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AMERICA BEFORE AND SINCE COLUMBUS. 


By Joun LAIRD WILSON, 


THE abundance—we had almost written super- 
abundance—of literary matter bearing upon Co- 
lumbus, and generally upon the discovery of the 
New World, now issuing from the press in various 
forms, is one of the characteristic features of the 
time. That it should be so is not a matter for 
wonder. We have reached the four hundredth 
anniversary of the famous voyage, and the still 
more famous discovery. The discovery of a new 
continent, and such a continent, unintentional 
and unexpected as it was, was one of the greatest 
events in history. Of purely human events, it 
was, perhaps, the very greatest. At first the full 
value of the discovery was not known—could not 
be known. More and more, however, as the years 
and decades roll on, the work of Columbus bulks 
in the minds of men, grows in importance, and 
in every way assumes broader proportions. 

In these United States, the grandest outcome 
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of the discovery, we are preparing to celebrate 
the event on ascale of grandeur and magnificence, 
—in such manner and in such style, indeed, as 
shall, barring accident or some disastrous mis- 
fortune, put all previous manifestations of the 
kind completely in the shade. The world looks 
on admiringly, and the different nations vie with 
each other in their eagerness to lend encourage- 
ment and aid, and thus to make the celebration 
a success. Why, in such circumstances, should 
we not speak and write about Columbus and his 
discovery ? Why should men be indifferent any- 
where ? On the monument erected to the mem- 
ory of the great discoverer in the cathedral at 
Seville are inscribed the words: ‘‘To Castile and 
Leon Columbus has given a New World.” The 
words are true; but they are true also in a much 
larger sense. Columbus did make a costly and 
really magnificent present to Castile and Leon. 
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No such gift was ever made to a people or nation 
by mortat man. But the gift was larger than the 
receiver. It was too large for the recipient to ap- 
propriate. It overflowed, so to speak, and became 
a gift to all the nations of Europe—nay, to the 
entire Old World. Why, we again ask, should 
we not write and speak about these things ? 

We have no reason to complain of this much 
speaking and much writing about Columbus 
and his work, about the New World, as men are 
still pleased to call it—about its history, its de- 
velopment and marvelous prosperity. We are as 
little likely to have any cause to regret it. Good 
will be the result. It will bring many hidden 
things to light. It will enrich our literafure. 
It will enlarge our knowledge regarding our own 
land.. It will make America and all that relates 
to its history and its present condition better 
known to the world at large. Some monumental 
works, not so much in bulk as in excellence, have 
already been produced, and it is truly gratifying 
to see that the very best of these works are from 
native American pens. It is hardly possible to 
speak too highly of Justin Winsor’s exhaustive 
work ‘on Columbus, of John Fiske’s ‘* Discovery 
of America,” and of Professor Shaler’s ‘‘ Nature 
and Man in America.”* These are but speci- 
mens of what we have already got, and more are 
coming. In fairness also it has to be said that 
some of the very best of the kind of literature to 
which we have been referring has appeared in the 
columns of our magazines and reviews. 

Much as has been written, however, there are 
some points which have been left comparatively 
untouched. We have not scanned as yet the en- 
tire horizon of the subject. Readers have not 
been allowed to remain in ignorance of any im- 
portant particular connected with or relating to 
the life or the work of Columbus, or of the life 
and labors and discoveries of his companions and 
successors. Nor have the first settlers and early 
colonists been neglected. We have, in various 
ways, been reminded of the bravery of these lat- 
ter, of their self-sacrifice, and of their hard but 
finally successful struggle with nature. But some- 
how, in view of our present greatness and pros- 
perity, there has been a strong tendency to be 
forgetful of our origins—the sources generally 
out of which this prosperity has grown. It will 
be our object in this article to call attention to 
some of these, and while doing so to avoid as 
much as possible familiar and well - trodden 
ground, 

* When this article was put in type, Payne’s admirable 
volume had not been published. It has given the writer 


great pleasure to find his own views so much in accord 
with those advanced in that masterly production. 


Between the America of to-day and the Amer- 
ica which Columbus and his successors threw 
open to the Old World there is a vast difference. 
How vast ? How few of us have halted to con- 
sider the question! We do not refer so much to 
the changes which have been brought about by 
what we might call our material improvement— 
our great cities, for example; our seaports, with 
their forests of masts ; our railroads, our canals, 
our manufacturing industries, and the thousand 
and one things that are inseparable from these. 
We refer rather to the land—its surface, its prod- 
ucts, its revealed resources. If we could imag- 
ine a state of things in which the great cities, 
the railroads, the canals, the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and all the other outward and visi- 
ble marks of our material civilization, were want- 
ing, and the land could be seen as the land now 
is, but by itself alone, that would be the picture 
which we would present in contrast to what the 
white man saw when first he set foot on Ameri- 
can soil. If the visitors and first settlers could 
see the land in this light, would they know it ? 
It is safe, we think, to say that no such change 
as that which has taken place on American soil 
was ever brought about before in any part of the 
globe. Never, in any circumstances, was prog- 
ress so marked; never was advancement from 
lower to higher Jevels and forms of life so pro- 
nounced or on so large a scale; never were val- 
ues in the shape of land so increased. Whence 
the change ? Was it because of the prepared- 
ness of the land and soil of the New World for 
the utilizing brain and hand of man? Was it 
because of the wealth and immediate availability 
of the native products and natural resources of 
the continent ? Not at all. Whence, then ? 
Of course much has been due to the energy and 
activity of man; but much also must be allowed 
for the material with and on which man had to 
work. You cannot reap where you have not 
sowed, and you cannot sow unless you have the 
seed to sow withal. 

This brings us to the very kernel of our sub- 
ject. How seldom does the thought enter the 
mind of the American man that when the New 
World was first thrown open to the Old it was 
wanting, with one or two qualified exceptions, 
in all the more immediate necessities of life and 
progress! In some parts there were gold and 
silver enough, but generally there was no food 
such as the white man had been used to, and 
little or nothing to invite him to cultivate the 
soil. It is noteworthy that over one hundred 
years were allowed to elapse before any really 
vigorous or successful efforts were made to es- 
tablish colonies. It would be wrong, however, 
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to infer that during the interval which elapsed 
between the discovery and the period which wit- 
nessed the founding of colonies the new conti- 
nent was neglected. Far from that. When Co- 
lumbus died, in 1506, Americus Vespuccius had 
already returned from his second voyage, and by 
his glowing accounts of the New World across 
the seas had filled the minds of men with wonder 
and amazement ; the Cabots had skirted the 
northern coasts, and the Portuguese had discov- 
ered and occupied Brazil ; Balboa and Magellan 
were soon to furnish a fresh surprise by finding 
their way into the waters of the Pacific; and a 
little later Cortez and Pizarro were enriching 
themselves, their companions and the Spanish 
monarchy by murder and plunder in Mexico and 
Peru, and aggravating the iniquity of their bloody 
work by carrying it on under the cloak of religion. 
Within one generation the entire coast from Cape 
Breton to the extreme point of the southern con- 
tinent—a coast on which the silent Indian, when 
the air was not disturbed by the war whoop, had 
been accustomed to hear only the sound of his 
own footsteps, the roar of the sea billows as they 
rushed upon the shore, and the scream of the 
sea bird—had become the scene of great maritime 
activity. 

As yet, however, no colonies nor any colonial 
effort. It was not until the seventeenth century 
was fully entered upon that the work of coloni- 
zation was fairly begun. In 1605 we have the 
French at Port Royal. They were followed by 
the English at Jamestown in 1607; by the 
French at Quebec in 1608; by the Dutch at 
New York (New Amsterdam) in 1613; and by 
the English at Plymouth in 1620. Why was it 
that so little anxiety was manifested on the part 
of Europeans to have themselves transplanted to 
the New World across the seas ? Professor See- 
ley, of Cambridge, England, in his admirable 
volume on ‘‘ The Expansion of England,” notes 
the fact and offers an explanation. ‘‘ When the 
discovery (of America) was made,” he says, ‘ it 
is observable that no irresistible impulse prompts 
the Europeans to take advantage of it. When 
the flood gates are thrown open there is no 
stream ready to flow, for in Europe, at that 
. time, there was no superfluous population seek- 
ing an outlet, only individual adventurers ready 
to go in search of gold. Columbus,” he adds, 
““can make no progress but by proving to the 
sovereigns that the territory he discovers will 
yield them revenwe.” Professor Shaler, of Har- 
vard, is perhaps quite as near the truth when he 
suggests that American land was not yet in a 
state of sufficient preparedness for the white man 
to make it his home. The simple truth is that 


when the European did come to occupy he had 
to prepare the territory for himself. To make 
home life possible in the New World he had to 
bring with him all the essentials—not only the 
implements of husbandry, but the seeds and the 
roots ; and before he could find a place for these 
he had to hew down the forest trees and make a 
clearance in the woods. This was more or less 
the case at every point where colonization was 
or had been attempted—on the James River, at 
Port Royal, at Quebec, on the Hudson and at 
Plymouth. It was, as we have said, with the 
work of colonization that the real struggle with 
nature began ; and it was only by maintaining 
continuous contact with the Old World, and by 
steady and continuous importations, that the 
later efforts did not share the fate which befell 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s first experiments in Vir- 
ginia. 

It was not a bright outlook even as late as the 
time which was about to witness the English at 
Plymouth. ‘On the bank of the Jamex River,” 
says Parkman, ‘‘ was a nest of woebegone English- 
men, a handful of fur traders at the mouth of 
the Hudson, and a few shivering Frenchmen 
among the snowdrifts of Acadia; while amid the 
still wilder desolation Champlain upheld the ban- 
ner of France over the icy rock of Quebec.” The 
experiences of the Plymouth colony did not fora 


.time, at least, improve the aspect of the general 


situation. But the requisite forces were at work, 
and the requisite material was in hand. What the 
New World wanted the Old World supplied ; and 
so by vigorous and ingenious brain, by brawny 
and untiring arm, and by drawing from the scenes 
of the old homes that which the scenes of the 
new did not furnish has been produced the trans- 
figured continent of to-day. Let us look at it, if 
we can, in the light which we have already sug- 
gested, and apart from the more mechanical and 
artificial features which mark our progress. Let 
us confine our attention to the land. What do 
we see? In many places a really inviting coast, 
and beautiful to look at when seen from the deck 
of an approaching vessel. A landscape, when 
seen from some lofty and commanding position, 
beautifully diversified by forest and field, by wind- 
ing highways, by meandering streams, by mighty 
rivers and by vast inland seas—streams and rivers 
and inland seas abounding with fish of every va- 
riety. At the proper season millions of acres of 
yellow grain, unsurpassed in quality, waving be- 
fore the breeze and ripening for the markets of 
the world; uncut wood in plentiful abundance, 
fitted alike for public practical use and for pur- 
poses of adornment ; roots and fruits of every de- 
scription, tropical and semi-tropical, and ranging 
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equally all over and all through the necessities 
and the luxuries; plants and flowers, rich, rare 
and of the most varied character, adorning the 
home, beautifying garden and field, and giving 
the landscape at points the aspect of a blaze of 
glory. Nor is this all. Countless herds of cattle 
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on the vast plains of the West and Southwest rest 
lazily under such shade as they can find, or feed 
and fatten for home and foreign use; horses in 
tumultuous multitudes career in wild glee over 
the boundless prairies, ready for the yoke and 
inviting the lasso; the fleecy flock, in scattered 
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herds, whitening the fields and the hillsides, while 
joyously nibbling the juicy grasses. And what 
shall we say of that much-maligned but at the 
same time most useful creature, the pig, who 
finds his chief happiness in the orchards and the 
cornfields, unconsciously preparing himself for 
the appetite of man; or of the turkey, our own 
originally, but now the delight of the world—at 
Christmas and New Year times gladdening the 
heart of man as much as the foaming tankard or 
the brimming winecup? What—but that we 
have enough and to spare! What of the honey 
bee, and other sources of rich and luscious food ? 
What of our cotton fields, a fruitful source of our 
wealth—our joy and pride, but the envy of all 
the nations? What of our minerals—the dia- 
monds of Brazil, the gold of California, the silver 
of Mexico, Montana and Colorado; the copper, 
the iron, the tin, the zinc and the coal of other 
sections ? What of our subterranean oil stores— 
so vast and apparently so inexhaustible, and ca- 
pable of being turned to such varied account— 
truly one of the wonders of this wondrous land ? 
What is to be said of all these things—of these 
almost infinite sources of supply ? What—but 
that they are so many evidences of our abound- 
ing, our illimitable and rapidly increasing wealth ! 
It was truly a precious treasure which Columbus 
discovered—a most valuable gift which he made 
to the nations of the earth. But how much more 
precious, how much more valuable to-day than 
when the discovery was made or the gift was pre- 
sented! And how much of this increase of value 
is due to importation from foreign sources ? 
Such, however, is the American land as we now 
see it. We now know what the Columbus dis- 
covery was worth. We know that it was worth 
fighting for and clinging to. But the first settlers 
did not know. Their knowledge was limited to 
and determined by what they saw. Some of them, 
at least, had come not so much in quest of gold 
as in quest of homes and liberty. Liberty they 
found ; and brawny arms, stout hearts, domestic 
love and sound moral and religious principles, 
they trusted, would do the rest. We can readily 
imagine that the new coasts were attractive 
enough, as seen by Columbus, his companions and 
his Spanish successors. But we have the less to 
do with Central and South America, in this con- 
nection, because the work of transformation— 
such transformation, at least, as that to which we 
are now referring—was not accomplished in those 
regions. Mighty changes were early brought 
about both in Mexico and Peru. A new race of 
men were already in possession of the lands of 
the Incas and of Montezuma when the French and 
British began to found their colonies. Christian 


cathedrals had taken the places of the temples of 
the Sun-god ; and a new civilization had entirely 
supplanted the old. It is not to Spain and the 
Spaniards, however, not to Central or South 
America, that we are indebted for the marvelous 
and beneficial change which has passed over this 
broad land. It was in, these more northern lati- 
tudes, in wholly different circumstances, and by - 
entirely different people, that the great work was 
begun and successfully carried on. 

We are less concerned, therefore, with the 
primitive condition of the sunny and fertile south 
than with that of the less genial north. It is at 
that we now wish to look. Could we put our- 
selves in the position of the pioneers of discovery, 
or of the first settlers, and glance over this widely 
extended territory, what would we see? A wild 
and, on the whole, desolate and uninviting shore. 
Savages, semi-nude, influenced alike by fear and 
hatred, skulking, and as if in hesitancy whether 
to invite or repel the stranger. A primeval wil- 
derness, not howling, but silent as a graveyard, 
spreading out in all directions to undefinable dis- 
tances, and rendered impassable by the thick un- 
dergrowth and débris of centuries. Bowlders, 
larger and smaller, covering every otherwise naked 
spot, and making it useless for agricultural pur- 
poses. Wood-covered hillsides and pathless mount- 
ains, accustomed only to the footsteps of savage 
beasts, and the scarcely less savage red man. 
Great rivers, capable of being turned to excellent 
account, but in the existing circumstances useful 
only to hinder onward movement and to aggra- 
vate generally the difficulties of the situation. 
Far beyond, when the beyond could be reached, 
the widely expanded prairie, with its vast herds 
of buffalo, food for the Indian, but offering noth- 
ing to the white man. A burning summer sun 
while summer lasted, and long-continued cold 
and dreary winters. No vegetable product of 
any kind fitted for human food except the maize, 
the potato and tomato. The maize, it has to be 
admitted, was immediately useful, grew in rich 
abundance, and was found everywhere from the 
Rio Negro to the Lake of the Woods. How far 
the potato and tomato were of any immediate ad- 
vantage to the first settlers it is difficult to speak 
with confidence. To soothe if not to feed him 
there was the tobacco plant. But there was no 
corn, no wheat, no rye, no rice, no buckwheat— 
no cereal of any kind. All the products which 
he associated with the garden were wanting. 
Fruit trees—such fruit trees, at least, as the white 
man had been accustomed to—were equally con- 
spicuous by their absence. There was no peach, 
no pear, no plum such as we now have, no cherry, 
no rosy-cheeked apple, no grapes except the wild 
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fox grape to which tradition says we are indebted 
for the name Vinland ; no currant, rasp or lus- 
cious strawberry. ‘There was no domestic animal 
of any kind, with the exception of a scraggy dog, 
the constant companion of the Iroquois and the 
Ojibbeways. America as she was knew nothing 
of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the goat. There 
was the Rocky Mountain sheep; but for food 
purposes it was as useless then as now. She was 
as ignorant of chickens, and of every other barn- 
yard fowl. The only creature approaching the 
character of a beast of burden, and used as such, 
native to America, was the llama, a diminutive 
sort of camel, which the Incas of Peru turned to 
some account. Such is a very different picture 
from the picture we have already drawn of the 
America that now is. Precious, valuable beyond 
all calculation as it has proved to be, it was no 
land flowing with milk and honey. 

How has this vast change, this marvelous trans- 
formation, been brought about ? The answer is, 
After human effort, by importation. To whom 
or to what are we indebted for the change ? The 
answer is, To the Old World. The maize, the 
potato, the tomato, native and peculiar to Amer- 
ica, the New World gave to the Old—valuable 
gifts, and not to be overestimated. They have 
taken kindly to almost all soils, and greatly in- 
creased the supply of human food. These three, 
however, constitute the entire sum of her contri- 
butions, in the matter of vegetable food products, 
to the Old World. Valuable as they are, they 
sink out of sight when brought into comparison 
with the Old World contributions to the New in 
the same line. Think of our fields of waving, 
golden grain—the wheat, the oats, the barley 
and other cereal products, aside from the Indian 
corn—annually produced in quantities equal al- 
most to the wants of both America and Europe ! 
They were European in their origin. Think of 
our cattle—the entire bovine class—the sheep also, 
and the swine ; then think of our meat exporta- 
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tions, and our rich returns! The animals are 
all, originally, from foreign sources. Think of 
the horse! What would we be without the 
horse ? How, without him, would the work of 
development and progress have been carried on ? 
How could it be maintained ? Whether we re- 
gard him as a beast of burden or a beast for 
pleasure, he has proved himself to be of incal- 
culable value. But the horse also, proud as we 
are of him, is of foreign origin. And what shall 
we say of our garden products ?—what of the 
rasp, the currant and the strawberry ?—what of 
the fruits of the orchard and the vinery ?—what 
of the plants and flowers that beautify and sweeten 
our homes, and adorn our gardens and domestic 
grounds ? With some few exceptions, these are 
gifts from the Old World to the New. 

All things considered, we have reason for hu- 
miliation as well as for pride. Take from us all 
that we owe in its original form to the Old 
World, how much would be left of the really 
desirable—of the essentially needful ? Bereft of 
such things and denied them, on any terms and 
under any conditions would life be worth living ? 
Happily there is no such possibility. But the 
supposition is useful in so far as it gives relief 
to the picture or point to the illustration. 

It would be a great error to imagine that, be- 
cause America has drawn so largely on the Old 
World both for vegetable and animal products, 
she was wanting in these herself, either as to 
quantity or to quality. She had not the kind of 
vegetable products or the class of animals that 
were in immediate demand by the first settlers, 
and that were absolutely necessary to the main- 
tenance of their position and to the sustenance 
There was no lack of animals of a cer- 
tain kind ; and vegetable products, some of them 
of great value, although the value was not as yet 
fully known, if known at all, were especially 
abundant. Nor was America unwilling to give 
to the extent of her ability in return for what 
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she got. She is not unwilling now. She has in the most of our cultured plants. In other 
ever recognized and been faithful to the princi- words, it is in general from the highest members 
ple that where much is 
given much also shall be 
required. On these points 
Professor Shaler makes 
some pertinent remarks. 
«The American Conti- 
nents,” he says, ‘seem, 
from the record of the 
rocks, to have been better 
constructed for the nurture 
of plant than of animal life, 
A good measure of this dif- 
ference may be had from 
the contributions which 
they have made to the ani- 
mals and plants which are 
domesticated by man. It 
needs no argument to show 
that, in order to meet the 
requirements of man’s uses, 
animals and plants must be 
highly specialized, having 
peculiarities of strength, as 
in our horses and elephants ; 
a tamable nature, as in al- 
most all our domesticated 
animals; highly organized 
fruits, seeds, or fibres, as DESERTED CAVE DWELLING. 
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ATLANTIO OOAST OF NORTH AMERICA, 

of each organic series that man selects the forms 
which he is to domesticate in his barnyard or his 
tilled fields. 

With this point in mind, it is interesting to 
note that North and South America and Aus- 
tralia, though they have about as many species 
of vertebrates as the Old World, have contributed 
but one animal to the domestic uses of civilized 
man—the wild turkey ; while the Old World has 
given more than a score to such service. On the 
other hand, the contribution of plants to domes- 
tication from the Americas has been most im- 
portant. Indeed, we may say that the plants 
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which the New World has afforded have been 
sufficient to make something like a revolution 
in the economic conditions of our civilization. 
The potato and Indian corn have profoundly 
altered the agriculture of Europe. Tobacco has 
changed the habits of men throughout a large 
part of the world. The species of cinchona 
whence comes quinine has been of invaluable 
advantage to human life, and a score of other 
American species, such as the tomato, have come 
to play a more or less important part in the field 
or the garden. All these species are highly elab- 
orated forms, and the number of them which 
have been contributed to man’s needs from the 
New World shows the relatively high differentia- 
tion of plant life on the American Continents.” 

Somewhat of a task, indeed, it would be to enu- 
merate the advantages which Europe has derived 
and is deriving from the plant life of the New 
World. Some of our trees, plants and flowers re- 
fuse to be transplanted. But as it is, Europe is 
indebted to us for some of her choicest palms. 
The rhododendron in some of its most attractive 
forms, the magnolia, the fuchsia, some rich vari- 
eties of cactus and the passion flower, and that 
crowning botanic glory the Victoria Regia Lily. 
Of edible delicacies we have given Europe, 
among other things, the prickly pear, the pine- 
apple, the custard apple, guava, arrowroot and 
tapioca; and of medicinal plants and products 
of various kinds our contributions have greatly 
helped to swell the already bulky proportions of 
the pharmacopoias of the world. 

It has to be said also in favor of the New 
World that such contributions of animal and 
vegetable life as America has received from En- 
rope, or, indeed, from any part of the Old World, 
she has for the most part turned to most excel- 
lent account. To take the vegetables first, what 
success has attended our originally imported 
grain? ‘Take wheat as an example. The de- 
mand for it in foreign markets is the best proof 
of its excellence. It was in 1838 that wheat was 
first exported from Chicago. It amounted to 
seventy-eight bushels. In the interval the trade 
in wheat has assumed tremendous proportions. 
It is a leading article of commerce, and on our 
wheat product alone depend not only the pros- 
perity and comfort, but the lives of millions. Of 
others of our cereals the same is more or less 
true. It is hardly different with the products 
of the garden, the orchard or the vinery. Our 
kitchen-garden vegetables, whether regard be had 
to abundance, to variety or to general excellence, 
are nowhere surpassed ; and if we include Cali- 
fornia, where are our fruits to be excelled ? Such 
strawberries, grapes, currants, apples, pears, plums 
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and their congeners are nowhere else to be seen ; 
and while nothing is wanting on the side of quan- 
tity, they are as rich in flavor as they are mag- 
nificent in size. ‘Take the cattle. Sheep breed- 
ing, it has to be admitted, from climatic and other 
causes has been more successful in Australia than 
in America. In Canada, however, they have 
found a congenial home ; and the best Canadian 
mutton is hardly surpassed by the best British 
products. On the soil of the United States the 
bovine race has grown and prospered to an ex- 
tent that has astonished the world. American 
beef has become as essential, and as much prized 
in London and Paris and the populous centres of 
the Old World generally, as in New York or Chi- 
cago. Of American pork it may be said it has 
become a European necessity. Take the horse. 
We have already spoken of its successful propa- 
gation. No imported animal has taken more 
kindly to our soil. For strength, for speed, for 
endurance, it is unsurpassed by the breed of any 
other land. The trotter is a special American 
development. 

In an article such as this it would savor of 
cowardice if we refused to take the final step, and 
make the honest admission that the crown of the 
great, and in some respects glorious, edifice was 
originally ‘an imported article. The modern 
American man finds his origin in Europe. It is 
a noteworthy fact that all the races of men, of 
an earlier as well as of a later date, who have 
peopled this continent have been the result of 
importation. It is no longer contended that the 
first American man, any more than the later, was 
a purely native product. The essential unity of 
the human family, as traceable to a common ori- 
gin, is now practically unquestioned. The diffi- 
culties which were supposed to lie in the way of ac- 
counting for the presence of man on the continent, 
aside from an independent origin, have all van- 
ished. Behring’s Strait, the Aleutian Islands and 
the Polynesian Archipelago are all possible high- 
ways between the Old World and-the New. Eu- 
rope and Africa, as well as Asia, may have nursed 
some of the prehistoric settlers on American soil. 
Japanese junks, it is known, have been driven by 
stress of weather across the Pacific to these shores. 
Within eight years of the date of Columbus’s first 
voyage the easterly trade winds wafted the un- 
conscious Portuguese to the coast of Brazil. Mex- 
ico and Peru had each its Cecrops, or divine civ- 
ilizer—the former referring him to the East, the 
latter to the West. That the Norsemen of Scan- 
dinavia, by making stepping stones, so to speak, 
of Iceland and Greenland, found their way to 
the coast of what is now Massachusetts as early 
as the year 1000 a.p., and their comings and 
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goings continued with more or less regularity for 
four hundred years, are no longer seriously yues- 
tioned. ‘l'radition has it that the Welsh Prince 
Madoc visited some part of these shores as early 
as the twelfth century. Similar stray wanderings, 
voluntary or involuntary, may have taken place 
long ages before. What happened in the tenth 
century and in the twelfth century may have hap- 
pened in the first, and even in pre-Christian 
times. Besides, the land connections between the 
Old World and the New, especially on the Asiatic 
side, may in earlier times have been more pro- 
nounced, as well as more numerous. It is thus 
apparent that there is no great difficulty in ac- 
counting for the presence of man on the conti- 
nent. ‘The presumption in favor of different im- 
portations at different times is rendered very 
strong by the different languages which prevailed 
among the Indians when the white man found 
them, and by the different kinds and degrees of 
civilization, as indicated by mounds and monu- 
ments, by pyramids and temples, by carved pillars 
and colossal statues. 

It does not appear that the American Conti- 
nent in the earlier times was Well fitted for the 
development of man. When first known to the 
modern European it was sunk in barbarism. Ex- 
cept in Mexico and Peru, where a certain stage 
of civilization had been reached, but which was 
already revealing signs of decay, the man of the 
New World was living in a savage state. If the 
agricultural stage had ever been reached, it had 
been practically abandoned. In the Mississippi 
Valley there were evidences of a higher mode of 
life. But the evidences were mere memorials of 
what had been. ‘The tendency so far as man was 
concerned seems to have been downward. It was 
toward dégeneration and decay, not toward im- 
provement and higher life. Why it was so it 
would take’ long to tell, were we to enter into 
particulars. Climate had undoubtedly to do with 
it. So had the products of the soil. So had the 
geographical conformation of the land. Professor 
Shaler, who has gone very thoroughly into this 
part of the subject, lays great stress on the con- 
formation of the continent. It is wanting in 
those isolated areas so numerous in Europe, and 
so well adapted for protection and for develop- 
ment. ‘‘ Cradles of peoples,” he callsthem. ‘‘The 
Americas, Africa and Australia have shown by 
their human products that they are unfitted to 
be the cradle places of great peoples. Vast as has 
been the development of human life upon these 
continents, they have never from their own blood 
built a race that has risen above barbarism.” “It 
seems to me,” he adds, ‘‘ that it is rather to the 
physical conditions of North America than to any 
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primal incapacity on the part of its indigenous 
peoples to take on civilization that we must at- 
tribute the failure of indigenous man within its 
limits to advance beyond the lowest grades of bar- 
barism.” Nascent civilization, according to this 
theory, was always at the mercy of barbarism. 
Natural barriers were wanting ; inroads were easy, 
and tribes like the Shawnees—the Goths and 
Huns of early American times—swept away the 
beginnings of the higher state. 

Were we to reason from the past we should not 
be able to draw a bright picture of the future 
of American life. But the conditions are all 
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brawn and muscle and brain he has no need to 
fear comparison with the best-developed races of 
Europe. In some important particulars, in brain 
particularly, it might not be unfair to claim that 
he has improved on the original importation. 
His ingenuity is unquestioned. His endurance 
and perseverance are abundantly proved by what 
he has accomplished. Our Civil War was a test 
to which few great nations have ever been sub- 
jected ; and the result is legitimately regarded as 


‘one of the greatest triumphs of the Anglo-Saxon 


or English-speaking people. Our trade, our com- 
merce, our great cities, our advancement in every 
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changed. The problem is no longer that of 
‘‘cradling” civilizations. It is that of dissem- 
inating and maintaining race characteristics bred 
elsewhere, and of bringing those characteristics 
into interaction on a field favorable for their de- 
velopment. ‘For this purpose,” says Shaler, 
“‘the surface of North America affords peculiar 
advantages.” 

It is indeed unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
part of the subject. The American man speaks 
for himself. This importation, like all the oth- 
ers we have mentioned, has taken well to the 
soil, and has prospered in the climate. For 


kind of mechanical industry, our means of transit 
over land and sea, our schools, our colleges, our 
growing literature, and our sixty-five millions of 
people, are all so many proofs that man is im- 
proving, not deteriorating, in the northern sec- 
tion, at least, of the American Continent. It is 
well that we should make the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Columbus an 
epochal point in our history ; and all Americans 
have cause to rejoice that the coming Exhibition 
will give to the world abundant and satisfactory 
evidence of what we have done and what we have 
become. 
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THE LANDFALL OF -COLUMBUS: 


By Henry A. BLAKE. 


Cat Istanp, or San Salvador, the landfall and fifteen miles from the south point to the 
adopted by Washington Irving, is an island forty- west. On the south shore there are two reef har- 
five miles in length from northwest to southeast, bors, but there are no reef harbors at any other 
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part of the island. It is not flat; on the con- 
trary, the highest hill in the Bahama group is 
found in the southern portion of the island. 
There is no point from which Columbus could 
have gone in boats to the north-northeast, and 
had he gone along the eastern shore to the north- 
west he would have found no harbor such as he 
describes ; nor would he have found the island 
surrounded bya reef; nor, indeed, would he have 
found any, reef from ‘‘Columbus Point” on the 
southeast until he had pulled for thirty-three 
miles to the northwest. In fact, there is not a 
sentence in his description of Guanahani that 
would answer for Cat Island. Had he penetrated 
about a mile and a half inland from the south 
shore he might have seen a lake, but it is not 
probable that he would have left the protection 
of his ships and marched into an unknown land. 

Cat Island has been accepted by a portion of 
the public as the landfall, mainly on account of its 
modern name, ‘‘San Salvador.” The fact is that 
the name was first given by the Church author- 
ities when dedicating the various parishes. In 
1802 the Bahamas Parochial Act (43 Geo. III. 
cap. 2), defining the limits of parishes, defines 
Cat Island as ‘‘the Island of St. Salvador, com- 
monly called Cat Island.” The Parish of Wat- 
ling’s Island was at the same time dedicated to 
St. Christopher. 

I searched the records in Nassau, and find that 
down to 1795 the island was always known as Cat 
Island. The last grant of land in the eighteenth 
century was made on the 10th of June, 1790, 
when it was made out for Cat Island. In 1795 
John Mulryn Tatnall was returned as member 
for Cat Island. The first grant of land after the 
close of the century was on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1803, to John McQueen, of ‘‘San Salvador.” 
The name therefore cannot be allowed to carry 
any weight in this inquiry. 

By the process of exhaustion we come to Wat- 
ling’s Island, which is the only island left for 
comparison. Let us see what kind of an island 
this is, and how it agrees with the description. 

Watling’s Island is about thirteen miles long 
and eight wide. About one-third of its area is 
occupied by a lake or lagoon of brackish water. 
It is very fertile, and capable of supporting a 
large population—so much so, that in the days of 
slavery, when cultivation was systematic, it was 
culled the garden of the Bahamas. It is almost 
entirely surrounded by a reef, About ten miles 
from the anchorage on the southeast side, pro- 
ceeding north-northeast for six miles, and then 
northwest, we come to Graham’s Harbor, formed 
by a great sweep of the reef, and seven miles long 
by four miles wide, with a narrow entrance, and 
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close by a promontory attached to the mainland 
by a very narrow neck. If we call to mind the 
short description of the diary, we see how com- 
pletely this island, and this island only, tallies 
with it. Twenty miles to the southwest lies Rum 
Cay, and from a position about three miles north 
of it I have seen from the rigging Conception 
Island to the northwest, while to the west and 
southwest the tops of the hills of Long Island 
rose like numerous islands of various sizes and 
shapes, one long hill about ten or fifteen miles 
from the north end looking like the largest of the 
islands. 

But while I agree with Captain Becher that 
Watling’s Island is the Guanahani of Columbus, 
I do not agree with him in the anchorage assigned 
to the admiral. Becher places the anchorage 
at the easternmost point of the island, and about 
eight miles from its southeastern extremity. 
Had he visited the island he would. have seen how 
very unlikely a place that would have been for 
Columbus to have anchored. It is immediately 
off the high hill on which the lighthouse now 
stands, and the approach to the shore through 
the reef, which is awash, would -have been diffi- 
cult. Nor would he have been from that position 
obliged to proceed in his boats to the north-north- 
east ‘‘to see the other side, which is the other 
side of the east,” as from this point the land 
trends northwest to Graham’s Harbor, and south- 
southwest to the southeastern point of the island, 
now called Hinchinbrook Rocks. The ship at an- 
chor would thus have commanded both sides of 
the east. It is assumed by every writer but Becher 
that Columbus made the island in the morning, 
and anchored in a strong easterly or northeasterly 
breeze. There is nothing in the diary to show 
this. No doubt he carried a strong easterly wind 
with him the day before, but in the vicinity of 
the Bahamas the wind is very capricious ; for in- 
stance, in the diary of the 24th we see that the 
wind calmed at dawn, and he remained with lit- 
tle wind until after midday. We have absolutely 
nothing to guide us in forming an opinion as to 
where the wind came from, or if there was any 
wind at all between the night of the 11th and the 
evening of the 14th. 

Watling’s Island lies outside the tropics, and 
in October, as a rule, the wind is not from the 
east. It certainly was not so on the 15th, when he 
was making the second island. Had it been, he 
could not have found the difficulty in getting to 
the westward that he mentions, as, although he 
was standing off and on during the night, he did 
not reach the island until noon on the 15th. On 
the 16th the wind was southeast inclining to 
south ; on the 17th it was southwest and south, 
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and in the afternoon it ceased and sprang up 
_ from the west-northwest ; while on the 19th the 
wind was north. Therefore there is no ground 
for the assumption that the eastern shore of Wat- 
ling’s Island was the weather shore, either when 
Columbus anchored or during the three days of 
his stay. 

There is, then, no guide to show where he an- 
chored, except the statement of the direction 
taken by the boats from the ships when he went 
to see the other side of the east. He could not 
have taken that direction of north-northeast from 
any spot on the western shore. There the usual 
anchorage is Riding Rocks; but to go to Gra- 
ham’s Harbor he would have been obliged to pull 
due north and then round the reef to the east, 
and he could not have seen anything of the north- 
eastern shore and got back again to the ships the 
same day. 

When I visited Watling’s Island in January, 
1886, the master of the schooner anchored at the 
point marked on the chart herewith given, just 
south of Fortune Hill, and that anchorage, which 
I afterward named Columbus Bight, is, in my 
opinion, the anchorage of Columbus. It is on 
the southeast coast, and the direction to the 
northernmost point —to be seen from the an- 
chorage —is north-northeast. The land then 
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trends to the northwest. Here, too, a creamy 
coral strand is backed by white sand hills about 
fifty feet high, which were clearly visible at six 
miles’ distance in the bright moonlight of the 
12th of October, 1492. From the top of these 
low hills the admiral could see an extensive la- 
goon, which he could not see from any part of 
the coast north of the eastern point, as it would 
be hidden by the high ground. 

The anchorage is protected from all but east- 
erly winds, and there is ample room for anchor- 
ing and swinging between the coral ‘ heads.” 
The island was large, level, fertile, populous, 
with a large lagoon in the middle. 

Place Columbus where we like, at any island 
on the fringes of the Great and Little Bahama 
Banks, the Turks and Caicos group, or the out- 
lying islands, and with one exception there is not, 
from Florida to Hayti, any island that answers to 
his description of Guanahani. That exception is 
Watling’s Island, or San Salvador, which answers 
the description to the minutest particular ; and 
for the reasons stated I am myself satisfied, and 
submit for the consideration of the thinking pub- 
lic, that on the coral strand of Columbus Bight, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, the royal 
standard of Spain was first unfurled and the New 
World opened to modern civilization. 
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(Written expressly for Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Brnotp America, my land, 

Unarmed, unharmed, whilst Europe groans 
With weight of arms on either hand, 

And hears a starving woman’s moans. 


My land, that feeds, that leads, the world, 

Where dwells more strength in one small star 
Of her brave, beauteous flag unfurled 

Than all their armaments of war. 


My land, where woman knows the bliss 
Of royal womanhood alone ; 

Where every man a noble is, 
An heir apparent to a throne. 


My land, where man first knew his strength, 
His strength of right, his power of might, 
The fearful tawny tiger-length 
Of arm in battle for the right. 


My land, which shook from off her shores 
A thousand British battle ships, 

As when some lion wakes and roars, 
And walks the world and licks his lips. 


My land, which sows the world with gold, 

Which taught old worlds in lightning tongue, 
Which leads the old, which feeds the old, 

And yet so young, s0 very young! 


My land, which reaches kindly-fair 
For cactus spear or maple leaf, 
As peaceful, loving harvester 
Would gather golden sheaf on sheaf. 


Come, maple leaf—come, stalwart men 
Of stout and honest Canada! 

Come, cactus spear of Darien— 
To-morrow, if not yet to-day. 


One flag for all, or far or near, 

One flag for all, whate’er befall— 
For maple leaf, for cactus spear, 

One star-built glorious flag for all. 


“2. ON THE TERRACE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


THE ASTERTA RUBY, 


AN EPISODE 


OF THE 


MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


By Henry TYRRELL, 


‘© Maximiliano! non ti fidare! 
Torna sollecito a Miramare! 
Il trono fradicio di Montezuma 


I. 

A PRECIOUS stone, like a beautiful face, is pre- 
destined to adventure. But the face, reflecting 
the many-shaded emotions of a life, retains their 
record in visible line and impress to the end; 
while the jewel, forever flashing in impassive 
brilliancy, can only recall its history —be that 
never so passionate or strange—through the me- 
dium of a human memory whoze responsive gleams 
it has perchance the magic to revive. 

During the summer of 1889, the season of the 
Universal Exposition at Paris, the spirited per- 
formances of the troop of American Indians, 
cowboys and Mexican rancheros attracted daily a 
large concourse of spectators, amongst whom were 
to be noted many personages of European, if not 
of world-wide, celebrity. One day a florid-faced, 
elderly gentleman, of distinguished bearing, 
whose fringe of white chin whiskers stggested a 
naval commander, was observed at the edge of 
the camp inclosure, engaged in an animated con- 
yersation, through an interpreter, with one of the 
Texan cowboys. The latter was a fine specimen 
of physical manhood, and his costume of fringed 
buff buckskins, red shirt and embroidered black 
silk handkerchief tied loosely around the throat, 
with a showy jeweled pin at the knot, set off with 
striking effect the savage grace of his figure. As 


he stood facing the white-haired Parisian, who 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—2. 


E nappo Gallico—colmo di spuma!” 


wore the Academic rosette in his buttonhole, an 
interesting picture was presented—the embodied 
antithesis of refined European civilization and 
the open-air freedom of the Western plains. 
Such contrasts, however, were not uncommon in 
Paris that year. ; 

Presently the Texan was seen to detach the 
jewel from his neck handkerchief and hand it to 
the elder man, who examined it intently, nodded 
his head as if in eager affirmation, then presented 
his card to the other, and departed in his carriage. 

The Parisian public had politcly stared, be- 
cause it recognized one of its notabilities—no less 
a personage than the Admiral Jurien de la Gra- 
yicre, member of the French Academy, and former 
commander of the squadron of Napoleon ITI. in 
the Mexican expedition of 1863. 


II. 


THREE years after the date just mentioned — 
that is to say, at the beginning of 1866—that ex- 
pedition had already played out its inglorious 
part, the admiral having previously withdrawn 
from the ill-omened venture ; and Napoleon was 
yielding to American and European pressure to 
call his troops back to France. To him, and to 
all the world, the splendid mirage of the Mexican 
Empire was beginning to vanish into thin air. 

Only two beings still clung in faith to that 
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garish illusion; and of these two, the woman’s 
vision was troubled with dark forebodings. 

They were standing together, in the flushed 
twilight of a spring day, on the high-hung gar- 
den terrace of the Castle of Chapultepec—Maxi- 
milian of Austria, and Carlotta, the delicate, 
visionary Belgian princess upon whose head he 
had placed, with the romantic enthusiasm of 
fatality, the mockery of an imperial crown. 

At this moment, indeed, their actual surround- 
ings, and the scene upon which their eyes rested, 
surpassing any fabric of the imagination, were 
such that dreams and fatuities might well be nour- 
ished there. At their feet lay the city of Mexico, 
in the lap of the cordilleras, with its historic 
valley stretching into blue distance beyond. Not 
a breath of wind stirred the immemorial cypress 
trees. The wide prospect of arid plateau and 
shadowy vale, with the tall maguey and giant 
cactus in profile against the saffron and sea-green 
sky, and the mysterious shimmer of distant wa- 
ters, was bounded by the two dazzling cones of 
Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl looming in spec- 
tral sublimity on the horizon’s verge, like the ram- 
parts of heaven. 

Who shall say what of rapture, of wistfulness, 
of unrest, perhaps of presentiment, moved the 
hearts of the Europeans in that supreme mo- 
ment? For it was the eve of Carlotta’s ill-starred 
journey to France, and to their old home by the 
Adriatic, at Trieste. The name of Miramar was, 
in fact, just now upon her lips. 

*“But a short month,” murmured her com- 
panion, in response, ‘‘and thou wilt once more 


be there. Think of it! Ah, thea shouldst be 
happy, Carlotta.” 
“There, indeed —but alone. My happiness 


and thy honor must depend upon the success of 
my mission, and all that is to be decided before I 
shall see Miramar. And thou, Maximilian,” she 
sighed, pressing her hand to her forehead—‘‘ thou, 
also, wilt be alone here, oppressed with anxiety, 
perhaps in danger.” 

«Anxious only for thy peace. Look! is not 
this glorious ?” he added, stretching forth his 
hand toward the land, now fading in the purple 
dusk of evening. ‘‘ There is my inspiration, in ab- 
sence of thee. Who shall say Maximilian has 
proven unworthy of his destiny, or faithless to his 
trust in this superb and ancient realm ?” 

The sudden nightfall was like an indigo velvet 
pall, pierced with countless large and liquid stars. 
The rising moon touched the black cypress tips 
with fire, while palace roofs and far waters 
gleamed like quicksilver. Fireflies danced in the 
warm, scented gloom of the garden. The tink- 
ling of a guitar stole out from a distant part of 
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the old castle, as the pair passed silently within 
its walls. 

All that night the lamps were ablaze in the 
apartments of the Empress, and the Mexicans of 
her suite busied themselves with the final prep- 
arations for the journey on which she was to start 
at daybreak. 

Her own last, solemn charges were given, in 


_ the secrecy of her chamber, to the faithful Aus- 


trian maid, Olga Islar, who was to remain in Mex- 
ico. Into the hands of this young woman she 
confided a jewel box of steel, a veritable miniature 
coffre-fort, containing gems of unknown value, 
and many family heirlooms of Laeken brought 
from the Belgian royal home when the young 
princess went to Austria as a bride. 

The eyes of the maid glistened with affection 
and fidelity as she took the precious casket, say- 
ing: 

“Until he shall require it, I will guard this 
with my life. When the time shall come, if ever, 
it will be ready at his disposal, and my life as 
well, if need be.” 

Ill. 

THE guitar which had tinkled and sung in the 
dusk at Chapultepec was the interpreter of a mes- 
sage of love from Lieutenant.Tomasito Gonzales, 
addressed to the ear and heart of Olga Islar. 
With her Viennese blonde beauty, that young 
person had the corresponding gayety of disposi- 
tion and practice in the arts of coquetry. Gon- 
zales was a dashing-looking Mexican of thirty, 
whose insinuating manners and gentlemanly ad- 
dress had advanced him from a subordinate grade 
in the Empress’s Regiment to a position of trust 
in the imperial household. Here, sentimental 
relations between himself and the Empress’s fa- 
vorite Austrian maid had speedily ensued, though 
the demonstrations on both sides were necessarily 
somewhat guarded. 

On the momentous evening in question, Olga 
had indeed turned a deaf ear to the amorous 
pleadings of the Mexican’s lute; but later, after 
the departure of her imperial mistress, she found 
both opportunity and disposition to make amends 
for her dutiful coldness. A few‘weeks more, and 
Gonzales proposed an elopement—but to no pur- 
pose. Before the summer was over he found out 
why she refused, and gained more than an inkling 
of the secret which Maximilian himself did not 
know, although it chiefly concerned him—the 
secret of the priceless jewels confided by Carlotta 
to her maid, in view of the troublous presenti- 
ment whose shadow had so early fallen upon her 
mind. 

It was a shadow destined never to lift; for as 
the summer waned tidings came from Europe of 
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the unhappy Carlotta’s affliction. Her mind had 
given way beneath its load of anxieties, and she 
had gone back to Miramar, not as a happy soy- 
ereign and bride, but asa guarded patient to a 
madhouse. 

Prostrated by this blow, Maximilian retired to 
the seclusion of Orizaba. His troubles followed 
fast and faster, until his abdication was daily ex- 
pected, both in Europe and the United States. 
But Marquez, Miramon, Father Fischer, and the 
other generals and ‘‘ cabinet ministers ” who sur- 
rounded him and followed him from place to 
place, conjured him to stake everything upon the 
loyalty of his Mexican subjects, promising troops 
and money with all the effusion of irresponsible 
liberality. They pictured also the troubles which 
he would precipitate upon his friends by desert- 
ing the empire, in a way that appealed strongly 
to the quixotic-noble strain in the somewhat weak 
character of the Hapsburg prince. 

By the end of February, 1867, Maximilian, 
having placed himself at the head of all the troops 
at his disposal, joined Miramon and Mejia at 
Queretaro, and rode bravely into the trap from 
which neither he nor those gallant Mexicans 
were ever to come out alive. 

IV. 

THE Regiment of the Empress, commanded by 
Colonel Don Miguel Lopez, of evil memory, was 
now transferred to Queretaro; and with it the 
newly promoted Captain Gonzales, the lover of 
Olga Islar, quitted the city of Mexico and his 
ladylove. The pangs of separation were lessened 
—so far, at least, as the girl was concerned—by 
the fact that a quarrel had in the interval broken 
ont between the pair. This quarrel had arisen 
from the Mexican’s jealousy of an Austrian 
named Ludwig Schaupbach, employed in the 
civil service of the decaying empire, and to whom 
the homesick Viennese had instinctively turned 
for counsel and sympathy. 

As the spring advanced, the news of the Em- 
peror’s situation at Queretaro, now besieged by 
the revolutionary Liberals, grew worse from day 
to day. Olga’s anxiety correspondingly increased, 
and she confided more and more in her compa- 
triot, Schaupbach. Ere long she had sore need 
of his protection and care, For weeks she had 
been drooping and wasting away, going about as if 
in a melancholy dream. Finally, as the languid 
May weather came, a slow fever laid her helpless 
upon her bed. One evening she said, at parting : 

“Ludwig, I have a responsibility which op- 
presses me. What if I should confide it to you ?” 

«¢ Mefiana—to-morrow,” he answered, laugh- 


ingly. 
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The next morning she was delirious. 

It was more than a fortnight before the poor 
girl opened her blue eyes and looked out wonder- 
ingly from the shadow of the grave. Her first 
words were : 

““Where am I? How long have I been ill ?” 

«You are in your own room at the Iturbide. 
To-morrow is the 1st of June,” the faithful 
Schaupbach responded. 

“‘ And how is it with the Emperor ?” she con- 
tinued, making an instinctive effort to rise. 

“‘There, there! don’t excite yourself into a 
relapse. Have you had bad dreams? The Em- 
peror is still besieged at Queretaro; but he has 
friends and resources with him, and, no doubt, 
can take care of himself.” 

The honest fellow deemed it prudent not to 
mention that the Liberals had got into Queretaro 
a week before, and that Maximilian was a pris- 
oner. Olga’s anxiety, however, he attributed to 
mere sentiment, or womin’s nerves ; and to avoid 
exciting her by further talk, he quietly withdrew 
from her bedside. 

The next morning he found her surprisingly 
improved, although her sunken cheeks still 
burned, and her eyes had an ominous gleam of 
suppressed excitement. 

As soon as he appeared she sent her nurse out 
of the chamber, and told Schaupbach to lock the 
door. He obeyed in his simple, unquestioning 
way. The girl then drew forth two small keys, 
which she had kept concealed, hanging by a 
clasped gold chain about her neck. With one 
of these keys she bade Schaupbach unlock the 
trunk which stood near the head of her bed ; 
with the other she opened the steel box, which 
he lifted from the bottom of the trunk and 
placed upon a chair beside her. 

«Himmel! what splendor! what riches !” cried 
the officer, as he started back, bewildered at the 
sight of what the box contained. 

There, resting upon deep crimson velvet, were 
gold and jewels enough for a king’s ransom—rings, 
bracelets, brooches, pins, chains, two exquisite 
watches with diamond-studded cases, and a num- 
ber of unset stones of surpassing richness. Notice- 
able above all the rest was a ruby of extraordinary 
size, beautifully cut, and in the heart of which 
gleamed a six-rayed star, quivering with every 
movement like the red planet Mars in his celes- 
tial orbit. 

‘‘For what purpose, think you, these jewels 
are destined ?” Olga asked. 

‘*They are the Empress’s jewels,” responded 
her confidant, readily. ‘‘ But it appears she will 
never want them again. Of what use is the crown 
itself to a head from which reason has flown ?” 


” 
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‘¢ She treasured them for a reason of her own ; 
and for the use she had in mind when she left 
them with me, they may be of the utmost ayail 
just now.” 

“Ah! to save the Emperor!” Schaupbach 
cried, involuntarily. 

“To save him? What do you mean ?” de- 
manded the girl, taking alarm. 

“‘T mean Well, if you are commissioned 
to undertake this service, you must know the true 
state of affairs. The Liberals are in possession of 
Queretaro, and Maximilian is a prisoner in the 
hands of General Escobedo. His fate, apparently, 
rests with President Juarez—unless he can. be 
aided to escape.” 

Olga’s eyes closed for a moment, and she sank 

NAN 
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a driver, for the hazardous journey to Querctaro. 
He also obtained, from influential persons of Im- 
perialist sympathies, letters of recommendation to 
certain hotel keepers and owners of haciendas 
along the route. 

Olga regained her strength with amazing rapid- 
ity, and on the fourth day after her decision she 
was up and ready to set out. Wan and fragile as 
she still looked, Schaupbach knew her well enough 
not to doubt her ability to support the excitement 
and fatigue of the undertaking. Tor additional 
security, the two fraternized with a Mexican mer- 
chant from Queretaro, belonging to the Liberal 
party, who had been to T'acubaya to sce General 
Porfirio Diaz, and was now returning home, 
armed to the teeth as a matter of course. 


‘THEY TOOK THE MOUNTAIN ROADS.” 


back, pale as the pillows on which she lay. Then, 
rousing herself with all the force of a vital con- 
stitution and an intrepid will, she asked : 

“« How far away is Queretaro ?” 

“They say about four days’ journey to the 
north, over a rough road that is infested with 
robbers and guerrillas,” answered Schaupbach. 
“But, my poor- Olga, you know you are on the 
brink of the grave. You cannot dream of leav- 
ing your bed for a fortnight yet. If you will 
trust me, I will take the jewels to Queretaro.” 

“So you shall, mv friend. But,” she added, 
with calm determination, ‘I will go with you.” 


V 
ScHAUPBACH busied himself, the next day, in 
securing an old yellow fiacre, with four mules and 


For three days the travelers in the yellow fia- 
cre pursued their way without encountering any 
difficulties worse than those of rough mountain 
roads. Anxiety spurred them on; for they had 
heard the appalling news of Maximilian’s death 
sentence. Still, they shared the general impression, 
to the effect that President Juarez really intended 
to respite the unfortunate captive, and would be 
rather relieved than otherwise if the latter’s es- 
cape should be in some manner contrived. This 
hope of clemency was strengthened by the tidings 
which met the travelers on their second day out, 
at Tepiji, that Juarez had granted a delay in 
favor of Maximilian and the two Mexican gen- 
erals sentenced to die with him. 

The fourth day of the journey was drawing to 
a close as the old yellow fiacre passed through 
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Colorado, four leagues from Queretaro, which 
goal Olga and her companions hoped to reach 
that same evening. 

A little way out of the town they were shocked 
at the sight of the body of a man, with a black 
cap drawn over his head, hanging from a tree. 
The Mexican remarked that this signified the 
presence of some of Escobedo’s soldiers, or strag- 
glers from the Liberal army, in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The carriage had scarcely proceeded a mile fur- 
ther, when two armed men appeared, one on 
either side of the road, a few rods ahead. They 
raised their guns, and called out a challenge ; but, 
the driver, instead of stopping his mules, whipped 
them into a furious gallop. Then, taking the 
reins in his left hand, he picked up his cara- 
bine with his right. Schaupbach stood behind 
him with a revolver, and covered the man on the 
right-hand side of the road; while his Mexican 
fellow-passenger, with two enormous pistols of 
antique pattern but deadly efficacy, devoted his 
attention to the one on the left. 

Crack! bang! the bandits opened fire, but 
without apparent effect ; whereupon they turned 
and fled into the thicket, followed by a fusillade 
from the carriage as the frightened mules dashed 
past. ; 

Olga, meantime, had remained inside, in the 
back part of the vehicle, forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

With admirable coolness she had leaned out 
forward to see what was going on, and then, fall- 
ing back into her seat, lifted the rear curtain to 
look backward up the road. It was a providen- 
tial instinct that had prompted this precaution. 
There, close behind the fiacre, she saw a third 
man, on horseback, in the act of raising a pistol 
to fire upon her defenders on the high front seat. 

Olga carried a small seven-chambered revolver 
of her own, ready for instant use. She fired two 
quick shots at the stealthy fue in the rear, and 
uttered an exclamation of delight as she saw his 
pistol arm drop to his side. He abandoned the 
chase, and turned into the woods. Schaupbach 
and the Mexican turned round at hearing this 
supplementary firing, but the driver continued 
lashing his mules to the top of their speed, until 
the Hacienda Para, half a league further on, was 
reached. 

Here, thanks to the letters brought from the 
capital, the travelers were hospitably received 
and provided with refuge for the night, they 
having abandoned their original intention of 
pressing on to Queretaro the same evening. One 
of the mules was found to have been hit in the 
shoulder by a bullet, and had to be replaced. 
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Evidently the bandits had intended first to dis- 
able the animals, to prevent flight, and then to 
plunder the travelers at leisure. 

Early the next morning the journey was re- 
sumed, and by eight o’clock the carriage arrived 
on the height of the Cuesta China, which over- 
looks Queretaro from the south. The streets of 
the little city, in full view of the approaching 
travelers from this eminence, presented an ap- 
pearance of unwonted animation. Uniformed 
Liberal soldiers were moving here and there. The 
alameda was thronged. Bells were ringing, and 
the sound of martial music rose upon the morn- 
ing air. 

“‘I fear this festivity bodes us no good,” re- 
marked Olga, as they dismounted in front of the 
Hacienda de Hercules, where their credentials 
assured them a warm welcome. Again they found 
loyal and sympathetic friends, as almost univers- 
ally amongst the residents of Queretaro. 

The headquarters of the Liberal commander, 
General Escobedo, to whom it was necessary to 
apply for permission to see the captive Maximil- 
lan, were at some distance, on the other side of 
the Rio Blanco. 

“‘Where is he—the Emperor ?” was the first 
question asked by Olga, whose feminine nerves. 
were now strained to their utmost tension. 

“*At the Convent de los Capucinos,” replied 
the Mexican hostess, with a horror-stricken shud- 
der. ‘At least, they say he was taken there after 
the execution.” 

“* The execution ? Execution of whom ?” 

“Of the Emperor, and Mejia, and Miramon. 
They were shot on the Cerro de la Campafia, only 
an hour ago.” 

The girl uttered an agonizing cry, reeled against 
the wall, and sank fainting to the floor. 


VI. 


ScHAUPBACH, in a dazed way, helped to con- 
sole and quiet his companion, after she had re- 
vived. Then, at her command, he went forth to 
the Convent de los Capucinos to see with his own 
eyes, if possible, the dead body of the Austrian 
prince in whose service he had come to Mexico. 

Shortly after he had left the hacienda a com- 
motion was heard outside, and the sefiora has- 
tened to where Olga lay exhausted on the sofa. 

‘* Sefiorita,” she said, ‘‘ there is a Captain Gon- 
zales, of the Liberal Army, who says he comes 
from General Escobedo to examine the strangers 
in my house.” : 

“*Gonzales, in the Liberal Army ? I knew one 
of that name on the Imperialist side—in the Reg- 
iment of the Empress, in fact,” said Olga, turn- 
ing, if possible, a shade paler. 
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«‘Probably the same,” rejoined the Mexican 
lady. ‘‘ You know that the greater part of Maxi- 
milian’s soldiers here went over to Escobedo. In 
fact, the city itself was betrayed by Colonel Lopez 
—so they say.” 

«*T wish to see this man,” said Olga, resolutely ; 
and her loyal hostess, nodding assent, left the 
room. , 

Gonzales—the same who had played the Romeo 
at Chapultepec, but now wearing the uniform of 
a captain of the army of Juarez—entered a mo- 
ment later. His right arm was bound in a hand- 
kerchief slung from the opposite shoulder. 

Captain Gonzales lost no time in resuming his 
old role. 

«‘Ah, blue eyes! my little Olga! 
thus we meet after so long a separation ? 
have come all the way to Queretaro to find 

*« A miserable traitor! You are in fit company 
here.” 

‘Ah, well! the Austrian chicken has been 
plucked,” continued Gonzales, not heeding her 
contempt and indignation. ‘‘ How unfortunate 
that you did not get here a little earlier !” 

“©So I should have done, but for Ah!” 
she cried, a sudden intuition flashing upon her 
mind, as she pointed to his disabled arm, ‘‘ where 
did you get that wound? Not in battle, I am 
sure.” 

*« Devil !” he hissed, in a burst of uncontrolla- 
ble passion. Then he made an effort to command 
himself, and went on, in the old insinuating 
tone: “‘ Listen to me, Olga. Ifyou had not spoilt 
everything last night, with that dangerous toy of 
yours, I could have got you well rid of your 
troublesome companions, so that you and I could 
have gone off together, free, rich, and lovers, as 
in the old times. Maximilian is now past all 
help, and Carlotta will never ask for her jewels. 
Come, my fair! it is not yet too late. If you will 
confide in me, I will guarantee you against any 
interference from Escobedo, and will myself con- 
duct you safely out of Queretaro. Now, your an- 
swer ?” 

*« My answer is that ”’— snapping her fingers in 
his face. ‘‘ Poor wretch! you have overreached 
yourself, and gain nothing. I shall rest here, 
and return to Mexico at my pleasure, without any 
aid or interference from you. You know you 
dare not have me summoned before General Es- 
eobedo, because I could tell him more than 
enough abont you to jeopardize your precious 
neck. I despise and defy you. Go!” 

The Mexican turned dusky pale, and his white 
teeth gleamed in a sinister smile, as he bewed 
himself out, saying: 

“‘We shall see. You have made your choice.” 


And is it 


You 
a” 
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An hour later Schaupbach returned with con- 
firmation of the tragic story of the morning. He 
had seen the body of the slain Maximilian, and 
had learned from the Princess Salm-Salm the de- 
tails of the unhappy Emperor’s farcical trial and 
ghastly execution. The princess was an Ameri- 
can lady, wedded to the gallant Prussian officer 
of Maximilian’s staff, who was still a prisoner at 
the Cruz. She had moved heaven and earth, 
during a month past, to secure either the pardon 
or the escape of Maximilian ; and the latter might 
have been accomplished, beyond a peradventure, 


- had a sufficient sum in ready money been forth- 


coming with which to bribe his by no means in- 
corruptible guards. Upon hearing this, Olga wept 
in anguish of spirit. 

“But for that traitor and cutthroat Gonzales,” 
she cried, ‘‘I might have got here in time.” 

‘Don’t say that,” returned the phlegmatic and 
philosophical Schaupbach. ‘‘ You did your ut- 
most. Depend upon it, the Emperor’s fate did 
not turn upon the mere circumstance of our 
reaching Queretaro a few hours earlier or later. 
He was doomed to die, and now all is over. Our 
responsibility ends here. The last tie which 
bound us to this accursed Eden, Mexico, is broken. 
Courage, Olga! Let us save ourselves at all haz- 
ards, our treasure if we can, and quit this coun- 
try at once and forever.” 

Olga listened intently, and remained silent for 
some moments after he had ceased speaking. 
Then she said : 

‘You are right, and lam with you. We have 
a dangerous enemy in Gonzales, but I can outwit 
him. He knows we have the jewels, but thinks 
we will return to the capital with them. I have 
a different idea. Let us call in Sefiora Morales.” 


VII. 


SrXora Moraes was the mistress of the ha- 
cienda where they had found refuge. She placed 
every resource at their disposal in aid of the plan 
which the three now developed, in a conference 
lasting through the remainder of the day. 

That same night Schaupbach left the Hacienda 
de Hercules, and took up his quarters in another 
suburb of the town with trusted friends of the 
Morales. 

From the direction of this suburb, early the 
next morning, rattled a clumsy vehicle of the 
most primitive construction, though common 
enough in provincial Mexico. It was a country 
cart, drawn by a donkey and a bull, driven by a 
lazy, cigarette-smoking Mexican, with a half- 
grown boy seated by his side. The load consisted 
of a burly cask of pulque, the fermented sap of 
the maguey plant. 
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The cart drew up in front of the Hacienda de 
Ilercules, presumably with the purpose of deliv- 
ering the household’s daily supply of the national 
beverage. The boy dismounted, and carried the 
pulque into the house in an earthen vessel. IIe 
was gone fully a quarter of an hour; but, then, 
fifteen minutes is the smallest unit of time with 
a Mexican at work. Finally he reappeared, 
mounted the cart beside the driver, and they lum- 
bered away out of town by the Tula road to the 
northward. 

It was so common an occurrence, such an 
everyday sight, that nobody thought of bestowing 
a second look upon the cart or the persons therein. 
Even if anyone had done so, it would have taken 
a very sharp observer to detect that the boy who 
had entered the Hacienda de Hercules, and the 
one who came out and rode away with the pulque 
cask, were not the same person, although wear- 
ing the same clothes. 

It is not unlikely that Captain Gonzales him- 
self, smoking his after-breakfast cigar on the 
alameda, may have seen the uncouth equipage 
amble past; but how could he dream that the 
lazy vagabond on the driver’s seat was the Aus- 
trian Schaupbach, and the boy with the big som- 
brero beside him the equally well-disguised Olga 
Islar ? 

They took the mountain roads, and crossing 
the Sierra Madre, struck the Gulf coast near 
Tampico. They dispensed their pulque in-reg- 
ular peddler fashion at the villages along the 
route. No remarks were made by customers as 
to any peculiar flavor in the yeasty beverage. 
Nevertheless, in the bottom of the cask reposed 
the steel jewel box of the Empress Carlotta, with 
all its precious contents. 

At Tampico the fugitives heard rumors of a 


dashing Liberal captain, in russet riding boots, - 


who was scouring the routes in search of two Aus- 
trians—a man and a woman—whom nobody had 
seen. The pulque sellers heard this rumor with 
an assumed indifference which they by no means 
felt. However, as another week passed, and they 
neared the Texan frontier without having en- 
countered Gonzales, their anxiety abated, and 
they even began to doubt if, after all, ¢hey could 
be the object of the yellow-booted horseman’s 
pursuit. 

When they came upon the diligence route, only 
one day’s journey from Matamoras and the Rio 
Grande, it was decided that the boy Lazaro (in 
which character Olga was masquerading) should 
precede her companion, and, taking the jewel 
case with her in a handbag, await Schanpbach in 
Brownsville, Texas, while he disposed of the an- 
imals and cart in Mexico. Moreover, it seemed 
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prudent for them to cross the frontier separately 
in case of their being watched. 

When the time of parting came poor Olga had 
a momentary spell of womanly weakness. Ifer 
lip quivered, and her blue eyes looked ready to 
overflow with tears. Schaupbach langhed at her 
misgivings, and said : 

“Why, it’s only for a day or two, and our 
troubles are as good as ended. If you are going 
to give way to such nonsense, the sooner you get 
back into petticoats the better !’ 


VII. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when the diligence 
set her down at a small inn, in a secluded quarter 
of the frontier town of Matamoras. She had de- 
cided to make her purchases there, preparatory to 
resuming her feminine apparel, and to cross the 
Rio Grande that evening, after recruiting her 
strength with an hour’s rest. 

Retiring, after supper, to the room temporarily 
assigned her, carrying the inseparable handbag, 
and making the usual cautious survey of her sur- 
roundings, she noticed that the wooden window 
shutter was slightly ajar. This, however, might 
be accounted for by the fact that carpenters had 
been recently at work in the place—their tools 
were still lying in a corner on the floor. 

Reassured, Olga did precisely what a woman 
might naturally have been expected to do under 
the circumstances—cast a glance at the looking- 
glass hanging over the toilet stand. What she 
saw reflected there, back of her own pale face, 
almost caused her heart to stop beating. 

At the further end of the room, from beneath 
the low bed, and just catching the gleam of the 
candlelight, protruded a yellow boot ! 

Olga did not faint nor scream. ‘To the sudden, 
sickening stroke of terror succeeded a flash of des- 
perate resolution and concentrated energy. 

Quickly, yet without an abrupt movement, she 
went to the corner where the carpenter’s tools lay, 
and picked up a heavy wooden mallet and a large 
pair of steel compasses, or dividers, These com- 
passes she placed clampwise over the ankle of the 
protruding boot leg, and then, with a few cner- 
getic blows from the mallet, drove the steel points 
deep into the plank floor. 

The wearer of the yellow boots, having crawled 
under the bed head first, was thus pinned down 
in such a manner that he could not make a re- 
verse movement and liberate himself by the use 
of his hands. 

Iis smothered curses—the lurid Spanish curses 
of Captain Gonzales—came faintly to Olga’s car 
as she heaped upon the bed all the movable fur- 
niture in the room, and then, locking the door 
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A JAPANESE REBEOOA. 


outside and taking away the key, fled from the 
place like an avenging spirit. 


IX. 

THE next day, when Schaupbach, having set- 
tled his affairs and come safely to Matamoras, 
crossed the river and directed his buoyant steps 
toward the only hotel in Brownsville, he found the 
place a centre of popular excitement. 

Ile inquired what was the matter, and a hard- 
looking, grizzled old frontiersman, seated on the 
hotel steps, said : 

«A woman knifed, I reckon. Anybody’d think, 
from the fuss they’re making, that nobody wasn’t 
never killed in browrsville afore.” 

Schaupbach mechanically followed the rough 


but not unkindly throng of idlers and townspeo- 
ple to an upper chamber of the hotel, where the 
victim of the squalid tragedy lay. 

He pushed his way to the couch, gazed an in- 
stant upon the dead face, and then fell on his 
knees beside it, overpowered by the first and only 
great emotion of his life. 

It was Olga—poor, brave little Olga, who had 
emerged triumphant from her long ordeal only to 
be stricken down at the eleventh hour with the 
Mexican’s vengeful dagger in her heart. 

The mystery of her end who should unravel ? 
None knew what had happened during her last 
day and night upon earth save the wretch who 
had, with such relentless cunning, done her to 
death. 
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The box of jewels, which she had so faithfully 
guarded, whose every stone might have repre- 
sented a congealed drop of heart’s blood or a 
soul-wrung human tear, was gone. Neither the 
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asteria ruby, nor any of the hundred gems now 
dispersed back into the circulation of commerce, 
ever told its chapter of the tale, or shone the 
more dimly for what its brilliant eye had seen. 


VERANDA AND COURTYARD. 
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By A, B. DE GUERVILLE, 


A WELL-KNOWN Japanese politician, a minister 
of state, was discussing the “ Woman Question ” 
with an American, and our countryman was try- 
ing to impress the Asiatic with the beauties of 
feminine liberty and freedom. After speaking at 
length he closed his remarks by calling the atten- 
tion of the Japanese to the great difference be- 
tween their ways of looking at marriage. ‘‘ Yes, 
I see,” said the other ; ‘‘ great difference, indeed. 
When I marry, I take a head servant ; when you 
marry, you become one.” After this the Amer- 
ican made up his mind that the Japanese had no 
respect for women, and simply considered them as 


servants—nay, as slaves. Great was his surprise 
when, later on, he read letters and articles by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, presenting the Japanese women 
as the reigning queens of that empire. He would 
have been much. more surprised had he read 
Pierre Loti, Norman, and others, the opinions of 
those writers being so different that one is in- 
clined to think that there are several Japans in 
this world. There is but one, but it contains sev- 
eral classes of women whose conditions are very 
different. Pierre Loti, after spending several 
months en téte-d-léte with a dancing girl of the 
lower class, whose cousin is a ‘‘ kurouma,” cannot 
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give us a fair idea of Japanese women, as he 
knows nothing of the middle and upper classes. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s opinion is to that of Loti 
what white is to black. The great English writer 
knows the most charming and refined ladies of 
Japan, but he is toofmuch of a poet to judge 
them asaman. He loves them as he loves nat- 
ure, and could not possibly speak of them in ey- 
eryday prose. He drapes them in the veils of 
poesy, and dreams he is in heaven, surrounded by 
angels. 

All Japanese girls are not pretty. In fact, 
there are fewer pretty girls there than in Amer- 
ica, and I have not seen one that was beautiful. 
The most one can say of a Japanese beauty is: 
“* How pretty she is!” or, ‘‘How cute!” One 
could never think of saying: ‘“‘ What a beautiful 
woman !” And yet the Japanese girl charms ey- 
eryone. She does not charm by her so-called 
beauty, but by her originality, her grace, her gen- 
tleness, her kindness, her sweetness. She is the 
best-natured woman in the world, the most affa- 
ble, the most polite and the most amiable. There 
‘is about her a je ne sais quoi so dainty and so 
sweet that you cannot help liking her. Men over 
there pretend that she is less intelligent than they 
are. That is a gross injustice, and I am con- 
vinced that, on the contrary, the women of Japan 
are more intelligent than the men. In fact, some 
of the best rulers Japan ever had were empresses 
whose lives would afford subjects for universal 
biographies. The present Empress is recognized 
as the most progressive and intelligent woman of 
the country, both by the Japanese and the foreign 
diplomats. She takes a great interest in all ques- 
tions, social or political, and often advises the 
Emperor. She is deeply interested in works of 
charity, and in the schools for women and girls. 
From time to time she visits the schools, comes 
to the examinations, gives prizes and rewards, 
and it is a well-known fact that her purse is always 
open when improvements are needed. 

With the ladies of her court, she has opened 
several hospitals and a training school for nurses, 
which can well be compared with any of our in- 
stitutions. The Japanese ladies have been greatly 
helped in their work by an English lady, Mme. 
Sannomiya, wife of the master of ceremonies of 
the imperial court. Another well-known Amer- 
ican lady in Yokohama has established a hospital 
for the Japanese, a most needed and much-praised 
institution. In Tokio they have formed a soci- 
ety of the Red Cross, whose services will be price- 
less in case of war. Twenty years ago, during 
the civil war, there was not a nurse to take care 
of the wonnded. 

Japanese women do not care much for love, 
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and Cupid has but little influence upon them. 
They prefer friendship—it is less trying and less 
deceiving. Passionate love as it exists in Amer- 
ica and Europe seems unknown to them, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is on account 
of all of them having uniformly dark skin and 
hair—‘‘ étant de la méme peau,” as the French 
would say. It is a well-known fact that a man 
with light hair and skin will most naturally fall 
in love with a brunette, but very seldom with a 
blonde, and vice versd. What is more, people of 
the same complexion marrying each other are sel- 
dom happy. I do not assert that it would be suf- 
ficient to send a few blonds or blondes to Japan 
to set the hearts of that country on fire at once. 
It would take a great many years to change the 
nature of its people. After all, they may be bet- 
ter off than we are. Not knowing the consuming 
passions, they never suffer their torments, and are 
contented with a quieter affection. 

A kiss is an unknown thing in Japan. I know 
you will exclaim, as I did: ‘ But what do they 
do ?” I cannot tell you what they do, but I sup- 
pose they have something to replace it—what, I 
have not yet discovered. Certain it is that a 
lover never kisses his sweetheart, a husband never 
kisses his wife, a mother never kisses her child. 
He made a great mistake, the man who wrote 
that a kiss was ‘‘ nature’s Volapiik, the universal 
language of love.” You can kiss any Japanese girl 
—she will not object, for she cannot possibly un- 
derstand what you mean. She will only think : 
““What queer people these foreigners are !” 

To give an idea of what the Japanese think of 
kissing, I shall reproduce here an essay written 
in English in a Tokio school by a Japanese young 
man : “ RISs. 

‘‘The wind of Occidental civilization swept all-over the 
country, and their customs were introduced day after day, 
and most of the Japanese young men are indulging in 
their manners. When they meet together they shake 
hands. They begin their speaking with ‘*Good morn- 
ing.’ They put roses on their bosom, as if the presents 
of young ladies. That is right; I don't say that it is bad 
or foolish. You had better do so. But there is one thing 
that is awful dangerous—that is kiss what is call English. 
What is kiss? Kiss is a salute by touching the lips closely 
together, and use when express a strong sympathy. Now, 
let me tell you the reason of it. First, it is physically dan- 
gerous. Toothache, consumption of the lungs and other 
diseases transfer by certain means to other persons. The 
kiss is the best interposition amongst certain means in 
transferring certain diseases. Take a lady who has disease 
in her lungs, for instance, and I kiss her; her disease may 
transfer to me, and I may become a sick man. This is the 
first disadvantage. Secondly, it does not seem fair to 
Japanese eyes. When I see people kiss I feel disagree- 
able, and therefore all Japanese feel disagreeable. I am 
sure in such reasons, I dare say, it is quite bad to intro- 
duce that custom in our country.” 
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A TEN-YEAR-OLD JAPANESE GIRL. 


If Japanese girls know nothing 
about kissing, they know as much 
about peanuts and chewing gum as 
American girls do. Peanuts are to be 
found in Japan, and plenty of them. 

Some time ago I was dining in a 
teahouse with friends, and, as is the 
custom there, we were served by a 
number of Japanese girls. Some 
were extremely pretty. All at once I 
noticed one of them imitating a Jer- 
sey cow as perfectly as some of our 
American girls could. This amused 
me, and I wondered if the tutti-frutti 
horror had already found its way to 
Japan. It was useless to try and 
speak Japanese with her. I simply 
opened her mouth with my fingers to 
get a look at the dreaded stuff. The 
girl laughed, and, opening a piece of 
paper carefully folded in her pocket- 
book, she showed me small pieces of 
red and white seaweed. This is what 
they chew. But a Japanese girl does 
not chew the same as others. What 
she chews is much smaller. It does 
not fill her little mouth to the ut- 
inost, and then she does not go at it 
like a cannibal. She does it slowly, 
quietly—I would say elegantly, if one 


could possibly be elegant while imitating a rumi- 
nating animal. 
* * # a * * 

I began this paper intending to speak seriously 
of Japanese women, and here I am talking kisses, 
peanuts and chewing gum. 

It is difficult to get a fair idea of the condition 
of Japanese women, for it differs in the upper, 
the middle and the lower classes. Different also 
is it amongst those who still believe in the Old 
Japan, and the champions of progress. I had a 
long conversation on this subject with Mr. Yambe, 
a young Japanese who is the secretary of the im- 
perial World’s Fair commission. He first acknowl- 
edged the fact that morals are very different in 
Japan, from what they are in America, and he 
strongly urged upon me that the morals of the 
middle class are much higher than among the 
upper and the lower classes. To this other peo- 
ple have answered : ‘‘ No wonder ; he belongs to 
the middle class himself.” 

My opinion is that morals aro better in tho 
higher class. J shall try to give you an idea of 


JAPANESE GIRL OF THE UPPER MIDDLE CLASS (DAUGHTER OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF KIOTO, AND WIFE OF A PROFESSOR IN THE IM- 
_PERIAL UNIVERSITY). 
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what a Japanese of the middle class thinks of the 
condition of women: First of all, it must be 
improved. Japan has made much progress dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and has improved 
everything but the condition of its women. It 
is impossible for a country to go forward and 
leave its women behind. The history of the 
world shows us that women must progress with 
the country. They influence everything, and 
their influence is generally good, as may be seen 
from what they have done in other countries. 
But what can be the influence of women if they 
remain a century behind the nation ? 

The first thing to do is to educate them, but 
this is a difficult task. ‘The education of women 
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in other countries has taken centuries of labor. 
Japan must jump without transition from a past 
of slavery and feudalism to the independence and 
liberty of the nineteenth century. Millions of 
women cannot be educated at once, and schools 
for women of all ages and conditions cannot be 
opened ina few months. It must be done little 
by little, and here lies the danger, for the rela- 
tively few who first receive a liberal education 
feel themselves so much superior to the others 
that they immediately become ‘* bas bleus *’—care 
nothing for home, husband or children. They 
want to read noyels and poetry, and become 
detestable. Wligher education makes a Japa- 
nese woman a précieuse ridicule, an indifferent 
wife and a cold-hearted mother. Therefore, 
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higher education must be left aside ; and, instead 
of that, good manual training schools established 
—schools where girls will learn to read, write and 
count; get a knowledge of geography, history, 
chemistry ; make a study of morals and hygiene, 
and devote at least half of their time to sewing, 
embroidery, decorative art, cooking and house- 
keeping. here are already a large number of 
these schools in Japan, and they are most suc- 
cessful. 

I visited the manual training school of Tokio, 
which has departments of painting, embroidery, 
sewing, cooking, etc. A few hours every day are 
devoted to English, reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and to lectures on morals. The girls 
are received free, but their embroidery and paint- 
ing are sold for the benefit of the school. They 
work from eight to ten hours a day. 

My Japanese friend pretends that those schools 
are not sufficient, and that there are two other 
things to be considered in order to promote the 
condition of women, viz., food reform and dress 
reform. Japanese women, says my friend, are 
pitifully weak and nervous, the reason being that 
they do not eat enough and cannot take any exer- 
cise on account of the way of dressing. Very few 
Japanese women eat meat of any kind. They 
satisfy their appetite with vegetables and sweets, 
candies or cakes. This is not enough to sustain 
the body, the result being a kind of nervous de- 
bility. This abstertion from meat is a relic of 
Buddhism, which religion prohibits its followers 
from eating anything that has been alive. Many 
oli parents still believe in this doctrine, and do 
not allow their daughters to eat meat. There- 
fore, the first thing requisite is to impress upon 
the minds of the Japanese women the fact that 
eating is necessary in order to gain strength, and 
that they can safely cat fowl and flesh. 

I am not convinced of the invulnerability of 
my friend’s theory, for one can hardly believe 
in the physical weakness of Japanese women after 
seeing the immense loads they carry. You can 
see small girls, five or six years old, carrying on 
their backs for hours babies of ten and twelve 
months. This can hardly be taken as an indica- 
tion of weakness. Then, again, overeating is sim- 
ply a bad habit, as smoking or chewing, and 
those who have not acquired it are as strong as 
others, if not stronger. Look, for instance, at the 
jinrikisha men, drawing a passenger all day long 
in a little carriage, through all kinds of weather, 
and running like deers. Do they eat much ? 
Hardly more than a Japanese girl—hardly more 
than a bird. 

Dress reform seems to be a great question of 
the day. Like many foreigners, I should be sorry 
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to see the lovely Japanese dresses disappear. Yet 
I can understand the objections made to them. 
They are go narrow at the bottom as to absolutely 
prevent normal walking, or exercise of any kind. 
Yet they must be made so, or they would not be 
decent. Then, the Japanese dress, with all its 
beautiful belongings, is too expensive. The upper 
part of the dress has its inconveniences as well as 
the lower, and is not good for any kind of work. 
The only advantage is that they use no corsets. 
It is strange that at the time Americans are also 
speaking of dress reform and complaining of 
their own garments the Japanese should think of 
adopting those same American fashions. 

Foreigners laugh at the Japanese women dress- 
ing in foreign clothes. Certainly they are not as 
graceful as in their own costumes, for they do not 
know how to wear the Occidental dresses. The 
wearing of strange garments cannot be learned in 
a day. Let American girls try on the Japanese 
dresses without the help of a competent costumer, 
and see what they will look like. The Japanese 
women are learning to dress well, even in foreign 
costumes. I may mention here that the Empress 
and other ladies of the court are well, simply and 
verv prettily dressed. 

Speaking of Japanese girls in European attire 
recalls to me that I heard an American lady say : 
“© Oh, it is horrible! they have no shape.” Of 
course, the Japanese know nothing about corsets, 
but what do we mean by “‘shape”? Is it to be 
three and a half inches through the waist and 
three and a half feet across the shoulders ? What 
some call shape, others would call deformity. A 
Japanese girl, looking at a foreign lady, asked : 
‘* Where does she keep her stomach ?” and as no 
one could answer, ‘‘ Very strange,” she said again. 
““But she must keep it just under her throat, 
where she is so big.” ‘he question of dress re- 
form is doubtless a serious one, and it is to be 
hoped that a happy medium between the Japa- 
nese and American fashions will be found. 

According to the middle-class idea, the women 
of Japan have no influence whatever, and are 
merely the toys of men. Of course they speak 
for their own class of people. The Japanese 
woman of that class has many servants—for they 
are cheap there—aud has nothing to do but to 
please and amuse her husband and master. She 
does not rear her children herself, but has hired 
nurses. 

Enlightened people, on the contrary, pretend 
that she has a wonderful influence, is extremely 
happy, and has charge of all the home affairs. It 
must be acknowledged that Japanese women are 
the most honest and devoted wives. Most of the 
foreigners living in Japan have married Japanese 
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girls, and are perfectly contented. The morals 
of the women of the lower class are very loose be- 
fore they marry, but they begin to have some 
scruples when they belong to a husband. Jap- 
anese men are not different from others, and are 
capable of breaking their vows of fidelity. The 
time to admire a Japanese woman is when she 
finds out that her husband is deceiving her. A 
few who have bad tempers simply kill him, but 
most of them take the wrong with resignation, and 
if the husband has a child by the other woman, 
the wife takes it to her home and adopts it. 

Japanese women have three recreations—smok- 
ing, singing and dancing. They smoke most 
gracefully, as they do everything. This habit 
was imported to Japan by the Spaniards some one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Japanese girls do 
not smoke cigarettes, like the Spanish, but pipes, 
the daintiest little pipes, beautifully ornamented 
and holding just enough tobacco for one or two 
puffs. They carry a small leather pouch con- 
taining their tobacco, and some fine paper which 
they use to clean their pipes. 

There is in Tokio a school for the young ladies 
of noble parents, which can compare with any 
European or American institution. Many of the 
princesses and most of the court ladies have tray- 
eled in Europe, and speak fluently one or two for- 
eign languages. In the upper class the influence 
of women is very great, and their husbands gen- 
erally consult them. 

Japanese women dislike to see a man with a 
beard, and this is why most Japanese have clean- 
shaved faces. Japanese girls of the middle and 
lower classes do not like foreigners on account 
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of their mustaches; but they admire greatly a 
clean-shaved young American. 

The singers and the dancing girls, who are 
numbered by thousands, form a most miserable 
and pitiful class. Most of them are sold by their 
parents to individuals whose slaves they become. 
That person has the same control over them as a 
liveryman has over his horses. He hires them 
out by the hour, the evening, the day, the night, 
the week or the month. ‘They must dance and 
play and sing whenever commanded. Worse than 
that, they must live sometimes for months with 
men they hate. Their ‘‘ proprietor ” lodges and 
boards them, and gives them enough money to 
dress. Nearly all those girls are comparatively 
well educated and have excellent manners. 
Strange to say, girls of this class who have met 
a man who took enough fancy to them to buy 
them back and marry them have uniformly 
made the best of wives. Many Japanese ladies, 
now prominent, used to be ‘‘ geishas,” as, for in- 
stance, the wife of the late Japanese Minister to 
Vienna, who is refined, well educated, and is re- 
ceived in the best society. It has happened more 
than once that a geisha, disgusted with her way 
of living, has committed suicide. One of them 
drowned herself just opposite the Imperial Hotel, 
two days after my arrival in Tokio. I shall never 
forget the impression made on me by the sight 
of the stiff and cold body of a girl once graceful, 
pretty and charming, and who in her eighteenth 
year decided to die rather than sell her smiles 
and love. With her and her kind: 


‘La vie est une fleur—elle s’ouvre, et on la brise!” 


THE NEW YEAR. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


A wanDERIxe heir to wealth I never piled. 
I take this gift of Time, and as I hold 
This. New Year with its counted days of gold, 
I muse and wonder like a little child— 
Hardly to such: rich fortune reconciled— 
Yet planning how to spend it, and with bold 
Design to fill each day with manifold 
Good deeds, fair thoughts, and pleasure undefiled. 


Why should wealth make us spendthrift? In one day 
A man may write a never-dying word, 
Or strike a blow to ring adown the years! 
Yet here are thrice a hundred; and shall they 
Be doled out like the last, with ill use blurred ? 
O fair New Year! I take the gift with tears. 
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“THE Shee TOLD BY A PROVENC AL SHEPHERD. 


By ‘ALPHONSE Dau DET, 


In the days when I was shepherd on the Lube- 


ron I used to pass whole weeks without seeing a 
living soul, alone among the pastures with my 
dog, Labri, and my flocks. From time to time 
the hermit of Mont de l’Ure went by, on his 
search after simples, or, maybe, I spied the black 
face of some charcoal burner from Piedmont ; 
but these were simple folk, whom silence had 
rendered taciturn. They had lost the taste for 
talk, and knew nothing of the gossip of the vil- 
lages and towns down in the lowlands. And so, 
every second week, when I heard the bells of our 
farm mule tinkling up the road, with my provi- 
sions for another fortnight, and when I saw the 
brisk head of our little miarro coming up the 


mountain side, and growing little by little more 
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distinct, or the russet henadeaas of old “ Aunt” 
Norade, I was very happy, I’can tell you. I made 
them tell me the news ‘of the countryside below, 
the baptisms and the marriages ; but what inter- 
ested me most was to hear about my employer’s 
daughter, our little mistress Stéphanette, the 
prettiest maiden for ten leagues round. Without 
sceming to take too much interest, I used to make 
them tell me if she went about much to fairs or 
parties, and if fresh lovers were always flocking 
about her. If you ask how these matters con- 
cerned me—me, a poor upland shepherd—I must 
answer that I was twenty years old, and in all my 
life had seen nothing so beautiful as Stéphanette. 

Now one Sunday, when I was expecting my 
fortnight’s victuals, it happened that they did not 
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arrive till very late. During the morning I said 
to myself, “It’s because of the High Mass to- 
day ;” then, toward noon, a heavy storm broke, 
and I thought that the mule could not’ have 
started, because of the bad state of the roads. 
At last, about three o’clock, the sky having cleared 
by that time, and the mountain glittering with 
rain and sunshine, I heard, amid the dripping of 
the leaves and the rushing of the swollen streams, 
the bells of the mule ringing as brisk and gay as 
the chimes on an Euster morning. But *twas 
neither our little mdarro that drove her; no, nor 
old Aunt Norade. It was—guess who it was—our 
little lady, my friends! our little lady herself, 
seated there between the wicker panniers, all 
aglow with the mountain air and the refreshing 
breath of the storm. 

The little farm boy was sick: Aunt Norade off 
on a holiday to visit her children. 

Pretty Stéphanette told me all this as she 
alighted from her mule; and also that she was 
late because she had lost her way; but to see her 
in that Sunday attire, with her flowered ribbons, 
her gleaming white skirt and her lace, you would 
have thought she had lingered at some dance in- 
stead of seeking her way among the thickets. 
The charming maid she! Icould not take my 
eyes off her. It is true I had never seen her so 
near. Sometimes in winter, when the flocks were 
led down to the plain, and I used to go, in the 
evenings, and eat my supper in the farmhouse, 
she would trip through the kitchen, with hardly 
a word for the farm hands, always daintily dressed 
and the least bit disdainful. Now I had her there 
before me, all to myself. Wasn’t it enough to 
make one lose his head ? 

When she pulled the provisions out of the pan- 
nier, Stéphanette began to look about her with 
curiosity. Lifting her pretty Sunday skirt a lit- 
tle, lest the mud should spoil it, she entered the 
sheepfold, asked to see the corner where I slept, 
the straw bed with the sheepskin coverlet, my 
cape hitched on the wall, my crucifix, my flint 
gun. All of these amused her. 

“So this is where you live, poor shepherd ? 
How tiresome you must find it here, always alone! 
How do you manage? What do you think 
about ?” 

I longed to answer, ‘‘ About you, mistress.” It 
would have been no lie; but the trouble was so 
great within me that I could not find so much as 
a word. I thought she saw it, too, and—little 
mischiefmaker |!—took pleasure in doubling my 
awkwardness by teasing me. 

‘*And your sweetheart, shepherd ? Does she 
climb up, sometimes, to see you? She must be 
the Lady of the Golden Fleece, no doubt, or the 
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fairy Estérelle—she who only inhabits the mount- 
ain tops.” 

And she herself might have been that fairy 
Estérelle as‘she spoke, looking back with that 
pretty smile as she turned to go—to go so soon 
that her visit seemed a vision only. 

“God keep you, shepherd !” 

«« Farewell, mistress !” 

And with that she was gone, carrying back the 
empty baskets. 

As she disappeared in the thicket down the hill 
it seemed that the loose stones trickling under 
her mule’s hoofs were dropping one by one upon 
my heart. I heard them far away, and farther 
yet ; and until sunset I stood as a man in a dream, 
not daring to stir for fear of awakening. Toward 
evening, as the hollow of the valleys became blue, 
and the sheep crowded together, bleating to enter 
the fold again, I heard my name called up the 
slope, and saw our little lady reappear, no longer 
laughing, as before, but shivering with cold and 
terror and wet. 

It seemed that at the foot of the mountain she 
had found the Sorgue swollen by the rain of the 
late storm, and that, wishing to cross it at all 
hazard, she had come near to drowning herself. 
The terrible part was that, at this hour of the 
night, she could no longer dream of returning to 
the farm ; for the little lady could never have 
found the crosscut road by herself, and, as for 
me, I could not leave the flock. The prospect of 
spending the night on the mountain greatly dis- 
turbed her, above all because the folk at home 
would be so anxious. I did my very best to 
hearten her. 

“In July the nights are short, mistress. 
worry’ll soon be over.” 

And quickly I lit a big fire to dry her feet and 
her frock soaked in the waters of the Sorgue. 
Next I set milk before her, and cheese biscuits ; 
but the poor little maid could neither think of 
warming herself nor of eating ; and when I saw 
the big tears rising in her eyes, I, too, wanted to 
weep. 

Meanwhile night was come indeed. On the 
mountain tops there lingered but a powdery glow, 
and a bright haze along their western slopes. I 
desired our little lady to enter within the sheep- 
fold and lie down to sleep. Having spread a fine 
new sheepskin on the straw, I wished her good 
night, and went to sit and keep watch before the 
gate. God is my witness that, for all the love 
that scorched my blood, no evil thought occurred 
to me—nothing but a great pride that in a corner 
of the fold, close to the curious sheep, who gazed 
at her closed eyes—a lamb whiter and purer than 
them all—slept my master’s daughter under my 
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protection. Never had the heavens seemed so 
deep to me, the stars so lustrous. 

Suddenly the hatch of the sheepfold opened, 
and Stéphanette appeared. She could not sleep. 
The sheep rustled the straw as they stirred or 
bleated in their sleep. She would rather be out 
by the fire. Seeing this, I wrapped my goatskin 
over her shoulders, and made the fire brisker ; 
and we staid there, seated side by side, without 
speaking. If you have ever passed the night un- 
der the stars, you know that, at the hour when 
men are sleeping, a mysterious world awakes in 
the solitude of silence. Then the springs sing 
far clearer, and the meres are lit up with little 
tongues of flame. All the spirits of the mount- 
ain fare abroad, going and coming as they list ; 
and in the air there are whisperings, impercepti- 
ble noises, as if one were listening to the growth 
of the trees, the pushing of the green herb. Day 
is the lifetime of the breathing world, but night 
of the inanimate. When one is not used to it 
this frightens; and so our little lady was all 
a-tremble, and drew closer to me at the slightest 
sound. Once a long, melancholy cry broke out 
from the mere that glimmered far below, and was 
borne up the hill to us, swelling and sinking. At 
the same moment a lovely shooting star glided 
over our heads in the same direction, as if the cry 
we had just heard carried a trail of light along 
with it. 

«* What is that ?” Stéphanette whispered. 

«That is a soul entering paradise ;” and I 
made the sign of the cross. 

She, too, crossed herself, and remained a mo- 
ment gazing upward, very thoughtfully. Then 
she said : 

“It is true, then, shepherd, that you people are 
sorcerers 2” 

«« By no means, little lady. Only here we live 
nearer the stars, and know what is happening up 
yonder better than the folk in the plain.” 

She was still looking upward, her chin rested 
on her hand, wrapped in her woolly skin like a 
small shepherdess straight from heaven. 

«©What numbers! And how lovely it is: 
Never have I seen so many. Do you know their 
names, shepherd ?” 

“Why, yes, mistress. Look straight above our 
heads. That is St. James’s Road. It runs from 
France straight over Spain. It was St. James of 
Galicia who traced it there to show the brave 
Charlemagne his way when he was making war 


upon the Saracens. Further on you have the 
Chariot of Souls, with its four flashing wheels, 
The three stars which go before it are the Team ; 
and that quite little one, close to the third, is the 
Charioteer. Do you see that shower of stars fall- 
ing all around ? Those are the souls which the 
good God will not accept to dwell with Him.... 
A little lower—that is the Rake, or the Three 
Kings. It’s those we people tell the clock by. 
Only by glancing at them I know, this minute, 
that midnight is past. <A little lower, still toward 
the south, blazes John of Milan, the torch of the 
stars. Listen to what the shepherds tell about 
that star. It seems that one night John of Milan, 
with the Three Kings and La Pouciniére, were 
invited to the wedding of a star, one of their 
friends. La Pouciniére being most hurried, set 
out first, they say, and took the upper road. Look 
at her up there, deep in the heavens. The Three 
Kings took a short cut, lower down, and caught 
her up; but that lazybones John of Milan, who 
had overslept himself, was left behind, and, ina 
fury, hurled his walking stick after them, to stop 
them. This is why the Three Kings are likewise 
called John of Milan’s Walking Stick. .. . But 
the loveliest of all the stars, mistress, is our’own, 
the Shepherd’s Star, which gives us light as we 
lead forth our flocks in the dawn, and in the 
evening also when we bring them to the fold 
again. We call her Maguelonne too, lovely Mague- 
lonne, who runs after Pierre of Provence, and is 
his bride every seven years.” 

“‘ What, shepherd ? Are there, then, marriages 
among the stars ?” 

“Why, of course, mistress 

And while I was trying to explain to her what 
these marriages were I felt something light and 
delicate drop softly on my shoulder. It was her 
head, drooping with slumber, that rested against 
me, with a delicious rustling of ribbons, of lace, 
and of waving curls. She remained thus, nor 
stirred till the stars paled in heaven, their light 
made faint by the climbing day. As for me, I 
sat and watched her sleep ; a little troubled deep 
down in mysoul, but kept holy by the clear night 
which has never given me other than beautiful 
thoughts. Around us the stars continued their 
silent march, obedient as a mighty army; and 
once or twice I fancied that one of these stars, 
the most delicate, the most lustrous, had missed 
her way and had come to lean upon my shoulder, 
and to sleep. 
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COACHING ON 


THE ISLE. OF WIGHT, 


By MAryY T1rcoms. 


Ir wag a dismal ride from Paris to Dieppe ; and 
when, at midnight, through darkness and rain 
we were transferred by some strange, uncertain 
Way from the train into the waiting boat, a pre- 
sentiment of coming evil fell upon us. The storm 
raged fiercely—the luxurious berths were but small 
mitigation of the intense discomfort—and a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, as then remembered, had 
brought no such tumultuous pitchings and rock- 
ings as did this short trip across the Channel. 
Late in the morning we landed at Newhaven. 

“T suppose we must eat something before we 
take the train,” said Aldine, with a wan smile on 
her pale face; and “breakfast,” without men- 
tioning details, was ordered at the most conven- 
ient restaurant. But somebody else was certainly 
the gainer by that order, for we looked feebly at 
each other across the little table, with scarcely a 
pretense of eating ; and, moreover, in the confu- 
sion of head and stomach, and of French and 
English coin, we were well aware, without caring 
the least bit about it, that we paid double what 
we ought. What did it matter ? 

From Portsmouth a steam packet took us to 
Ryde, whence, by the Isle of Wight Railway, we 
reached Ventnor about four o’clock on a lovely 
April afternoon. Emerging from the tunnel, the 
quiet aspect of the station and the inertness of 
cabmen scemed curious, with the memory of 
busy, bustling Paris fresh in mind. 

«<The ’bus will be here directly,” was the civil 
information given by a man keeping guard over 
his horses and a comfortable-looking vehicle. 

“But we want a carriage,” was our suggestive 
response. 

“Bus “Il take you right to the hotels,” said 
the impassive driver; and not until we had ex- 
plained that we wished to drive about Ventnor, 
and see the town, and did not know where we 
should stop, and were quite ready to pay for a 
good carriage, did we succeed in arousing him. 
When once stirred up he was irreproachably at- 
tentive, guiding his horses skillfully through steep 
ascents, zigzag streets and over the smooth Es- 
planade, pointing out the finest locations, giving 
bits of useful information, and patiently stopping 
whenever we wished to make any inquiries. There 
is no better way of deciding where one will locate 
in a strange town, than—with the aid of a reli- 
able guidebook—to take a drive about it, which 
gives in the beginning ® most desirable general 
idea of the place and its environs. 

At the end of two hours, quite enchanted with 


the loveliness of Ventnor, we were established in 
a pleasant boarding house on one of the pictur- 
esque terraces upon which the town is built, our 
rooms looking seaward, and the breaking of the 
surf falling dreamily upon our ears. In this same 
house we abode a month in restful content. A 
few days sufficed to familiarize the changes from 
Continental ways. Ifthe loaded breakfast table 
seemed lacking in daintiness at first, respectful 
attendance came with it ; if our landlady’s gram- 
mar was open to criticism, her cordial kindness 
compensated. The cuisine was not only abun- 
dant but excellent, and we learned to look across 
the ferns and flowers that adorned the centre of 
the dining table and respond to good Mrs. Jack- 
son’s indefinite query, ‘‘ Will you have some of 
this, or that ?”—the indicated articles being quite 
invisible through the greenery—with great con- 
fidence that “this” or that” would prove 
equally satisfactory. 

The traveler no sooner leaves the coast of Eng- 
land than he perceives the softer air wafted across 
the Solent from the Isle of Wight—this sunny 
isle, whose genial climate, luxuriant vegetation 
and wild, beautiful scenery have made it re- 
nowned. Three main entrance gates it has on 
the northern side—Ryde, Cowes and Yarmouth. 
The island is from sixty to seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, the northern shores being low and 
shelving, but on the east and south rising into 
precipitous cliffs from 400 to 800 feet high. A 
chain of chalk hills, or downs, runs through the 
whole island from Culver Cliff to the Needles ; 
and about midway from this another range 
branches off southward, terminating abruptly in 


‘St. Catherine’s Point, where a third range begins 


and follows the coast line as far as Shanklin and 
the promontory of East End. The Medina River 
divides the island into two almost equal parts. 
The tourist has the advantage, if advantage it 
be, of railways in the eastern division ; but four- 
in-hand coaches and private carriages afford abun- 
dant facilities for investigating the western part, 
if pedestrian trips be not preferred. The coach 
service throughout the island is excellent, almost 
any town being accessible by this means every day 
during the season. 

Ventnor, on the southeastern coast, sheltered 
as it is by St. Boniface Down, which rises 700 or 
800 feet like a wall behind it, possesses an almost 
Italian climate, and has been well called ‘the 
invalid’s paradise.” The luxuriant vegetation 
and profusion of wild flowers—primroses, hya- 
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cinths, violets, anemones, wake-robin, and num- 
berless other bright blossoms—render April and 
May most charming here. Roses, jasmine, honey- 
suckle, myrtle and ivy climb over the poorest cot- 
tages in freshest beauty. Even the jutting rocks 
and overhanging cliffs of the wonderful Under- 
cliff are covered with a tropical vegetation of rich- 
est green, studded with flowers of every hue. 

While strolling on the Esplanade, the morning 
after our arrival in Ventnor, a long, mellow blast, 
as from a huntsman’s horn, resounded through 
the street, and a gayly colored four-in-hand coach 
dashed up to the ‘‘ Queen’s Hotel.” With an eye 
to future trips we noted that the outside seats 
were already filled, and that the upper ones, 
though apparently inaccessible, would, if once 
reached, command a boundless view ; and forth- 
with we went to the coach office and engaged two 
upper seats to Alum Bay on the first fair day— 
and the very next day was fair, surpassingly so. 
Aldine and I gazed somewhat apprehensively at 
our lofty seats as the coach drove up; but the 
finely dressed driver, with a buttonhole bouquet 
in the lapel of his coat, was quite equal to the oc- 
casion. Some folding steps were quickly un- 
. furled, and with his respectful assistance we easily 
mounted to the dizzy height, glad of a few mo- 
ments before starting to adjust ourselves to the 
situation. It was amusing from our loft to watch 
events—the timidity with which some passengers 
ascended the coach top, and the reckless, some- 
times luckless, haste of others; the disappoint- 
ment of those who had failed to secure outside 
seats and grumblingly took the inside ; the tardy 
appearance of others who apparently expected the 
coach to wait while they ate breakfast. But the 
driver and ‘“‘footman” were imperturbably pa- 
tient and respectful. Was it nature, habit, or 
the expected fee, that so controlled them? Off 
at last! and thankful we are above the flying 
dust, although the loaded top and almost vacant 
interior suggest thoughts of a possible toppling 
over. 

It is about twenty-three miles from Ventnor to 
Alum Bay, and points of interest en route might 
occupy days ; but our coach makes no long stops 
on the way, so while our voluble ‘‘ footman ” 
points out the “lions” with appropriate -re- 
marks, we make mental notes for the future. 
The Undercliff—of course we must spend days 
rambling through that ; St. Lawrence Church— 
yes, very small—will walk over from Ventnor ; 
Sandrock Hotel, which does not look the least 
bit like a hotel, with its aspect of sweet seclusion 
—and Black’s description in ‘* Madcap Violet ” 
comes to mind: ‘A quaint little inn, placed 
high over the sea, and surrounded by sheltering 
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woods and hedges, .. . A picturesque little house, 
with its long veranda half smothered in ivy and 
rosebushes now in bud ; with its tangled garden 
about, green with young hawthorn, and sweet- 
ened by the perfume of the lilacs ; with its patches 
of uncut grass, where the yellow cowslips drooped ” 
—and we really wish it were dinner time that we 
might dine in that ivy-covered inn ; St. Cather- 
ine’s Down, with its tower and beacon light, and 
Blackgang Chine at its foot—the latter surely 
must be starred ; onward through Chale, Kings- 
ton, Sherwell and Brixton the varying views 
awaken admiration, nor does our tireless attaché 
falter in his descriptions. 

But one place lies before us to which the 
thoughts of all turn with an interest independent 
of mere scenery, and the Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land * becomes the topic of conversation on the 
coach long before Freshwater Gate is reached. 
No doubt the poet is living at this time in his 
quiet mansion at ‘ Farringford ”— for there he 
spends his winters, and not until the last of 
May or June does he retreat to ‘‘ Aldworth,” his 
summer home in Surrey, on the summit of 
Blackdown. A secluded spot is Aldworth, about 
three miles from Haslemere, in a profoundly 
quiet section of country, but most lovely with its 
wealth of heather blooms, or of golden gorse. 
From the highway a path leading through pines 
and fir trees opens upon a meadow, where, sur- 
rounded by rich green lawns and sweet flowering 
shrubs, is Aldworth—less isolated now than when 
Tennyson first built his villa, for others, discover- 
ing the beauty of the locality, have made homes 
in the vicinity. 

But while we are picturing Aldworth our 
coach is nearing Freshwater Gate, a little village 
located in the only gap in the chain of chalk 
downs that extends across the island. The cave 
and cliffs here are worth seeing ; but our thoughts 
are centred on the hidden retreat half a mile or 
more from the roadway, Farringford, the “island 
home” of Tennyson. Even if we may see only 
the pathway leading thither, the picture painted 
by the privileged few who have been permitted 
to invade the strict seclusion of the poet’s home 
is vivid enough to be recalled. A gray country 
mansion, underneath a lofty green down which 
shelters it from the rough Channel breezes, with 
lovely views toward Freshwater village and Alum 
Bay ; an unpretentious house, but beautifully in- 


closed with grassy lawns, blossoming flowers and 
“clumps of firs. 


From the top of the down is a 
magnificent view of the English Channel, the 
“graceful sweep of Alum Bay and the Needles. 


*This article was written some time before Tennyson’s 
decease. 
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Here Tennyson maintains a seclusion which in 
the past has brought upon him much criticism. 
He shrank from the effect of popularity in so far 
as it tended to make him a spectacle to travelers, 
and the restrictions enforced to insure privacy 
have sometimes been resented, and certainly 
often misunderstood. He is exceedingly hospi- 
table to his friends, and kindly courteous to any 
whose position or proper introduction authorize 
their invasion of his retreat. Natural as is the 
interest and curiosity felt in regard to him, 
strangers were formerly so intrusive in their at- 
tempts to obtain a glimpse of his private life 
that he might well be excused for growing some- 
what morbid in regard to it. What a pleasure it 
would have been to see that venerated figure and 
the expressive face, whose features are familiar to 
all through portraits! But it was not to be, ex- 
cept by our mind’s eye. 

*<'T wo hours at Alum Bay,” was the announce- 
ment that aroused us from poetic reveries, as the 
coach dashed up to a neat little inn, where all 
alighted, and a simple lunch was served. De- 
scending a rough path through the upturned 
strata on the side of Headon Hill, we walk out 
on the sandy beach, where is obtained a fine view 
of the lofty cliffs which encircle Alum Bay. Won- 
derful they look in the bright sunshine of that 
afternoon—on one side the chalky strata of daz- 
zling white rising hundreds of feet; on the other, 
in marvelous contrast, appear rainbow tints— 
rocky cliffs of red, blue, yellow, gray, black, 
upon whose broken surface the light and shadow 
play with ever-varying effect. Some of our party 
go by boat out to the “ Needles,” five isolated 
rocks at the very western extremity of the island, 
although now only three of them are visible above 
water. Upon one of them stands a lighthouse 
eighty feet high. The sands worn off the cliffs 
form a many-hued beach ; and from these varie- 
gated sands glass, china and curious paper weights 
and pictures are made. Of course there is a 
small bazaar near the shore, where various oddities 
may be purchased as mementos. Lovelier even 
than our morning ride was the return to Ventnor, 
when twilight softened the landscape, bringing 
out new beauties which midday had not revealed. 

The location of Ventnor is singularly beauti- 
ful, built as it is upon a series of picturesque ter- 
races which rise from 300 to 400 feet above the 
sea to the base of St. Boniface Down, which tow- 
ers 400 feet higher. A labyrinth of houses of 
every known and unknown order of architecture 
spreads over the rocky ledges, built, apparently, 
one on top of another, and peeping out, as seen 
from below, from a luxuriant growth of green, 
and bright blossoming flowers; zigzag paths, at 
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all imaginable angles, wind in and out over the 
rocky slope, bringing one at length to the “top” 
of Ventnor, whither we mounted one day soon 
after our coming. Very rural it was at that 
height, for (doubtless we. missed the regular path) 
we scaled some fences on our way, and came into 
close contact with a flock of sheep. But the view, 
as we sat resting on a vine-covered ledge, well re- 
paid our climb. Above, the soft, green Down; 
below, the terraced town, imbedded in foliage, 
with some babbling rivulets running seaward, 
while the gleaming ocean stretches far and wide. 
The Ventnor shore, sloping easily, is available for 
bathing, and bathing ‘‘machines” are conspicu- 
ous along the beach. These ‘‘ machines,” by the 
way, are a novelty to American eyes. They are 
simply small wooden houses on wheels, with one 
entrance toward the shore and another seaward. 
The bather enters in ordinary dress, puts on his 
bathing suit, gives a signal, is drawn a certain 
distance into the water, and goes into the waves 
from the seaward door. Re-entering the “ ma- 
chine ” after the bath, it is drawn back on shore, 
and the bather emerges in street dress. 
Bonchurch, a mile from Ventnor, is reached 
by a shaded roadway, dotted with pretty cottages 
which peep out between ivy vines and honey- 
suckle—one of the pleasantest walks imaginable. 
An ancient village it is, with many old-time relics 
and traditions. Here St. Boniface and his priests 
landed about 755 a.p., and founded a church. 
The little ivy-covered Norman. church, on the 
wave-worn cliff, is centuries old, and is well filled 
with only twenty people in it. The aged sexton 
who opened the church for us told us about the 
old paintings which had been discovered on the 
walls not very long ago, and also directed us to the 
grave of the Rev. William Adams, regarded as an 
object of special interest. The spot is marked by 
a coffin-shaped stone, above which an iron cross 
is placed horizontally, so that when the sun 
shines it casts a shadow over the grave, in allu- 
sion to his well-known book, ‘‘The Shadow of 
the Cross.” Mr, Adams, who died in 1848, greatly 
endeared himself to the people of Bonchurch 
during his residence among them, and they still 
speak of him with reverent affection. ; 
One evening, after tea, in the long semi-twi- 
light hours which are so delightful in this lati- 
tude, we strolled through the Undercliff to the 
little village of St. Lawrence, two miles west of 
Ventnor, This romantic Undercliff, stretching 
about seven miles from Dunnose to Blackgang 
Chine, baffles description. A broad tract of shore 
formed ages ago by crumbling rocks—on one side 
the ever-changing sea, the other barricaded by 
a wall of gray cliffs sometimes rising 600 or 700 
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feet ; strewn with a confusion 
of rugged masses of rock over- 
grown with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion—trees and shrubs rising 
amid thickets of myrtle, ivy, 
roses, fuchsias, geraniums, 
and every imaginable wild 
flower, while here and there 
pretty villas peep out amid 
the verdure. Walking be- 
neath the overhanging masses, 
one fancies he might easily 
be buried by some sudden fall 
of rocks. But no remarkable 
change has taken place in the 
Undercliff for a long time, al- 
though in 1799 a farmhouse 
and about a hundred acres of 
land were hurled toward the 
sea, and masses of rock have 
occasionally fallen, the latest 
“Jandslip ” of any note being 
in 1847. ' 

We threaded our way across 
this picturesque road, more 
enchanted by the profusion of flowers than awed 
by the rugged cliffs. Never before had such lay- 
ishness of blossoming met our eyes ; the picture 
of velvety-green stretches, studded thickly with 
the sweet English primrose, will never be for- 
gotten, nor the wealth of wild flora, of names 
unknown to us—of mosses and ferns in tangled 
profusion on every side. 
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BLACKGANG CHINE. 


‘Shall we hunt up the verger and see the in- 
terior ?” we quericd, as we came upon the dimin- 
utive and primitive Church of St. Lawrence. It 
seemed the appropriate thing to do; for what a 
mistake it might thereafter seem, not to have en- 
tered the church which once had the distinction 
of being the smallest in England! Its history is 
briefly and perhaps correctly told by one of the 

parish clerks in the follow- 


CARISBROOKE OASTLE. 


ing lines, of whose poetic 
merit eyery reader must be 
his own judge :'! ' -* 


‘‘Tts breadth from side to side 
above the bench 
Is just eleven feet and half 
an inch; 
Its height, from pavement to 
the ceiling mortar, 
Eleven feet, four inches and 
a quarter ; 
its whole length ‘from 
the east to west end— 
I tell the truth, on which son 
_Imay depend— - 
‘Twas twenty-five feet, four 
inches, quarters three, 
But now ’tis forty fect, as you 
may see. 
In eleven hundred and ninety- 
seven 
’Twas built to us to show tho 
way to heaven.” 


And 


The addition was made some 
years ago, but many au- 
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thorities say that originally the church was but 
20 feet long, 11 wide and 6 high. 

The Scotchman who sat opposite at our board- 
ing-house table inquired one morning if we would 
join a party going by coach to Brading and vicin- 
ity. We had found our fellow boarders compan- 
The Scotchman and his 


ionable and agreeable. 


VENTNOR. 


sisters we had noticed taking many 
pedestrian trips, sensibly clad in 
waterproof tweed and calfskin 
boots. There were several pleasant 
and refined English men and wom- 
en, who did not seem to show to 
us the reserve and reticence with 
which they have been credited, but 
sought acquaintance with cordial 
courtesy—a cultured mother with 
her son and daughter from the 
North of Ireland; a melancholy- 
faced gentleman, who looked Span- 
ish, but really was nothing more 
romantic than an invalid officer 
returned from India to recruit his 


room. - oe sep “ : 

‘It is only about eight miles from Ventnor to 
Brading, but our coach started early to give am- 
ple time for the sightseeing planned for the day. 
Our first stop was at Morton, near Brading, whcre 
in 1880 a Roman villa was excavated. From 
coins found here, the date of its erection is be- 
lieved to be about 4.p. 250. What strange emo- 
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tions arise as we pass through elaborato suites of 
apartments peopled centuries ago by noble Ro- 
mans !—for the size and number of the rooms and 
the delicacy of the ornamentation indicate wealth 
and refinement. ‘I'he mosaic pavements are of 
great beauty; there are medallions and groups 
of mythological figures in various colors; one 


BONCHURCH. 


corridor is 60 feet long, and another room meas- 
ures 40 by 18 feet, both very richly decorated ; 
broken pieces of stucco show that clusters of 
frescoes adorned the apartments. ‘The semicir- 
cular bath, the furnace and the heating chamber 
are well preserved. How singular that such re- 
mains should have been long concealed by a 
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depth of only about eighteen inches of soil! In 
various parts of the Isle of Wight there are other 
remains of Roman villas, and direct communica- 
tion has been discovered between this one and 
that unearthed at Carisbrooke in 1859. 

At Brading the coach set down its passengers 
at the Bugle Inn, and disappeared with horses 
and driver, while the passengers themselves, in 
little parties of two or three, roamed leisurely 
through the town. Brading is the most ancient 
corporate town on the island ; the oldest extant 
charter of incorporation is dated 1548, and al- 
ludes to other preceding ones. The seal bears 
the inscription : “The Kynges Towne of Brad- 
yng.” Some very old houses of quaint archi- 
tecture attract attention. In the old Norman 
church, where it is said the first pagan was bap- 
tized in A.p. 744, may be seen the tombs of the 
ancient family of Oglanders. The altar table is 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time ; and an elaborately 
engraved slab within the altar rails, with effigy 
of a knight in armor, bears an inscription to the 
‘*renowned John Cherowin,” Constable of the 
Castle of Portchester, who died in 1441. 

Half a century ago, when Sunday-school libra- 
ries, as they exist to-day, were quite unknown, 
every Sunday-school scholar read and reread the 
little tracts called ‘‘ The Young Cottager,” ‘ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, and ‘‘ The Negro Serv- 
ant.” These simple stories, drawn from real life, 
were written by the Rev. Legh Richmond, who 
was for years the faithful pastor at Brading, and 
greatly beloved by the poor and lowly. These 
little sketches were first printed in a London 
newspaper, and afterward published as tracts in 
half a dozen different languages. The sexton, of 
course, showed us the grave of ‘ Little Jane, the 
Young Cottager,” telling us at the same time 
that she was not really buried in that spot, but 
under a certain remote gravel walk which he 
pointed out. 

The sexton seemed so genial and good-natured, 
and his little cottage, near by, looked so attract- 
ive, that after awhile we asked, with a suggestive 
glance toward it : ‘‘ Do you know any place where 
we can get anice little lunch ?—not at the inn, 
but in some quiet place ?’? And when he slowly 
replied, with a half-smile, ‘‘ Well, my wife does 
sometimes——” we quickly interrupted him, and 
begged him to make our wants known to his good 
woman. And so it chanced that we two were 
soon seated in a neat little room, whose windows 
were curtained with blossoming honeysuckle. 
The tablecloth was spotless, the bread and butter, 
the milk, tea, marmalade and cheese delicious. 
A simple repast, but thoroughly enjoyable. After 
a half-hour’s rest we said good-by to our host and 
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hostess, and went down the lane to “ Little Jane’s 
Cottage.” It had a somewhat forsaken look with- 
out, though the yard was overgrown with flowers, 
and vines of many kinds climbed over the walls 
and about the door. Alittle girl some five years 
old stood by the gate, eying us shyly. She made 
no verbal reply to our question, but ran and 
opened the door ; whereupon a woman appeared, 
and, as if knowing by experience our errand, 
asked if we would like to see ‘Little Jane’s 
Room.” We followed her up the worn, unpainted, 
narrow staircase, to the small chamber where the 
child Jane patiently passed ‘months of lingering 
illness. A low room with sloping roof, contain- 
ing little beside a narrow bed, table and chair; 
and though neatly kept, on this bright day it 
seemed hot and stifling. So, dropping the usual 
fee into the hand of our guide, we returned to 
the yard, where we found more satisfaction in se- 
lecting a few flowers which the small child we had 
seen on entering knew how to sell, although all 
attempts to draw her into conversation failed. 

On our way back to Ventnor, as we passed 
through Sandown, the driver gave a thrilling ac- 
count of the tragedy enacted in Sandown Bay in 
1878, when the Lurydice, a training ship with 
upward of 300 men and boys on board, bound 
homeward from the West Indies, was caught by 
a sudden squall, and went down, all on board be- 
ing lost except two. Sandown also is renowned 
as having been for awhile the residence of the 
eccentric John Wilkes, who died in 179%. His 
career was most erratic: the son of a rich London 
distiller, liberally educated, and married to a lady 
of fortune; an army officer, member of Parlia- 
ment, notorious for writing articles regarded trea- 
sonable, a prisoner in the Tower, afterward Lord 
Mayor of London, and Chamberlain of the same 
city. In spite of his excesses he had many ad- 
mirable traits, among which devotion to his 
daughter Mary was conspicuous. 

«‘ Walk to Shanklin, by all means; delightful, 
only four miles.” We knew four miles was the 
merest trifle to any English man or woman; and 
on the beautiful April morning when we started 
toward Shanklin we felt that we might easily 
walk not four, but forty, miles. Lingering here 
and there along the Undercliff, particularly at 
the Landslip, supposed to be the spot where oc- 
curred the first great slide of land seaward, and 
then at the ravine known as Luccombe Chine, we 
were just entering Shanklin village when the 
dark clouds which had gathered rapidly burst in 
a torrent upon us. Everybody goes prepared 
for rain in this climate; nevertheless we gladly 
sought the shelter of the jittle inn near by. We 
were charmed with the quiet interior ; the snowy 
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tables in the dining room were inviting, and 
forthwith we ordered something substantial to 
pacify the appetite aroused by our walk. The 
noiseless waiter who carefully served us, the ex- 
cellent food—or was it the appetite ?—the restful 
retirement, the lovely view from the window, are 
always recalled with pleasure. 

Shanklin Chine—a romantic ravine piercing 
the cliff several hundred feet, mosses, ferns and 
flowers on every side, a stream, which, when we 
saw it, was an impetuous torrent, flowing through 
bate rocks towering above—presents one of the 
most picturesque scenes imaginable. Poets have 
sung its beanties, and even the most prosaic vis- 
itor must be impressed by its loveliness. 

We had planned to go to Newport on a certain 
day ; but on going to engage seats, the afternoon 
before, we found every choice place on the coach 
had been appropriated. 

«¢ Why not take a carriage ?” asked the clerk at 
the booking office, with whom business calls had 
made us somewhat acquainted. ‘‘ We have an 
easy one—just the thing for two. Better look 
at it.” 

- ‘And forthwith he led the way to the carriage 
house, where the sight of a pretty phaeton de- 
eided us. We engaged it on the spot, a “‘ good 
steady driver ” being in the agreement. : 

In the freshness of early morning we started 
on our excursion. Our driver seemed steady and 
sturdy as a veteran, yet he did not look over 
twenty, and as a test of fitness we questioned 
him about the route, the distances, the hotels 
and the weather. He replied with respectful 
brevity, but with a certain dignity and self-con- 
scious ability to do his duty that inspired imme- 
diate confidence. So bidding him choose the 
pleasantest route, we gave ourselves up to perfect 
enjoyment. The clover-scented fields, blooming 
meadows and hawthorn hedges, the tiny thatched 
eottages peeping out amid vines and blossoms, 
stretches of yellow primroses dotting beds of rich 
green grass—this luxuriant vegetation, with the 
invigorating air, was so absorbing and exhilarat- 
ing, that we quite forgot to ply our young driver 
with questions, as we had intended. Suddenly 
he drew the reins before a cottage shut in by 
hawthorn hedges, with a profusion of flowers in 
the roadside yard. ‘‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter’s 
Cottage,” said our driver, in a matter-of-fact way, 
leaning back in his seat with the air of one who 
had been accustomed to stop here en route for 
fifty years. Not a sign of life appeared, but the 
gate stood open, and the neatly dressed woman 
who answered our hesitating knock invited us in, 
aa if she had been expecting us all the morning. 
She took us through several rooms, spotlessly 
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neat, and showed us the Bible of Elizabeth Wal- 
bridge, the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” who died 
in 1801. About a mile from the cottage, in the 
charchyard at Arreton, we saw the tarnished 
stone which marks her grave. 

All too soon we found ourselves nearing Caris- 
brooke, whose ancient castle was the grand ob- 
ject of our trip. At the village inn, where horses 
and driver were to rest while we wandered about 
the old ruins, we were asked if we would wish 
dinner there on our return. By no means. Noth- 
ing so prosaic on this day. We took from the 
carriage the little basket packed with something 
“ substantial ” by our good Mrs. Jackson, who 
seemed to have a very correct idea of what visit- 
ors to Carisbrooke needed, and feeling quite 
independent of guides and inns, we wended our 
way up the steep hill upon whose summit is the 
castle. We did not hasten, for it was not yet 
noon, and loitering by the way suited our mood. 
Suddenly we became conscious of being an object 
of attention to some cows browsing on the hill 
slope. One of the creatures shook her head om- 
inously, and began racing down the hill, with her 
eye so evidently upon us that without much delay 
we put ourselves on the other side of the stone 
wall. 

‘““What’s the matter ?” asked Aldine, as the 
creature, seeing us beyond her reach, suddenly 
stopped. ‘Are English cows usually so un- 
friendly ?” 

“Tt is the basket; she wants the salt Mrs. 
Jackson put in for our eggs and chicken !”’ 

“‘Sagacious animal! Well, let us get out of 
the difficulty by eating our lunch here and now! 
I am hungry enough.” 

This suggestion we immediately adopted ; and 
with a rock for our table and a grassy bank for 
seats we ate with good appetites in spite of our 
romantic situation—the picturesque ruins of old 
historic Carisbrooke on one hand, and on the 
other a disappointed cow, her head upturned on 
the stone wall and her eyes watching us with 
wondering reproach. However, she soon walked 
coolly away and joined her companions, not deign- 
ing even to look at as, later, we went through 
the pasturing ground to the castle. 

Passing through the picturesque archway erected 
in Elizabeth’s reign, we come to the ivy-clad tow- 
ers between which is the entrance gate that opens 
to the castle yard. The attendant points out the 
various things supposed to be most interesting, 
and gives the well-learned history connected with 
them: the window (now boarded up) through 
which the unfortunate King Charles I. attempted 
to escape ; the room where he was imprisoned ; 
the old Roman wall, moss-grown and almost 


concealed by vines ; the bowling green, that could 
not have been fresher in the days when the 
child Princess Elizabeth played on it ; the mass- 
ive Norman keep; the donjon well of fabulous 
depth, now choked up, and another, 144 feet 
deep, from which, induced by the sight of a six- 
pence, a grave old donkey, turning a huge wind- 
lass, draws a bucket of sparkling water ; and the 
room over which is the inscription, ‘‘ In this 
room the Princess Elizabetin died.” 

Having dismissed! the kindly but very voluble 
cicerone, we fall into dreamy reverie, sitting 
upon the velvet greensward in the shadow of 
the castle walls. Could fancy reproduce the old 
Celtic fortress, or the Roman stronghold that 
stood on this spot? or even the castle as it 
looked when strengthened and enlarged by Will- 
jam Fitz-Osborne, after the Norman Conquest ? 
To Carisbrooke Castle William the Conqueror 
summoned his knights and vassals to pass judg- 
ment on his half-brother Odo, whose ambitious 
designs were thought treasonable ; here, later, 
the Lords of the Island held high revels with 
their knightly retinue, and showed the generous 
hospitality of feudal chieftains; here lived in 
regal splendor Isabella de Fortibus, the cele- 
brated Lady of the Island, who on her death- 
bed deeded her lands and privileges to Edward I. 
for 6,000 marks ; here dwelt many warders and 
governors of the island, the castle serving mean- 
time as a prison for royalty, and for nobles whose 
independent spirit made them troublesome ; but 
historic interest culminates in the long confine- 
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ment of King Charles in the castle, and the brief 
time it was the enforced retreat of the unfortu- 
nate Princess Elizabeth, whose pitiful fate seems 
to have tinged Carisbrooke with peculiar sadness. 
In the Church of St. Thomas, at Newport, we 
saw the memorial tablet executed by Marochetti, 
and erected by Queen Victoria to the memory of 
the young princess. She died, as represented, 
with her head resting on the Bible, her father’s 
last gift. 

A charming drive three miles northward 
brought us to Whippingham Church, where, as 
we were informed by the woman who opened the 
church for us, her gracious majesty sometimes 
attended service, when she was at Osborne. The 
seats for the Queen and royal family are on the 
south side of the chancel, and approached by a pri- 
vate entrance. Within the chancel arch are mon- 
uments to Prince Albert and to the Princess Al- 
ice, Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt. After 
leaving Whippingham we saw from our carriage 
the white towers of Osborne, conspicuous in the 
distance. The public is so rigidly excluded from 
Osborne that comparatively little is known about 
this royal home and its 5,000 broad acres. For- 
merly Osborne belonged to an old Isle of Wight 
family, from whom it was purchased by Queen 
Victoria in 1840. As Prince Albert designed the 
plans for the palace, and there established his 
“* Model Farm,” the Queen holds the place sacred 
to his memory. It was at Osborne that the young 
princes and princesses laid aside the etiquette of 
court life, and learned the mysteries of the gar- 
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COTTAGE OF THE DAIRYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER, AT ARRETON. 


den, the kitchen and the dairy, 
thoroughly enjoying the free- 
dom of their domestic occupa- 
tions. The best view of the 
palace is from the sea, though 
the towers may be scen from 
many parts of the island. The 
apartments are magnificently 
furnished, and crowded with a 
rare collection of paintings end 
statuary, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, few lovers of art have 
seen. Driving back to Ventnor 
in the long, soft twilight, we 
felt that this had indeed been a 
“‘ red-letter ” day. 

Although Blackgang Chine is 
only seven miles from Ventnor, 
the name itself is so forbid- 
dingly suggestive that we chose 
a specially bright day for our 
coach drive thither. This re- 
gion was notorious in old times 
for smugeling ; and it was the 
popular belief that the Chine 
derived its name from a gang 
z of robbers who infested the 
LITTLE JANE’S OOTTAGE, BRADING. spot, and the dlack deeds they 
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committed. Gang, however, is an old Saxon 
word, meaning any opening, and the gloomy cay- 
ern and fissured rocks here mentioned readily sug- 
gest the prefix. The bleak, precipitous cliff on 
the western declivity of St. Catherine’s Hill ter- 


minates in a dismal, arched chasm through which - 


a cascade, becoming after rain a tumultuous cat- 
aract, courses. When the tide is high the break- 
ers roll up among the rugged rocks with melan- 
choly music, which the echoing cavern repeats 
with similar cadence. A wild, weird spot it is, 
and on a dark day must seem utterly desolate. 
But in the sunny midday when we descended its 
depths Blackgang was grand and sublime. Long 
we lingered on the pebbly beach, mindful, how- 
ever, that there might be danger in the breaking 
waves, which he-e rush far up with such power 
that they have caught unwary visitors, and in 
some instances drawn them to sudden death. 


At length we reluctantly ascended the rough 
flights of steps that led to the upper cliffs, here 
and there leaving the regular path to clamber 
more freely over the rude rocks. At the summit 
sentiment was summarily dispelled by the bazaar 
into which our exit led, and where all visitors are 
expected to invest a small sum in souvenirs, to 
aid in keeping the pathway down the Chine— 
which is private property—in a respectable con- 
dition of repair. 

This prosaic termination of our trip, however, 
did not prevent animated conversation during 
the coach drive homeward about this remarkable 
geological formation, which, we were told, pre- 
sented a far more striking aspect when viewed from 
the sea—the rugged flank of the chasm, rising 400 
feet against the dark-green background of St. 
Catherine’s Down, forming a most impressive 
scene. 


SUNSET IN, THE CITY: 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Asove the town a monstrous wheel is turning, 
With glowing spokes of red, 

Low in the west its fiery axle burning ; 
And, lost amid the spaces overhead, 

A vague white moth, the moon, is fluttering. 


Above the town an azure sea is flowing, 
*Mid long peninsulas of shining sand ; 
From opal unto pearl the moon is growing, 


THE London Times lies before me. I have first one leads off as follows: 


Dropped like a shell upon the changing strand. 


Within the town the streets grow strange and haunted, 
And, dark against the western lakes of green, 

The buildings change to temples, and unwonted 
Shadows and sounds creep in where day has been. 


Within the town the lamps of sin are flaring, 
Poor foolish men that know not what ye are! 
Tired Traffic still upon his feet is faring— 
Two lovers meet and kiss and watch a star. 
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been reading its advertisements, and I have been 
impressed by certain features which strike an 
American as decidedly novel. 

At the head of the first column, on the first 
page, I find the announcement of “ Births.” The 


February (then follows the residence), the wife 
of Henry Staples of a daughter (Phebe), who 
survived birth only 24 hours.” 

Poor little Phoebe! She only tarried long 
enough to secure a name, and away she flitted. 
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May she be happy, wherever she is now, over the 
fact that her parents’ forethought saved her from 
anonymity! What was the “ other ” name, await- 
ing the little stranger, in case Phobe was not 
appropriate ? Poor little ghostly name, never to 
know the glory of embodiment! Get you to some 
gentle limbo and bewail your fate ! 

In the second column I notice a charity that is 
soon to admit ‘‘one or two pensioners.” And 
how graciously the welcome is extended! The 
lucky dogs must be over a certain age, born in 
England (cela va sans dire), and must be de- 
cayed or necessitated gentlemen.” Let such an 
announcement appear in an American journal, 
and I fancy it would meet with a hilarious recep- 
tion. There would surely be a scramble among 
proprietors of cheap museums to secure any 
American who, with malice aforethought, would 
dub himself either a “decayed ” or a “ necessi- 
tated” gentleman. 

In a column following there is an announce- 
ment to the effect that ‘‘ Mme. Blank arranges 
the fashionable skirt dances for ‘at homes’ and 
private theatricals.” 

This is simply calculated to destroy at a blow 
all of a person’s preconceived ideas of English 
formality—to know that the tedium of an “at 
home” is likely to be mitigated by a troop of 
gauzy-skirted maidens who will pirouette at inter- 
vals. They are enlightening and elevating—these 
English papers. 

There is also advertised a ‘‘ French Sale of 
Work,” under the patronage of ever so many 
titled ladies. The sale will be held, “ D.V.,” on 
such and such date. In this graceless country 
we leave out the D.V., or, perhaps, I should say, 
we take it for granted. It recalls the notice is- 
sued, years ago, that a certain sale would “take 
place, D.V., on Wednesday—anyway on Thurs- 
day.” 

Another advertisement says that a ‘ fur-lined 
overcoat will be sold, guaranteed perfectly new, 
lined throughout, and with deep fashionable col- 
lar and cuffs of rich, rare fur, pockets lined with 
chamois leather. Would suit a professional gen- 
tleman, and with care last a lifetime. Price ten 
guineas,” etc., etc. 5 

I wish I knew whether it buttoned up, or was 
fastened together with fancy braid loops, technic- 
ally known as “‘ frogs.” 

On another page we are adjured to ‘ breakfast 
in bed from a revolving bed table, adjustable to 
any height or inclination for reading and writing. 
Prices,” etc., etc. 

Then comes an advertisement of a magazine— 
a really deserving publication, for it modestly 
says (of itself) that it is the magazine ‘‘par excel- 
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lence, and the tone is thoroughly wholesome, 
which is more than can be said for many of the 
higher-priced magazines. No mother need fear 
her daughter reading the whole thing from cover 
to cover.” 

No, I do not think any mother need have the 
slightest fear of her daughter reading it from 
cover to cover. A very few pages would suffice. 

A pleasant study in Silurian spelling is found 
in the following: ‘* Antient Arms and Armour— 
A large collection of Arms and Armour, compris- 
ing,” etc., ete. 

In an aristocratic part of London there is to 
“be let ” (note the grammatical precision), “a su- 
perior Family Residence, portico entrance; 18 
rooms (nine bedrooms), two conservatories. Dec- 
orative repair. Rent,” etc., etc. 

‘‘Decorative repair” would be a useful and 
descriptive phrase for agents having flats to rent 
with fine parlors and defective plumbing. From 
the following I fear the grewsome flat has invaded 
the ‘‘ garden of England,” for there is advertised 
in Kent a ‘‘ Detached Freehold Residence. Three 
reception, 10 bed, dressing and box rooms ; hand- 
some conservatory,” for a very moderate number’ 
of pounds. But those ‘‘ box rooms ”—would they 
not remind an American of home more forcibly 
than any of the other attractions set forth ? 

Certain agents offer ‘‘several of the best of the 
Mansions and Residences in a certain favorite 
district, with or without shooting.” This looks 
like real Western enterprise—as if they were de- 
termined to secure tenants by fair means or foul. 

In another column we find that a ‘‘ Gardener 
(Head Working),” wants a place. Here there 
are so many gardeners whose heads never work 
between meals that the foregoing is as delightful 
as it is unusual. 

The following, while less concise than the sign 
sometimes displayed, ‘‘ Cast-off Ladies’ Clothing 
for Sale,” is still rather harrowing, but—“ thrift, 
thrift, Horatio”: ‘* Left-off Clothes.—Send for 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank. We attend free of charge, 
and give 50 per cent. more than other dealers, 
and pay cash for cast-off clothes, uniforms, jew- 
elry, old teeth, furniture, etc.” 

Numberless advertisements are addressed to 
‘the nobility and gentry,” in a way to curdle the 
blood of a free-born American. In fact, reading 
the advertisements of the London Jimes makes 
one feel as I fancy a tall man feels when he is 
obliged to stand up ina Fifth Avenue stage—as 
if he could not draw himself up to his full height. 
Still, when the humor of Life, Judge and Puck 
pall upon one, I do not know where anybody can 
find more innocent fun than in the advertising 
pages of the ponderous London Zimes. 


Se F 


Lasr Sunday, dear, methought this azure isle 
Was dreaming mine own dream: each bower of balm 


“ 


That spiced the rich Pacifio—every palm— 
Smiled with thé dream that lends my life its smile, 


‘« These waves,” I said, 
‘lapping the coral. 
‘ pile 
Make music like a well-remembered psalm : 
Surely an English summer, breathing calm, 
Broods in each tropic dell, each flowery aisle.” 


he heay’ns were dreaming, too, of English skies 
Upon the blue, within a belt of gray, 

A village spire was pictured far away ; 

And then I heard the psalm begin to rise, 

And saw the meadow—smelt the new-mown hay— 


Where loitered two late churchgoers, loverwise. 


ah 


‘WHEN THE FAIR INTRUDER HAD ENTERED SHE FOUND THE CORPSE AS BEFORE, AND THE DWARF 
KNEELING BY THE BIER.” 


FATE. OF THE, GIOVATT.. 


By SAMUEL FREEDMAN, 


THE great house of the Giovatti was draped in 
black, from the white marble stairway to the 
beautiful pink Madonna in the niche under the 
gable; and Venice, lovely, dreamy, chivalrous 
Venice of two hundred years ago, was in mourn- 
ing; for her favorite son of medicine, Dr. Leo- 
nardo Giovatti, was dead. 

The gleams of the sun seemed to rest very 
gloomily on the grand marble mansions with their 
heavy ornaments; and at nighttime the songs 
of the youths and maidens, as they floated down 
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the glassy lagoons, blending with the stringy 
twang of the mandolins and the talk of the gor- 
geous nobles, in their yet more georgeous equi- 
pages, hushed as they passed the doctor’s house. 

In the house of the Giovatti itself all is still, 
as though in fear of awakeniug the dead sleeper. 
In his library, where he has toiled so often, so 
long and so well, there is the funereal scent of 
sweet flowers and the cedar odor of a casket. 

The carpets and rugs are soft and heavy, the 
furniture rich and massive. The room is filled 
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with ornaments of art, made of brass, of wood, 
of marble, of ivory ; they rest against the wall ; 
they lie upon the floor ; they stand about on many 
pedestals. The golden-frescoed walls are hidden 
with draperies and rare paintings. 

In the midst of all this splendor the form of 
Dr. Giovatti reposes upon his sombre bier. The 
night is dark and wild; the wind is sobbing with- 
out and moves the silken draperies, as though 
spirits of the departed had come to welcome their 
new friend. There is some one in the room moy- 
ing restlessly, like a caged animal, up and down 
—the watcher by the dead. 

He is a hunchback dwarf, with deformities so 
overdrawn that it seems hardly chance nature 
would cause such a combination of hideousness 
to be united in one being. What a monster to 
to be greater than a monstrosity! His limbs are 
peculiarly misshapen ; his features have an un- 
natural expression ; there are odd wrinkles about 
the face, appearing nearly every place but where 
it is natural for wrinkles to be ; from forehead to 
footstep he is one foul fault. 

The dwarf stands*gloating over the corpse. 
His face seems lit with a look of triumph. Now 
he hobbles to each entrance and peers out—into the 
dark passageways and long halls and high apart- 
ments. The wind is still moving the curtains ; 
he binds them carefully and tightly together. 
He steals about the room as stealthily as a cat. 
Every movement shows cunning and a purpose. 
At last he again faces the corpse. 

His next action would have thrilled an ob- 
server, for he went directly to the bier, and rais- 
ing the head of the dead man, placed his hands 
on the cold limbs and temples and rubbed them 
upward, at the same time fastening his eyes upon 
the staring ones of the corpse. 

“ Arise, Leonardo Giovatti,” he said, in meas- 
ured cadence. 

Almost immediately there was a quivering, con- 
vulsive movement in the stiffened limbs, and then, 
weakly and slowly, improbable as it may seem, the 
man in the coffin raised himself and looked feebly 
around. After a moment his eyes rested on those 
of the dwarf, who, with folded arms, was passively 
watching him ; then, with the action of repulse, 
he placed his arm before him as though to ward 
off a blow, and turned his face away. 

«<Dr. Leonardo Giovatti,” said the dwarf, in 
his measured tones, still letting his eye burn full 
upon the doctor, “do you fully know that you 
are now within your coffin, that you are witness- 
ing the ceremony for your funeral, and that it 
lacks but thirty-six hours more till your burial ?” 

The doctor shuddered, and grasped the coffin’s 
sides. 
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““TLook not at me,” he cried, “lest it drive 
away my reason again. ‘‘In God’s name, turn 
your face away !” Then, after a moment of weak 
gaspings for breath, he moaned: ‘It has not 
been a dream—I knew it was not !” 

*“* No, Giovatti, it has not been a dream. Here 
are the flowers you felt your sorrowing friends 
were laying by. Then look at yourself — how 
that shroud becomes you! *Tis far more neat 
and dainty than your daily garb. No, it is not a 
dream, Giovatti, for if you wish it I will show 
the burial permit signed by the first doctors of 
Venice, your best friends.” 

The doctor passed his hand over his brow and 
gave a dazed, beseeching look. 

‘¢ What is the purport of all this ?” he moaned. 
“‘ My brain is turning. Tell me what it means.” 

“‘ Giovatti,” said the deformed, coming close to 
the bier, “I will tell you a tale to which the le- 
gends of Virgil pale to insignificance. Five and 
twenty years ago there was a young student of 
surgery in the town of Ruollo. Poor was he, and 
unknown, but he was ambitious—ah, how am- 
bitions he was! ‘I would rather be famous and 
die young than live long and be unknown!’ he 
cried. Yes, he would do something that would 
make him known—but how? what? In the 
courts of nobles he had seen dwarfs. Some had 
been born so—others were made.” 

Again Giovatti turned his ashen face away. 

«« Ah,” continued the deformed, ‘‘ he too would 
make a dwarf, but it was to be more hideous 
than any other; it was to set lawless Italy in a 
furore, it was to be the ‘ Giovatti dwarf’ (for Gio- 
vatti was this student’s name), and through it he 
was to be known. He purchased a child of starv- 
ing parents. Yet his heart quailed him at the 
outset, for the child was beautiful as the day. 

«‘Then the Giovatti took the child, and it grew 
from what it was to the thing he formed it to, 
and when the last bone of the hump on the back 
and the finishing touches on the altered features 
of the face had been placed you had succeeded, 
Giovatti ; your monster was complete—it was a 
horror. And you succeeded far beyond your hopes. 
That dwarf brought to you renown and riches, 
but to the dwarf—what did you bring ? Ah, Gio- 
vatti, you did not think of the thing you made ; 
of the long, weary, pitiless life it would have to 
lead ; of how it would be pointed at, and set aside 
as different from the rest of men. But with all 
your wisdom, Giovatti, you were not wise. You 
had a court of your own as you grew in wealth 
and importance, and made this dwarf your fool. 
You did not wonder how the fool could love you 
so, how it could fawn before the hand that so 
destroyed it, following as a cur your every foot- 
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step, and sleeping on the rug before your door at 
night. You were the fool, Giovatti, for that 
crouching, cringing beast of your formation was 
watching, waiting to spring and bring to you the 
same suffering visited on it. : 

««¢ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ that 
was the song your monster sang to itself day 
and night. ‘He shall yet be tortured as he 
has tortured me !’ so moaned the miserable thing 
you made. And that time came. Your mass 
of ernnchbones found that it possessed some 
wondrous, enchanting power, an infatuating in- 
fluence which, through a look and a few whis- 
pered words, would drive the will from others 
and place them at his bidding, as the serpent 
holds the bird. Four and twenty hours ago, 
as you lay by your Ganiditta’s side, you remem- 
ber you were awakened, and you looked into my 
eyes. How they held you, Giovatti! J was the 
tormentor then, and you were the infant in my 
hands. ‘Be dead, Giovatti!’ I said ; ‘and when 
others speak you are not to move or breathe.’ 
And when Gauiditta awoke she found you cold 
beside her. You yourself did hear them pro- 
nounce you dead. It was then that the time 
for which the crunchbones prayed and waited 
through all those years had come. Admit, Gio- 
vatti—am I not master now ?” 

The perspiration of agony stood upon the phy- 
sician’s forehead. 

«‘ What would you do or have ?” he gasped. 

“‘T would have your life taken from you with the 
same torture as you did take the beauties of this 
world from me. In six and thirty hours you will 
be buried, and you shall know and feel it all, but 
you shall be will-less. You will see your friends 
and your Gauiditta for the last time, and hear the 
prayers for the dead. You will hear the screws 
of the casket slowly being driven home, and you 
will be as powerless to help yourself, Giovatti, as 
Ionce was. You will feel yourself being carried 
reverently away, and then lowered down—down. 
You will hear the sod strike your charnel house, 
and then, in that black, stifling air, you will 
awake and have your senses at last, when it is 
too late.” 

The doctor started up with a loud cry, but the 
next moment the blazing eyes of the dwarf met 
his own. 

‘Be dead again, Giovatti!” he hissed. ‘Ha, 
tears! It isnot proper for a corpse to weep. Be 
dead again !” 

Light footsteps were now heard approaching, 
and when the fair intruder had entered she found 
the corpse as before, and the dwarf kneeling by 
the bier. 


How beautiful was Gauiditta! How full her 


‘ dreaming ? 
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face had been !—how rosy ! but now it was pinched 
and ashy white. Her rich hair fell loosely and 
uncouth. 
“‘Niccoli!” she cried, in agitation, ‘was I 
I thought I heard Leonardo’s voice. 
Yet, alas! it must be but a dream. Still, how 
vivid it was! How you are staring, beloved one ! 


I will close your eyes. Mother of Christ, am I 


mad? His face is warm. See you not, Niccoli ? 
It is flushed. There are drops of sweat upon his 
brow.” 


‘Nay, lady ; you are feverish. These are but 
your tears upon his face.” 

“‘Tt must be so!” sobbed the lady, ‘‘sirfce it 
cannot be aught else. Again, good night, be- 
loved! How vivid it was! Watch him well, Nic- 
coli.” 

“Ay, that will I?” said the dwarf. ‘“ And,” 
he continued, as he heard Gauiditta again ascend 
the stairs, ‘‘ you will not have your wits again, 
Giovatti, for it has nearly ended all.” 

But when Gauiditta came to look at Giovatti 
again, in the morning, she started back with a 
shriek, for something had occurred in-him which 
even the best doctors of Venice could not explain 
—his hair had turned white during the night. 

And the day wore on. During it many people 
stood over the bier of Dr. Giovatti, who, in his 
mesmeric sleep, saw and knew, and worse, felt 
all. As a shadow of fate the dwarf ever hovered 
at the coffin’s head, each hour bending close to 
the ear of his dead master. 

“What love, what affection !” said the people, 
looking kindly at the cripple. But could they 
have heard what he was whispering they would 
have thought his mind was turned. 

‘Tis but eight and twenty hours more, Gio- 
vatti,” he was saying. Then, “Tis seven and 
twenty now. It lacks but seven and twenty more 
strikes of the clock till you will be unable to hear 
it more.” 

Like giant steps the hours seemed to clash at 
each other’s heels. 

«Six and twenty,” ‘‘ Five and twenty,” “ Four 
and twenty,” till at last, when the deformed and 
the lifeless were once more alone together, the 
dwarf had said. 

“Tt lacks but fifteen hours yet, Giovatti, till 
your burial.” 

It was evening now—a beautiful, bright, glori- 
fied Italian evening. Away in the west the sun 
was sinking, lighting the skies with golden hues. 
Like the throbbing heart of God it shone—blood 
red—as though that heart was bleeding for the 
sins of His creatures. Behind the great castle of 
the Serviotti huge crimson clouds were piled up, 
one above the other, like stepping stones to 
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heaven. The wind was soft and balmy, seeming 
to come from the gates of the sun and bringing 
with it the scent of the meadows far away ; yet 
borne on it, too, there was another sound, to which 
the dwarf was now silently listening. 

“‘Requiem xternam dona es, Domine; et lux 
perpetua luceat eis.” 

So were whispering the breezes. If angels had 
spoken, the words could not have sounded purer 
and holier. Niccoli went to the colored casement 
with the pillared portico before, and listened. 

*©Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion; et exandi 
orationem.” 

Niecoli’s eyes wandered to the great gloomy 
monastery in the distance. . 

“It is the chant of the monks,” he whispered 
to himself. 

«Et lux perpetua luceat eis,” yet was the soft 
wind’s burden. 

In spite of himself the holy spirit of the chant 
cast a strange influence over Niccoli. The sol- 
emn- music sounded soul-stirring, swelling forth 
from the distance with a sacred, mighty voice. 
Niccoli had often heard the chant before ; he had 
always felt purer and holier after it. He was now 
to bring himself further than ever from that. He 
was in the presence of a crime he was to commit ! 

‘Requiem eternam donaes; Domine,” yet came 
the soft chant. 

Niccoli went to the coffin and recalled the still 
man to life, as he had done the night before. 

“To-morrow, Giovatti,” he said, ‘* will be your 
burial.- Is there aught you would say ?” 

‘‘T have sinned,” said the Giovatti. ‘I will 
bear my sufferings as I deserve them ; but, Nic- 
coli, I have taken the beauties of the world from 
you: Jet it not be on my account you lose the 
glories of heaven. Take away my will once more ; 
it is better so.” : 

The dwarf did as he was bid, then hobbled to 
the casement again. The chant was dying away. 

“* Let it not be on my account you lose the glo- 
ries of heaven,” echoed in the mind of Niccoli 
the words of the Giovatti. 

“Et lux perpetua luceat eis,” spoke the winds. 

The dwarf found himself standing on the great 
portico, looking wistfully at the purpling clouds. 
It was quite dark now. The sun had set. A few 
moments later he was within the great, gloomy 
walls of the gray monastery. They frowned up on 
all sides. In a corner there was a great cross 
with steps of stone leading up to it. “It loomed 
dark against the sky, yet the base was hidden by 
the dense foliage around, He ascended the steps. 
The chant had died away, and soon also did the 
few resounding notes of the organ. The spell 
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felt to the Jonely man at the base of the cross. 
With a great sob he threw himself down and cried 
in bitterness of spirit what many another sufferer 
had moaned before : 
“‘How miserable am I! 
all others is my lot !” 
Even as he spoke a cloud seemed to gather 
about the monastery, and it and the night faded 
away. There gradually arose above the intense 
blue of a cloudless sky. He felt the heat of a 
beating sun. IIe was yet at the foot of the cross; 
he saw it towering above him, but it and he were 
now on a hill. Down below strange villages were 
seattercd, and strange-looking, oddly dressed peo- 
ple moving about. Behind him he heard a wild 
confusion of voices, sounding to him like the an- 
gry cry of many wolves. He turned and sawa 
great crowd of these people together, with others 
in shining armor. In their midst, torn and bleed- 
ing, they were dragging a man, whom they 
brought almost to Niccoli’s feet; and another 
cross was laid upon the ground. Niccoli saw the 
shining of hammers and the gleam of large nails. 
He heard the low moan of pain as the nails were 
driven through the flesh. The deformed crouched 
down shuddering and turned his face away, un- 
til he felt a kindly gaze upon him from above. 
There, with nailed outstretched arms upon the 
cross, he saw the dying man just dragged almost 
to his feet. 
« Niccoli, 
fered.” 
And as Niccoli bent his head in answer the 
scene changed, and he saw a child with full, rosy 
cheeks and milky breath and golden hair. Then 
a change befell it, and he saw it gradually alter 
till it became crippled and hideous. He now 
seemed to be looking down from above with eyes 
stronger than those of man’s, so that even through 
the outward form of its changed state he could 
see the same beautiful child. And as he looked 
it grew, growing maturer and greater in its hide- 
ousness, till it became a counterpart of himself. 
But still with that all-searching gaze he saw the 
beautiful child as it would have been at maturity. 
And still with that wonderful sight he saw neither 
the dwarf nor the grown child, but the “soul” 
within, devoid of exterior. He heard the bewail- 
ings of the outward form, yet how small its suffer- 
ings appeared in the radiance of the soul! Then 
another change came before Niccoli. Gradualiy 
both forms melted away to nothingness, and only 
the soul remained. It seemed as though it was 
awakening from a lethargy—all for a moment 
was deathly still. Niccoli felt as though sus- 
pended in illimitable space, and from that un- 


How different from 


” said a kindly voice, ‘‘I have suf- 


which the music carried with it now made itself fathomable vastness came soft strains of music 
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playing like bands of happy marching children. 
Soon the air was filled with different melodies, 
all miraculously blending and acting as the oth- 
ers’ accompaniment. Just then there shone over 
him a light so bright that one would seem grop- 
ing in the dark, even though in broad midday, 
beside it. 

“‘Niccoli,” said a voice from out of that bright- 
ness, its tones breathing the very essence of a fa- 
ther, and drawing the tired heart of poor Niccoli 
toward it, as that of a wearied child —‘‘ Niccoli, 
thou hast suffered, and because of thy sufferings 
thou canst better enjoy the happiness in store for 
thee ; and the happiness in store for thee shall be 
greater because of thy sufferings. Revenge is 
Mine, and though My revenge is forgiveness, fear 
not that it strikes none the less severe. Niccoli,” 
came the voice again as a tender melody, “‘ Giovatti 
has taken the pleasures of life from thee : see to 
it that on his account thou dost not lose the beau- 
ties of heaven.” 

When Niccoli awoke the sun was high in the 
heavens, throwing the shadow of the cross di- 
rectly over him, and he was crying aloud : 

“*Thou shalt not die through me, Giovatti. I 
will bring thee back again to life.” 

He rose staggering, stiff from the dews of night, 
and made his way to the Giovatti’s house. But 
he started back as he came in view of it, for all 
along the porticoes were the mourners, dressed in 
wondrous garbs of mourning, with black plumes 
and cloaks of sable, and even the scabbards cov- 
ered with black. On either side of the stairway 
stood the priests in their scarlet cloaks. One 
chanting monk was advancing swinging a censer. 
The dwarf again uttered a cry, for, borne by the 
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richest nobles of Venice, majestically came the 
coffin. 

In a moment, with the rush of a wild animal, 
the deformed had reached the casket’s side. 

“Hold ! he cried. ‘‘ In the name of the Ma- 
donna, lay down your burden. Giovatti lives !” 

A murmur of astonishment and indignation 
arose. 

‘‘Take him away! The fool is crazed !” 

“‘Lay down the casket—I command yon !” 
cried the hunchback. ‘I can bring Giovatti 
back again. Why stand you staring so? Fools! 
let me pass! Can you not realize? It means 
life or death !” 

The dwarf in his frenzy had thrown himself 
upon the bier. Ten pair of hands tried to dis- 
place him, but with a grip equally as strong as 
all those pairs of hands he still held the coffin’s 
lid, and wrenched to tear it from its sockets. 
With cries of horror the twenty hands were 
doubled —then tripled. Yet the grip the de- 
formed held on the casket was so great, they 
could not tear him away. Then—there was the 
gleam of steel and a cry from the cripple, yet 
with dying strength he gave one terrible wrench. 
There was a crash—a splitting, tearing noise, 
followed by a loud cry of horror from the by- 
standers, and a shriek of dismay from the dwarf, 
as he fell pierced to death, the blood streaming 
from many sword thrusts—for there in his coffin 
lay the Giovatti, still with eyes wide staring, but 
there was now on his face a look of greatest 
horror and agony, his hands stiff in a convulsive 
grasp and his limbs all doubled up. There was 
no mistaking now—Dr. Leonardo Giovatti was 
dead. 


WILD DUCKS AS CURLING STONES. 


By E, WynpHAM SANDYS. 


NEAR the mouth of the River Thames, a tribu- 
tary of Lake St. Clair, are two small streams 
about a mile apart, known as Baptiste and Jean- 
nette’s Creeks. They extend several miles across 
the Raleigh plains or marshes, of which that father 
of American sporting literature, ‘* Frank For- 
rester,” wrote so enthusiastically years ago. Since 
‘* Forrester’s ” day the scene has changed some- 
what, but the marshes are still excellent shooting 
grounds for waterfowl and snipe, and I have 
made many heavy bags upon their reedy expanses, 
and have killed hundreds of duck about the two 
creeks. 


One of the funniest experiences with wild duck 
was obtained on Jeannette’s Creek. It was during 
early November, and our shooting scow was an- 
chored between the two creeks. In order to 
shoot either successfully, it was necessary to have 
guns on both to keep the fowl moving, and on 
the morning in question my two comrades took a 
skiff and rowed up Baptiste Creek, while I sought 
Jeannette’s alone in my canoe. 

The previous night was marked by the first 
keen frost of the season, and, after paddling 
about three miles, I found a straight reach of 
the creek where the ice had made from one rushy 
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shore to the other. These water courses are cur- 
rentless in the autumn, and the new ice was 


about half an inch thick and as clear and smooth — 


as glass. In fact, it looked so like the motion- 
less surface of the lazy water that my first intima- 
tion of its existence was the grinding of the bow of 
the good canoe against its lower edge. 

To proceed further meant breaking a channel 
through the ice for an unknown distance and 
scraping my treasured craft unmercifully, so I de- 
cided to remain where I was, and, after putting 
out my decoys, I forced the canoe into the dense 
reeds upon one side until it was entirely hidden. 

After a time a pair of shy old black duck bore 
down on the decoys, and I tumbled them right 
and left ; then a golden-eye drove past on whis- 
tling pinions and escaped two storms of lead ; 
and as time passed other fowl sped up and 
down, some to tarry in response to loud-voiced 
commands, others to wing their way in safety. 

At last I heard the guns of my friends boom- 
ing loud over the wastes of marsh, and I knew 
that they were getting sport, and also that fowl 
should soon come my way. The dozen wooden 
decoys floated idly on the water ; above them ex- 
tended, as far as my eye could see, the polished 
surface of new ice, as like the water as water 
would have been, especially if viewed from above. 

The first arrival from Baptiste Creek was a 
blue-winged teal, and it came as only a hurried 
teal can come, buzzing along as if shot from a 
gun. When fifty yards above the decoys it saw 
them, and pitched impulsively down as _ teal 
will. I fancy to its intense astonishment, it 
struck water that was strangely hard. Instead 
of the usual yielding surface, it collided with a 
firm, glasslike expanse of ice, over which it slid 
with all the momentum of a mile-a-minute flight 
until it reached the water immediately above the 
nodding decoys. The sudden resistance of the 
water caused it to turn end over end half a dozen 
times, and for an instant it lay upon its back 
kicking its little paddles frantically in the air. 
Then it righted itself, and I never saw a more 
surprised teal in my life ! 
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It ruffled up the plumage of its head and ut- 
tered sundry little squeaks of wonder, then swam 
to the nearest decoy, as though to inquire what 
was the matter. At once the wooden cheat was 
detected, and the teal was up and away, but I 
covered it as well as I could while shaking with 
laughter, and the swift flight ceased some forty 
yards distant. 

Soon came a pair of teal, and like their prede- 
cessor they stooped—and slid! One covered the 
distance on its round little breast, and the other 
upon its back, but they rolled over about the same 
number of times on reaching the water, and hon- 
ors were easy. As they straightened up after 
their slide they closely approached each other, 
and I took a mean advantage and potted them 
both. 

But the biggest sport was coming. Low down 
over the level waste and rounding gray of frost- 
seared reeds and grasses I presently marked a 
large flock of buffleheads spinning toward me from 
Baptiste water. On they came in a swift, long 
line of wavering black and white, until fairly over 
the ice, and not more than six feet above it. 
Then the leaders dipped to take position above 
the decoys, and the birds behind following suit. 
The lowness of their line of flight caused them to 
stride the ice at a very acute angle, and they slid 
like things possessed. Out of the momentary 
tangle of wings and bodies they came booming 
along, struggling, flapping, clawing vainly with 
flat feet, till they slid for all the world like so 
many feathered curling stones. Into the water 
they went, pellmell — heads up, tails up, backs 
up, breasts up! And into the snarl of struggling 
bodies I fired both barrels, then lay down in the 
canoe to laugh the laugh that does men good, 
heedless of the chance for another quick shot, or 
of the five I had bowled over and the dozen that 
went away. Possibly most of the sliders were 
birds of that year, and had never seen ice; but 
be that as it may, the sight was one of the fun- 
niest of a shooting experience of many years, and 
it was the only time I ever saw wild ducks as 
curling stones. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE «OP AMERICAN POETRY. 


By EMELINE G. PIERSON. 


“T love to think of old Ipswich town— 
Old Ipswich town in the East countree— 
Whence on the tide you can float down 
Through the long salt grass to the wailing sea.” 


WHEN Winthrop’s flagship, the Ardella, came 
sailing into Massachusetts Bay, early in the sum- 
mer of 1630, she had among her passengers of 
romantic interest—besides the earl’s daughter who 
was so soon to find a grave at Salem—a Puritan 
matron only eighteen years old, but already two 
years awife. This youthful dame had shared the 
perils of the voyage 
with poor Lady Ar- 
bella, but with a hap- 
pier fate. She was to 
live on, and make 
classic with her pen 
her early home in the 
New World. She was 
Mistress Anne Brad- 
street, daughter of 
that rigid Puritan, 
Governor Thomas 
Dudley, and wife of 
Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, a notable 
colonial statesman. 
‘T'wo town lots near an 
ancient burial place 
in the legend-haunted 
town of Ipswich, 
Mass., first bore these 
names as the home- 
steads of two of the 
founders of the town, 
and here began to sing 
New England’s first 
poetess—that same 
Mistress Anne. Her 
quaint and curious verses, so learned and literal, 
invest the early settlement, where so many of them 
were written, with a unique interest, which all the 
colonial history of the place sustains. For Madam 
Bradstreet, the forerunner of poetic genius in 
New England—‘‘ The Tenth Muse, lately sprung 
up in America,” according to her first title page 
—had her compeers even there in the wilder- 
ness. From Ipswich went out the first Latin 
book ever printed in America. One of the first 
histories of New England, completed in 1680, was 
the work of the Ipswich clergyman, William Hub- 
bard, to whom the General Court of Massachu- 
setts granted ‘‘ £50 as a manifestation of thank- 


GOVERNOR SIMON BRADSTREET. 
(FROM THE PAINTING AT ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM.) 


fulness” for his work. Here, before 1650, lived 
and wrote that queer and witty Nathaniel Ward, 
author of “The Body of Liberties,” containing 
the essence of our civil rights to-day, and ‘‘ The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” never to be forgot- 
ten as an old-time classic. From Ipswich were 
dated those ancient almanacs compiled by the 
Nathanael Lows— 
father and son—for 
many years ; the most 
important series ever 
published in New 
England ; whose in- 
fluence for freedom, 
among the common 
class, where the news- 
paper was not read, 
and the voice of the 
orator seldom heard, 
cannot be estimated. 
In 1638 Cotton Mather 
said of Ipswich that 
“here was a renowned 
church, consisting of 
such illuminated 
Christians that their 
pastors had not so 
much _ disciples as 
judges.” And John- 
son, in his ‘‘ Wonder- 
working Providence 
of Sion’s Saviour in 
New England,” wrote, 
«The peopling of this. 
towne is by men of 
good ranke and quality, many of them having the 
yearly revenue of large lands in England before 
they came to the wilderness.” It is as an old 
town of letters, a settlement of some of the earli- 
est scholars and writers of New England, that 
colonial Ipswich takes hold of the interest and 
imagination of the rambler in historic localities, 
and the monuments of this remarkable past may 
be found in the quiet, restful town of to-day. 
John Winthrop the Younger, and his apostolic 
number of twelve, were the founders of Ipswich, 
and they paid Masconomet, the chief of the Aga- 
wam Indians, £20 for his beautiful hunting 
grounds—the wooded hills abounding in game, 
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FIRST HOUSE OF JOHN WINTHROP THE YOUNGER, 
FOUNDER OF IpswicH, 1633. 
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the broad meadows that border the Agawam (now 
Ipswiah) River, and the sandy flats where are 
found the famous Ipswich clams, out to the blue 
Atlantic. The sacrificing sachem, who in his 
later years became dependent upon the colonists, 
lies buried on Sagamore Hill, in the ancient Ips- 
wich Hamlet, now Hamilton. About the town 
many an outlying farm marks the homestead acres 
laid out by these first English settlers. The old 
Bradstreet farm covers one of the eastern hills 
now included in the village of Topsfield, and a 
Bradstreet has always been householder there. 
Anne Dudley, the poet wife of Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, has transmitted her genius to this 
generation, for among her descendants are Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Richard H. Dana; and it is 
said that the benevolent features and amiable 
characteristics of her husband, the colonial judge 
and governor, can easily be traced in some of his 
descendants in this region. In every generation 
there has been a Dudley Bradstreet, even to the 
present occupant of the old farm. From this 
primitive neighborhood, through the descendants 
of one of the earliest emigrants named Smith, 
came the founder of the Mormon sect, Joseph 
Smith. A monument to the Smith family, erected 
by a Mormon elder, stands in the village ceme- 
tery. But the spot where Winthrop and his 
sturdy yeomen first landed in 1633—where they 
cut their timbers for rafters, ‘‘rayles and clay- 
boards ”—was at the foot of East Street, in Ipswich 
proper. In this street is one of the most inter- 
esting memorials of those early days now standing 
in New England. It is the old seventeenth-cent- 
ury parsonage, known in town history and the 
records as the Norton and Cobbett house. It 
was built in 1635, and had a history even before 
it was associated with these names. John Nor- 
ton, author of the first Latin book of America, 
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was one of the most prominent ministers of early 
New England, and his call from Ipswich to Bos- 
ton, in 1656, was the cause of one of those long 
and heated controversies which so curiously mark 
the records of some of the ‘illuminated Chris- 
tians” of that era. The widow of Mr. Norton do- 
nated the land in Boston on which the “ Old 
South” stands. His successor in the Ipswich 
parsonage, the Rev. Thomas Cobbett, a leading 
divine, lived in it for nearly half a century. His 
epitaph by Cotton Mather, and some of the de- 
tails of his expensive funeral, are matters of rec- 
ord. The guests were provided with thirty-two 
gallons of wine, a still larger quantity of cider, 
and one hundred and four pounds of sugar ; while 
four dozen pairs of mourning gloves, made by 
Mr. Nathaniel Rust, were distributed. We read 
that in 1676 his son Tom was ransomed from the 
Indians for a coat ; that was much cheaper than 
burying him. In this house Governor Endicott 
and Dr. Increase Mather were entertained, and 
Mogg Megone, the dread sagamore of Whittier’s 
verse. In Revolutionary times the quaint par- 
sonage was the home of Jeremiah Staniford, 
whose wife gave her whole store of family stock- 
ings to some barelegged volunteers who were hur- 
rying from the north to Charlestown when the 
tidings of Bunker Hill swept through the town. 
Another Ipswich parson was Rey. John Cleves, 
an ancestor of President Harrison. 

Hard by the storied parsonage, early in the 
eighteenth century, Colonel Francis Wainwright 
lived in grand style, and died in his bridal week, 
which episode has been tradition in Ipswich 
households from generation to generation, and is 
recorded by Judge Sewall in his famous Diary : 


“ Aug’t 3. 1711. Col Francis Wainwright dies at his own 
house at Ipswich. Left Salem for his last, July 25, the 
day before his first appointed Wedding day, which Ap- 
pointment was removed to the last of July. He was sick 
at Ipswich on the Lord’s day July 29 and died on the Fri- 
day following ; his Bride being with him. ’Tis the most 
compleat and surprising Disappointment that I have been 
acquainted with. Wedding Cloaths, to a Neck-cloth and 
Night Cap, laid ready in the Bride Chamber with the 
Bride’s Attire: Great Provision made for Entertainment : 
Guests, several come from Boston and entertained at Mr. 
Hirst’s ; but no Bridegroom, no Wedding.” 


The bridegroom thus immortalized lies in the 
old High Street graveyard, under a mossy stone 
that still shows his coat of arms and inscription. 
The graves of this ancient cemetery climb all the 
way up the grassy slope to the top of a high hill, 
from which you may look down on the peaceful 
town, the winding river, the level stretches of 
salt marshes, to the lonely eastern beaches, the 
sand dunes of Plum Island and the boundless sea. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


Another such hill in Ipswich, not tenanted by the 
dead, but legend-haunted also, bears the suggest- 
ive name of Heartbreak Hill, whose story is crys- 
tallized in Celia Thaxter’s verses : 


“*It was a sailor who won the heart 
Of an Indian maiden, lithe and young ; 
And she saw him over the sea depart, 
While sweet in her ear his promise rung. 


“He never came back! Yet faithful still 
She watched from the hilltop her life away, 
And the townsfolk christened it Heartbreak Hill, 
And it bears the name to this very day.” 


Not far from this spot of sentimental interest 
is the first home of the gallant young Governor, 
John Winthrop, Jr., the founder of the town— 
who was also the first Governor of Connecticut. 
Here, with the dangers of a home in the wilder- 
ness, he met the first great sorrow of his life, 
when his young wife Martha, hardly more than a 
bride, was carried to her grave in the new settle- 
ment, so far from her English home. This hap- 
less lady, the daughter of a clergyman of Excter, 
England, was one of the first to be laid to rest 
within the bounds of Ipswich. One of the most 
ancient and picturesque relics of the founders of 
Ipswich is the Saltonstall house, built in 1635, 
with the long sloping roof and overhanging second 
story peculiar to colonial architecture. It was 
the home of Richard, son of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, one of the most prominent of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colonists. The father went back to 
England, but the son remained in the Ipswich 
home, and after the revolution in the mother 
country vowed never to leave Massachusetts. He 
found this vow irksome when the state of his 
wife’s health seemed to demand an ocean voyage 
and a return to her native air. But the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton came to his aid with spiritual advice, to 
the effect that his marriage vow took precedence 
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WALDO HOUSE, 1654. 


of the later one, and he ventured ‘across the seas 
again. He returned in 1664, and was one of the 
foremost men in Ipswich. He is the ancestor of 
the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Boston. 

Another house of historic interest is the Apple- 
ton, near Meetinghouse Green—the traditional 
hiding place of the regicides, Goffe and Whalley, 
whose protection nearly cost the colony its char- 
ter. Their retreat was a closetlike room with a 
cavernous fireplace, well adapted to the possibili- 
ties of concealment or flight. In this old house 
coins bearing the date of 1657 were found a few 
years ago. The residence in this vicinity of Hugh 
Peters, Cromwell’s chaplain, who suffered death 
as a regicide, probably accounts for the appear- 
ance here of Goffe and Whalley. The mother of 
the younger Winthrop’s wife married this famous 
and eccentric man, about whom many traditions 
linger in Ipswich, Salem and the neighboring 
villages. A rock by the lake in Wenham (known 
in his day as Enon) is called Peter’s Rock, and 
from its summit, in 1642, he is said to have 
preached the ‘first sermon in that settlement, 
from the text, “‘In Enon, near to Salim, because 
there was much water there.” (John iii., 23.) 

The green, which this house of the regicides 
faces, is the very heart of old Ipswich. Successive 
meetinghouses have crowned it, one supplanting 
the other as the needs of the town required. Here 
were the garrison house and fort for protection 
from the Indians, for meetinghouse and fort went 
up side by side at the hands of those pioneers. 
Here were the whipping post and pillory, baleful 
tokens of the stern moralities of the Puritan set- 
tlers. The early records in matters of morality 
make curious reading. The wife of Anthony Pot- 
ter was fined for wearing a silk bonnet to meeting. 
In 1661 the ‘seven men” (or selectmen) were 
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OLD NORTH MEETINGHOUSE. 


wrdered to sell the farm of a 
man and his wife who made the 
distance of their home from 
the meetinghouse an excuse for 
absenting themselves more than 
once from the sanctuary. In- 
deed, none of the distinctive 
characteristics of Puritanism 
are missed from the history of 
the church and colonial govern- 
ment in Ipswich, from the long 
sermon to the public whipping 
of a Quakeress—one Lydia 
Wardwell. 

The lengthy sermon bided 
long. ‘There is a typical story 
in this connection of the latest 
occupant of a little ancient 
house on the green, whose name 
vas Elizabeth Brown. She was 
known to her generation as 
Betty B., and she made black 
silk bobbin Jace for a living. 
On cold Sundays she rested her 


feet on her tin footstove filled with turf coals. 
In the ashes of its deep pan two potatoes slowly 
baked while Parson Frisbie preached his long, 
wintry sermons; and when at last the nooning 
came Betty B. regaled herself with hot potatoes, 
and was ready for the afternoon’s exercises. Next 
to the site of Betty B.’s antique cottage is the 
Seminary building, which for 
long years was the finishing 
school for the Puritan maidens 
of the vicinity, and to which 
the names of Zilpah Grant and 
Mary Lyon still cling. The old 
literary spell never lifted from 
Ipswich, and in each century 
scholars, teachers and preachers 
_went out from the dreamy vil- 
lage to the wider world. But 
its most interesting period lics 
in those shadowy carly years 
when its famous names made 
it the Attic region of the New 
World. Not even the memori- 
als of the stirring Revolution- 
ary days have the associations 
that cluster about the more 
distant colonial traditions and 
relics, and yet they were note- 
worthy. In the old Treadwell 
Inn, on Meetinghouse Green, 
Washington and (later) Lafay- 
ette were received. Such men 
as Colonel Abram Dodge and 
Colonel Nathaniel Wade were 
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the trusted. friends and counselors of those heroes. 
It is said of Colonel Wade that so tenderly was he 
regarded and remembered by Lafayette that when 
the two met in Ipswich, in 1824, after years of 
separation, they embraced each other and wept. 
But the wonderful list of historic homes long ante- 


lived also Captain Ebenezer Caldwell, the grand- 
father of Mrs. James G. Blaine. From the Cogs- 
well homestead, opposite the townhall, came the 
first librarian of the Astor Library, New York. 
From a house near by Goodman Proctor went 
forth condemned as a witch, to be hanged in Sa- 
lem, though all Ipswich 
pleaded for his release. From 
a rock near the church 
George Whitefield preached 
in 1740, and though the great 
bowlder is imprinted with 
what is said to be a foot- 
print of the devil it is known 
as Whitefield’s Pulpit. In 
the centre of the town the 
river is spanned by the mass- 
ive bridge, with its low Nor- 
man arches, built in 1764 by 
Colonel John Choate, of 
Louisburg fame, and chris- 
tened by the blind poet of 
Rowley in the poem (?) be- 
ginning with the following 
characteristic quatrain : 


1. BRIDGE, WITH NORMAN ARCHES. 2. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PARSONAGE (NORTON AND COBBETT HOUSE), 1635. 
3. A BIT OF EARLY COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


date that great struggle, and so many are they that 
we cannot even name them, though around the 
Upper and Lower Green, about the river on old 
“Turkey Shore,” and in all corners of the town, 
are ancient dwellings bearing names now known 
the wide world over. In the Waldo (or Caldwell) 
house on High Street, and in another on Turkey 
Shore, lived the Waldos and Kmersons, ancestors 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. On Turkey Shore 


‘‘ Behold this bridge of lime and stone! 
The like before was never known 
For beauty and magnificence, 
Considering the sinall expense.” 


Quaint and picturesque old landmarks of a wor- 
thy and notable past, they hold and fix the charm 
to the tranquil Puritan town that the genius of 
Anne Bradstreet first threw over. it two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED “Visi t 


By CHARLES H, CRANDALL. 


Tury had generous ideas of a visit, those 
grandfathers and grandmothers of ours. ‘I'hey 
followed the example of the patriarchs in the 
Bible, who “ tarried many days” when they took 
a journey to see a relative or a friend. In these 
days of nervous hurry it is to be feared that this 
pleasant old style of ‘“ visiting ” is being allowed 
to sink into decadence even among our gentle- 
folk farmers. If so, it is to be regretted. Life 
cannot be more kindly nor richer in association 
for such a loss. 

The visit in vogue, the hurried call to pay a 
conventional debt or carry a bit of gossip, what 
does it amount to in enriching experience ? Both 
the visitor and the visitee are on their guard ; 
alert, yet reserved. What do they say ? 

“* Been to the dog show ?” 

**No; but I want to awfully.” 

** Did you know Mamie was sick ?” 

*“No; too bad! I’ll send some flowers.” 

*“You know the Woman’s Board meets to-day 
at the hospital ?” 

“Oh, yes ; I forgot.” 

«<T’ve got a lovely dress for the ball.” 

«Tm coming to see it.” 

**« You sha’n’t, till I wear it.” 

“I know an engagement.” 

“‘ Oh, tell !” 

«* No.” 

«‘T’ll never speak to you.” 

« Bah !” 

“Don’t go !” 

«‘ Have some caramels ?” 

‘Yum !” 

“* By-by! Tell your mother I’m awfully sorry 
she’s sick, and give her my love, will you ?” 

“Yes. Good morning.” 

** Good-by.” 

Such greetings between friends are, as a rule, 
all we find time for nowadays. Perhaps we have 
too many friends. Certainly those that we have, 
“and their adoption tried,” we fail to grapple to 
our hearts “ with hooks of steel.” What sort of 
cement for friendship is there in such meetings ? 
Much the same as they used in the Buddensieck 
apartments. Without warning, some day, the 
structure goes down. 

But the old-fashioned visit! It was the writer’s 
fortune to grow up in a much-visited home. When 
in those days we heard that people were coming 
to visit us we knew it meant something ! Some- 
times our friends gave us warning and sometimes 
they did not. I remember one holiday season 


when three big sleighloads of uncles, aunts, 
granduncles, grandaunts, cousins, second cous- 
ins, third cousins, and the strangers within their 
gates, drew up at our door on a cold winter even- 
ing after a thirty-miles drive. How the bells 
jingled, and how the voices of thirty people out- 
did the bells! To say that the old farm was 
electrified does not convey the situation. The 
way fires roared in the cold ‘‘ spare rooms,” vi- 
ands were shot into the ovens, steeds housed in 
the warmest stalls, all amid such good-natured 
confusion of tongues, was enough to make one 
glow all over. Chickens lost their heads in no 
time in anticipation of the morrow’s dinner, and 
the big pan of mincemeat got a new infusion of 
cider and raisins, to make ‘‘ company pies.” 

By the way, those ‘“‘company pies” would not 
taste bad now. ‘There were squash ones, all 
frosted with frothy white stuff and drippings of 
maple syrup. There were flaky-crusted mince 
ones covered with powdered sugar. There were 
others of grated sweet apples covered with cream 
and nutmeg. But it makes one hungry to go 
over the list. You know the aroma of northern 
spy and spitzenburgh apples when they are cook- 
ing ? Well, we had them in apple sauce and 
pies and dumplings and ‘‘apple-grunt.” I be- 
lieve the latter was correctly named! The long 
lines of glass cans in the cellar, showing their 
juicy pears and cherries and peaches, were not 
forgotten. It would have been a lowering of the 
standard of family pride and etiquette if there 
were less than two sorts of ‘‘ preserves ” and three 
of cake on the table every day during that week 
or fortnight of “ visiting.” Is our review of old- 
fashioned visiting degenerating into a cookbook 
category ? Perhaps. But something must be al- 
lowed for the memories of boyhood, the memories 
of the well-laden ‘‘second table,” surrounded 
with children, and fortunate in the ministrations 
of the most indulgent of ‘‘ aunties.” 

Yes, those were hard times on the housekeeper. 
But, bless you, all the women helped at every- 
thing like busy bees. Angels could not have 
done better, I doubt if as well, as those white- 
aproned, white-handed workers in pantry, kitchen 
and dining room. And even if the good mother, 
the head general of the forces, had realized that 
the excitement and hard work might be shorten- 
ing her days, I am sure she would not have 
stopped one bit of the entertaining and all its 
burden. 

‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


THE OLD-FASHIONED “ VISIT.” 


There were daily excursions into all the region 
round to visit other cousins. Great stones and 
slabs of wood and bottles of water were heated 
to keep feet warm, and then away would go the 
jingling bells around the hills and over the frozen 
streams and ponds until the last cousin had been 
“visited,” and each one’s cake and cider, pies 
and chickens had been duly and religiously sam- 
pled. Some persons may think the capacity of 
an old farmhouse is limited. Nonsense! Ours 
was never really full. To be sure the girls were 
sleeping three in a bed and one across the foot, 
and the boys half covered the parlor floor by the 
big fire of hickory, but somehow we never had 
the house really full. 

Of games there were plenty, of course. Often 
there were skating and coasting. The latterywas 
no baby play, but called for skill and daring in 
piloting a sled down a half-mile steep swoop, 
through barways or over fences that were covered 
by drifts. Evenings were made merry with crack- 
ing of butternuts and hickory nuts, popping of 
corn, pulling of taffy, and games of checkers, dom- 
inoes, nine-men’s morris, copenhagen, blindman’s 
buff, hide and seek, etc. Then there were the sto- 
ries! Adventures in the woods, logging or hunting, 
reminiscences of the primitive school days, the 
singing school, the spelling school, the long moon- 
light drives through the snow. It was rare enter- 
tainment. 

The old-fashioned visit was not always en masse, 
however. Most delightful were the long, friction- 
less sojourns of a few tried and valued friends 
who came singly—who would not come any other 
way, and who added so much to the family life 
and experience without marring its ease, infor- 
mality and inviolability of confidence. I remem- 
ber several noble old preachers, with their gold- 
headed canes and their snuffboxes. One, a fine 
old Scotchman, even enjoyed his pipe by the 
kitchen fire while he related droll stories, bits of 
folklore or fruits of long genealogical researches, 
Of some of these old saints, with their grave mien, 
their long prayers and fervent table blessings, I 
had a secret boyish fear and awe. But this old 
Scotch divine was a favorite with my mother and 
myself, and he was always ready to amuse and 
instruct. I did not realize then what really great 
names were haunting our home roof. 

One yeoman deacon, a distant cousin, of a 
nearly extinct type of militant, athletic Chris- 
tianity, deserves a tribute of admiration. He was 
a passionate lover of fine horses, as well as a fiery 
advocate of old-fashioned doctrines. I can see 
him now, his hair combed straight up toward the 
ceiling and his keen eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion as he denounced some laxity in church dis- 
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cipline, some rounding of the corners of eternal 
truth. When he was through with the theolog- 
ical bout he would break into smiles, rub my 
“‘towy” head and say: ‘‘Come, Towser, let’s 
have a lovk at those horses.” One time he staid 
two weeks, and materially helped me through with 
a winter’s threshing. How he could swing a flail ? 
*Twas as if he was knocking heresy out of the 
heads of Pedobaptists, rather than oats out of 
straw. He was a prodigy of strength, this Chris- 
tian, temperate mountaineer and farmer. He 
could pick up the end of an immense log and 
laugh at three men trying to raise the other end. 
I always liked to see his fiery blacks come pranc- 
ing to our door. 

Then there was the multiplicity of “aunt” 
visitors, many of the “‘aunts” entirely unrelated 
to us, but still “aunts.” There was the “aunt” 
with the big tailor’s ‘‘ goose,” who staid a long 
while and made me enough funny, old-fashioned 
clothes to last a year. There was the deaf ‘aunt ” 
with her trumpet, gentle old lady ; and the jolly 
“aunt,” who said when she could no longer laugh 
she would have to die. There was a grave, white- 
haired ‘‘aunt,” and a stern “‘aunt” with sharp 
eyes, who said ‘‘ Boys are so shaller,” and the 
“aunt” who always cut apples to dry in tins by 
the stove. There was a dear, sympathetic, loving 
“aunt,” who carried us off to the fun-haunted 
precincts of her own home, and there was the 
wise ‘‘ aunt,” who had traveled,:who read the latest 
books and told us the gist of them, who entered 
into all our child plans and fancies, and wanted 
to be consulted about all farm operations from 
the churning to hunting the runaway cows. What 
a nice lot of “aunts” ! 

Welcome, too, were the musical cousins with 
the sweet trained voices and the violin and gui- 
tar; country enthusiasts who would spend half a 
year’s earnings to go to a musical jubilee at Bos- 
ton, or drive twenty miles any winter’s night to a 
singing school or concert. 

But why recount the dear old-fashioned visitors, 
except to awaken pleasant memories of like ones 
in the minds of hurried workers to-day ? 

Probably even now, with all the demands on 
our time, it would be highly profitable for us to 
devote a few weeks in a year to a revival of old- 
fashioned entertaining. Let us keep our choice 
friends under the roof long enough to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with them. Let us profit by 
their best thought and give our best in return. 
Let us welcome these breaks from routine and 
too rigid and selfish a family insularity. When 
the eventide is at hand we will not begrudge the 
time when we have tarried with our friends or 
made them tarry with us. 


By RoyAL HusBBELt. 


THE wildest of winter sports is ski running. 

Everyone has heard of skis in connection with 
Norwegians, most schoolboys acquiring the idea 
that a Norwegian gentleman wears them at all 
times ; in fact, that, like the wooden shoes in the 
old Dutch pictures, they are one and inseparable. 

However, it may not be so generally known that 
this imported sport is growing to be a favorite 
one in the northern part of this country. 

As from one to two or three feet of snow are 
required for its practice, it will likely never be- 
come a popular sport in California, Texas or 


Florida ; but it promises to keep on growing in 
favor in Minnesota. 

There are many ski clubs in the Northwest 
that hold tournaments every winter, at which 
times the intrepid skiers match themselves against 
one another. 

The points that decide excellence are the long- 
est jumps, regardless of the way the person may 
alight, and the longest recovering jumps. 

The landing place is, of course, made of snow a 
foot and a half or two feet deep, so that the fall 
does not hurt the skier. 


DOWN THE RUN. 


- Some tremendous leaps 
have been made ; they seem 
incredible to one who has 
never witnessed the sport. 
« The longest leap ever 
made was that of Mikkel 
Hemmesvedt, who is the 
champion of the world. Ile 
cleared the enormous dis- 
tance of one hundred and 
two feet. 
l’ This bold descendant of 
Woden and Thor wears 
badges of championship pre- 
sented to him by the King 
of Norway and Sweden, be- 
sides a number of others 
Won in this country. 

The jump is an offset or 
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platform from five to eight feet high, so 
placed that the ski runner comes on to it 


‘after getting a swift start from the incline 


above it. 

As he glides upon it he crouches like a cat 
after a mouse, and then he straightens up 
again, shooting into the air like some immense 
bird of prey. When he alights he either 
swoops down upon the snow and glides away 
down the hill an cighth of a mile, or else he 
splashes into the soft snow and gets tangled 
up in his skis, to the great chagrin of himself 
and the merriment of the bystanders. 

The original use of the skis was to travel 
over the deep snows of the frozen Norse- 
land, where some sort of footgear that will 
bear the wearer upon the snow’s surface is a 
necessity. ‘ 

Skis are superior to snowshoes, in that a 
much greater rate of speed can be attained 
upon them. 

Ski-ing, as practiced in this country—that 
is, as a sport—may be termed a cross between 
skating and tobogganing. 

The first time you see a man with a ten- 
foot pair of skis hooked to his feet you are 
inclined to ridicule him. 

But circumstances alter cases. You start 
to walk to your uncle’s house in the country. 
There has just been a heavy fall of snow. 
You are floundering and stumbling along, 
when you hear a gentle swish-swish, and al- 
most immediately a tall Norwegian youth 
glides past you over the surface of the snow. 
Watching him out of sight, you mentally 
vow that ski-ing will be one of your accom- 
plishments at some future date. 
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After resting up at your uncle’s, you broach 
the ski question. 

** Oh, yes,” says Uncle Bob, ‘‘ we’ve got several 
pairs of “em around. ‘The boys all know how to 
use “em.” 

«The boys” fix a pair on you, and you set out 
according to their example ; but they will not be 
satisfied with Jevel-ground practice. 

You must take a run down the hill, and over 
the jump which they have constructed. 

You object a 
little. They show 
you how it’s done, 
and it is so ap- 
parently easy that 
your fears are al- 
layed. 

At the hilltop 
your fears return, 
with interest ; but 
those imps of boys 
again assure you 
how very easy it 
is to do. 

Yes, Vl try 
it,” you boldly af- 
firm. 

Youstart. You 


4 ‘* SPLATTER,” 
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go about six rods; then you change your mind, 
and say: “No. I will not try it.” - 

Remembering how you used to stop yourself on 
skates by sticking your heel into the ice, you try 
that. 

It’s hard on the system to try to stick five feet 
of heel into the snow. 

You have ridden on an express-engine cab, but 
never before have you really appreciated the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ speed.” A cyclone scems to be 
blowing up that 
hill. Nearing the 
jump, you decide 
that you had bet- 
ter sit down. 

You sit down 
on the jump— 
No, the jump sits 
down on you. 
For an_ instant 
after you are on 
cushions . of air. 
Then immediately 
the hill comes up 
and bangs you ; 
later on the -rest 
of the earth rein- 
forces the hill. 
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Unable to get any breath, you take a header 
into the snow, and take a mouthful of the beauti- 
ful, also. 

When the snowy billows stop surging in your 
ears ‘‘the boys” come and untangle you, set 
you on your feet, and an inventory shows that 
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you are worse scared than hurt. They tell you 


that you made an immense hit for the first 
trial. 

You have private notions about the Ait; but, 
all the same, you decline their flattering offers to 
try it again. 
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By DANIEL DANE, 


CuapTeR XIX.—(CONTINUED). 


RS. BAINBRIDGE replied, hotly: 
‘‘ Had I realized what I was doing 
I would * 

‘¢ Exactly,” broke in the doctor ; 
“you would have refused. I knew 
your disposition, madam, and 

therefore you did not know 
what you were doing. You 
know now, but it is too late. 
And, after all, what harm has 
been done ?” 

“‘Do you consider Paul Dayton’s ruined life no 
harm done ?” 

‘‘ His life is not ruined,” was the cool reply. 
“The world is a wide one. He will have consider- 
able means at his disposal. Let him use them in 
some other country. In fact, in your interest I 
propose to insist on him taking such a course.” 

“‘ Will he agree ?” 

The doctor again shrugged his shoulders. 

‘< He will have to,” was all he said. 

There was a moment’s silence ; then she asked : 

“ But what do you want me there for ?” 

“Dayton,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ is in some re- 
spects a prudent and capable man. Ile performs 
a certain service for me, but he demands some as- 
surance that it has not been performed in vain. 
You are the only one to give him that assurance. 
You understand ?” 

‘T suppose so,” she said, with a weary sigh. 

Her sustaining energy had ebbed away. 


“‘T am afraid, Mrs. Bainbridge,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ you did a foolish thing in coming here.” 

“‘No,” she replied ; ‘‘ I took every precaution, 
and shall return early in the morning.” 

+ There was another pause. 

“‘When do you wish me to go to—— What is 
the name of that place ?” she inquired. 

‘*Hunter’s Lake. You cannot go too soon. 
If possible, obtain a cottage there ; if not, go to 
a hotel.” 

“T will go,” she said, quietly ; “‘ but, remem- 
ber, there we must part forever.” 

The doctor bowed his head in assent, and she 
rose to go. After seeing her to the door he re- 
turned, poured himself out another glass of wine, 
and with his hands clasped behind him paced 
thoughtfully to and fro. 

“Tt is enough,” at last he murmured. “I re- 
alize—let us say a hundred thousand. That will 
double my capital. Two hundred thousand. 
Eight hundred thousand francs! It is enough; 
and with Victor dead I will wipe out that old 
defeat in a glorious triumph.” 

Had the doctor known what was going on in 
the Wendover Hotel during his conversation with 
Mrs. Bainbridge his reverie would not have been 
so pleasant. Faithful at his post, Major Kirk 
had marked the arrival of a cab at the doctor’s 
door and the entry of a lady. The lateness of 
the hour made him regard this visit with suspi- 
cion, and that the cab remained waiting outside 
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was also in his mind a suspicious fact. It fur- 
nished him, however, with a possible clew, and 
he rapidly arranged his dress for an outing as he 
watched the doctor’s office. The window looking 
toward the hotel was open and its shade un- 
drawn. Te saw the doctor rise, evidently as the 
lady entered, and the next moment the visitor 
was seated in full view. The doctor having 
pushed his chair from the desk, was out of his 
line of vision, and he could only see him when, 
at intervals during the conversation, he bent for- 
ward in speaking to his visitor. 

The interview, judging from the energy in 
gesture displayed by the lady, was a momentous 
one, and the major watched it keenly. IIe was 
overjoyed when, in the midst of it, the door of 
his room opened and Sydney Gray entered. It 
took him but a second to explain the situation. 

“© You are right,” said Sydney ; ‘‘ there is cer- 
tainly something unusual in this.” 

IIe rang the bell, and directed the boy to call 
a cab for Mr. Rodgers. Then he turned to the 
major. 

“Do you know what you are going to do ?” 

“‘T think so,”-replied the major. 

“© You will follow that lady and her cab wher- 
ever they go, and find out who she is and where 
she comes from.” 

‘That is business,” rejoined the major. 
shall be done.” 

Fifteen minutes elapsed before the lady seated 
in Dr. Marabeau’s office rose to go. ‘The two de- 
tectives in vain tried to catch a glimpse of her 
face, for as she rose she drew down her veil. 

As she emerged into the street, escorted by Dr. 
Marabeau, Major Kirk left the room, and as her 
cab turned the corner and drove down Fifth Av- 
enue a second vehicle started from in front of the 
Wendover Iotel and followed. 

Sydney, agrecably to his arrangement with the 
major, remained in his room. He saw Dr. Mara- 
beau return, drink his glass of wine, and watched 
him as, pacing back and forth, he came within 
his view. Then he saw him go to the desk with 
some papers in his hand and sit down, 

An hour passed before Major Kirk reappeared. 

‘Well ?” demanded Sydney. ‘‘ You have not 
been long.” 

“*No, but I have it all. Who do you think that 
visitor was ?” 

**Tdo not know. It could not be ? 

«© Yes, it was!” cried the major ; ‘‘it was Mrs. 
Bainbridge.” 

Her name had not been mentioned, and yet 
both men had had that thought in their minds. 
Sydney started up. ILe was greatly disturbed, 
and restlessly paced the room. 


«Tt 
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** Tlow did you find out ?” he queried. 

““Tt was easy enough,”: replied the major. 
«* She drove to the St. Nicholas Hotel. Another 
woman was in the cab—her maid, I suppose, for 
upon the register was inscribed, ‘Mrs. E. Bain- 
bridge and maid, Saratoga.’ I did not even ask 
a question, or stay a moment longer in the hotel.” 

“‘There you were right, for had it come to Dr. 
Marabeau’s ears that any inquiry had been made 
our game would be all up.” 

“* You have a great opinion of that man.” 

“‘T have. Look you, major, let that'man once 
be on his guard, and not all the detectives in 
the United States could catch him. Remember 
that.” 

Restless and disturbed, Sydney paced the room. 
What could this mean? Was it possible that, 
after all, Mrs. Bainbridge was the woman in the 
case ? And if so, what a horrible complication 
was arising before him! Mrs. Bainbridge, the 
widow of his former employer, the aflianced wife 
of Mr. Chantry, the woman he had known and 
respected so highly—she involved in an intrigue 
with Paul Dayton and a possible accomplice in 
this robbery ? It was a dilemma which weighed 
on him terribly, and from which he could see no 
feasible extrication. 

«This thing must be settled !" he exclaimed, at 
last. ‘There are two courses to pursue. Shall 
I see Mrs. Bainbridge myself ? If I do, and she 
is guilty, she will alarm Dr. Marabeau, and then 
good-by to all my plans. No, that will not do. 
The other is the best. I told you of that picture 
that hung in Dayton’s room, and of its disap- 
pearance ?” 

“You did,” replied the major, who had fol- 
lowed his companion’s train of thought. 

“Tf Mrs. Bainbridge is the woman in this case, 
that picture was hers; and what follows 7” 

**Papa Albright,” remarked the major, catch- 
ing the idea at once. : 

“Of course. Albright must see her. He re- 
members the picture well enough. IIe shall see 
her, and whether he recognizes her or not, we 
shall at least know how we stand.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CIPHER PERSONAL, 

Tur President of the United States ranks, dip- 
lomatically considered, as high among the people 
of this earth as the Czar of all the Russias or the 
Empress of India; but, nevertheless, the most 
humble citizen in the country he governs, if he 
come decently dressed and at the proper time, is 
freely admitted to the Presidential presence and 
allowed to give the Presidential hand a hearty 
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shake. But let this humble citizen present him- 
self at the office of the New York Herald and 
request an interview with the managing editor, 
and the attendant will stand aghast at sich un- 
paralleled temerity, and unless the citizen can 
show extremely good reasons why he should be 
admitted to the editor’s sanctum he is not al- 
lowed even to enter the first anteroom. 
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was asked if he had an appointment, and on re- 
plying that he had not was informed that it was 
really impossible for him to obtain an audience. 
Sydney was not, however, to be daunted. 

‘My business,” he said, “is of vital impor- 
tance, and I must see him.” 

He was finally admitted into a spacious but 
dreary anteroom, where, after some delay, he was 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


When, therefore, some ten days after the events 
of the last chapter, Sydney Gray, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, ascended the flight of 
stairs at the side entrance of the building corner 
of Ann Street and Broadway, and knocking at 
the first door he came to, stated to the attendant 
that he desired to see the managing editor, he was 
greeted with a stony stare of astonishment. He 


waited on by a young and very eupercilious gen- 
tleman, whom the attendant had alluded to as 
“‘the secretary,” and once more subjected to a 
cross-examination as to his intent and purpose 
in thus forcing himself into these august pre- 
cincts. The young man informed him that his 
methods were totally irregular, and he offered 
him no prospect of being able to see the great 
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man. After considerable hesitation and protesta- 
tion, however, he finally consented to take Syd- 
ney’s card to the managing editor’s private secre- 
tary and leave the matter in the hands of that 
gentleman, who might or might not be willing to 
assume the great responsibility of presenting it to 
the chief. 

For half an hour Sydney was left to amuse 
himself in the dreary room before he was granted 
an interview with the private secretary, and then 
another fifteen minutes of insistence on his part 
and horrified protestations on the private secre- 
tary’s ensued ; but in the end Sydney’s persist- 
ence conquered, and after another brief interval 
he was conducted to a higher story in the build- 
ing through a handsomely appointed anteroom, 
and was at length ushered into the presence of the 
great man. 

He found him smoking a cigar, with his feet 
on the table, and instead of the dignified person 
he had anticipated, the managing editor was a 
pleasant and sociable man, who seemed to regard 
his visit as a very acceptable obtrusion upon the 
oppressive solemnity and solitude with which he 
was surrounded, 

“¢What can I do for you, Mr. Gray ?” he asked, 
looking at the card he held in his hand and mo- 
tioning Sydney to a seat. 

“‘ My business is very briefly told,” replied Syd- 
ney. ‘‘ Here is my business card, and, as you will 
see, I am the representative of the New York 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association.” 

‘Their detective, I see,” put in the editor. 

“‘ Exactly, and it is that business that brings 
me here. There was handed in to your business 
office yesterday afternoon an advertisement for 
insertion in the Personal column, for which four 
dollars was asked and paid. That advertisement 
was sent by a man who is suspected of being im- 
plicated in a very heavy diamond robbery. I have 
come here to find out for which advertisement in 
your Personal column, handed in yesterday after- 
noon between four and five o’clock, the sum of 
four dollars was asked and paid.” 

«‘ But, my dear sir,” said the editor, looking at 
him in astonishment, ‘‘ that is entirely out of my 
department. You should have gone to the busi- 
ness office.” 

“Tf I had, half a dozen clerks would have 
known my business, and what I wanted. We are 
on the track of a very clever set of men. If they 
once get the alarm all our work will be for noth- 
ing. Icome to you to obtain in perfect secrecy 
the information IT desire.” 

The chief editor scratched his head. 

**T really don’t see what I can do to help you. 
The business manager is your man.” 
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A look of dismay spread over Sydney’s face. 

«* For Heaven’s sake,” he said, ‘don’t send me 
haggling and worrying over this infernal building 
again. ’ It took me long enough to get in here—I 
don’t believe I should surrive another similar ex- 
perience.” 

The chief editor laughed good-humoredly. 

‘Well, if you can suggest anything I can do, 
I will certainly do it.” 

“Do this,” said Sydney. ‘‘ Write a note to the 
business manager, requesting him to send to you 
at once the advertisement in the Personal column 
brought in yesterday afternoon for which the sum 
of four dollars was paid.” 

**T will do it,” said the editor ; and writing the 
note at once, he summoned a messenger. ‘‘ Take 
that to Mr. Burrows’s office,” he said, ‘‘and tell 
them I want the answer at once.” 

There was no delay or ceremony encountered 
in fulfilling the behests of the chief editor, for in 
less than fifteen minutes the messenger returned 
with a slip of paper. 

“Ah !’’said the editor, as he opened it, ‘‘ there 
were, you see, no less than three advertisements, 
each of which fulfills the requirements you seek ;” 
and he handed the slip to Sydney. 

On the paper was written : ‘‘Three Personals 
were handed in yesterday afternoon for which 
four dollars was paid. They were the following.” 

Then followed these three cuttings from that 
morning’s paper : 

‘* A.—‘ Look at Herald for Personal.’ Will lady who 
heard this, Thursday, near post office, address as below, 


naming incident to avoid mistake, stating where I can 
see her ?- Holland, Herald Uptown.” 


‘The lady who received eighteen dollars change that 
did not belong to her, in a large store, on Thursday, will 
save herself trouble by returning it at once.” 


-* P19, 86, 107, P31, 171, 172, 173, P33, 26, 51, 106, P46, 
6, 81, 209, 230, P47, 17, 42, 70, 163, 198, P51, 94, 171, 221, 
249, P83, 57, 148, P86, 61, 103, 170, P94, 33, 104, 187, 
231, P97, 48, 129.” 


Sydney examined the slip of paper and the 
three cuttings with the utmost attention. Then 
he turned to the editor. 

“This slip of paper furnishes me with all I de- 
sire. I thank you most heartily for your assist- 
ance. I have only to ask that you will reveal to 
no one the object of my visit here.” 

The chief editor readily gave his promise, and 
half an hour later Sydney burst into the room in 
the Wendover Hotel, where Major Kirk was ea- 
gerly awaiting him. 

«* Well,” cried the major, as he entered, “did 
you succeed ?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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**Was it the cipher ?” 

«‘There can be no doubt of it.” 

The major threw himself back in his chair with 
a look of disappointment. 
| ‘I am afraid we are beaten, then,” he said. 

«© That remains to be seen,” said Sydney, quietly ; 
and he prepared himself for work. The day be- 
ing insufferably hot, he threw off all superfluous 
clothing. A pitcher of ice water stood on the 
table, and he took a hearty drink. Then laying 
the slip of paper he had received at the Herald 
office on the table before him, he sat down. Te 
examined it once more with the most minnte at- 
tention, and then passing it to the major, threw 
himself back in his chair. For fully ten minutes 
not a word was spoken. The major, after look- 
ing over the slip, nodded his head, and throwing 
it carelessly down on the table, lapsed into silence. 
It was Sydney who spoke first. 

“You said we are beaten. On the contrary, I 
never felt more certain of success.” 

The major started. ‘The deuce you didn’t!” 
he said. ‘‘ You must have a cleverer head than I 
gave you credit for, to see through this.” 

*‘You will see as clearly as I if you will follow 
my line of thought. In the first place, there is 
no doubt that Dr. Marabeau sent a Personal to 
the Herald yesterday ?” 

“ Well,” rejoined the major, ‘‘ considering that 
I saw him write a letter; that I saw him give it 
to his coachman ; that I followed that coachman 
down to the Herald office ; that I saw him hand 
the letter he got from Dr. Marabeau in; that I 
heard him say it was to go in the Personal col- 
umn, and that I saw him hand over four silver 
dollars and get a receipt, I should say there was no 
doubt.” 

«¢ Let us assume, then, that it is certain that he 
did send a Personal down yesterday afternoon, 
and that he paid four dollars. This being ad- 
mitted, that slip of paper proves conclusively that 
it must have been one of those three. Which 
was it ?” 

*“*There can be no question,” responded the 
major. 

“‘T think so too,” said Sydney. ‘Dr. Mara- 
beau is not trying to make the acquaintance of a 
lady who overheard a scrap of conversation near 
the post office, nor is he interested in having that 
eighteen dollars change returned to its proper 
owner. The conclusion jis irresistible that the 
cipher Personal is the one he wrote.” 

“¢ That’s all plain enough,” broke in the major ; 
“‘but then comes the difficulty.” 

«‘A difficulty arises, it is true,” said Sydney, 
‘‘but not where you anticipate. Do you know 
what kind of cipher the doctor used ?” 
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“*No; do you ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

The major looked at him in open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

“© You do ?” he cried. 

“‘ Why, of course. There is no doubt about it. 
The doctor used the only cipher that needs no 
preparation, that is always available to every man 
under almost any circumstances, and is absolutely 
undiscoverable without the key.” 

“‘Oh, he used the cipher, did he ? Well, will 
you kindly explain what that cipher is ?” 

“‘Certainly. Two persons wishing to corre- 
spond by this cipher get two copies of the same 
book, exactly alike. When one wants to write to 
the other he simply takes any page or pages in 
the book, finds the words he wants, and writes 
down the number of the page and the number of 
the word, counting from some particular spot. 
His friend receives the communication, he uses 
his book, finds the words, and reads what the 
other wrote.” 

The major grabbed the slip of paper, looked 
for one instant at the cipher Personal, and then 
brought his fist down on the table with a bang. 

“Thunder and Mars !” he said, “ you’ve hit it.” 

Sydney remained unmoved, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause went on : 

«¢'’he system is a beautiful one, and can be so 
complicated as to render all discovery utterly im- 
possible, even though we had the book.” 

The major’s face fell. 

“Complicated !” he said. ‘ How ?” 

«‘ By beginning to count the pages from a cer- 
tain agreed-upon page somewhere’'in the book, or 
by beginning to count the words from a certain 
agreed-on number from the top or bottom of the 
page. For instance, suppose we were correspond- 
ing in that cipher. We agreed to use a certain 
book, and we also agreed that we should begin to 
count the pages from the sixty-seventh page from 
the last one. Who could ever discover that start- 
ing point or unravel our cipher ?” 

The major looked very blue. 

“<That is true,” he remarked. 
impossible.” 

«* But Ido not think we have much to fear on 
this ground,” went on Sydney. ‘‘ Looking at 
the printed cipher, I perceive that the doctor has 
not even taken the least precaution. He has actu- 
ally put in the letter P to indicate-where he starts 
on a new page. The first number after each P is 
undoubtedly the number of the page. While this, 
as it happens, may prove a fatal oversight of the 
doetor’s, he is hardly to blame for it. He has not 
the slightest conception that he is being watched, 
or that any suspicion rests on him, He merely 


“It would be 
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resorts to cipher in order that the general word- 
ing of his Personal may not attract attention. 
Beyond that, he can see no need for special pre- 
caution, and takes none. I think we shall have 
very little difficulty in reading that cipher.” 

«Yes, but the book,” broke in the major— 
“‘where can we get the book ?” 

“‘That, my dear major, is just where the only 
difficulty presents itself, but I think we can man- 
age to surmount even this. It is evident that Dr. 
Marabeau has a book and that Panl Dayton has 
a book. Where shall we look for it? In Dr. 
Marabean’s possession, or Dayton’s ?” 

The major offered no suggestion. THe already 
saw to what conclusion Sydney’s reasoning would 
bring him. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” continued 
Sydney, ‘‘ there could be no hesitation. It would 
be far easier to outwit Panl Dayton than Dr. 
Marabeau. But in this case the former is closely 
watched, and is aware of it. He therefore takes 
every precaution. Dr. Marabean has no idea that 
he is even suspected. and takes no precaution. 
He has the book lying somewhere handy in his 
office or library.” 

“‘That’s all very well,” said the major, whose 
thoughts were now well up with Syvdney’s. ‘ But 
there may be hundreds of books there, and how 
do we know which it is ?” 

“Wait a bit,” said Sydney. ‘‘ Before saying 
we don’t know anything about the book just stir 
up those old brains of yours, and see if there is 
not something in this case that gives usa valuable 
hint.” 

No; the major couldn’t remember it, though 
he tried hard for half a minute. 

‘Why was Paul Dayton bothering around the 
news stand at the depot so long, and why was Dr. 
Marabeau’s coachman watching him so closely ?” 
asked Sydney. 

«That’s so,” assented the major. ‘ There may 
be a point there.” 

“* May be ?” cried Sydney. ‘* There is undoubt- 
edly. Paul Dayton bought a cheap paper-covered 
novel. Dr. Marabeau’s coachman watched him, 
and as soon as he’d made sure what book he had 
bought he left the station and drove home in a 
hurry. Now, do you know what you are going 
to do ?” 

The major knew well enough, and enjoyed the 
prospect, but he put on a resigned air, and re- 
plied: ‘I suppose so.” 

“Yes,” said Sydney, ‘‘ you are going right into 
the jaws of the lion. You are going into Dr. 
Marabeau’s house when he is out, and with a copy 
of this advertisement in your hand you will look 
over all the paper-bound books you can find until 
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you come to the one that fits. Do you think you 
can do it ?” 

“Can I?” asked the major. 
why I cannot ?” 

“Well, be very careful, old fellow. You must 
avoid seeing Dr. Marabeau if possible, of course, 
but more than that, you must avoid doing any- 
thing that if he were to hear of it would raise any 
suspicion in his mind. Rather than that, face 
him, and have some story ready to account for 
your presence that will be perfectly natural.” 

“T will try it to-morrow morning. He is gen- 
erally out from eleven until one o’clock.” 

“Try the office first. It is the most likely 
place,” was Sydney’s parting advice. 

When he reached his rooms he found a letter 
awaiting him. He knew now who the correspond- 
ent was that used those square, slightly perfumed 
envelopes. IIe quickly tore it open and read : 


“T’d like to know 


‘* Deak Sir: Mrs. Bainbridge is now occupying a cottage 
at Hunter’s Lake, Pa. Iam fall of wonder at your ques- 
tion. What has she to do with this matter ? 

‘‘ Rose CHantry.” 


This letter threw Sydney back into a train of 
thought that made him restless and uneasy. Mrs. 
Bainbridge—was she connected with this case ? 
and if so, how? Ilis test with Papa Albright had 
failed. He had taken the old man down to the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, but when they reached there 
Mrs. Bainbridge had gone. It took some time to 
find ont that she was back again at Saratoga, and 
it was three days more before Sydney, in company 
with Mr. Albright, had been able to go there. 


‘But he went, only to meet another disapppoint- 


ment. The very day before he arrived she had 
left, and no one knew where she had gone. In 
his emergency Sydney fell back on Miss Chantry, 
and wrote to her, asking for Mrs. Bainbridge’s 
present address, 

He took an atlas from his bookshelves, and 
turning to Pennsylvania, was not long in finding 
IIunter’s Lake. It was a good-sized piece of 
water, some twelve or thirteen miles from the 
busy mining town of Pittville. He then turned 
to his railroad guide, and ascertained the route 
and distance. ‘There was no railroad nearer the 
luke than Pittville, and to go there from New 
York meant a two days’ absence. He could not 
manage that at present, and so this branch of the 
case must rest. He might send Papa Albright, 
but he could not trust the old gentleman’s discre- 
tion. Perhaps, too, at the bottom he was not 
sorry to find a good pretext for delaying this cru- 
cial test of Mrs. Bainbridge’s connection with the 
case. It would have been a bitter blow to him to 
know certainly that she was the original of the 


‘<(E COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 
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picture that had hung in Dayton’s room, but if 
this were so it would be no less his duty to his 
employer and himself to push on the clearing up 
of the mystery. Nay, it would be still more im- 
perative for him to do so, to save Mr. Chantry 
from falling completely into the hands of Dr. 
Marabeau, as Mrs. Bainbridge appeared to have 
already done. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CIPHER DECIPHERED. 


Tue following morning, Dr. Marabeau, havy- 
ing attended to one or two patients who called to 
see him, ordered his coupé. He had not left the 
house over ten minutes when an elderly gentle- 
man, wearing large, gold-rimmed spectacles and 
attired in a somewhat antiquated but eminently 
respectable manner, rang the bell. It was the 
housekeeper who answered it. 

“‘Is Dr. Marabeau within ?” asked the visitor. 

** No, sir, he is not,” was the reply. 

“¢ Will he be long absent, do you think ?” 

‘He will probably not: be back for an hour, at 
least.” 

‘* Indeed, this is too bad,” said the old gentle- 
man, querulously, as he fumbled at his watch 
guard, and finally pulled out an old-fashioned, 
heavy silver timepiece. ‘‘I have come a long 
distance on purpose to see him, and I don’t want 
to go back without. You think he will be in in 
an hour or so ?” 

*¢He may be, or he may not come back for two 
hours.” 

*‘ Dear, dear, that is too bad! Well, I can’t 
get back, then, till afternoon, and I may as well 
wait for him.” 

This proposition did not seem entirely welcome 
to the hard-featured housekeeper, but she held 
the door open for him to enter, and led the way 
to the waiting room. As the major had calcn- 
lated, it opened from the hall, and you descended 
three steps on entering. It was a small room, 
the floor covered with matting, and with a few 
chairs against the walls. In the centre was a lit- 
tle table holding a few magazines and papers. 
One thing the major had not reckoned on: the 
door was half glass, and from the hall the whole 
anteroom except one corner was visible. The 
door leading into the doctor’s office was in full 
view. 

The major—for the elderly gentleman was that 
redoubtable man—observed this fact with dismay 
as without an instant’s hesitation he took a chair 
in the corner out of range of the hall. Taking a 
newspaper from the table, he became apparently 
absorbed in its contents. 
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He had not sat there ten minutes when the 
housekeeper entered, and on the pretense of ar- 
ranging the furniture scanned him doubtfully. 
The major’s innocent, interested look, however, 
seemed to reassure her, though he felt very un- 
comfortable. But he was a man of prompt ac- 
tion, and he knew that prompt action was neces- 
sary. As she went out he listened intently, and 
heard her retreating footsteps pass along the hall 
toward the rear of the house. Then he rose from 
his seat and laid his hand upon the knob of the 
office door. It yielded easily, and he entered, 
closing it carefully behind him. He found him- 
self in a fair-sized room, comfortably and hand- 
somely furnished. Three large windows, forming 
the half of a hexagon, admitted an abundant 
light. The large desk he had so often seen from 
his observatory across the street was half within 
the recess formed by the windows. Three steps 
led up to another room evidently opening into 
the hall, but this door had no glass panels. The 
walls of the room were covered with bookcases 
having drawers and cupboards, and in the lower 
part and in one corner stood a small safe. Books, 
pamphlets and papers covered the desk, and were 
piled carelessly on the ledge which jutted out at 
the junction of the shelves and drawers. As his 
eye hastily ran over them he saw several paper- 
covered books, and his heart sank at the prospect 
of having to go through them all in the short 
time at his disposal. 

But short as was his time he knew the value of 
setting about his work methodically, and he 
took a careful review of the situation. If Syd- 
ney’s theory was correct—and the major had every 
faith in it—the book to be sought for would have 
a paper cover. Where to begin was the question, 
and he at once decided on the desk. He had no 
need to consult the slip of paper in his pocket. 
The opening figures of the cipher were vividly 
impressed on his mind. He opened a book, and 
turned swiftly to page 19. He counted rapidly 
86 words, and halted at ‘‘ Triumph ”; then on again 
to 107, ‘‘ Circumstances.” He turned to page 31, 
and counted 171. Here the cipher called for 
three words together. The three words were 
“Course there is.” The major closed the book 
without an instant’s hesitation. ‘Triumph, cir- 
cumstances, course there is,” meant nothing. 
This was evidently not the book he songht. He 
laid the volume exactly as he had found it, and 
reached another. Again he tried the mystic ci- 
pher for the first five words, and got, “‘ Nicholas 
until caught upon his.” Another disappointment. 
He was in the act of picking up a third, when his 
keen ear detected the sound of footsteps in the 
hall. In a second he was through the door. 
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There was no time to return to his seat, and the 
housekeeper, entering, found the old gentleman 
with his hands behind him and his head bowed, 
slowly pacing the room. She came ostensibly to 
dust, and while she did so the old gentleman kept 
up his solemn promenade. As she completed her 
work, however, and turned to leave the room, he 
resumed his seat, and once more picked up the 
paper. The major looked at his watch. Almost 
half an hour had gone, and he was no nearer his 
object than when he entered. There was no time 
to be lost, and hardly had the woman’s footsteps 
ceased to echo in the hall than he was in the doc- 
tor’s office again. 

The third book proved no more promising than 
the others. The first five words of the cipher 
gave, ‘‘ Pay, forcible, any preliminaries into,” and 
could not be it. There were no more volumes an- 
swering the description on the desk. He turned 
his eyes to the shelf behind. Fairly on top of a 
pile of other volumes lay a paper-bound book. He 
seized it, turned swiftly to the pages, and counted 
as before, in vain—the words he got were, “‘ Never, 
thirsty can live well,” and he laid the book back. 

His eyes roamed over the room, but he could 
see no other likely to be the one. Suddenly he 
saw within the glass doors of one of the book- 
cases a pile of volumes laid flat, the top one of 
which was bound in paper. Was the door open ? 

He sprang to the bookcase and pulled. It did 
not yield. It was locked. The major muttered 
an oath. He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and drew out a bunch of keys. His first glance 
had shown him that the lock was a common one, 
which almost any key of that size would open. 
Swiftly, but very carefully, for fear the keys should 
jingle, he tried first one, and then another. At 


last one turned. Would it go all the way around ? © 


No, it stopped. A vigorous twist, and with a 
loud snap the bolt shot back, and the door was 


open. He stood still and listened for a full min- 
ute. Nota sound was audible in the house. He 
threw the door open, and seized the book. Its 


title, printed in bold design on the cover, struck 
him. It was ‘‘ Between Two Stools.” He opened 
the leaves. Page 19, word 86, was “ Yours”; count- 
ing on to 107, he got “‘ Received.” It was not an 
oath that broke from him now. Swiftly he 
turned to page 31, and counted rapidly down to 
171. There he got the three words, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake.” His blood was at fever heat. Had he got 
it at last ? He pulled the slip of paper from his 
pocket. The next page indicated was 33. He 
got it counted down to the 26th, 51st and 106th 
words. They gave him, “Stand fast. All.” So far 
his cipher had given him, “‘ Yours received. For 
God’s sake, stand fast. All—”’ It must be right. 
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Cool and self-possessed as he was, his hands were 
trembling so that he could hardly turn the leaves. 
He would go on. There should be no disappoint- 
ment. The next page was 46, and the words in- 
dicated were the 6th, 81st, 209th and 230th. 
They gave him, ‘‘Is well. Actas you.” The major 
closed “the book. It was done. The cipher was 
now plain as day. He placed the book back in 
the cupboard, closed the door and locked it, and in 
another moment was in the waiting room again. 

Now to get out without attracting suspicion. 
He looked at his watch. The hour was nearly 
up; it was past twelve o’clock. He opened the 
door with a rattle of the handle and stepped 
heavily out into the hall. The housekeeper ap- 
peared. 

«Tt is past twelve o’clock,” he said. ‘‘I will 
just step out and get a little dinner, and be back 
again in half an hour or so.” 

“Very well, sir,” she replied ; ‘‘ the doctor will 
probably be back by that time.” 

To see the old.gentleman so quietly and se- 
dately walking along the street in the direction 
of Sixth Avenue, no one would have imagined that 
internally he was, as it were, dancing a jig, and 
almost bubbling over with exultation and tri- 
umph. 

«Brice be hanged !” he chuckled to himself. 
‘‘ Brice is an infant, Brice is a fool. His whole 
carcass is not worth one finger of Sydney Gray’s 
—at least not when I’m helping him.” 

He observed one part of liis statement to Dr. 
Marabeau’s housekeeper, for he entered a restau- 
rant and treated himself to an appetizing little 
dinner, washed down with a pint of wine. He 
did not return at once to the Wendover, but vis- 
ited half a dozen book stores, and at last emerged 
from one, carrying, neatly wrapped up, a fac-simile 
of the paper-covered novel he had taken from the 
bookcase in Dr. Mirabeau’s office. 

When Sydney called to see him, later in the 
afternoon, he found the old man in a state of su- 
preme self-complacency; and the first thing he 
did was to lay before Sydney’s surprised and de- 
lighted eyes a translation of the mysterious cipher, 
which read as follows : 


‘*Yours received. For God’s sake stand fast. All is 
well. Act as you propose at once, but send not a word 
until settled. My promise will be fulfilled. She will be 


happy.” 


While the major, with a flow of eloquence that 
even surprised himself, was detailing his thrilling 
experience in the doctor’s office, Sydney sat por- 
ing over the manuscript, studying every sentence 
and striving to comprehend its full intent and 
meaning. 
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“‘ Who is the ‘she’ ?” he thought. ‘‘ And what 
is it that will make her happy ? What promise 
has the doctor given that is to be fulfilled ? All 
the rest is easy, but for these questions we must 
wait for the end.” 

The major ran himself out, and still Sydney 
sat silent and absorbed. : 

“‘ Well !” cried the old man at last, irritated at 
his abstraction. ‘‘ How have I done ?” 

“You have done excellently, old fellow. You 
are a jewel—one in a thousand, in fact. But let 
us waste no time in self-congratulation. Let us 
see how this helps, and what is next to be done.” 

The major knew that these were momentous 
questions, and at once settled himself to give seri- 
ous attention. 

“‘This manuscript,” said Sydney, ‘‘ what does 
it tell us? It tells us first that Paul Dayton has 
written to Dr. Marabeau, and that the doctor has 
received his communication ; and, by the way, I 
would remark that Inspector Brice is an ass, and 
his men no better than wooden effigies !” 

‘‘ Bravo !” cried the major. ‘I have been tell- 
ing myself that all the afternoon.” 

““But what do these sentences imply: ‘ For 
God’s sake stand fast. Allis well’? They indi- 
cate clearly and unmistakably that Paul Dayton 
is distressed, uneasy and frightened. He is feel- 
ing, perhaps, the sting of conscience, for, unless I 
very much mistake the man, he has a conscience, 
and was made by nature for an honest man. His 
letter to the doctor was full of bitter regrets, and 
possibly vague hints of throwing up the desperate 
game. This is confirmed by the next sentence: 
‘Act as you propose at once, but send not a word 
until settled.’ Paul wants to leave Wooston. He 
is desperately anxious to get through with the 
matter one way or another, and he proposes a way 
for doing this. The doctor agrees, and says act 
at once, but he must not write again until safely 
settled somewhere out of the ken of Inspector 
Brice’s men. So far all is plain, but the rest of 
it isan enigma that as yet we have no means of 
reading. 'The mysterious ‘she’ comes in again, 

‘and the promise is made that the agreement be- 
tween them, and in pursuance of which this 
whole thing was done, shall be fulfilled.” 

The major listened in admiring silence. IIe 
followed Sydney’s reasoning, and recognized its 
apparent accuracy and precision. 

“‘There is something else about this,” contin- 
ued Sydney, ‘that I know, and you do not. He 
says: ‘Send not a word until settled.” Do you 
know where Paul Dayton is going to settle ?” 

““No; do you ?” 

“‘T think Ido. Unless Iam greatly mistaken 
when Paul Dayton leaves Wooston he will settle 
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nowhere until he reaches Hunter’s Lake, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

That evening Sydney knocked at the door of 
Inspector Brice’s office, and found that worthy 
within. After a few commonplace remarks Syd- 
ney turned the conversation to the diamond rob- 
bery, and endeavored to ascertain what progress 
the inspector had made. His efforts were received 
with the same blunt discourtesy that had marked 
the inspector at their last interview. Sydney be- 
gan to feel nettled. 

‘Perhaps you know,” at length he said, ‘‘ that 
at Mr. Chantry’s request I have given up my in- 
vestigations in the case ?” 

The inspector gave a coarse laugh. 

“Oh, you have given them up, have you ? and 
such promising investigations, too! It was really 
too bad to shut you off that way.” 

Sydney with difficulty restrained bis temper. 

“You see I have no particular object in find- 
ing out how the thing is going, but I naturally 
take some interest in it.” 

“©Oh, you do, do you ?” rejoined the inspector. 
“Well, [ am afraid your ‘ natural interest’ will 
not be satisfied here.” 

Sydney rose and moved to the door. As he 
opened it he turned round and faced the in- 
spector. 

“Mr. Brice,” he said, with cutting emphasis, 
“you are undoubtedly a clever fellow, but if I 
were a betting man I would like to offer you two 
wagers. First, that inside of two weeks Paul 
Dayton leaves Wooston ; and second, that when 
he does so, he will give you and your men the 
slip. Good evening ;” and he walked ont, leay- 
ing the inspector staring vacantly after him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GATHERING AT THE RENDEZVOUS. 


Hunter’s Lake, though insignificant when 
compared with some of the noble stretches of 
water found in New York State, is still a con- 
siderable expanse. In shape it may roughly be 
likened to a dumbbell with one end twice as 
large as the other and the connecting bar very 
short and thick. It is not famed for the pict- 
uresqueness or beauty of its scenery, though, 
basking in the warmth of a summer sun, with 
the rolling hills of dark-green timber on every 
side, broken only rarely by the brighter coloring 
of grass land or cornfield, it forms a pretty and 
harmonious picture. 

Now a railroad puffs and snorts along the 
northern shore, but in the summer of 1886 the 
only method of reaching it from the outside 
world was by walking or driving from Pittville. 
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and twice a day a two-horse stage rolled up to 
the hotels, seldom without a goodly burden of 
travelers. 

It was well on in the afternoon of a close and 
sultry August day that the stage slowly traversed 
the stony road that led down the hollow in which 
the lake lay, and halted before the Lakeside 
Hotel. Its arrival was always an event, and the 
porch of the hotel held a dozen or more people 
curious to see the newcomers. Leaning with non- 
chalant ease against an awning post, a young man 
whose eager gaze belied his attitude watched the 
travelers as they descended. His features, reg- 
ular and pleasing, were pinched and haggard, 
and his clear gray eyes, set wide apart, seemed 
abnormally large. A mustache of light brown, 
the same shade as his hair, covered his upper lip. 
A short distance away an elderly gentleman, with 
his benevolent face, framed in gray hair, peering 
from beneath a wide-brimmed soft felt hat, sat in 
an easy chair. He, too, watched through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles the occupants of the 
stage, but his look was that of an uninterested 
spectator. 

Among the travelers was Dr. Marabeau, who, 
as he sprang lightly down the steps, became the 
focus for a dozen pair of eyes. His striking per- 
sonality would have attracted instant notice any- 
where, and here, where a fresh arrival of any 
kind was for the time being a subject of curios- 
ity, he riveted every eye. Directing the porter to 
his baggage, the doctor mounted the hotel steps. 
As he did so, the young man leaning against the 
pillar, all his listlessness gone, jumped from the 
porch and disappeared down the road. 

Could he have a room here for a few days ? was 
the doctor’s question. He could, and an excel- 
lent one. Very well, if the porter would take his 
things up, he would go there at once, for he 
needed a wash after the hot and dusty ride. 

A few minutes later, gayly humming to him- 
self, the doctor tripped downstairs again and 
emerged on the porch. He took in the half- 
dozen people who still lingered there in one com- 
prehensive glance, and then, after a2 moment’s 
hesitation, as though uncertain what to do, he 
descended the steps and crossed the stretch of 
sward that lay between the hotel and the dusty 

-road. At the gate he halted again. A hundred 
‘feet or so of grass separated the road from the 
lake, the waters of which lay still and silent under 
the hot August sun, without a ripple break- 
ing their surface. A path led across the grass to 
the boat landing, where a number of flat-bottom 
boat’s lay. Toward these the doctor finally 
walked, but turning off before reaching them, 
he strolled along the water’s edge. Reaching a 
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bend of the path where the shrubbery shut him 
out from view of the hotel, he threw himself on 
the grass, and to all appearances became absorbed 
in the view. Before him the lake stretched away 
a mile or so to the densely wooded opposite shore, 
broken at intervals by clearings in which stood 
picturesque cottages whose white-painted walls 
were clearly outlined by the sombre background. 
The southern shore lay a quarter of a mile away 
to his left, and between him and it was a deep 
indentation, at the extremity of which stood an- 
other hotel. The doctor had not lain there many 
minutes when Paul Dayton emerged from the 
shrubbery and stood before him. ‘The doctor 
lazily lifted his eyes to the sullen, haggard face. 

«Sit down,” he said, in his quiet, measured 
tones. ‘‘ The heat here is almost insufferable ; I 
think we shall have a storm.” 

Dayton sat down beside him, and turned his 
unseeing eyes toward the lake. 

““ You do not seem particularly well pleased to 
see me,” remarked the doctor. 

“« Pleased !” said Dayton, with bitter repeti- 
tion, speaking slowly and deliberately. ‘‘ I suppose 
I am pleased to see you. Do you know what it 
is to be in hell ?” 

The doctor’s lips parted in an evil smile. 

«You are getting dramatic, my dear Paul,” he 
sneered. 

“‘T have been in hell,” went on the young 
man, as if not hearing what he said. ‘‘ For two 
months I have known what it is. It is time 
you came, for my hell was incomplete without 
you.” 

“Ah !” said the doctor, with unmoved compos- 
ure. “I think, too, it was time I came. You 
seem to be getting weak-headed, Paul. You 
might have done something foolish.” 

Dayton laughed, a bitter langh. ‘And so you 
were getting frightened, were you? Well, ‘you 
had no reason. My foolishness, if I had com- 
mitted any, would have injured none but myself.” 

“And that,” put in the doctor, ‘‘ would have 
been the worst foolishness of all. But let us stop 
talking such nonsense and get down to business.” 

“Yes,” assented Paul, still gazing out across 
the lake, ‘‘let us get down to business.” 

«It is needless, perhaps, to ask you if you have 
utterly baffled the fools Inspector Brice put on 
your track. If you had not, you would not be 
here.” 

“There is no danger,” was all that Paul Day- 
ton replied. 

‘They may, however, recover your track at 
any moment. We will waste no time. Have you 
seen Mrs. Bainbridge ?” 

“*T have seen her, yes.” 
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“<Where is her cottage ?” 

“« On the other side of the lake, just around that 
bend ;” and Dayton pointed across toward the 
northern shore. ‘It is called the Elmer Cottage.” 

“Good. I will call on her this evening. Now, 
when shall we recover the diamonds ?” 

“‘T shall not recover them.” Paul had never 
turned his head, and his voice had never lost its 
sullen, deliberate tone. 

“What!” cried the doctor, springing into a 
sitting attitude, his calmness for once disturbed. 

“*T shall not recover them,” repeated Dayton. 

The doctor flung himself back, and recovered 
his composure. 

«*You are pleased to be facetious, my dear 
Paul. May I ask the meaning of such a startling 
assertion ?” 

“<Tt means exactly what it says,” was the steady 
rejoinder. ‘I shall not recover the diamonds.” 

«<«Then, will you allow me to ask what you in- 
tend doing ?” 

“‘Nothing. If you want those diamonds, get 
them. You know where they are. I have done 
with them.” 

A strange and evil light rose in the doctor’s 
eyes. He sat up again, and his voice had lost its 
usual suavity when he spoke. 

«« You are a fool,” he said. 
am to be trifled with now ? 
me to get those diamonds. 
what that implies ?” 

Paul swept round with a fierce and desperate 
blaze in his eyes that made even Dr. Marabeau 
quail. 

“‘ Curse you !” he cried. ‘“‘I am done with you. 
Do you understand what that means, sir? You 
have made my life a hell. In hell I can defy 
you. I am done with you, do you hear? You 
threaten me? By the heavens above me, it is I 
who threaten now !” 

‘¢And Mrs. Bainbridge ?” put in the doctor, 
quietly. Paul’s fury died suddenly as it began, 
but his sullen, dogged look remained. 

*©You cannot move me now with that,” he 
said. ‘‘I have fulfilled my promise. The dia- 
monds are yours, if you choose to get them. See 
that you fulfill your part of the agreement, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

The doctor was silent ; he began to realize that 
it would be useless to seek to move him from his 
resolve. He lay for a minute or two pondering, 
and when he spoke again had evidently made up 
his mind what course to follow. 

“¢ Very good,” he said, quietly. ‘‘It shall be 
so. I will finish this work alone. But since you 
will not help me you must expect no share.” 


““Do you think I 
I say you shail help 
Do you understand 
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Dayton shrugged his shoulders. 

“Once for all,” he said, ‘I tell you I am done 
with this. Do as you please ; but mark my words” 
—and he turned on the doctor with some of his 
former desperate energy—‘‘your part of the 
agreement must be fulfilled.” 

“* It will be,” replied the doctor, unheeding the 
implied threat. 

He was rapidly rearranging his plans, disturbed 
by Paul’s unexpected defiance. 

“You are staying at the Bolton House ?” he 
finally asked, getting on his feet. 

“*T am,” replied Dayton. 

“‘ Well, there is no need for us to see each other 
again. Call on Mrs. Bainbridge, Thursday even- 
ing. I shall be there, and if all is well, there we 
shall part.” 

“* T will be there,” replied Dayton ; and the doc- 
tor, with a contemptuous shrug at his recumbent 
figure, slowly strolled back to the hotel. 

‘‘What fools these people are !” he murmured 
to himself. ‘‘ What is it that compels them, when 
it is too late, when the work has been done, to 
struggle against the harness and strive to kick 
over the traces? I cannot understand it. It 
must be ingrained superstition in them which 
they call conscience. But, mon Dieu! it is a fool’s 
conscicnce that will let a man commit a crime 
and then compel him to confess it.” 

He sat on the porch and enjoyed the pleasant 
prospect, and a faint breeze that sprang up, the 
rest of the afternoon. He sat within full view of 
one of the windows of the hotel parlor, and at 
this window an elderly gentleman sat reading 
with great interest a paper-covered novel. 

After supper the doctor hired a young man to 
take him out on the lake, and directed him to 
row toward the northern end. He had not been 
gono :2ore than afew minutes when another boat 
left the shore, pulled with a slow but vigorous 
stroke by the same elderly gentleman. This boat 
went straight across the lake, but at the other side 
turned, and clinging close to the shore, slowly 
crept up around the bend. 

When he took off his large, gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles the old gentleman revealed the keen, rest- 
less eyes of Major Kirk. 

Dr. Marabeau, sitting in the stern of his boat, 
seemed to enjoy the gentle motion hugely. The 
sun was now low in the heavens, and in half an 
hour more would disappear behind the timber- 
covered hills that walled in the lake. The pleas- 
ant breeze that now rippled the waters made the 
evening delicious. They emerged into the north- 
ern reach of the lake, and the doctor directed his 
oarsmun to row him to the Elmer Cottage. 


(To be continued.) 


MADRID BELLES.— DBAWN BY MANUEL ALOAZAR. 


ROUNDABOUT KOUTES IN -SPAIN, 


By Louisa M. RAWsON-WALKER. 


AND s0 our long-talked-of trip is over, and we 
have returned with our minds filled with historic 
and romantic memories. We left Corunna on the 
%th of October in one of the ‘ Pacific Mail” 
steamers, and after a three days’ voyage, touch- 
ing at Vigo and Carril, reached Lisbon. Ilere, 
in Lisbon, commenced our first experience of « 
decided change of temperature; the heat was 
great, mosquitoes very lively. Of course we visited 
Cintra, an oasis in dreary surroundings of barren 
plains ; drove from thence to La Pena, spending 
several hours in this battlemented building, and 
in its beautiful grounds ; looked with admiration 
at the “airy” statue of Vasco de Gama, perched 
on the very pinnacle of a rock, a veritable “‘ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.” Saw also the lovely 
gardens of the Visconté de Mont- 
serrat ; these, lying in a sheltered 
valley, take the nature of Botanical 
Gardens. New Zealand ferns flourish 
in the same manner as I have seen 
them in their native land. <A bright 
little girl—‘‘she was seven years 
old,” she said—was our ‘‘ Cicerone” 
through the gardens; the little mite 
placed her hand confidingly in mine 
and chatted vigorously in Portugucse, 
evidently quite aw fait with her de- 
scriptions. We were sometimes at a 
loss to understand each other by words, 
but her vehement gestures made up 
for deficiencies. We were greatly in- 
terested in visiting the Cathedral of 
Belem, where the Portuguese sover- 
eigns were originally buried. Here, 
behind the high altar, stands the 
coffin of Catherine of Braganza, wife 
of Charles II. of England. 

And now our steamer to carry us to 
the South of Spain arrived and left 
for Malaga via Gibraltar. ‘‘ Gib” 
reached, how can I describe the pe- 
culiar feelings at seeing English life 
again ? What a strange spot is “Gib”! 
how foreign, yet how English! Or- 
ders took us through the galleries. 
Such marvelous engineering skill as 
these subterranean passages took away 
one’s breath! We mounted donkeys 
and climbed the hill to reach these 
galleries. Our guide, a heavy-looking 
boy, proved equal to his looks ; -we 
could not make him understand any- 
thing, and we tried several languages, 
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so had to let the donkeys go their own course, 
which turned out to be the wrong one, for we ar- 
rived at the upper gallery instead of the lower, 
commencing literally upside down. We laugh- 
ingly confessed we were veritable “ innocents 
abroad.” We were courteously admitted, how- 
ever. What fine, superior fellows these sergeants 
are who show one round! I was very sorry to 
hear from these men how much sickness and mor- 
tality there is, as-a rule, in “Gib.” Amongst 
the children, diphtheria was then rife. And one 
felt deeply for so many bereaved families. Out- 
side one of the galleries the wild narcissus was 
growing luxuriantly ; the sergeant then in attend- 
ance kindly gathered me a large handful, which I 
shared on board—for we slept on our comfortable 
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steamer each night. While standing outside a 
gallery a few moments to view the surroundings, 
the monkeys rolled stones at us; they were not 
then visible, but came into view one fine after- 
noon. In relation to these monkeys, General 
G , formerly stationed in ‘‘Gib,” wrote me 
an amusing anecdote. He was an early riser, and 
frequently came in contact with these animals ; 
“they indulged in games of ‘leapfrog,’ playing 
with the skill and agility of boys, but when dis- 
turbed would pelt with stones and vanish.” How 
strange it is that our imagination generally pict- 
ures Gibraltar as a barren rock! It is true one has 
heard and read otherwise, but then ideas formed 
I suppose require eye proof to shake them. Well, 
I think I never saw a prettier promenade, or 
« Alameda,” richly planted with trees and shrubs, 
and with a background of rock, nor could one 
conceive a nore varied scene than daily presents 
itself on this said promenade. I should think 
one meets here with every type under the sun. 
The proud-looking Moor in his artistic robes and 
elastic tread, the Jew, then again travelers, some 
going to the colonies and elsewhere, others touch- 
ing ‘‘ Gib,” returning from far-away stations, or 
taking the route for the South of Spain. 

One afternoon we drove to Catalan Bay, and 
here embarked in a cockleshell of a boat to visit 
the caves. ‘The appearance of the rock was weird 
from the sea on the cave side, while the noise of 
the waves rushing, foaming against the rock in 
the caves themselves was somewhat terrifying 
to us. From Catalan Bay we drove to Europa 
Point, quite at the other side of the rock, where 
stands the governor’s cottage. One is struck 
here with the perseverance of English gardening. 
The stony surface is literally made to “ blossom 
with the rose.” After lunching at Europa Point 
we hurried to make some purchases in a quaint 
little bazaar in “Gib”; Moorish antiquities, a 
gun of course, marvelous powder flasks, a scim- 
itar, etc. I must say we left “Gib” with regret ; 
but our good steamer was ready to start for Mal- 
aga, which in due course we reached. 

Malaga has an imposing appearance from the 
sea, but on landing leaves a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Then the weather, which had been glo- 
rious in ‘* Gib,” broke up. Heavy showers, with 
a ‘‘ foggy ” atmosphere, tended also to depression. 
Then perhaps this depression was added to by 
lidding farewell to the sea. Ido so love a sea 
voyage ! And on both steamers the pleasant cheery 
English intercourse was so grateful after the 
Corunna isolation. What good, self-sacrificing 
people one mects! On board the Lisbon, travel- 
ing to Cadiz, then to Santa Maria, were a Mr. 
and Mrs. M , or, I should say, Pastor M——. 
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This gentleman has a college at Santa Maria 
for the training of Spanish boys for the ministry. 
I know so well whaé such a life as this in Spain 
means. I could but look with admiration upon 
the gentle, sympathetic lady, his wife, knowing 
that her husband’s avocation and her active help 
will shut her out from all refined Spanish: society. 
Malaga has a fine cathedral, which we: duly vis- 
ited ; then the weather clearing up somewhat, we 
drove with the Consul to visit the grounds re- 
spectively of the Marquis of Casa Loring and 
San José, both gardens being very beautifully 
planted with tropical plants and shrubs. Malaga, 
in its environs, reminded us greatly of the Island 
of Sardinia, the southern part of the island, its 
random growth of prickly pears, etc. We went 
one night to the principal theatre with the Consul 
and his wife. The company was good, “ Zarzu- 
ela,” the building pretty, in the style of the the- 
atre of Corunna; but here, as elsewhere in Spain, 
the incessant smoking;in the corridors, added to 
the heavy, rainy atmdsphere (one of the pro- 
verbial twenty-nine days’ rain ?) and bad ventila-: 
tion, spoiled a complete enjoyment. Malaga has: 
a large and beautiful ‘hotel, ‘‘ Hotel Roma,”- 
where one meets with every possible comfort. 
The hotel boasts also of a ‘‘lift.” - 

And now we are en route for Granada. The 
first part of the journey struck me as most unin- 
teresting. Then, as we approached the mount-. 
ains, the scenery changed to the grand. At Boba-, 
dilla we rested twenty minutes. Here I was. 
amused by seeing a party of Americans, six in 
number, scrambling for seats, and immediately 
told them of room in our carriage. A bright, 
cheery set of people they proved, a sprinkling of 
youths and maidens, with the exception of one of 
the number—the first experience of Spain added 
to the originality of their remarks; We—that is, 
all the English as well as American travelers— . 
had decided upon the ‘ Washington Irving”. 
hotel, situated close to the Alhambra itself, thus 
standing at a great elevation. We arrived late 
at night, in a heavy storm of rain. The climb 
seemed interminable, the poor horses panting for 
breath. Some of us felt timid, for the drive, 
leading through the thick woods of the Alhambra 
grounds, badly lighted, the roads in a fearful 
state, warranted fears. How glad we were to see 
the lights from the hotel and to hear a cheery 
welcome, then to sit down to a prettily laid, well- 
spread supper! The next morning the sun broke 
out in splendor. We engaged a clever, experi- 
enced guide, not wishing to lose time, and quickly 
started on our tour of inspection of the Alham- 
bra. Now, so much has been written of the Al- 
hambra that I will not tease with a further de- 
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scription. In seeing the Alhambra with an in- 
telligent, chatty guide, equal in this respect to 
Washington Irving’s ‘“‘ Mateo Ximenes,” seemed 
to me the fulfilling of one of one’s life dreams. 
As a child, ‘‘ Tales of the Alhambra,” Moorish 
romances, etc., filled my imagination, and I 
yearned to tread the ground, breathe the same 
air and live in the memories. And now this was 
realized. I begged not to join a party, but to 
be alone with my husband and guide, and to 
spend several mornings thinking and talking in 
the Alhambra precincts. And so wedid. How 
one is reminded while seeing these mementos of 
a past grandeur, “ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther!” Moorish greatness was to cease, and 
now one sighs over the changeableness of things ! 
We remained four days in Granada, as I said, 
spending each morning in the Alhambra ; in the 
afternoons visiting the city itself, its cathedral, 
churches, curiosities, not the least those of the 
Vice Consul, who, having quite the taste of an 
antiquarian, has collected a museum of positive 
value. Speaking of the cathedral, I mentioned 
to our guide my intense love of sacred music. 
«« Ah!” he said, ‘‘ we will visit the tombs of the 
Catholic sovereigns at the time of the Virgin’s 
Féte.” Sowe went. The singing began just as 
we were finishing our inspection of the cathe- 
dral, and fascinated as I was with the tombs of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, I longed to be quiet 
and listen. This especial evening, Sunday, there 
was a choir procession, one hundred and twenty 
men and boys, led by a band of musicians, add- 
ing greatly to the sweetness of sound. A rich- 
toned organ rolled out from time to time. Boys, 
quite children, first chanted the refrain, then the 
men and older boys joined in, making a musical 
harmony of fuller tenor and bass; it was very 
beautiful. The last refrain commenced with 
“Dios Guardanos,” ‘God guard us.” We used 
to compare notes at the ¢adle d’héte each evening 
with our various traveling companions, ‘“ What 
have you seen ? and you ?” and we often felt we 
saw more than the generality. 

Our guide loved to show us about. He even 
get us the entrée to a private house built in the 
Moorish style ; a marvelously correct imitation, 
the refined and slender columns, tessellated pave- 
ment and fountain. Of course, we drove slowly 
past the house where the ex-Empress Eugénie 
was born; a tablet was let into the wall noting 
the fact. In one of our afternoon drives we vis- 
ited the archbishop’s summer palace at Zubia, 
a village in the plains about three miles from 
Granada. Its chief interest is that Isabella, dur- 
ing the siege of Granada, rode out here to have a 
look at the Alhambra. A Moorish sally was made, 
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and Isabella was in much danger. A party of her 
own guard happily rode up in time; but local 
traditions tell us that, above and beyond the 
earthly protection, the Virgin appeared. Isabella 
in gratitude erected a hermitage to the Virgin, 
which still exists. An old woman who showed 
us round broke off a branch of a splendid laurel 
which grows in luxuriance over this hermitage, 
and gave it to me, which I keep as a memento. 

While speaking of Granada I must not forget 
to mention our visit to the gypsies. A party of 
these, the captain of the band and five girls, were 
collected in the house of one of the guides and 
gave us a dancing and musical entertainment. 
The captain played the cithern; the guide in 
whose house we met, the gnitar—both excellent 
musicians. Nay, I must add, the captain played 
both instruments, giving us solos upon each one. 
Well, the dancing at the commencement was 
nothing more than the Spanish “Jota,” four 
taking part, well and gracefully performed, with 
the castanets and musical accompaniment, added 
to this the clapping of hands keeping time. 
Then began a so-called polka, a hideous thing ! 
Certainly, we ladies (for we had formed a party 
from the hotel) were appealed to for permission, 
and in’ our ignorance said we would like to see 
one, a wish quickly gratified. This polka con- 
sisted of bodily contortions, the girls singing im- 
promptu verses. We had some difficulty in leay- 
ing the house, the girls waylaying the gentlemen 
(of our party) for money. We had already paid 
a peseta a head, and were mulcted a duro each 
one at the hotel! These gypsies are a degraded, 
grasping set. ‘heir king earns his livelihood by 
dressing in his full “‘ toggery ” (a very ‘ taking 
one,” by the by), and strolling about in front of 
the hotels at the Alhambra and principal parts 
selling his ‘‘ photo,” for which he asks two pese- 
tas, but generally—as in our case—gets one. 
These gypsies literally inhabit ‘ holes and caves 
in the rocks.” From a distance these holes look 
like rabbit burrows ! 

I think I never saw a more beautiful panorama 
than the one from the Alhambra walls on all 
sides, and as the sun was shining gloriously the 
morning we reveled in the sight, and not a cloud 
to be seen, the impression of delight is an in- 
delible one. The Sierra Nevada was more than 
freshly sprinkled with snow. Generalife, with 
its towers and terraced gardens, hills and plains, 
all stood out in strong relief. Granada boasts of 
a fine promenade, where twice weekly, in fine 
weather, a military band plays. Here is to be 
seen the mantilla to perfection, as the French 
fashion of bonnets, so infinitely less becoming to 
the Spaniard, are rarely worn. One great pest 
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in Granada is the beggars. They swarm round 
the hotel doors, notably the “ Washington Irv- 
ing” and “ Los Siete Suelos,” those being more 
frequented by foreigners, and pounce upon one 
like harpies. These are by no means picturesque’ 
beggars. Oh, no! but poor, miserable, squalid 
wretches ; yet it is impossible to give to all. 


‘eRe ap rere. 
Za-N ~ 
De 


1,2. Turrets of the Alcazaba. 3. Atarazanas Gate. 
of the Torre del Tiro. 


4. Tower of the Parochial Church of Santiago el Mayor. 
6. Castle of Gibralfaro. 
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The small boys (‘‘Chiquillos”) are the worst. 


They seem to “crop up” at every imaginable 
‘and unimaginable spot, spoiling all harmony of 


thought by their characteristic whine, and a re- 
fusal of charity means a response of wordy abuse. 
I watched one small boy with interest ; his perse- 
verance in following us about was worthy of a 


5. Doorway 
7. Door of the Church of San Bartolomé, 
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nobler purpose. He literally had one eye upon 
us. Entering a church, that boy was energet- 
ically devout tn action, beating his breast, rolling 
his eyes—nay, I must say one eye, as one was al- 
ways busy upon our movements—ready to be up 
and moving the moment we did. 

What an unearthly hour the train leaves Gra- 
nada for Seville (half-past five) necessitating such 
a getting up! Rain had again set in, and we 
left, jolting, slushing through the mud. Spain 
has much to learn in its railway management. 
The unpunctuality, the wearying registering of 
luggage, etc. At last we were off for Seville, 
which we reached in good time for the evening 
table @héte at the grand Hotel de Madrid. Here 
was our first experience of the far-famed ‘‘ patios ” 
—this hotel possesses the finest in Seville. This 
*‘ patio” is an immense courtyard, beautifully 
paved ; the centre is a garden planted with trop- 
ical trees and plants ; conspicuous, an immense 
palm reaching to a great height. All the rooms, 
reception and otherwise, on the ground floor open 
on this ‘‘ patio.” A fountain plays. All this is 
very delightful in warm weather, but we found 
Seville chilly and wet. (In parenthesis—we are 
rather skeptical about ‘‘ the sunny south”’!) By 
preference we moved to delightful rooms in “ the 
Annex” close adjoining, with a covered ‘ patio,” 
and came to the hotel for our meals. Several 
English families did the same. Here, in Seville, 
as elsewhere, by common consent, some of our 
cheery companions settled down to be near us. 
Here, in digression, I say some of the happiest 
memories of our trip were these pleasant inter- 
courses, the friendships formed. I never will 
believe the English are stiff (abroad, at least) ! 
they seemed to be delightful—kind, frank and 
clever. 

In Seville there was so much of interest to be 
seen that the week allotted flew by. We went 
out irrespective of weather, which proved quite 
April in its fickleness. We took a guide for two 
days, but he proved dull and uninteresting after 
our Granada friend ; so with book in hand, and 
using our tongues, we overcame all difficulties, 
The cathedral was in a state of reparation, spoil- 
ing by scaffolding its architectural beauty. We were 
much struck by some of Murillo’s paintings—to 
my taste notably, ‘‘ The Guardian Angel.” The 
most beautiful of all wood sculpture, the ‘‘ Dead 
Christ,” a crucifix by Montafies, we looked at 
with reverential awe ; so wonderful is the carving 
that the figure might prove an anatomical study. 
The Alcazar claimed our attention, also Pilate’s 
house, these similar in style, and the Alhambra. 
This idea of a copy of Pilate’s house is unique. 
We were welcomed by a Spanish art collector to 
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see his private museum, containing gems of Mu- 
rillo of great value. This private house is situ- 
ated close to the one where Murillo is said to 
have died. Visited the library, and pored with 
interest over Columbus’s writings. Went up the 
**Giralda Tower,” the climb to the summit of 
which is quite easy, there being no steps—it is 
all one inclined plane. A blind man has charge 
of this tower ; nearly at the summit is a marvel- 
ous clock, which he points out, also the pon- 
derous bells, and, poor fellow, calls attention to 
the surrounding ‘‘ campania,” visible from a par- 
apeted walk outside. 

We drove around the environs of Seville ; got 
out of our carriage to tread on the identical spot 
where the martyrs were burned. Thank God! 
Spain is now held in check in its religious (?) fa- 
naticism! We visited the Amphitheatre, a dis- 
tance of several miles from Seville—spent two or 
three hours roaming over these well-preserved 
ruins, picturing the scenes once enacted there, 
until we involuntarily shivered. One bright aft- 
ernoon we drove to a village below the hill of 
Alzarache, to see the last autumnal féte of the 
season. However, we saw little difference in this 
one from the many we have seen in Galicia, save 
in the costumes. The proverbial beauty of the 
Sevillafia 7s to be found, but is rather an excep- 
tion ; as a rule, is more frequently met with in 
the dressmaking and shopkeeping class. Their 
beauty is of a Roman type, but what the Sevil- 
lafias possess is a sprightly grace and vivacity, 
and the habit of dressing the hair with flowers is 
very attractive. The housemaid in attendance on 
our rooms-was very pretty and very winning. I 
used to delight in giving her flowers ; the girl 
must have had artistic taste to have decked her 
head as she did—she was a gladsome sight ! 

Seville as a city is attractive, has fine shops and 
promenades and drives. The principal street, 
«La Sierpe,” both for shopping and the ‘< paseo ” 
at night, is narrow, but well paved and well 
lighted, and as it is given up entirely to foot pas- 
sengers, it is really a very pleasurable rendezvous. 
Many points of Spanish life that would strike a 
novice, naturally, to us, after a long residence in 
Spain, are familiar. The swain cloaked under a 
window, ‘sighing to his mistress’s eyebrows,” 
etc. That remark reminds me of a really laugh- 
able anecdote. Soon after we were ‘settled 
down” in Cagliari, Island of Sardinia, a French 
Consul newly arrived, and new to everything Ital- 
ian, called in great agitation upon my husband ; 
“he had observed, night after night, a closely 
covered black figure watching a window near his 
house, evidently a burglar consul ! biding his op- 
portunity !”’ I should mention that Italian cav- 
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aliers, as well as Spanish, carry on their love af- 
fairs in much the same fashion. 

One day at Seville we had quite a little advent- 
ure. The morning was bright and sunny, and 
we decided again to visit the Alcazar, as we had 
seen it before under a shower of rain. While 
strolling about we observed an intelligent-looking 
young fellow, with guidebook in hand ; he asked 
some information from us, and eventually, in 
course of conversation, told us he was a Roman, 
and resided at the ‘‘ Palace Orsini,” sent by the 
Italian Government to search for Spanish mann- 
scripts. In this search he was aided by the Ital- 
ian Embassy, Madrid. Ile spoke French and 
Spanish fluently. Our new-found acquaintance 
asked us to go with him in quest of the old house 
of the Inquisition ; it was literally like ‘‘looking 
for a needle in a bottle of hay.”” No one knew of 
such a place, and it was by dint of perseverance, 
driving and walking, we found the street named 
in the Italian’s guidebook. Then the house! At 
last some clew was gained, but the house was now 
a convent—girl boarders and day scholars taken 
in—and admittance to men an_ impossibility ! 
However, our energetic friend said “try he 
must ”; so, after a long parleying at a tiny wicket, 
we were admitted, my presence smoothing mat- 
ters. ‘‘La Mére Supérienre ” either would not 
or did not know of any historic associations at- 
tached to the house; but we were shortly after- 
ward joined by a young nun, who addressed us in 
fluent French, showed us where the staircase 
leading to the dungeons had existed, where also 
the Inquisitors had originally held their court, 
and seemed to enter into our interest. <A priest, 
however, soon made his appearance, and by his 
looks showed no kindly feeling toward us, so we 
bowed and left with many thanks. I should have 
mentioned upon our return from visiting the Am- 
phitheatre, or “‘ Italica,” we paused at the Con- 
vent of San Isidoro, purposely to examine the 
tombs of Guzman el Bueno and his wife, who 
lie buried here. This convent was founded by 
Guzman asa burial place for his family. The 
chapel is now the village church. Here are also 
shown the effigies of Dofia Urraca Osorio, with 
her maid, Leonora Davalos, at her feet. It is 
said the lady was very beautiful. Pedro the 
Cruel made addresses to her—she, refusing, was 
burnt alive by his orders. The story runs, while 
burning, a portion of the poor lady’s body was 
exposed, whereupon her maid rushed into the 
flames to conceal her, and so was burned also. 

I must not leave Seville without mentioning 
Pickman’s Porcelain Manufactory, through which 
we were politely shown. I had never seen any- 
tbing of the kind before, and was much struck 
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with the order, method and skill displayed. The 
most attractive part, naturally, is the painting 
process ; this is done by hand. Hundreds of girls 
are employed in this department, as well as men, 
and how beautifully they paint !—some filigree, 
scenes, some again figures, copying or enlarging 
or decreasing size, with such a lightness of touch, 
it really was enviable! Here (in the manufac- 
tory) the girls, ‘‘ true to their colors” so to speak, 
put their head flowers in water to keep them 
fresh for the evening. I like this trait, the cher- 
ishing of their flowers, I should have enjoyed 
seeing their dark heads in the evening, with the 
rich-colored chrysanthemums on them. This 
manufactory, as a building, is interesting ; it was 
originally a convent dedicated to ‘‘ Nuestra Se- 
fiora de la Cuevas.” It was bought by Charles 
Pickman, Esq. (created Marques de Pickman), 
three years after its sequestration by the Spanish 
Government. The chapel is still intact, and the 
convent church itself is actually little damaged. 

But I seem to be lingering in Seville, and must, 
as our Yankee friends would say, ‘‘ move round.” 
We had decided to break our journey to Madrid 
in Cordova, leaving Seville by an early train, 
lunching in the railway carriage so as not to waste 
time, leave our luggage at the station, report our- 
selves at the hotel, engage a room, and give our- 
selves pro fem. principally to the ‘‘ Mezquita” 
(cathedral). My husband thoughtfully engaged 
a sleeping car from Seville to Madrid—a neces- 
sary precaution, as it proved, for, the train leav- 
ing late at night, the Madrid night express would 
have had its complement—and I don’t know 
where we should have been otherwise! Now, 
what am I to say about Cordova’s “ Mezquita ”? 
It is a something unlike anything dreamed or 
thought of—a thousand times more stupendous, 
more marvelous! You seem to enter into a laby- 
rinth of columns, by no means uniform—I mean 
they are not equal in size, aud in different col- 
ored marbles ; these columns are said to be 1,096 
in number—just imagine !—and are divided into 
longitudinal“and transverse aisles; the laterals 
are converted into chapels. 

While examining the beauties of the chapel 
where once the Koran was kept we were inter- 
ested in hearing of the visit the day before of the 
Moorish Ambassador to Madrid. Could we won- 
der at his prayers and sobs, his prostration at the 
spot said to point to Mecca! After all, what has 
Spain gained by the expulsion of the Moors? 
They (the Moors) were interlopers it is true, but, 
to the Moorish mind, I suppose he felt centuries 
of possession was the proverbial ‘ nine points of 
the law”. After leaving the Mezquita we hunted 
for photographs, here as elsewhere meeting witb 
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GRANADA—TORRE DE LAS DAMAS, AND CASA DE MELGAREJO.— DRAWN BY RICO. 


excellent ones, then turned our attention to places 
of interest in the city itself, but were quickly 
driven to the hotel by a perfect storm of rain. 
The spouts to carry off the rain abut from the 
roofs of the houses into the streets, wetting any 
‘unlucky wight ” who unwarily approaches, and 
resounding on the umbrellas like thunder ! When 
one reads of the original greatness of Cordova, 


its former population, its former vitality as a city, 
one involuntarily murmurs, ‘‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!” A more depressing city than the Cor- 
dova of to-day could not exist ! The very beggars 
have a more wretched, hungry look than else- 
where. I puta parcel of food into the hands of 
a blind woman, telling her the contents. She 
scarcely waited to nndo the wrappings, her hun- 
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ger was so terrible! About Cordova, as elsewhere 
in Andalusia, I was often struck by the very large 
sprinkling of fair types. Casually the other day 
I came across the reason why, as given by George 
Burrows, in his most interesting book, ‘The 
Bible in Spain.” After the expulsion of the 
Moors, Germans (Roman Catholics) were invited 


into Spain a3 colonists, receiving certain privi- 
leges, and eventually became amalgamated witi 
the Andalusians. 

And now for Madrid. On leaving the south 
we seemed to have left dull, drizzly and wet days 
behind us, while there was a briskness in the air 
that roused to activity, mentally and bodily. I 
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confess to be exceedingly partial to Madrid, it is 
such a bright city and not too large to be lost in. 
There is one busy centre, the ‘‘ Puerta del Sol,” 
where everyone congregates at one time or other 
of the day. This is my third visit to Madrid, my 
second visit during the year, and I never tire. 
Madrid, as everyone knows, is very modern-look- 
ing. Many describe it as a miniature Paris; it 
has beautiful drives and walks, while its rich 
plantations of trees and the liberal growth of 
flowers are so carefully watered and tended as to 
make a rich show. 
the Guadarrama adds much to the charm of Mad- 
rid’s position. Many are prejudiced as regards 
its climate, but, from personal experience, I can- 
not imagine anything more delightful than the 
temperature during a late spring or early autumn. 
Our Ambassador called upon us, and kindly gave 
us orders for places cf interest both in Madrid and 
its environs. The ‘ Museo,” or Royal Picture 
Gallery, contains a number of really beautiful 
paintings by the great masters, all in excellent 
preservation. One naturally stands lost in won- 
der at the exquisite painting by Murillo of ‘‘ The 
Conception of the Virgin ”—there are two, but in 
the one I mention it is not alone the Virgin’s ex- 
pression that attracts, which is a mixture of lov- 
ing trust and purity, but there are four children’s 
heads—angels—that are marvelously beautiful ! 
The galleries of modern paintings are well worth 
a visit. Some are original subjects, some copies. 
The exceedingly touching picture of the Death 
of the late King of Spain, by Benliure, is also a 
clever painting ; the figures surrounding the bed 
are life size, and are portraits, while the pcr- 
spective and coloring give a painful reality. The 
artist is comparatively a young man, and wun- 
doubtedly is a gifted one. I must not forget to 
mention another picture which riveted our atten- 
tion. It was that of Juana de la Loca, by Par- 
dillo. The scene represented is where Juana is 
conveying the body of her husband from Burgos 
to Granada. The cortége has paused at night 
(for she traveled by night) to say prayers for the 
soul of the dead King ; torches are flaring round 
the coffin. Here is exhibited “the pomp ard 
pageantry of woe.” The despairing expression 
of Juana, the sympathetic expressions of some of 
her attendant ladies, the bored unconcern of oth- 
ers, are admirably portrayed by the artist. The 
Archeological Museum is well worth a study—the 
tapestries, Dresden and Sévres porcelain, some 
Wedgwood jasper ware, said to have formed part 
of the cargo of a ship that was seized during the 
Peninsular War; then there are Greek, Roman 
and Etruscan antiquities. The Royal Armory 
naturally attracts the visitor ; however, the finest 
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armor is foreign, German and Italian. There is 
a fine collection of Spanish swords, doubly fa- 
mous, as most are authenticated, and one feels 
an interest in realizing that the heroes of history 
and romance actually wielded the respective weap- 
ons. Again we enjoyed visiting the royal coach- 
houses, stables and harness rooms. In the sta- 
bles a large number of horses, Arabs, had just 
been added by the Moorish Ambassador ; these 
horses were in a restless, untamed condition. The 
coaches ire of all kinds, state, historic state— 
poor Juan de la Loca’s coach is there—down to 
the latest modern. 

Of churches, the most beautiful one is San 
Francisco el Grande ; the whole has been greatly 
renovated ; the paintings on the ceilings and in 
the various chapels are really very beautiful. 
About six miles from Madrid there is an exceed- 
ingly pretty drive through a fine avenue of trees, 
leading to an extensive park well stocked with 
deer, where is situated ‘“‘The Pardo,” a royal 
“shooting box.” Apart from the collection of 
tapestry and paintings exhibited here, the chief 
interest now is that here the late King died ; we 
were shown into the room, and while there 
brought to mind the many pleasing affectionate 
recollections of his memory. 

Alphonso XII. and Queen Christina visited 
Corunna three times during our residence there. 
Upon the first occasion his majesty expressed a 
wish to receive us separately. Ushered into the 
throne room at the governor’s palace here with 
Spanish etiquette, their majesties surrounded by 
grandees, what wonder we felt nervous! But 
with what infinity of tact we were received ! The 
King came forward, hand extended, and addressed 
us in English. Queen Christina then engaged me 
in conversation, also in English, showing such 
friendly interest that all reserve died out, and I 
found myself answering questions about my home 
and children in the same spirit in which I was ad- 
dressed. Half an hour passed very happily. No 
wonder upon each successive visit we looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the inevitable reception, and 
mourned for the King, at his untimely death, and 
with his poor lonely widow. 

Speaking of the royal family, the present King 
is a fine little fellow, with an expression of sweet 
seriousness ; he is also a graceful-mannered boy. 
Thank God ! he is better, not only for his moth- 
er’s sake, but also for political reasons! The In- 
fantas are very pretty, engaging children. The 
trips respectively to the Escorial and Aranjuez 
proved most enjoyable, though as regards the 
former very fatiguing. You reach the Escorial 
station in about an hour and a half; the route is 
dreary in the extreme ; omnibuses run from the 
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station to the Escorial itself in almost twenty min- 
utes. The building to be seen through properly 
takes fully five hours! Much has been written 
of the Escorial, which, apart from its library and 
restored ‘‘ Panteon,” for the Infantes, needs all 
its historic associations to shake off a gloomy in- 
fluence more felt than described! ‘The royal 
tomb or Panteon for kings and queens regnant, or 
mothers of kings (‘‘for etiquette precedence 
in Spain survives the grave ”)—witness Queen 
Mercedes is not buried here ; her coffin stands in 
one of the chapels near the high altar. The ma- 
terials of this Panteon are dark polished marble 
and gilt bronze ; the sarcophagi or urns are all 
made of black marble. The names of the de- 
ceased are written on each urn. The kings are 
placed on one side, the queens in corresponding 
tiers opposite. We read the name Alphonso XII., 
bat the niche is still empty ; we were told that 
seven years must elapse before a body is prepared 
for here ; in the meantime it stands in a room 
set apart. One gladly ascends—the place is dark 
and gloomy; not so, however, the ‘‘ Panteon de 
los Infantes,” a succession of large, well-lighted 
rooms, built in blue and white marble, the “ coats 
of arms” colored scarlet. Many of the sarcophag1 
have exquisitely sculptured figures on them. 
Texts of Scripture in Latin are engraved in old 
type in dark blue on each. The Infantes’ chil- 
dren have beautifully sculptured angels over their 
sarcophagi. Indeed, this ‘‘ Panteon” is a strik- 
ingly pleasant resting place for the dead. De- 
scending the hill from the Escorial, we walked 
throngh the grounds of the ‘‘ Casa del Principe,” 
a miniature country house, the chief attraction of 
which is, I think, its collection of ‘‘ Buen Retiro” 
porcelain ; one is told that the English perfidi- 
ously destroyed this factory during the Peninsu- 
lar War, and with its destruction the art is lost. 
(In parenthesis, I must say one hears so little in 
Spain of the help the English gave during those 
times, much of failings) ! 

The ceilings of this Casa are beautifully painted 
in the Pompeian style, said to be the best of their 
kind in Spain. Near the station across the line 
stands a tower, part of an old convent, called 
Philip the Second’s Tower,” where Philip is said 
to have lived when directing the building of the 
Escorial, and issued his orders to fight against the 
heretics and burn them at the stake. It is now 
the property of Pastor Fliedner, chaplain to the 
German Embassy, Madrid, a man who, in his 
widespread philanthropy amongst the Spaniards, 
deserves to be well known. The tower serves for 
a summer residence for the pastor and his wife, 
also a place of recreation for the orphans under 
the pastor’s care. A few orphan boys reside per- 
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manently at the Escorial home, now called ‘‘ Paz” 
(viz., Peace). I must mention that Pastor Flied- 
ner has instituted an orphanage in Madrid, num- 
bering about sixty children of both sexes (Span- 
iards). Referring to the tower, on a former visit 
to Madrid I spent several pleasant hours there, 
looked over the pastor’s little museum, brought 
away some ashes of martyrs—these found at the 
**Quemadero de la Cruz” (‘ The Burning Place 
of the Cross”), a place a little outside Madrid, 
where the confessors of the Gospel, who were con- 
demned to the public ‘Auto de Fés” in the 
‘Plaza Mayor,” Madrid, used to be burned. 
Spent some little time with the orphans, a happy, 
bright set of children ; their pleasant matron and 
master seemed pleased at the interest shown. 
The boys were busy in the evening, laughingly 
winding water from a quaint old well, glad to be 
made useful. The garden was pretty and _taste- 
fully laid out. Yes, it did indeed look an abode 
of peace! From this home we walked to the 
quiet Protestant burial ground, bought by Pastor 
Fliedner and carefully tended. It has a wealth 
of flowers. Docs not all this read strange close 
under the walls of the Escorial ? Aranjuez is in 
quite a different style from the Escorial—softer 
surroundings, and has a good deal of the pict- 
uresque about it. The-approach by rail is pretty. 
It is one of the stations passed en route to Seville, 
and one is struck by the rich growth of vegetables 
and fruits (Aranjuez is the market garden, so to 
speak, of Madrid). In the background are the 
magnificent trees of the palace gardens. The 
palace itself is large, and is well worth a visit. 
Here there is also a beautiful collection of the 
«‘Buen Retiro ” porcelain, and a very perfect imi- 
tation of the room ‘‘ Las dos Hermanas,” “‘ The 
Two Sisters” of the Alhambra. But to me the 
gardens were the chief attraction. The shady 
avenues of Oriental palms, and the cascade, then 
the flower beds so tastefully laid out ; on one Al- 
phonso XIII. ‘‘ Réy de las Kspafias” (King of 
Spain), is beautifully marked out in colored flow- 
ers. The centre of the bed has a huge imitation 
basket filled with rare plants. Some of the fount- 
ains are fine. Elm trees grow here in perfection ; 
one, we were told, is ninety feet in girth. These 
elms are said to have been brought from England 
by Philip II. Queen Christina spends a month 
or so here each spring. Nightingales are said to 
abound here, and we did not wonder! Not far 
from Aranjuez itself is another palace called 
** Casa del Labrador ” (‘‘ Laborer’s Cottage”). A 
most unsuitable name, for this small palace is a 
perfect “bijou”! Built, I believe, by Charles 
IV. as a kind of plaything, it is richly fitted up 
with china, marbles, tapestry, and platina-inlaid 
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walls and doors. One room has a collection of 
twenty ancient marble busts of Greek philos- 
ophers. This so-called cottage has also a lovely 
garden, originally laid out by an Irishman. 

After a three weeks’ delightful stay in Madrid, 
we felt we must move homeward. We decided 
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(‘The Four Nations”), with certainly a most 
kindly, sociable landlord. Segovia, surrounded 
by high mountains, now snow-capped, a keen 
wind blowing, forerunner of more snow, felt bit- 
terly cold. The next morning we went over the 
cathedral, one of the finest in Spain. The prin- 
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to break our journey in Segovia, about two hours 
by rail from Madrid, stay one night there, see its 
lions, and drive to La Granja, and push on to 
Corunna by the train the night following. Se- 
govia stands on an elevation some considerable 
distance from the station. We put up at a clean 
primitive hotel called ‘‘ Los Cuatro Naciones ” 


cipal organ was rolling out a melodious peal as we 
entered, the player a musician of no mean order. 
There is so much of interest in this cathedral, but 
I will mention what principally attracted us. In 
one of the chapels there is a group of large fig- 
ures, the subject being ‘‘ The Taking Down from 
the Cross”; it was the Virgin’s expression of 
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profound grief that touched our imagination. In 
one of the cloisters is shown the tomb of the In- 
fante Don Pedro, son of Enrique II. This child’s 
nurse, we are told, let him fall out of her arms 
through a window—poor little one !—an accident 
causing his death, for which the nurse paid with 
her life! And now the carriage was ready to 
take us to La Granja, a drive of about two hours 
from Segovia. In La Granja stands the most 
beautiful of royal Spanish ‘palaces, ‘‘ beautiful 
(also) as to situation.” I cannot imagine a more 
charming summer residence, with its background 
of woods, mountains and streams, its lovely gar- 
dens and picturesque fountains — another Ver- 
sailles, but more beautiful, grander. 

The palace occupied us many hours, as we were 
politely shown all the rooms, a strange contrast 
of extravagant luxury and domestic refined taste. 
In the former, Isabella II.’s bath, literally a room 
of white marble opening into a luxurious salon, 
separated by marble pillars, these hung with blue 
satin curtains. On a raised incline from the bath 
choice plants and flowers flourish ; the bath has 
admirable apparatus supplying both hot and cold 
water. It was at this palace Queen Christina, 
mother of Isabella II., was forced to abdicate, 
where in a courtyard one of her minions was 
shot. On our return from La Granja we had in- 
tended visiting a private museum of “ old iron,” 
but found it too late. I had heard of this collec- 
tion in a conversation about antiquities at the 
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table d’héte, Cordova. It was disappointing we 
could not see it, but the owner, a military tailor, 
explained he had no means of lighting. It seems 
this man has been a collector of old iron for many 
years—old armor, old locks, etc., etc. Now, find- 
ing his museum is considered a valuable one, he 
wishes to dispose of it to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

And now the long, wearing railway journey to 
Corunna commenced. The express trains had 
ceased to run (their season over), so we knew 
from Segovia we must be from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven hours en route! There was this 
satisfaction — leaving at night, we had almost 
passed through the monotonous Plains of Castile 
before daylight. And I know of no scenery on a 
railway line more beautiful than that of Asturias 
and Galicia ; it is as wild and grand as that of 
Switzerland ; one grudges the incessant tunnels 
which of necessity shut out the views. This Gali- 
cian line, a marvelous piece of engineering skill, 
has been completed since our residence in Co- 
runna. The country is so beautiful in Galicia, 
so rich and varied in its beauty, one regrets the 
poverty of its soil toilers, a poverty which drives 
them from their homes to emigration, not always 
happy in its results. We reached Corunna, tired 
out, but grateful to find all well at home, grate- 
ful for the loving welcome, and with, as I said at 
the commencement, minds stored with historic 
and romantic memories ! 
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By Rvupo.F KLEINPAUL, 


THE tendency to murmnr at fate, to see in the 
thousand accidents of life the shadow of coming 
events, to regard things as messages of impend- 
ing destiny, to trace direct harmony and recipro- 
cal action between phenomena and unrelated oc- 
currences, is an inborn tendency of the multitude, 
and, generally speaking, the outcome of mingled 
piety and vanity. ‘They experience a living con- 
sciousness that they are under the protection of 
their God, subject to divine warning for their 
guidance, and to relations of the future, especially 
when evil is impending. In the movement of a 
comet, in a rainbow, a flood, the stranding of a 
whale, in an eclipse, the flight of ominous birds ; 
in the passing a pig, a wolf, an army of worms, 
an old woman ; in trifling personal occurrences, 
if involuntary, as sneezing ; in all these things 
they see the finger and hear the voice of God sig- 
naling, calling, or imparting a warning. 
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The spirits which visit us in our sleep, like the 
ominous birds and beasts encountered during the 
day, are in the eyes of the populace God’s messen- 
gers and divine revelations, needing only to be 
interpreted aright. People accustomed to regard 
their moods and sieknesses as something apart 
from themselves, who have no idea of the secret 
activity of the soul, and know only that every- 
thing must have a cause, naturally regard the 
visions of the night as objective realities, approach. 
ing them from without like apparitions of the 
souls of the dead, real, though intangible. Who 
can always distinguish between realities and the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream ? Who knows 
surely whether the visions conjured up by mem- 
ory are of actual occurrences or of visions of 
the night ? Who knows whether life itself may: 
not be all a dream—a long, mysterious dream, as 
full of faces which come and go as a dream of 
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the night, as full of poetic analogies as a dream 
book ? 
signifies a death in the family is asserted in every 
dream book ; the mouth signifies the house, the 
teeth the family, the male on the right, the fe- 
male on the left. Tears, in dreams, are usually 
indicated by pearls, as was well known to Emilia 
Galotti. She could be angry with her jewels, for 
three times she dreamed that every stone was 
changed into a pearl. ‘‘ But pearls, mother, pearls 
signify tears!” That is quite poetic. Tears and 
teeth are both described by the poets as ‘‘ pearly.” 
Emilia Galotti was an Italian, a countrywoman 
of Maria de Medici, to whom the historians as- 
cribe a similar dream. In a May night of the 
year 1610, before the murder of Henry IV., she 
is said to have dreamed that the two great dia- 
monds she had given the jeweler to set in her 
crown had been changed into pearls. 

As a matter of fact, it is not seldom that the 
historians dream the dreams after the event, and 
ascribe them to their heroines. So Fredegar de- 
scribes a beautiful dream of the Frankish King 
Schilderich, on his wedding night, foretelling the 
greatness of his son Clovis, and the decadence of 
his descendants. Schilderich dreamed that he 
entered the court and found it full of lions, 
leopards and unicorns. He looked in again, and 
the court was occupied by bears and wolves. He 
looked in again a third time, and lo! it was oc- 
cupied by cats and dogs! Vasina, his bride, a 
Thuringian, interpreted the dream. The future 
of the Merovingian line had been revealed to him 
—the first kings should rule with the nobles of 
the land, then the middle class should prevail, 
and finally the rule should descend to the popu- 
lace. 

There are, in fact, very few of the prominent 
figures of history whose birth was not antedated 
by dreams of their future. In some cases we find 
the dream ascribed to the father or mother, or 
even the grandfather, and sometimes to ever-buay 
rumor. 

But whatever doubts may be thrown on the so- 
called historical dreams, it would be going too far 
to stamp all dreams as idle inventions ; an intelli- 
gent belief in dreams is perfectly consistent with 
a scientific view of the subject. Although dreams 
are no more special messengers from God than 
eminous birds or lightning, but fabrications of 
the workshop of the brain, animal as well as hu- 
man—for dogs dream—dream visions are never- 
theless so far deserving of our study that they 
indicate activities of the soul which have not yet 
been investigated, and which, in some cases, ap- 
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pear to involve the gift of prophecy. The pre- 
dictions can, of course, only be accidental ; they 
are not reasoned conclusions; their relation to 
after occurrences is a mere matter of imagination. 
Speaking generally, dream visions are only acci- 
dental, disordered after effects of the impressions 
and events of the day. They are for the most 
part closely related to the conceptions on which 
the dreamer dwells most forcibly during waking 
hours. There are cases, however, in which the 
nerves, suffering from undue strain or tempo- 
rarily disordered from any cause, produce pict- 
ures which can only be regarded as the original 
creations of a distempered imagination tempo- 
rarily freed from the restraints of reason and 
understanding. Not only are dream visions some- 
times in advance of all past imaginings, but occa- 
sionally they produce a long-forgotten past ; that 
is of a past which, altogether not obliterated from 
memory, was so overlaid by stronger and more re- 
cent impressions that it might never have been re- 
called in waking hours. This is a matter of very 
general experience. In dreams men cast a pene- 
trating glance into themselves, and interpret what 
they see poetically. 

_All predicative events, omens as well as dreams, 
were reduced to system by the ancients, who stud- 
ied them as a learned profession. Astrologers and 
augurs held official positions of distinction, and 
were in fact the chief counselors of kings ; and 
now, in this age of printing, the ‘‘ wisdom of the 
ages” has been summarized and printed. So that 
at a trifling outlay anyone may be guided to the 
interpretation of his own dreams and omens. 
Dreams especially have been so classified and ar- 
ranged that the student may find what he wants 
in the dream book as readily as he could look up 
a hard word in the dictionary. These books con- 
stitute a distinct branch of literature for which 
the demand among Jews, Christians and Moham- 
medans is as great now as it was centuries ago. 

The oldest dream book known was found in 
fragments in the brick archives of Nineveh ; and 
in classic antiquity who is not familiar with the 
name of Artemidorus the Ephesian, whose fame 
as an authority on dreams and their interpreta- 
tion has been handed down through the ages ? 

In A.D.-1653 a Latin dream book was published 
in Basle ; following it dream books in the Euro- 
pean vernacular sprang up like mushrooms, and 
popular legendary dream lore at once yielded to 
the pretensions of printed authority. To this day 
dream books are consulted by millions as the saf- 
est guides of life, especially in the matter of lot- 
teries and games of chance. 
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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


By Lucy C. LILiiz. 


Ir was during the Blizzard that I found myself 
house-bound in Germantown; but there was one 
consolation—I was under the same roof with 
my old friend Dr. B , 2 man of international 
reputation, and who had seen “life” in all its 
phases, gone through some of the strangest ex- 
periences which can befall even a doctor ; and dur- 
ing the worst evening of our imprisonment we 
fell to talking of what men in the two profes- 
sions, medicine and the law, can see and hear. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ‘I’ve often thought 


that if I wrote down literally what has occurred 
in my practice I should be regarded as a maniac 
or—a liar. Looking over my papers the other 
day, I came across some memorandums of the 
queerest case I ever had. It will seem, if I tell 
you the story, as though I must have been the 
victim of a delusion, or hypnotized, or somethin 
like it.” 
He paused, refilled his pipe, and gazed silently 
for a moment into the blazing fire, which we kept 
going as an offset to the raging storm outside. 


‘(Cy WILL KILL MYSELF!’ SHE EXCLAIMED. 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—7. 


‘po so!’ I ANSWERED, AND FLUNG THE KNIFE AT HEk.’”’ 
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“‘ Don’t be afraid of my incredulity,” I urged. 
«« This is just the night for a tale of marvels.” 

“‘ Well, then,” he said, very deliberately, ‘‘ while 
I was ‘walking’ the hospitals of Paris I had a 
patient who interested me keenly. He came in 
with a fever which exerted all our skill and nurs- 
ing to subdue, and finally reached the convales- 
cent stage gaunt and worn, his dark eyes blazing 
in a thin white face, his expression about as sor- 
rowful as can be imagined. Gradually he gave 
me his confidence. He had been in the army, 
and served well in two wars. Why had he left 
the service ? I never shall forget the look which 
crossed his face—a spasm of pain which made his 
pallor more intense, the misery in his eyes greater. 
A woman in the case. A woman who tormented 
him, yet whom he loved. She had disappeared, 
and to find her he had left the army—left his ex- 
cellent chance of promotion. So far he had not 
succeeded, and the fever which brought him to 
the hospital was no doubt the result of anxiety 
and the want which he had suffered in his thank- 
less search. When I questioned him about her 
he smiled miserably. He knew almost nothing 
of her. She had been a singer at one of the 
cafés chantants. She was marvelously beauti- 
ful. He was not even sure that the name she 
had given him was her own. While he had 
money to spend on her she had seemed to care 
for him, and they were to have been married that 
month. 

“Tt is hard for me now to say just why the 
poor fellow’s story enlisted my warmest sympathy, 
for I felt instinctively the woman was false if not 
despicable, but in his delicate and very youthful 
face was a look which tried to haunt me, and he 
had that most potent magnetism which we call 
personality for want of a better name, and which 
made everyone in the ward interested in him. 
Not a man, I believe, on that dreary row of cots 
but would have cheerfully given up any of their 
little luxuries for the sake of Edouard Lavarre, 
and the nurses shared my feeling. It so chanced 
that I was compelled to go to Blois about this 
time on family business. An old aunt of mine 
had been taken ill there, and telegraphed for me. 
I bade Edouard good-by, promising to see him 
directly I returned, and I remember thinking 
that the lad’s look was like one who saw a wretch- 
ed fate waiting in the distance. I came back one 
wet evening, and, mindful of my promise, sought 
for him at once. He had been discharged. All the 
satisfaction I could obtain was that a woman call- 
ing herself his wife had visited him, that he had 
seemed yery well and there was no reasonable ex- 
cuse for detaining him. ‘And by Jove, B ee 
said one of the English doctors to me, ‘that 
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woman was a stunner and no mistake. You can’t 
fancy anything like her, but she looked a fury.’ 

«« After leaving the St. I Hospital I had an 
excellent offer to work in Dr. F ’g sanitarium, 
and was only too thankful of the practice, you 
may be sure. He was a skilled surgeon, and ad- 
mitted me to all his counsels. ‘The doctor was 
away one Christmas time, and although I had as- 
sistants, the brunt of the labor fell upon me. I 
had had an especially tiresome day, and was half 
dozing in my own room before the fire, when a 
servant summoned me to the office. I was wanted 
immediately. I went down, and there stood La- 
varre. All my fatigue vanished in the pleasure 
at seeing him again. I was beginning to question 
him as to his life since he left the hospital, when 
he interrupted me abruptly to say: 

“«*Doctor, can you come at once to see my 
wife ? I looked for you, knowing I could trust 
you.” 

«©«Then you found her ?’ said I, with a sort of 
smile. : 

«©« Yes, sir. She came to the hospital. We 
were married as soon as I got work.’ 

“‘T quickly made ready and accompanied him. 
The street in which he lived was one of those 
made famous by Balzac—lying back of the Pan- 
theon—the houses, once fine, now falling into 
decay. Up three flights of stairs he led me to an 
apartment, scrupulously clean, but showing that 
my young friend had very little of the ‘ gold’ of 
the world. 

*<¢« Me voila, Annette!’ he cried out as we en- 
tered, his very voice betraying how he loved her. 
She lay upon a sofa in the little kitchen, and for 
a moment I could not speak. Harrison had been 
right ; the girl was wonderfully beautiful, but it 
was beauty of a savage, untamed nature. Iler 
hair, flung about the pillows, was rich and tawny 
in color; her features were regular as marble ; 
her lips, in spite of sickness, were red as coral, 
and her great eyes, as she fixed them upon me, 
shone and sparkled, red lights quivering in their 
brown depths. But something was repellent in 
her very glance. A woman capable of traits to 
drive a man to despair — this was my reflection, 
and I could only marvel at her power over any 
man being suflicient to lead him to marriage. 
But of Lavarre’s devotion there could be no 
doubt. It was plainly to be seen that he adored 
her. I doctored her for some days. Her ailment 
was not dangerous—a bad cold taken, Lavarre 
told me privately, by walking miles in a blinding 
storm, owing to alittle ‘infelicity ? between them ; 
and during those days I learned that the girl’s 
temper was something almost inhuman. It blazed 
forth on the least provocation. She could storm 
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and rave at will, and yet he, poor infatuated 
creature, was always ready to forgive her if she 
put her beautiful arms around his neck and ad- 
mitted that she cared at all for him. But for his 
sake I would have been very harsh with her, for 
I had not the least toleration for her tantrums; 
but his face, as I have said, still haunted me. 
He was under a spell—bound by the beantiful 
savage creature’s witchery, and I would add noth- 
ing to his pain. Directly she was well enough 
not to need my care I stopped visiting her, but 
told Lavarre to let me know at any time when I 
could be of service to him. Three months went 
by, and I heard nothing from him. Then one 
day he walked into the office, looking like a man 
risen from the tomb. 

*<¢ Doctor,’ he said, in a quiet, passionless voice, 
‘she is gone. I have searched everywhere, and 
ean find no trace of her.’ 

*« «Now, see here, Lavarre !’ I exclaimed, ‘that 
woman is simply binding you down to a life that 
willend in the lunatic asylum. Take my advice, 
and don’t try to find her.’ 

‘‘He trembled. 

«©<«She is my fate,” he murmured. 
do as you say.’ 

‘“«T am afraid I was a little hard on the poor fel- 
low, but he had tried my patience with his en- 
durance, and I felt a wholesome set-down would 
not hurt him. He left me after a little further 
discussion of the question, and another month in 
which I did not see him passed by. My duties 
were engrossing. Yet I never forgot him, never 
lost remembrance of his thin, refined face, his 
luminous, dark eyes. One evening I was prepar- 
ing to attend the opera when my own servant 
came to say a man wished to see me alone. 

«¢¢The same young fellow who was here before, 
doctor,’ he explained, ‘named Lavarre.’ 

*“<T went down at once, closed the office door, 
and then looked at my visitor. If he seemed 
worn and white before, he was now simply ghastly. 
His hair and clothes were disordered; he was 
shaking with excitement. Before I allowed him 
to speak I poured out a glass of good cognac, and 
forced him to drink it. 

“«<«Now, then, Lavarre,’ I said, ‘ what is it ? 

“‘He gazed at me in silence for a brief instant, 
shen passing his hand across his brow, said, in a 
queer voice : ‘Doctor, I have killed my wife ! 

“‘You can fancy this staggered me. But I in- 
stantly realized the necessity for prudence and 
calm. 

“©¢ What do you mean ?’ I said. 
once.” 

“‘He moved restlessly abont the room, then at 
last spoke, in a dull, dazed sort of way. : 


*I cannot 


‘Tell me at 


“«¢She came back two weeks ago. I received 
her, of course. Soon afterward I learned that a 
former lover of hers, a rich wine merchant, had 
been the means of her leaving me. It turned me 
to despair. Then her terrible temper broke out as 
even I had never seen it. To-day she saw this 
man. When she came home we had a fearful 
scene. She had gone to bed, and suddenly spring- 
ing up, reached her hand for a knife on the table. 
“J will kill myself !’ she exclaimed. I felt fren- 
zied. ‘‘Doso!” I answered, and flung the knife 
at her. A moment later, doctor, her lifeblood 
was flowing from her throat. She died almost at 
once. Will you come with me ?” 

“T felt stupefied by such a tragic ending to La- 
varre’s unhappy marriage ; but five minutes later 
we were whirling in a fiacre to his abode. He 
preceded me to his rooms, opened the door and 
entered the bedroom, where a lamp was burning. 
A cry of horror broke from his lips. There was 
the bed, blood-stained, the knife flung down be- 
side it, but the woman— Annette was gone! Care- 
fully, not to excite suspicion, we questioned the 
concierge and other inmates of the house. They 
had seen nor heard nothing. 

‘« Lavarre was as a man paralyzed, and I confess 
I was not much better myself. I staid with him 
as long as I dared, and made him promise to come 
early the next day to the sanitarium. Moreover, 
I took it upon myself to try and make him feel 
he was not accountable for Annette’s rash act ; 
also that she could not be dead. But this last 
idea he steadily combated. Had he not seen her 
cut her throat ? Had he not tried to stanch the 
wound—to revive her ? No; this was impossible. 
Annette was dead. 

““He came to me the next day, and for weeks 
vibrated between the two houses. He could not 
work, except that I found him some light occupa- 
tion, to keep his mind from morbid thoughts. 
Meanwhile we both tried to find the woman who 
had wrecked his life. Not a sign or trace was 
there to be had, and it seemed the more peculiar 
as her beauty was of that striking order, sure to 
attract attention anywhere. I myself called on 
the wine merchant and craftily put questions to 
him. He declared that he knew nothing what- 
ever of her. Oh, yes, he had known her—while 
she was a singer. But, mon Dieu! her temper! 
A man would be a fool to tie himself to such a 
woman. As time went on we finally dropped tho 
search. 

‘* But Lavarre never rallied. He sank into a 
decline, during which his patience and gentle- 
ness won the regard of all about him, and died 
with his hand in mine and the name ‘ Annette’ 
upon his lins. Looking at my notebook the 
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other day, I saw that it was just 
a year later that, being in Lon- 
don en route for home, I went 
one evening to a concert with 
the lady I since married and 
her mother. Agnes suddenly 
put her hand on my arm, say- 
ing, ‘ What a beautiful woman 
indicating a person who, with a 
gentleman, had taken seats near 
us. I felt stricken, for there 
was no manner of doubt that 
Annette Lavarre sat there in 
the flesh before me. She was 
richly dressed, more beautiful 
than ever, and displayed a 
haughty consciousness of her 
charms. Her gown of yellow 
silk, cut square in the neck, 
was trimmed with lace and 
marvelously becoming, but 
around her throat she wore 
a wide velvet band. Watch- 
ing her closely, as she 
moved her head 
this way and 
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that, I de- 
tected clearly 
marks of a scar 
beneath. For the 
first moments I did 
not see her companion’s face. 
When he turned I recognized the 
wine merchant of Paris. I have 
never known why I did not 
speak to her and solve the mys- 
tery. It might have been the 
instinetive repulsion I felt for 
the woman. But I watched them 
as they passed out, she drawing 
a superb opera cloak about her, 
he all devotion and gallantry, 
and I did not make my presence 
known.” 

“A curious story indeed,” | 
declared. ‘‘l{ave you no theory 
concerning her flight after cutting 
her throat ?” 

«*The only one which ever oc- 
curred to me is that during La- 
varre’s absence the wine mer- 
chant called and quietly removed 
her. It would have been utterly impossible for 
her to leave the house unaided. Ile may have 
thought Lavarre did it, and would not, from 
fear, seek to find them.” 

The storm seemed abating. It was nearly 
morning, and the next day, Wednesday, saw the 
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Blizzard’s wrath at an end. I went to bed and 
dreamed of the doctor’s story, and since then it 
has always tormented me that he did not insist 
on an explanation from Annette. 

He tells me himself that it worries him when- 
ever he thinks of it. 


By L. J. VANcE. 


No ciry on the face of the earth offers a greater 
variety or more wonderful supply of dining places 
than our American metropolis. ‘There are re- 
sorts for all sorts and conditions of people—for 
the individual with one cent, as well as for the 
man with one hundred dollars. Even in the 
Bowery and on the East Side people must dine, 
just as they must in Fifth Avenue or on Murray 
Hill, but the modes of dining are so different 
that they might belong to two different worlds. 
Delmonico’s, by gaslight, where Wall Street opera- 
tor or mining king counts the excellence of his 
dinners by the cost, is like a page torn out of the 
light, effervescent society novels of the Onida- 
Duchess school. The dark dens—cellars—where 
Italian and Russian refugees measure their ap- 
petites by pennies present a scene which would 
suggest unpleasant pictures for a modern version 
of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” 

The bulk of metropolitan restaurants are for 
those who buy their meals just as they buy their 
clothes and shoes—to order. For the man about 
town and well-to-do bachelors the Union, the 
Manhattan, the University Clubs, to name only 
a few, offer bills of fare better than those of equal 
price at the hotels. Then there are several din- 
ing clubs downtown in the busiest portion of the 
city; for example, the Lawyers’ Club, which 
charges its members one hundred dollars a year 
for the mere privilege of buying a midday meal at 
fancy prices. For the great army of men and 
women who must live ou moderate incomes, who 
have long abandoned the dull cares of housekeep- 
ing, there is an abundant supply of good dinners, 
ranging in price from fifty cents for a table d’héte 
with wine at Charlemagne’s in Houston Street to 
the expensive @ la carte restaurant at the Bruns- 
wick. For the floating population and transient 
trade there are huge establishments, food fac- 
tories we might almost call them; the greatest 
one being Smith & McNell’s, which feeds over 
20,000 yearning souls a week. For the ill-paid 
clerk, the printer and the mechanic are “ bean- 
eries,” where the most expensive luxury is ‘ beef 
and—” for ten cents, and where most of the orders 
are ‘* Draw one!” or “ One up!”—a cup of cof- 


fee and a plate of cakes. For the street Arabs, 
newsboys and starvelings of all kinds are coffee 
stands, each about the size of a big drygoods box. 
The St. Andrew’s coffee stands are run for sweet 
charity, not for profit. They were introduced 
several years ago by Mrs. Lamadrid. As long as 
a cup of coffee, cakes, and slices of bread and pie 
are retailed for one cent each no one need feel 
the pangs of hunger. 

Probably the most picturesque features of res- 
taurant life in New York are presented by the 
dining places of our foreigners. These places 
alone would make Gotham famous. There are 
some thirty or forty nationalities or races hud- 
dled together on Manhattan Island. ‘These peo- 
ple have their restaurants where they can enjoy 
their native dishes, and where they ‘can talk in 
their own language the same as at home. The 
French maintain their well-earned reputation for 
good cooking, which with them is an art, and 
their chefs are artists. They are represented by 
over one hundred restaurants, in most of which 
the bourgeois dinner is served, and in a few 
places the menu is for educated palates only. 
Next in order and in number are the restaurants 
managed and patronized by Italians and Ger- 
mans. Downtown the Italian chef caters to the 
tastes of his countrymen, usually of the peasant 
class ; uptown his ewisine is a delightful mixture 
of Italian, French, English and American com- 
positions. Very few Italians are seen in Mo- 
rello’s, which is frequented by New Yorkers in 
different walks of life—lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, actors, artists, men and women of fashion. 
Moretti’s is dearer to Italians, for there Nicolini, 
Mario and the sweet-voiced Patti have dined. 
Ile was one of the first to introduce the fadle 
@héle above Houston Street, where a cheap din- 
ner became a grand necessity. When the Café 
Logeling was below Chatham Square the cuisine 
was quite Teutonic. Since moving uptown, al- 
though the resort of Germans, it has lost many 
of its distinctive features. And so with other 
dining places that have moved uptown in order 
to cater to a different or a better class of trade. 

At one time it was quite the “go” to wander 
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down to Mott Street, and to be initiated into the 
mysteries of an elaborate Chinese dinner. But 
the fad did not last long. After awhile the nov- 
elty of trying to eat with chopsticks wore off. 
Many a delicate stomach rebelled against shark’s 
fins, dried beetles, cockroaches, ‘“‘ high” or part- 
ly decomposed birds, and meats anointed with 
strong oils. Many a head ached the next morn- 
ing from overindulgence in rice beer and other 
queer preparations. 

The Spaniards are represented by at least two 
superior restaurants. The dinners in these places 
are, as I have found them, very good. ‘They 
would be more liberally patronized by New York- 
ers if better known. Among the “things of 
Spain ” which we have found toothsome, we com- 
mend their fish omelets. They will be a reve- 
lation to most diners-out. The pistos, or meat 
omelets, are also very fine. I have tasted kid- 
neys dressed in many ways, but never like those 
served in a Spanish restaurant. As for the salad, 
the Spaniards say that it needs four persons to 
make a perfect salad—a miser to supply the vin- 
egar, a spendthrift for the oil, a counselor for 
the salt, and a madman to stir it all up! Some 
good Spanish wines are served at moderate prices, 
and the sherry is the best in the city. 

Among other foreign restaurants are those man- 
aged and patronized. principally by Austrians, 
Russians, Scandinavians and Malays. There is a 
typical Viennese resort on Avenue A, by First 
Street. The Vin de Bona has a mixed class of 
customers—artists, clerks, actors, and even lit- 
erary men. Very few Americans are seen there, 
and English is seldom heard. The place wears a 
different expression’ after eleven o’clock at night, 
when men and women drop in after the theatre 
to take a glass of wine and some light dish. The 
Russian and Roumanian restaurants are located 
in and around Hester Street. Some of them are 
hid away in dark eellars, others occupy the 
ground floor of those tall and moldy tenements 
in which human beings hive like bees. The best 
of these eating places is no credit to gastronomy, 
while the poorest show the wretched makeshifts 
of poverty rn setting a table d’hdte for fifteen 
cents. No dish costs over five cents, as any more 
expensive item would soon drive away the pa- 
trons, who are chiefly peddlers, tailors, old-clo’ 
men and poor clerks. The Malay restaurant on 
Madison Street is visited once in awhile by out- 
siders who want a pleasant experience. Instead 
they are treated to a surprise. A genuine Malay 
dinner is hot, strong and pungent. The Amer- 
ican palate is not accustomed to curry, red pep- 
per, ginger, clove, and other Eastern condiments, 
so intermingled that after swallowed the lining 
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of the mouth feels lacerated. Among the tooth- 
some delicacies prepared by the Malay chef is 
young kid or sucking pig stuffed with yam, nuts 
and raisins, and roasted. Pilaw is made by cut- 
ting boiled chicken into small bits, which are 
dipped in batter and fried brown. This and rice 
are served with a thick, hot curry sauce of some 
kind. Finally, the Scandinavians are represented 
by several good eating houses. A sample estab- 
lishment is within five minutes’ walk of Castle 
Garden. Outside it is dingy and uninviting, in- 
side the place is neat and scrupulously clean. 
Only a few native dishes can be had ; one of them 
is a peculiar kind of bread, toasted and served 
with milk or butter. Here quantities of beer and 
red caraway liquor are drunk by the sailors. Here, 
also, one may taste that innocent and pleasant 
beverage known as Swedish punch. It is a very 
desirable summer drink. 

Such, then, are some of the representative din- 
ing places of foreigners in New York. The cele- 
brated Sam Ward, who had been over the world, 
used to say that he had dined “in all languages.” 
The New Yorker may do that without leaving 
the city. He can breakfast in London, lunch in 
Berlin, dine in Paris and sup in Vienna. Ona 
wager he could dine differently four times a day 
for a week, and have each repast composed of 
foreign dishes, served by foreign waiters, and eat 
with foreign-born men and women as his convives. 
No better than that could be done in Paris, the 
city of rare and artistic plats. 

The place to see New York restaurant life in the 
rush and hurly-burly is downtown at noon. Here, 
at lunch hour, one can see the most varieties of 
characters to be found from City Hall to the Bat- 
tery. There are several establishments that feed 
over 3,000 souls a day. These places are often as 
fruitful a field of study asa dime museum. The 
country visitor and out-of-town sightscer hardly 
know what to make of it. They see old men, 
young men and boys rush madly in, eat a few 
mouthfuls, and then rush wildly out. The scene 
is as good as a play. ; 

And so at lunchtime a Park Row restaurant is 
really a sight worth going miles to see. It is the 
stamping ground of all the business men, clerks, 
stenographers, reporters, lawyers and others for 
blocks around. Every day, between the hours of 
twelve and two, the place is packed with men and 
boys who have dashed in to snatch a hasty bit of 
food. In some places there are tables, in others 
only counters. The hungry herd range them- 
selves in lines along the counters, perched up on 
high stools. The rule of the establishment is, 
first come, first served. The waiters expect no 
“tips”; the guests are simply so many machines 
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that must be fed a3 quickly as possible. There is 
no ceremony wasted, no nice points of etiquette 
are debated. ‘l'able manners are at adiscount. To 
some the scramble for lunch is a kind of lark ; to 
others it is serious business. Altogether it isa 
good-natured mélée, which New Yorkers indulge 
in once a day because there is no escape from it. 
From the Park Row resorts to restaurants where 
the guests calmly sit down and deliberately take 
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time to eat is quite a change. The café named 
after Brillat-Savarin, and located in the Equitable 
Building, is an exclusive place. It is patronized 
by the graver sort of men—stockbrokers, mer- 
chants and solid business men. Very few young 
men of modest means and deportment are seen 
there. Of course the rush and bustle and noise of 
Park Row are wanting. That is the result of very 
high prices. Of the same general style is Del- 
monico’s Broad Street restaurant. Here are the 
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brokers to be found, standing sometimes in a 
group chatting over the latest stock reports. 
They are among the swells of Gotham, elegantly 
dressed, with that quiet display of good taste 
which argues a tiptop tailor. The café under the 
Consolidated Exchange is another exclusive down- 
town resort. ‘The patrons belong to about the 
same class as those already mentioned. 

Some downtown restaurants are well-known 
landmarks. Old 'lom’s is 
such a place. It is on the 
corner of a dark, narrow 
lane that runs off Broadway 
near the Trinity Grave- 
yard. It is claimed that 
the restaurant was estab- 
lished one hundred years 
ago on the present spot. 
The old sign with the stain- 
ed and faded picture of a 
jolly old John Bull cer- 
tainly lends color to tradi- 
tion. Inside the place looks 
antique and venerable 
enough to have harbored 
George Washington. The 
walls and ceilings are smok- 
ed a chrome yellow; the 
woodwork is a dirty red; 
the tables are unpainted 
and unvarnished, and the 
floor is sanded. The pro- 
prietor shows a certain 
amount of wisdom in keep- 
ing up the ‘old style.” 
Many of the customers are 
old-time diners-out, and 
they rather like the sur- 
roundings. ‘The dishes are 
of undoubted excellence in 
the way of chops and steaks. 
At one end of the bar there 
is an appetizing display of 
meats in a platter. They 
look fresh, solid and nour- 
ishing. It is not unusual 
for the diner to pick out 
the exact piece of meat he wishes. ‘hen the 
waiter seizes the portion, goes to a hole in the 
back wall, and, opening a sliding shutter, he 
howls out the order and the manner in which it 
must be served. All this has a simple and un- 
affected air of doing as one pleases, but at Old 
‘Tom’s high prices. Along with the dinner the 
customer can drink of the ales and beers for 
which England is noted. 

There is a typical English chophouse in Nassau 
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Street. A ‘‘ Yorkshire dinner” is cooked and 
served there in real old-country style. One feat- 
ure is to have the beef and mutton wheeled upon 
a table for the customer to make and take his 
own cut, This duty may be left to the white- 
aproned, attentive waiter, who will ask, ‘‘ What 
shall the cut be to-day ?” as though you wanted 
a different cut from that of yesterday, when you 
may never have been in the place before. The 
Bass is ‘‘ drawn from the wood,” and is served in 
pewter mugs. It is of a Saturday afternoon that 
some of the most excellent English dinners are to 
be obtained. Special dishes are then prepared 
for the bon vivants, who do not mind spending 
two or three hours over the solid and liquid re- 
freshment. 

There is a well-known chophouse in the jew- 
elry district. It is in John Street, and on a Sat- 
urday the place is crowded with men who have 
dropped in to enjoy what they call a ‘‘ square 
meal.” Spread out along the counter are enor- 
mous pieces of corned beef, roast beef, steaks, 
chops, pies of all kinds—Farrish’s is renowned 
for its pies—and various cold dishes. The two- 
inch pies are cut into wedges, and weigh fully a 
pound each. There is a restaurant in Fulton 
Market patronized by men and women who want 
their oysters and fish served in the highest style. 
Years ago, in the old markethouse, it was a queer 
little hole, having the appearance inside of a 
ship’s cabin. Even now the place is not very 
large or roomy. Nowhere in New York was 
North River shad, or shad roe, prepared in 
quite as palatable a fashion as at Dorlon’s., In 
® certain way the name was synonymous with 
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sea food. There is a place uptown, in Twenty- 
third Street, bearing the same name. It is 
showy, gorgeous, highly decorated, studded with 
farge mirrors on the wall—in short, lacking in 
the very features that made the Fulton Market 
resort so cozy and comfortable. 

Another old-time downtown restaurant is Don 
Pedro’s, in Duane Street, just off Centre Street. 
It used to be, and is yet more or less, the stamp- 
ing ground of the politicians around the City 
Hall. Here, at times, “our worthy leaders” 
have assembled, and in a quiet corner, cut off 
from observation, have hatched their deals and 
combinations. Few strangers ever stray into the 
place, which is hardly designed to attract sight- 
seers. Pedro himself wanders around the dingy 
room in his shirt sleeves, highly honored and de- 
lighted by the attention of some heavy-weight 
politician or alderman. 

It is a wonder the drygoods men and importers 
do not have a characteristic dining place. True, 
they have a club restaurant, but what goes on there 
is not known to the barbarians on the outside. 
Delmonico maintained for some years an estab- 
lishment on Broadway near the heart of the dry- 
goods district, but it was given up last year. 
Scattered through the district are several German 
eating houses, They are also winerooms. Before 
twelve o’clock the tables are covered with linen. 
The majority of customers are foreign born. 
They consume large quantities of Rhine wine, 
and it is not uncommon to see three or four solid- 
looking merchants from Greene Street shaking 
dice for bottles of wine. These guests make things 
lively up to two o’clock; after that, the tables 
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are cleared off, and the place becomes a wine- 
room once more. 

A well-known lunching place is on the north 
side of Bleecker Street, not far from Wooster. 
It is in a basement, while overhead is the Grand 
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Vatel, which has lost some of its old-time pres- 
tige. A table d’héte meal is served every day 
between twelve and two o’clock. Somehow the 
place attracts the patronage of merchants whose 
place of business is in the neighborhood. Once 
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m awhile artists from Washington Square and 
men of leisure dropped in for a noon dinner. 
Few, however, discovered anything remarkable 
about the place until Rogers made some sketches 
for Harper’s Weekly. It was then that clubmen 
and the town took notice of the restaurant’s ex- 
istence, and Bohemians, who liked anything out 
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of the usual order, began to affect the place. The 
same fate has happened to several other dining 
places. Some clever newspaper writer would 
think that he had discovered a gem of a place. 
He invites a friend to dine with him; the friend 
likes it so much that he tells somebody else, and 
somebody else tries it, and so “the secret” soon 
finds its way into print. 
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The offhand opinion of a gastronome has been 
known to make a place. Let some well-known 
feeder be reported to have said that ‘< Black 
serves the best terrapin in town,” and that settles 
it. No one thinks of disputing the great man’s 
verdict. Five or six years ago some glutton re- 
vived the barbarous practice of eating great 
chunks of steak without knife 
and fork. It was the season of 
“* Beefsteak Clubs.” A place— 
sometimes the loft of a stable— 
was rented by a party of gentle- 
men for the evening. The 
steak was cooked in a square 
iron box. The wood fire in 
the oven was allowed to burn 
until the embers formed a red- 
hot bed several inches deep. 
Cubical slabs of beef were 
placed on an ash grate, which 
is poked into the embers, where 
it is broiled to a turn or charred 
mass. ‘The steaks, cach weigh- 
ing a pound or more, are served 
on hot pewter plates, together 
with crackers and pieces of 
bread, and washed down with 
copious draughts of ale and 
porter. One rule governing a 
beefsteak club is that there 
must be no chairs, tables, 
knives, forks or napkins. And 
so the New York “swell,” like 
little Lord Fauntleroy, seated 
on a cracker box or barrel, 
helps himself to meat and bread 
with his dainty fingers. The 
Beefsteakers have grown tired 
of gastronomic fooling, and one 
must look elsewhere for mid- 
night scenes of savagery and 
revelry. 

Naturally enough, outsiders 
are apt to magnify unduly that 
showy phase of New York life 
which is seen in fashionable 
restaurants. ‘The cream of what 
is called ‘‘ society” gathers at 
Delmonico’s, the Logerot, and 
Sherry’s. And the skimmed milk is found there, 
too. At Del’s you will see all kinds of amusing 
people—men and women wanting a good dinner, 
and willing to pay for it. That is all. If Del- 
monico’s depended upon the 400 or 611 for its 
income, it would soon be running behind. I refer 
to the restaurant part of the establishment, not to 
the private dining rooms upstairs and the ball- 
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rooms, where the Patriarchs, and other Archs, 
disport themselves. In fact, there are no small 
private dining rooms for a partie a@ deux at Del’s. 

The Logerot, on Fifth Avenue at Eighteenth 
Street, is the recent addition to the short list of 
the ‘‘swell” restaurants in Gotham. The titled 
proprietor is a gentleman of wealth ; he is not 
only an authority on good dinners, having trav- 
eled far and wide, but he is willing to show New 
Yorkers how they should be served in all the fine 
details. And so the Marquis de Logerot estab- 
lished a place where the people of ‘‘a set” could 
go and see only others of the same set. It is now 
the headquarters of that peculiar set known as 
“‘ Newporters ”—people who claim to be New 
Yorkers only two months in the year. 

“IT wish we could have the Logerot in New- 
port,” they used to say in despair at missing the 
service. 

““That can be done. You shall have it,” re- 
plied the marquis, who at once began to make good 
his promise. The result is, a restaurant on the 
‘* Cliffs,” which will be a counterpart of the New 
York Logerot in style, decoration and service. 

One striking feature of the Logerot is the 
large garden of iron and glass in the rear of the 
hotel on Eighteenth Street. The glass roof is 
so arranged as-to slide and fold up, thus trans- 
forming an immense hall into en open garden 
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of exceeding beauty. Tall palms, banks of foli- 
age and flowers, arranged with skill and care, 
give the place an appearance of tropical luxuri- 
ance. The playing fountain sends forth jeweled 
sprays, which break into the colors of the rain- 
bow under the glare of the electric lights. Of 
an evening when a party or ball is in progress 
the garden is a sight worth seeing. It is used 
also for garden parties, promenade concerts and 
flower exhibitions. 

Of the other select restaurants, there is the Im- 
perial Hotel, fresh as paint; the blue-and-gold 
dining room of the Holland House, every panel 
in the room bearing the features of some cele- 
brated beauty ; the Metropole, with mirrors and a 
band playing somewhere out of sight ; the Plaza’s 
domelike dining room frescoed like a church, 
and the Savoy restaurant dazzling in barbarie 
splendor. Sherry’s is a place where a dinner 
must be ordered twenty-four hours ahead. It is 
the favorite place for ladies to drop in for a cup 
of bouillon and cake. 

The real features of New York restaurant life 
are displayed at the table d’héte dinners, which 
are served ‘‘in all languages.” A few places 
hold the same customers year in and year out. 
But a New Yorker once suited proves to be a 
most desirable guest. He is generous, easily sat- 
isfied and good company. So that after a time 
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each restaurant comes to have its separate and 
distinct clientéle. Artists, actors, authors and 
professional men and women have their favorite 
haunts. They own the place as long as they are 
in it, and the proprietor is willing. Now and 
then I find myself going to a restaurant where 
the company is well sifted, and where the conver- 
sation is so seasoned with Attic salt as to be fairly 
appetizing. Here one may see to-night at dinner 
those whom one will meet at to-morrow’s recep- 
tion. A table is reserved for us at one end of the 
long, narrow room. It is known as the ‘‘ poet’s 
corner,” for we have a poet whose verses are read 
in the magazines as well as in the drawing rooms. 
The stage is represented by an actor who is a 
‘“« star,” and by an actress upon whom New York 
dudes lavish flowers in profusion. We have an 
artist whose pictures are seen in the illustrated 
weekly and monthly periodicals; an architect 
whose latest creation towers ten stories in the 
air ; an engineer whose bridges span the rivers ; 
an advertising manager whose object in life is 
to make other men’s names and works famous. 
We receive legal advice from able lawyers and 
medical advice from skillful physicians. Of 
course we have literary men in plenty, journal- 
ists in abundance. Unfortunately their faces 
and names are not as well known as those of the 
patent-medicine men. 

What lends charm to the place and the occa- 
sion is entire absence of any pretense. Hach one 
is taken for what he is—not in his own mind or 
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estimation. We have our shortcomings and our 
faults, but what of that? We do not look for 
one another’s weak spots, but for strong points. 
We are all “ boys,” and we are known by our 
first names in some cases. The member who 
brings in a fresh story receives the homage paid 
toa prince. The discussions take a wide range 
—every imaginable subject in the earth, in the 
heavens above the earth, and in the depths below. 
What schemes of reform have been devised ! 
What wonderful plots have been laid in this little 
corner of the world! We do not call our Land 
Bohemia, but Italy, in honor of the swarthy, 
beetle-browed, patient proprietor. 


“The Italy of our delight, 
We are within its walls to-night. 
Here many a time together 
We’ve sat around the genial board, 
While outside all around us roared 
The storms of Fate and weather.” 


So sings our laureled poet, when, after dining, 
contented—at peace with himself and the world— 
we celebrate a certain memorable event. 

As I review the occasion I find myself holding 
a reception of departed Italian nights. I hear 
the voices, the click of glasses, and the nostrils 
of memory are tickled with the stealing, cloying 
odors of cooking. Sitting here, it is easy to re- 
call bright flashes of wit and repartee, and to in- 


dulge 
—‘‘in after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


“* QUICK LUNCH,” PARK ROW. 
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‘““ HE TAKES HOLD OF A LEVER AND TURNS IT WITH HIS GREAT CALLOUS HANDS.” 


THE ENGINE DRIVER'S CHILD. 


By Prerre Duo. 


JEAN LEGOREC was a little full-blooded Breton, 
with a heart of oak. He was twelve years old, 
and had light curling hair, fine white skin, bean- 
tiful dark eyes with thick black eyebrows, and 
long lashes, silky, dark and curved. 

Every one of the men employed on the Rennes 
Railroad adored that boy, for he was merry and 
intelligent. His father, Yves-Marie Legorec, was 
an engine driver —‘‘a good, sensible man, on 
whom we can depend,” said the inspector of the 
road. Ilis mother, a poor descendant of one of 
the oldest families of Cornouailles, had just died 
in giving birth to her fifth child. Although the 
humble wife of an engine driver, she had had the 
right to address as ‘‘ cousin ” all the Kermaidecs 
in Brittany, and Jean, her eldest born, had in- 
herited, through her, the delicate features and 
luxuriant locks of the ancient Druidesses. From 
his father the boy had got his robust frame and 
strong muscles, as well as the keen sight which 
is needed in guiding an engine on dark nights 
through rain and tempests. Jean was nearly al- 
ways at the head of his class at school, and on 
holidays he used to stroll. out to the railway, whis- 
tling gayly, with his hands in his pockets, while 
an old woman took care of the babies, his sisters 
and brothers. 
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One day, as he stood on the bridge looking 
down at the busy scene of the making-up of 
trains, a voice cried in his ear : 

“Ts your father running 325 to-day ?” 

He looked up from a cloud of steam as an en- 
gine. passed, snorting harshly, under the bridge, 
and answered the two men beside him : _ 

‘“©Yes; and I think he will have No. 19 to- 
morrow.” 

“Youre a knowing chap!” said one of the 
men. ‘* Come with us and have some cider, will 
you ?” 

No true Breton, even a twelve-year old, was ever 
known to refuse a glass of cider. No, indeed! 
The child followed the men proudly, and when 
he had half finished his glass they sent him: to a 
shop near by to get them some tobacco. . While 
he was gone the two brutes put brandy into his 
cider for a joke, just to see the boy get tipsy. 
Aha! that would be great fun. 

When Jean put the glass to his lips again, he 
discovered the trick ; but, too proud to give in, 
he drained it bravely, put it down, then thanked 
his friends, and went off to find his father. Yves 
Legorec, however, tired and dusty, ‘had gone 
home by the shortest path to wash and rest, and 
his fireman had put the engine into the depot. 
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Jean knew that locomotive well ; it was named 
«‘ Night.” He was always allowed to go into the 
engine house when he wished, and no one stopped 
him as he passed, tossing his head proudly and 
striding like a man. Ah, how grand the engine 
looked, with its giant boiler, its huge wheels and 
great cylinder, its brasses shining like gold, its 
bright steel rods, strong and slender, like the 
legs of a race horse ; and the breastplate of its 
two gigantic buffers in front! Ah, what would 
be able to resist the shock of that colossus ! 

But what was the matter with Jean? He could 
not tell. It was strange; there seemed to be 
flames running through his veins and lightning 
dancing before his eyes. 

He could not control himself ; he must, for a 
minute only, just for one second—he must mount 
that engine, No. 325. 

He looked round furtively, and saw a man 
working at a long distance, with his back turned 
toward him. At this time of the day there were 
long intervals between trains, and the engine 
house was nearly empty. The tinkling of an 
electric bell told that a signal was closed. 

In two bounds Jean was on the locomotive. 

Ah! What triumph! what delight !—he was 
master of the great engine! Noiselessly he opened 
the fire box. How hot it was—a regular furnace ! 
There, too, was the steam gauge and the level ; 
he must keep his eye on them, as well as on the 
rails, which he could see through the great round 
glasses in front. 

To think that if he did but turn the fly wheel, 
and pull gently on the regulator, of which the 
handle shone more brightly than all the rest, 
Night.would begin to walk! A little, just a lit- 
tle bit, only to try it for a yard or so! 

There is a puff of steam ; another, and yet an- 
other, each more violent than the last ; and then, 
snorting fiercely as a stallion, the huge mass 
starts forward and glides out of the depot. A 
man appears, and Jean, being frightened, hesi- 
tates, then tries to reverse the machinery, but in 
the excitement makes a mistake and pulls with 
all his might upon the glittering lever. Night, 
like a horse irritated by spur pricks, dashes off 
madly. 

Ah, what a light load! Forward !—forward, 
at full speed! Night is accustomed to fly swift 
as a dart when carrying thousands of tons, and 
this is a feather weight. On !—on! 

Neighing joyously, as if excited by unwonted 
freedom, Night speeds away, and the pointsman 
at the junction runs out of his box in amazement. 
But before the man has time to unfurl his red 
flag, and while the station master in his white cap 
is waving his arms wildly, Night has cleared all 
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barriers, ignoring each sacred signal, and then 
taking the track which leads to St. Malo, passes 
on like a whirlwind. 

Little Jean Legorec is seen standing in his fa- 
ther’s usual place ; he seems to be petrified with 
terror, pale as a corpse, his eyes dilated, his fair 
hair floating amidst the steam, and his hands 


‘clasped as if he asks for help and pardon. 


All the way along the road the track inspectors 
run forward, gesticulating, waving their flags 
and shouting hoarsely ; but in vain, for who can 
stop the runaway leviathan ?—who can spring 
upon the huge creature’s neck and master it ? 
Nothing is to be done but to get out of the way as 
quickly as possible. Clear the track! clear the 
track! With a roar of defiance Night passes on. 

The station master at Rennes rushes to the tele- 
graph, but his message has hardly reached Bet- 
ton when the astonished recipient sees Night rush 
by like a hurricane. What was to be done? If 
the child would but reverse the engine and slow 
up a little! He only can subdue the monster. 
They shout to him, but in vain; he is gone. 

There is only a single track now, and if the 
engine is allowed to pass the next station it must 
inevitably collide with train No. 22, which is just 
leaving Combourg, laden with passengers. ‘ 

Ah, Heaven ! there is but one thing to do, and 
that must be done at once to avert a crime ! 

The telegraph works again : ‘‘ Act at once—life 
and death—open the switch and derail escaped 
engine !” 

The reply comes back : * All right.” 

Three men hurry out from the station of St.- 
Germain-sur-Ille ; two carry red flags (a mere 
matter of form, alas !), the third wears a blue 
blouse and leather cap. The latter takes hold of 
a lever and turns it with his great callous hands ; 
he stands near a clump of golden heath blossoms— 
he is the executioner, the headsman. 

Here comes the runaway, the monstrous de- 
mon, with a cloud of dust and pebbles rising be- 
hind it as it flies. 

Instinctively Jean Legorec raises his hands and 
eyes toward heaven, for his pious Breton mother 
taught him to pray; his lips are parted and _ his 
hair floats and flutters in the wind. 

It is over! Night has left the track and turned 
on to a rusty siding, which extends for a few hun- 
dred yards. In another second there is a deafen- 
ing roar like the bellowing of a frenzied bull, 
broken beams and iron fragments fly about, the 
earth is plowed up, and Night rolls over in a 
cloud of dust and vapor. 

The passengers on train No. 22 are saved, but 
over there under the flowering heath lies a little 
mangled corpse, surrounded by smoking cinders. 


A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


By A RELATION FROM THE CITY. 


Wuen his troth my cousin plighted, 
And was finally united, 
I got specially invited 
To his wedding out of town ; 
And if e’er I lose possession 
Of that wedding’s queer impression 
I will enter the profession 
Of a magistrate or clown. 
It amused me so intensely— 
Made me giggle so immensely— 
That I gaze before me densely ~ 
And assume a solemn frown 
At the farces now invented, 
And at theatres presented, 
For my memory’s cemented 
To that wedding out of town. 


You may talk about your comedies 
Described as very farcical, 

And titter at your tragedies 
Historical and classical, 

But they’re not an atom funny, 

And they’re only waste of money, 

When you hold an invitation to a 

wedding out of town. 


How I recollect the striving 
Of the guests, upon arriving, 
To be foremost in the diving 
For the happy bridegroom’s hand } 
How I recollect the kisses 


For the bride from pretty misses ! 
(Which, I beg to mention, this is 
Just the game they understand. ) 
And the heat and perspiration, 
And the people's exclamation 
On the bride—who’s all elation— 
That she looks ‘‘a perfect dream.” 
And the flushing and the blushing, 
And the lushing and the gushing, 
And the crushing and the rushing 
For the strawberries and cream! 


You may talk, etc. 


Then the happy pair’s migration, 
’Mid a shoe and rice ovation, 
To the tiny railway station 
Where the family has hied ; 
And the pushing and the pressing, 
And the hugging and caressing, 
And the broken-winded blessing 
Of the father of the bride! 
Then the invitation hearty 
To the country evening party 
(Somewhat lemonade and tarty, 
And abominably slow) ; 
Then the dance so dissipating, 
And the naughty ¢éte-d-téte-ing, 
And the wishing and the waiting 
For the visitors to go! 
You may talk, ete. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN PAINTER. 


Mr. Guy pE Morant, writing in the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat of Mr. Arthur Hornblow’s 
‘< Women Painters in France,” lately published 
in Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar MONTHLY, says: 
‘*FRaNK LESLIE’s for October has a very inter- 
esting paper on the women painters of France, 
among whom are mentioned two or three Amer- 
ican ladies: Miss Lee Robbins, of New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Klumpke, of San Francisco; and 
a most charming Cuban lady, portrait painter of 
the South American colony in Paris, Mrs. Lola de 
Ruiz, divorced wife of the French painter Doucet. 
_ Yet the otherwise well-informed writer has 
omitted to give the name of a talented American 
woman painter, Mrs. Cecilia 8. Wentworth, of 
New York. With the authorization of her hus- 
band, a wealthy merchant in the Empire City, 
this lady spends a few months every year in Paris, 
where she has studied the art of painting with 
great success under Cabanel. 

‘*She exhibited for the first time, in 1889, the 
portrait of a boy, her godson. Connoisseurs 
deemed it a very good work. Her second exhibit, 


in 1890, ‘Le Chapelet,’ was warmly praised by 
Bouguereau, whom she had consulted, her mas- 
ter, Cabanel, having died the year before. Her 
husband then bought for her the hétel where 
Cabanel had had his studio, at the entrance of 
Pare Monceau, one of the most delightful prom- 
enades in Paris. There she has continued to pur- 
sue the study of her art with great ardor. Her 
talent has been appreciated by the Americans re- 
siding in Paris, and by the French themselves. 
‘ Priére,’ a beautiful life-size picture which she 
sent to the Salon of 1891, won for her an honor- 
able mention, and was much praised by the critic 
of the Figaro, and other Paris art critics. It was 
photographed by Braun and sold extensively in 
Germany, as well as in France. 

“‘ Mrs. Cecilia Wentworth is young, handsome 
and attractive, with a fair complexion, large deep- 
blue eyes and jet-black eyebrows and hair. Her 
Southern blood tells, for, although she was born 
in New York, Florida is the birthplace of her 
family. To enlarge the field of her artistic labors, 
she has lately traveled in Spain.” 
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ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES. 


By J. CARTER BEARD, 


ALTHOUGH the old proverb, ‘‘ Seeing is believ- tips of the crossed fingers, the sense of fecling 
ing,” is often quoted to describe something that will insist there are two marbles, when the sense 
cannot be disputed, another and a wiser one tells of sight informs you there is only one (Fig. 1). 

If one hand is held long enough to become 


TEETER EERE somewhat accustomed to the degree of heat 

‘ ’ ¢ in water as warm as it can well be borne, and 

Se SK eS AN NG ae SR Se PR SS the other hand for as long a time in cold 

‘N water, and both afterward placed in water at 

‘A an ordinary temperature, the hand that has 

Poe gO EE CRE LE Son A previously been in the warm water will report 

. that in which it is now held as cool, while 
a the remaining hand finds it warm. 

FIG. 2, 
us ‘* Appearances are deceitful,” and this may be 


taken to mean not only that our eyes but all our 
organs of sense may be deceived. ‘To begin with 
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FIG. 3. 


the sense of feeling : If the fore and middle fin- 
gers of one hand are crossed, and asmall marble in 
the palm of the other hand is rolled between the FIG. 4. 
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In the experiment first described the marble is 
felt by surfaces of the fingers that are usually on 
opposite sides of those used, and habit constrains 
us to refer sensations simultaneously occurring in 
both to separate agents. 

In the other exampie offered the two hands 
give opposing testimony, because they have had 
different standards by which they measure tem- 
peratures imposed upon them in the different de- 
grees of heat and cold to which they have been 
subjected. 

The sense of hearing is even more easily de- 
ceived than that of feeling. If, for instance, one 
person is blindfolded, any clicking or tapping 
t1oise made in the vicinity, if equally distant from 
both ears, cannot be correctly located, and if the 
attention of the listener is directed to any one 
place as being the one where the sound originates, 
it will appear to come from that direction. 

Although often amused and interested by ex- 
nibitions of ventriloquism, I never really appre- 
ciated how far the art of deceiving the ear is car- 
ried until brought to a realization of the fact by 
a burst of indignant tears on the part of a small 
girl as a showman unceremoniously doubled up 
the puppets with which he had just before been 
holding an animated conversation, and stuffed 
them into a little box with a lid that closed with 
a snap. 

- low often are we beguiled as to the direction 
in which a street car we can hear, but not see, is 
coming! How difficult it is to determine just 
where an echo occurs ! 


The senses of taste and smell should, as the’ 


guards on duty to inspect and report upon the 
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nature of substances that enter, as friends or foes, 
into the temple of the body, be keen and delicate, 
discriminating and accurate. We are told, how- 
ever, that these senses are not always to be relied 
upon; that the most experienced palate cannot 
always distinguish the Jfalse from the true, the 
counterfeit from the genuine. More expensive 
articles of food and drink may be, and often are, 
adulterated with inferior sorts, or replaced by 
cheaper substitutes, without detection. The im- 
possibility of distinguishing oleomargarine, for 
example, from butter, by taste or smell, has led 
to laws limiting its manufacture and sale. The 
very successful counterfeits of choice wines and 
liquors are cases in point, and many others might 
be cited. 

It is the business of the perfumer to imitate the 
odors of different flowers, and this he does very 
skillfully with the most unpromising materials. 
Not only is the sense of smell in human beings 
frequently deceived, but the lower animals, in 
which this faculty is much more perfectly devel- , 
oped, are sometimes deceived. There are, for in- 
stance, certain toadstools smelling so exactly like ~ 
spoilt meat that blowflies lay their eggs upon 
them. The larve of such eggs are, of: course, 
destined to perish for want of their proper nour- 
ishment. 
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But of all organs of 
sense, the eye is un- 
doubtedly the most 
easily and frequently 
beguiled. Straight 
lines may be drawn in 
such relation to each 
other that they appear 
curved, as in the case 
of the celebrated Zol- 
ner’s lines, here shown 
(Fig. 2). In the sec- 
ond diagram (Fig. 3) 
the converging lines 
striking the two par- 
allel lines make the 
latter appear curved. 
In Fig. 4 a series of 
concentric circles in- 
closing squares makes 
_the straight lines cut- 
ting the curves ap- 
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that a space filled with 
objects looks larger 
than an empty space. 
The distance from 
A to A in the three 
crosses here shown 
(Fig. 7) is longer than 
that from B B to C, 
which seems consider- 
ably to exceed the 
first. There is scarce- 
ly an object made, or 
that it is possible to 
make, that is more 
deceptive in respect 
to the proportional 
size of its parts than 
the silk hat ordinarily 
worn. If the reader 
has not already tried 
the experiment—per- 
haps to his sorrow, if 
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pear as if they bent he has made a wager 
inward, while the upon it—let him lay 
straight lines in the off from the floor, or 
accompanying Fig. 5 the top of a table, 
sear to bend in- an upon the wall, the 
ward. Acircle in- height from the brim 
closing a square seems : to the crown that he 
indented where it is seed. i supposes will be meas- 


touched by the cor- 

ners of the square, as seen in Fig. 4. Converg- 
ing lines drawn to a point as perspective lines 
meeting at the vanishing point will give an abso- 
lutely false impression of the size of objects. 
Thus in Fig. 6 the goose nearest the point at 
which the lines come together looks considerably 
larger than that in the immediate foreground, 
whereas it is really smaller. 

The cause of some of these illusions is differ- 
ently given by scientific writers. None of the 
explanations are perfectly satisfactory. In the 
ease of the three crosses shown in Fig. 7 the 
effect absolutely contradicts the rule laid down in 
recent works on mental phenomena, which is 


Fig. 8. 


ured by the hat : only 
let him heed the warning here given, not to 
measure off too great a space. 

There is a peculiar form of possible deceptive 
appearances, called ambiguous results. A profile 
in intaglio, if looked at steadily for a time, as- 
sumes the appearance of one in relief. Ifa card 
is bent, as shown in Fig. 8, and looked at with- 
out regard to its surroundings, it becomes impos- 
sible to determine, by eyesight alone, whether it 
is bent inward or outward. An ordinary mask, 
painted on the inside and hung upon a wall with 
the concave surface turned outward, produces a 
perfect illusion. Figures such as those repre- 
sented as Figs. 9, 10 and 11 are of this nature. 
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They may, so to speak, 
be turned inside out 
by assuming that dif- 
ferent portions of the 
same are nearest to the 
spectator. Thus, if it 
be assumed the smaller 
square in Fig. 9 is 
more distant than the 
larger, we are looking 
into the square-sided 
vessel, as shown in Fig. 9 A. If, on the contrary, 
it is assumed that the smaller square is the near- 
est, we are looking at the bottom of the vessel, 
upturned upon the page before us, as at Fig. 9 B. 
So Fig. 10 may be interpreted as shown at 10 A, 
or at 10 B, or 10 C. 

If the figure containing the stair- 
case (Fig. 11) be reversed, the stairs 
are reversed, and run in the oppo- 
site direction. The glass at Fig. 12 
may be either turned toward or 
away from the spectator, as the 
larger ellipse at the top is assumed 
to be nearer or further than the 
smaller one at the bottom from a 
person looking at the diagram. 

Professor James, of Harvard, in 
commenting upon these ambiguous 
results, speaks of analogous phenom- 
ena in the case of what are called 
puzzle pictures, where an object 
that has nothing to do with what the picture os- 
tensibly represents is introduced in such a manner 
as to be difficult of detection, but once seen, the 
interpolated object asserts itself every time the 
picture is looked at. The ghost once raised can 
never be Jaid, and the wonder grows that others 
do not immediately see it as we do. Thus in the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 13) the cat once 
seen is never absent. 

We see things not according to the retinal im- 
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ages in our eyes, but as we 
know or suppose them to be ; 
for instance, the crosses 
shown upon the quadrangular 
block (Fig. 14) look regular 
and perfect because we un- 
consciously make allowance 
for the obliquity of the sur- 
faces upon which they are de- 
picted ; separated from the 
block, as at A, B,’C, they no longer appear like 
rectangular crosses. 

The particular spot where the optic nerve 
enters the retina is unimpressible, and conse- 
quently absolutely blind. If the right eye is 
closed, the left fixed upon the left-hand cross of 
Diagram 7 (page 118), and the page containing 
the diagram, held in a vertical posi- 
tion, brought close to the face and 
then moved slowly away, a place 
distant about a foot from the eye 
will be reached where the right-hand 
cross disappears altogether. 

The sense or consciousness of 
motion is entirely dependent upon 
the relation borne by moving ob- 
jects to those that are stationary. 
We sit in a steamboat and feel the 
vibrations of the engine; we gaze 
from the cabin window upon an- 
other boat. We are going—we are 
passing the other boat, which drops 
quickly astern. As it vanishes the perfect sense 
of motion ceases abruptly. The engine is pump- 
ing, the wheels are motionless, the steamer is an- 
chored. It is the other boat that moved. 

As we sit ina train of cars and see from the 
window next us a train in motion on an adjoining 
track, the motion of the moving train is always 
transferred in appearance to travelers; and s0 
strong is the illusion that it is impossible to get 
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‘yid of it until our eyes are turned to the opposite 


Fig. 10 c. 
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window, when the fixity of the objects seen re- 
moves the false impression. 

Even what we consider the absolute-size of any 
object we see is easily shown not to be absolute at 
all, but only relative. There is ® measure uni- 
yersally accepted, for instance, an inch. It is 
always the same to you, always the twelfth of a 
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it did through your own. 
This depends on the curva- 
ture of the lens of the eye, 
of the nature of the re- 
tinal nerves and the char- 
acter of the brain impres- 
sions ; for it must always be 
remembered that we never 
see, taste, smell or feel any- 
thing outside of ourselves. 
These sensations—for all we 
know of anything is through 
sensations—take place within 
us. Our world, all the world we shall ever 
know, is shared by no one else. Our loneliness, 
our isolation, is entire and absolute, however 
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foot ; and yet, if you could by any possibility see intimate may be our relations to others, however 
it through the eyes of another person, it would in keen and discriminating our appreciation of ex- 
all probability appear either longer or shorter than ternal things. 


ENGLISH POETS LAUREATE, 


By H. Barton Baker. 


THE custom of crowning famous poets with 
laurel originated in the classic ages of Greece and 
Rome: it was abolished by Theodosius, in 393, as 
a remnant of Paganism, and does not appear to 
have been revived until Petrarch was invested 
with this insignia by the Romans, in 1341. Spain 
and Germany seem to have bestowed some such 
honor upon their favorite bards, but never France. 
In England, from the time of the Norman Kings 
a ‘versificator,” was attached to the court, and 
frequently accompanied sovereigns to the wars 
to sing their deeds of glory. In 1251 an annual 
stipend of one hundred shillings was attached to 
this office. It was the universities, however— 
especially Oxford—that first bestowed the laurel 
wreath as a prize for rhetoric, and in the course 
of time it was made a condition that the recipient 
should compose a copy of Latin verses in honor 
of Alma Mater. 

The oftice of Poet Laureate previous to Ben 
Jonson seems to have been in a condition of grad- 
ual development ; most of the holders styled them- 
selves ‘‘ voluntary Laureates,” which would inti- 
mate that no certain emolument was attached to 
it. I cannot discover the least foundation for the 
tradition that Chaucer ever held such a post, or 
received any monetary recognition for his poetry. 
A great friend of his, to whom he addressed some 
verses, Henry Scogan, a Master of Arts, seems to 
have been court poet to Henry IV. ; at all events, 
he was ‘‘ regarded and rewarded for his court dis- 
guisings and writings in ballad royal.” Andrew 
Avenard appears to have held a similar position 
in the courts of Henry VII. and his son, and later 
on, in the reign of the latter, the notorious John 
Skelton, a satirist of the Rabelais school, who 
had been crowned at Oxford in 1489, until he fell 
into disgrace in consequence of his virulent lam- 
poons against the all-powerful Wolsey. After that 
we hear of one Robert Whittington taking his 
place. These last three would appear to have 
been Laureates by appointment, and probably re- 
ceived some settled stipend. lizabeth’s first vol- 
untary Laureate was Richard Edwards (1561), a 
gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, the author of a play 
called “Damon and Pythias ”—a curious medley 
of doggerel rhyme and buffoonery, but one of the 
first attempts at serious dramatic composition in 
the Janguage—and another entitled ‘‘ Palamon 
and Arcite,” no longer extant. He also contrib- 
uted some poems of consideratle merit to the col- 
lection known as “‘ The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices.” In 1590, as a reward for the fulsome flat- 


tery he had heaped upon her in ‘Colin Clout,” 
Elizabeth bestowed upon Edmund Spenser an an- 
nuity of £50, which Burleigh, who despised poets 
almost as much as George II., made a great diffi- 
culty about paying; but I cannot discover that 
Spenser ever fulfilled the functions of Laureate. 
After his death Samuel Daniel, a poet of no mean 
abilities, became ‘ voluntary Laureate.” 

While men of genius starved and died in gar- 
rets under Elizabeth, who has had accorded her 
the whole glory of a literature of which she lived 
to see little more than the early morning, under 
the much-abused James men of letters flourished. 
In 1619, three years before Daniel’s death, James 
conferred upon Ben Jonson, by letters patent, a 
pension of 100 marks as Poet Laureate. This sti- 
pend (a mark was 13s. 4d.) was raised by Charles 
I. to £100 and a tierce (forty-two gallons) of ca- 
nary. Jonson died in 1637, and in the following 
year, through the interest of the Queen, Sir Will- 
iam Davenant, supposed to have been an illegiti- 
mate son of Shakespeare—he said he was—was 
appointed to the vacant post, but did not long 
enjoy it. The rebellion that swept away the King 
did not spare the poet, and the office lay in abey- 
ance during the Stygian period of Puritanism. 
Davenant, however, was the first to revive dra- 
matic exhibitions in London by his opera of ‘* The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards,” performed at the Cock- 
pit in Drury Lane in 1656. At the Restoration 
he took a high position among the dramatists with 
some twenty-five rhyming heroical plays, chiefly 
fustian ; he collaborated with Dryden, who held 
him in great esteem, and wrote a poem called 
“‘Gondibert,” only remembered now, though it 
was considered a masterpiece in its day, from the 
fact that glorious John imitated the writer in his 
‘¢ Annus Mirabilis.” Davenant built theatres in 
Salisbury Court, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and Dorset Gardens, under one of the two 
patents granted by Charles II., the other having 
been bestowed upon Killigrew, who erected the 
house in Drury Lane. He is also accredited with 
being the first to introduce movable scenery in 
the public theatres, though such adjuncts had 
been brought to the highest perfection by Inigo 
Jones in the court masques of James and Charles. 

After Davenant’s death, in 1668, the office of 
Laureate remained vacant during two yevrs, but 
was at length bestowed upon a poet worthy of the 
laurel—glorious John Dryden, together with that 
of Historiographer Royal, the salary for the double 
appointment being fixed at £200 and the afore- 
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said tierce of wine. As a Roman Catholic and 
an adherent to the Stuart cause our poet declined 
to take the oaths to the new government at the 
revolution of 1688, and, consequently, had to va- 
cate his posts in favor of a man whom he had bit- 
terly satirized,” Thomas Shadwell, the author of a 
number of comedies of manners extremely coarse 
but clever. Shadwell did not long enjoy his 
honor. Dying in 1692, he was succeeded by that 
wretched scribbler, Nahum Tate, who is only re- 
membered by a barbarous alteration of ‘‘ King 
Lear,” and by figuring in Pope’s ‘ Dunciad.” 
Nicholas Rowe, the once famous author of “‘ Jane 
Shore,” which kept the stage until within the 
second half of the present century, “‘ The Fair 
Penitent,” one of the most popular of tragedies 
for a hundred years, etc., became Laureate in 
1715. At his decease, three years afterward, the 
Duke of Newcastle—whose stupidity and silliness 
have been gibbeted by the satirists of his time— 
appointed the Rev. Lawrence Ensden, a poetaster 
ridiculed by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Pope, and chiefly distinguished by the blasphe- 
mous adulation of his odes. Colley Cibber, an 
admirable actor, the author of one excellent com- 
edy, ‘‘ The Careless Husband,” and part author 
with Vanbrugh of another equally good, ‘ The 
Provoked Husband,” of a version of Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard III.,” which still keeps the stage, and 
of other dramatic works successful in their day, 
was the next Laureate, in 1730. Never was Pope 
s0 unjust as when he made Cibber the hero of the 
“Dunciad.” Cibber was no dunce; but he was 
one of the worst of the Laureates, and his official 
odes yearly made laughter for the town. Wifliam 
Whitehead, a writer of dreary tragedies, a man 
wholly destitute of talent, through noble patron- 
age succeeded to the Laureateship in 1757, and 
after him came Thomas Walton, the historian of 
Early English Poetry, author of well-known es- 
says upon Spenser and Pope, and of some poems 
no longer read. Perhaps the most absurd choice 
ever made was that of Henry James Pye, who was 
made Laureate in 1790 and a London police mag- 
istrate two years afterward ; his time of office 
was marked by the commutation of the tierce of 
wine into a further stipend of £27. 

We now come to a brighter era. English po- 
etry had risen like a giant refreshed, and when 
Magistrate Pye passed away the official odes passed 
with him, and on his death, in 1813, Robert 
Southey was elected to the post at the desire of 
the Prince Regent. Lord Liverpool had previ- 
ously made the offer to Walter Scott, who per- 
emptorily declined it because he would not engross 
emoluments that ought to belong to men solely 
dependent upon letters. The stipend was now 
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fixed at £90 per annum. The birthday ode, in 
consequence of the malady of George III., was 
discontinued, and, after a few years, the New 
Year’s ode was allowed to lapse, and the Poets 
Laureate released from all compulsory composi- 
tion. At Southey’s death, in 1843, Earl De la 
Warr, the Lord Chamberlain, offered the post to 
Southey’s venerable friend Wordsworth, then in 
his seventy-third year; the recluse of Rydal 
Mount declined the honor on the score of age, 
but afterward, upon the receipt of a letter from 
Sir Robert Peel pressing the offer and intimat- 
ing that it was the Queen’s desire, his scruples 
were overcome and he accepted. 

Wordsworth was the first great poet who had 
filled the office since John Dryden, and when, in 
1850, he passed away full of honors, Alfred Ten- 
nyson was the worthy successor who received 


‘This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GrorGEe C. HurRLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Tue island of Great Sangir, which, on June 7th, was 
partially destroyed by a volcanic eruption, is the largest 
of a chain of islands lying between Celebes and Mindanao, 
in the Philippine group. The islands are all mountain- 
ous and very thickly wooded. Sangir is 25 miles long and 
about 15 miles wide. Its great volcano, Awu, occupies the 
northern part of the island. Three outbreaks, prior to 
that of last June, are known to have occurred ; the first 
in December, 1711, when more than 2,000 persons per- 
ished ; the second in 1812, when the streams of lava swept 
away almost entirely the cocoa trees and reduced the isl- 
and to a desert; and the third, which lasted from the 
2d to the 17th of March, 1856, and destroyed 3,000 per- 
sons, more by the torrents of boiling water and steam 
than by the lava flood. The island is ruled by five na- 
tive Malay rajahs, under the supervision of a Dutch Con- 
troleur. The Europeans are the Controleur, a few Ger- 
man missionaries with their families, and two or three 
traders; and there are Chinese, of course, for they find 
their way to every part of the East Indies. The chief 
product of the island is copra, the dried kernel of the 
eocoanut, but ebony and other hardwood trees are found 
in the forests. Details of the last eruption are still want- 
ing, but there is no reason to believe that the island has 
disappeared or that the loss of life reaches the reported 
number of 12,000 persons. Sangir is in the very middle 
of the region most strongly marked, as Professor Geikie 
pointed out in his address before the British Association 
in August, by subterranean action. 


Mr. Water B. Harris read before the British Associa- 
tion an account of a journey in Yemen (Arabia Felix) in 
the beginning of this year. He started from Aden with 
one servant and a guide, and crossed the desert to the 
mountain gorges of Khoreiba, and through these to Ka- 
teba, the Turkish frontier town. From this place to 
Yerim the travel was done at night, and the party lay hid 
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during the day. Sana, the capital of Yemen, was reached 
after nineteen days’ march, the distance traveled being 
300 miles. At Sana the Turkish governor threw Mr. Har- 
ris into prison, where he fell sick, and was soon after sent 
under escort to Hodiedah, on the Red Sea. Yemen was 
found by Mr. Harris to be a superb country, elevated for 
the most part from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea and 
in a state of excellent cultivation. There were many 
streams of considerable size, and there was nowhere a 
scarcity of water. The difficulties which beset Mr. Harris 
were largely due to the revolt of the Arabs against the 
Turkish Government. 


Mn. Conway, who is exploring the Karakorum Mount- 
ains, was heard from at Askoley at the end of July. He 
left Nagar (in Cashmere) with his party on the 27th of 
June. After sending his spare baggage over the Nushik 
Pass, Mr. Conway made six marches up the Hispar Glacier 
to its head, which was reached on the 18th of July. ‘The 
view ranged over a sea of snow 300 square miles in area, 
inclosed by mountain peaks and with an island of mount- 
ains in the centre. The party descended in two marches 
to the Biafo Glacier, and after six days spent in surveying 
as they advanced, all the members of the expedition met 
at Askoley. From the foot of the Hispar to the foot of 
the Biafo Glacier the distance was 90 miles. 


In the region between Mount Kilimanjaro and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza Dr. Oscar Baumann has discovered a large 
lake, previously unknown. At Little Arusha, just south 
of Kilimanjaro, he turned to the westward toward Lake 
Manyara, which he explored. This lake is about 70 miles 
long and 20 wide, with very salt water, which leaves a de- 
posit on the shores. At the southern end of the lake is 
the country of Umbugwe, and Dr. Baumann lost fourteen 
men in a fight forced upon him by the inhabitants. Leay- 
ing them, he continued to the west to the basin of Ngoron- 
goro and the plateau just beyond it. Here he came all at 
once upon a great lake called Hiassi. It extended toward 
Iramba, far to the south. In his report to the German 
Anti-Slavery Society Dr. Baumann says: ‘‘I was ex- 
tremely surprised at this discovery, since nothing was 
known, even by hearsay, of the existence of this lake. The 
Masai assured me that this body of water extended as far 
as Iramba. This would give it a length of 150 kilometers 
(93 miles), and its width in the northern portion, which I 
explored, was from 30 to 50 kilometers (19 to 31 miles). 
The Masai in their expeditions follow the eastern shore, 
the western side being made difficult by a stream flowing 
from the Usukuma.” 


Ir is proper to record, though the incident is still fresh 
in the minds of all, the return of Mr. R. E. Peary, United 
States Navy, who left New York in June, 1891, with a 
party including Mrs. Peary, for Whafe Sound, on the west 
coast of Greenland. Mr. Peary’s plan was to remain in 
Greenland all the autumn and winter, in a house specially 
constructed, preparing to set out in the spring with sledges 
and snowshoes to travel on the summit of the island ice to 
the northern limit of Greenland, and so determine in 
part at least, the outline and the trend of its coast. Whale 
Sound was closed by ice, and the expedition landed in 
McCormick Bay. With this exception, the programme 
was successfully followed. Mr. Peary returned to St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, September 11th, 1892, and his re- 
port was published in the New York Sun the next day. 
The start for the north was made on the 15th of May. On 
the 26th of June, to quote his own words, ‘‘ we were un- 
der the eighty-second parallel, when the land which I had 
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been keeping in view to the northwest confronted me to 
the north and northeast and then to the east, deflecting 
me to the southeast. After marching four days to the 
southeast, the land still extending southeast and east, I 
made direct for it toward a large opening in the mount- 
ains visible over the nearer summits, and landed on July 
Ist. On July 4th, after three days’ travel overland, I 
reached the head of a great bay, latitude 81° 37’, longi- 
tude 24°, opening out east and northeast. I named this 
Independence Bay, in honor of the day.” . .. The theory 
thus brilliantly established originated with Mr. Peary, 
and to him belongs the honor of the plan and the organi- 
zation of the expedition, as well as that of the crowning 
achievement. 
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Tue following unique recipe for the composition of a 
‘* blue violet salad ” is found in Ellwanger’s “ Story of My 
House”: ‘‘ There was a great bunch of double violets on 
the table, the lovely dark variety (Viola odoratissima fl. pl.) 
with their short stems, freshly plucked from the garden, 
and the room was scented by their delicious breath. A 
bowl of broad-leaved Batavian endive blanched to a nicety 
and alluring as a siren’s smile was placed upon the table. I 
almost fancied it was smiling at the violets. A blue violet 
salad, by all means! there are violets and to spare. Ona 
separate dish there was a little minced celery, parsley and 
chives. Four heaped salad spoonfuls of olive oil were 
poured upon the herbs, with a dessert spoonful of white- 
wine vinegar (the best in the world comes from Orleans), 
the necessary salt and white pepper, and a tablespoonful 
of Bordeaux. The petals of two dozen violets were de- 
tached from the stems, and two-thirds of them were incor- 
porated with the dressing. The dressing being thoroughly 
mixed with the endive, the remaining flower petals were 
sprinkled over the salad and a half-dozen whole violets 
placed in the centre. The lovely blue sapphires glowed 
upon the white bosom of the endive! It was the true se- 
quence of the salmis. A white-labeled bottle, capsuled 
Yquem, and the cork branded ‘ Lur Saluces,’ was served 
with the salad. You note the subtle aroma of pineapple 
and fragrance of flower ottos with the detonation of the 
cork—the fine vintages of Yquem have a pronounced An- 
anassa flavor and bouquet that steeps the palate with its 
richness and scents the surrounding atmosphere. Now try 
your blue violet salad. Is it fragrant ? is it cool? is it de- 
licious ? is it divine ?” 

Ware Charles Santley is naturally not so practiced a 
writer as he is a singer, he fully understands the art of 
pleasing the public is both capacities. No one who has 
heard his interpretations of the great baritone roles in ‘‘ Il 
Trovatore,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘* Rigoletto,” '‘ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” etc., will forget the pleasure derived therefrom. We 
have now an opportunity to test his powers of pleasing 
through the less emotional but more permanent medium 
of the printed page. Macmillan & Co. have just published 
from his pen ‘‘ Student and Singer: The Reminiscences 
of Charles Santley.” This volume will not only interest 
the general reader by its profusion of anecdotes about the 
principal singers of to-day and yesterday, but will prove 
valunble to all young men and women who are struggling 
for fame on the concert platform or operatic stage, because 
of the many hints and suggestions for their guidance that 
are scattered here and there. The book succeeds admira- 
bly in the purpose for which it was written. It is an 
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interesting record of Mr. Santley’s experiences on and off 
the stage with operatic managers and good, bad and indiffer- 
ent singers. The author tells just what he thinks of the 
popular prime donne whom he has heard, and with whom 
he has sung, praising and criticising as his judgment dic- 
tates. All the little incidents and anecdotes that he can 
recall about the people he has been associated with are 
jotted down promiscuously as they come back to his mem- 
ory. Many of these incidents and anecdotes are compara- 
tively trivial, while others are good and well worth pre- 
serving. Most of them are stories of ludicrous and pa- 
thetic occurrences on the stage of the not-on-the-pro- 
gramme sort. Here is one, of a well-known singer who 
followed his instructions too literally: ‘‘ The word liberta 
was expunged from the Italian stage vocabulary by the 
Austrians. In the duet, ‘ Suoni la tromba’ (‘I Puritani’) 
on one occasion Giorgio Ronconi gave the words gridando 
liberté with such vigor and emphasis that the audience 
were excited to the pitch of frenzy, and a great commo- 
tion ensued. Next morning he received a reprimand for 
using the prohibited word, accompanied by a request to 
use the word ‘lealti’ on future occasions in its stead. 
Shortly after, playing J? Sargente in ‘L’Elisir d’Amore, 
in deference to the request, for ‘perd? la libertad’ he 
substituted ‘perde la lealti,’ which was received with 
shrieks of laughter by the audience, to the great discom- 
fiture of the advocates of ‘ loyalty.’’’ Santley pays grace- 
ful tribute to our American prima donna, Clara Louise 
Kellogg : ‘‘ Early in the season I played in ‘ Rigoletto’ 
with Kellogg (@ilda) and Fraschini (the Duke). Or 
course, reference was made to Giorgio Ronconi. Ido not 
object, but I think I was much more uware of how far be- 
hind my great model I was than those who criticised me. 
However, credit was given me for progress in the histri- 
onic part of my work, so Tam comforted. Kellogg sang 
and played the part of Gilda to perfection ; she was al- 
ways thoroughly in earnest. Her earnestness excited my 
emulation, and materially assisted in my making a success.” 
His frank and sensible remarks upon the use of tobacco 
and alcoholic stimulants have a practical interest: ‘‘ Iam 
often asked if I consider smoking bad for a singer. Scien- 
tifically I cannot offer an opinion, practically I think I 
ean. Smoking is an art: it may be made useful or other- 
wise, according as it is exercised. By some it is called a 
filthy habit. I cannot understand why. Tobacco is as 
clean a plant as tea or coffec ; even its substitute, said to 
be used occasionally in the manufacture of cigars—the do- 
mestic cabbage—is not filthy. . . . Ihave never known a 
great singer who did not smoke. Mario, for instance, 
smoked a great deal, and apparently it did him no harm. 
He smoked from twenty-five to thirty ordinary-sized cigars 
a day, and in Italy, where real Havana cigars are rarely 
obtainable, he used to smoke a hundred Cayours a day. ... 
I do not advocate smoking, nor do I deem it necessary 
to smoke to become an artist. My remark that I have 
never known a great singer who did not smoke I put for- 
ward merely as a curious coincidence. . . . People often 
ask me do I believe in alcohol. As it exists, more or less, 
in everything I eat and drink, I am bound to believe in it. 
I presume, if they would speak plainly, they would ask 
do I drink wine, beer or spirits. Wine and beer contain 
aleohol, but I object to their being called by that name. 
They contain, besides, many elements beneficial to the 
human system, and are entitled to an important place 
among foods. Beer I never liked, and very rarely take. 
Spirits I care little for, but I find a little nightcap sooth- 
ing. Wine I like very much, and took whenever I could 
get it, which was seldom before I went to Italy; since 
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then regularly, both at lunch and dinner. I find it does 
me good; but I cannot undertake to prescribe for others ; 
ITleave you to learn and adopt what your own sense will 
suggest is good for you.” Ata select musical party at the 
house of Henry Greville, before the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and other distinguished guests, Santley and Mrs. 
Sartoris were about to sing a duet, and they were having 
a little conversation on the subject. ‘Suddenly she ex- 
claimed : ‘Good God! Santley, what shall I do?’ ‘ What's 
the matter ?’? I said. ‘My petticoat’s coming down,’ was 
her response. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t see how I can help 
you!’ ‘Ido,’ she said; ‘stand before me and spread out 
your coat tails as wide as you can!’ I obeyed, pretending 
to be absorbed in the study of the duet which was lying 
on the piano. Ina few moments she whispered : ‘ It’s all 
right; but what on eurth am I to do with it ??, I looked at 
the bundle and saw it was impossible to pocket it. At that 
moment Leighton made his appearance, carrying his hat 
‘Just in time to save me!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Sartoris. ‘Here, Fay, put that in your hat and keep it 
till we get away!’ ‘ What is it?’ ‘ My petticoat.” ‘Oh!’” 
The book is well printed, and is illustrated with two por- 
traits of Santley, one in the character of Fra Diavolo and 
the other as Rigoletto. 


A sTIRRInG and interesting period of early American 
history is used as the groundwork for a new novel by 
Edwin Lassetter Bynner, entitled ‘‘ Zachary Phips ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co). The hero grows up amid the 
scenes of Aaron Burr's ill-fated expedition down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers; the War of 1812, and Andrew 
Jackson's not very honorable campaign against the Semi- 
nole Indians. Zachary very early in life gives his aid to 
the making of history, running away from the restraints 
of school life and a hard stepmother at the age of nine to 
drift at once into the service of Aaron Burr, from which 
time he continually drifts by the stress of accommodat- 
ing circumstances into the various historical events 
which the author desires: to portray. The characters 
in the story are all well drawn, and when they are not 
such familiar personages as Burr, Andrew Jackson, Blen- 
nerhassett, Commodore Hull, Decatur, President Mouroe 
and the Duke of Wellington, they are entirely original 
and full of interest, except one, Sandy, who would be 
interesting if it was not made so disgustingly and con- 
tinually evident that he was a great chewer and expecto- 
rator. This latter character being a sailor, the reader 
would take it for granted that he loved his quid, but to 
have this fact brought repeatedly forward was, to say the 
least, unnecessary. The element of love is of course in- 
troduced into the story, and the hero has a hard time of 
it to overcome the prejudice against him of the young 
woian’s father. The construction of the tale is not as 
strong as it might be, but notwithstanding this it is thor- 
oughly interesting, and the few hours spent in reading it 
will not be wasted. 


Joun Fuavet Mines, LL.D., better known to the read- 
ers of Frank Lestie’s Poputar Monruty as Felix Oldboy, 
died November 4th, 1891, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. His last piece of literary work was the charming 
paper entitled ‘‘ Felix Oldboy’s Recollections,” published 
in this magazine last May. He had been a favorite con- 
tributor to these pages, and was also a prolific writer for 
the newspaper press, notably the Commercial Advertiser and 
the Hvening Post, of New York. Two series of his char- 
acteristic sketches, originally written for these two jour- 
nals under the respective titles of ‘‘ A Tour Around New 
York" and ‘*‘ My Summer Acre,’ have been collected and 
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published, with abundant illustrations, by the Harpers, in 
a handsome volume which is destined to be gne of the 
most popular and valuable books of the year. No writer 
since Washington Irving has written of New York city in 
* so genial and affectionate a spirit, and out of so intimate an 
acquaintance with its history and its physiognomy, as has 
Colonel Mines. His personal recollections extend over a 
period of half a century, ard come down to date. He has 


grown up with the city, and knows every old house, every 
For him, the 


historic site, within its tide-bound limits. 
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the volume to his son, ‘* Master Felix,” the author com- 
mits to him the pleasant task—which every reader will 
sincerely hope may be fulfilled—of “ writing up, forty 
years hence, the scenes his eyes have witnessed in our 
walks through the city which we both have learned to 
love.” 

Ar all times and under all circumstances and conditions 
young men and women find time to make love. Even dur- 
ing the busy times of our forefathers, when they were laying 
the foundations of our country, the darts of Cupid did not 


we 2 


Seen 


TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 


‘* AND WHERE DID YOU LEARN TO SPEAK ENGLISH 80 WELL?” 


‘* From Mas. JENEINSON’S CHILDREN, MADAME. 
THEM FRENCH AND GERMAN.” 


I CAME OVER FROM SWITZERLAND TO TEACH 


‘*Anp did THEY LEARN FRENCH AND GERMAN ?” 


‘*No, MADAME; NOT A WorRD!” 


most prosaic quarters of the town of to-day are transfig- 
ured in memory’s light, and teem with tender associations. 
How delightful to wander with him through old Chelsea 
and Greenwich, now howling wildernesses of iron and 
brick and mortar, but which within the recollection of 
many an ‘ old-timer” still alive and hearty were idyllic 
suburban villages. Every one of the forty odd chapters 
in this book is a poem in prose, and collectively they form 
a fairly comp!ete history of our metropolis. In dedicating 


rest. The manner in which these early American love 
affairs were carried on is prettily told in ‘‘ David Alden’s 
Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times,” by June 
G. Austin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). All of these little 
tales are excellent. They are told in a quaint, interesting 
style appropriate to the time in which the scenes described 
were enacted. Perhaps the best, although it is difficult to 
select one that is superior to the others, is ‘‘ Margaret 
Pitcher,” a most charming bit of short-story writing. 
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Those who seek a change from the numerous stories of 
modern society life will heartily weleome Miss Austin’s 
book. 

Nover readers who have a taste for what is stimulating 
rather than exciting, and intelligent rather than sensa- 
tional, will read with pleasure the story of ‘‘ Roland 
Graeme, Knight,” by Agnes Maule Machar (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert). It is a novel founded on social, religious 
and economic propositions. The author has studied the 
great problems of the day, and using them as a frame- 
work, has woven a not uninteresting story. The charac- 
ters are many and of great variety, and they are all skill- 
fully portrayed. 


ANOTHER volume has been added to the already long list 
of books giving advice on the conduct of life. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Short Talks on Character Building,” written by 
G. T. Howerton, M.S. (Fowler & Wells Company). While 
it does not differ materially from those that have preceded 
it, the advice and suggestions it gives are good, and set 
forth in a bright and interesting style. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the divers requiem strains evoked 
by the death of Tennyson comes the swan song of the 
great Laureate himself—a slender volume of 113 pages 
(Macmillan & Co.), bearing the titles of its two principal 
pieces, ‘‘ The Death of GEnone” and ‘‘ Akbar’s Dream,” 
and dedicated, in the breezy lines headed ‘‘ June Bracken 
and Heather,” to Lady Tennyson. There is more than an 
echo of the Tennyson of our youth in these final offerings 
—especially in the mellifluous poem of Gnone’s death on 
Paris's funeral pyre in the vale of Ida: 


‘She gain’d the broader vale, and saw 
The ring of faces redden'd by the flames 
Enfolding that dark body which had lain 
Of old in her embrace, paused—and then ask'd 
Falteringly. ‘Who lies on yonder pyre?’ 
But every man was mute for reverence. 
Then moving quickly forward till the heat 
Smote on her brow, she lifted up a voice 
Of shrill command, ‘ Who burns upon the pyre ?’ 
Whereon their oldest and their boldest said, 
‘He, whom thou wouldst not heal!’ and all at once 
The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Thro’ all the clouded yeurs of widowhood : 
And muffling up her comely head, and crying 
‘Husband :’ she leapt upon the funeral pile, 
And mixt herself with Aim and past in fire.” 


The account of the dream of Akbar, the great and good 
Mogul emperor, closes with this fine 


‘““HYMN TO THE BUN. 


‘* Once again thou flumest heavenward, once again we 

see thee rise. 

Every morning is thy birthday gladdening human 
hearts and eyes. : 

Every morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down 
before thee, 

Thee the Godlike, thee the changeless, in thine ever- 
changing skies. 


‘* Shadow maker, shadow slayer, arrowing light from 
clime to clime, 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail the monarch in their 
woodland rhyme. 
Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below his 
dome of azure, 
Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that 
measures Time.” 


Another notable passage, recalling in its broad, luminous 
faith the prophetic lines of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” is 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘“ THE MAKING OF MAN. 


‘“ Where*is one that, born of woman, altogether can 


escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or 
of ape ? 
Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning 
Age of ages, 
Shall not won after won pass and touch him into 
shape ? 
‘All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower 
and fade, 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the 
shade, 


Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices 
blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finished. Man is 


” 


made ! 


The volume closes with the last lines written by the poet, 
only a few days before his death, and which, set to music 
by Lady Tennyson, were sung at his funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey : 


“When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me. 
And the sunlight that is gone. 
Call me rather, silent Voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On, and always on!” 
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THE 8ST. LOUIS BRIDGES. 


ST. LOUIS AS A SHOPPING CENTRE. 


Or the hundreds of thousands of visitors to St. 
Louis during the autumnal festivities period a 
large percentage come from cities within twelve 
hours’ ride of St. Louis, though thousands living 
at a greater distance from the Carnival City take 
advantage of the very low rates offered by all the 
railroads centring in St. Louis—and their name 
is legion—to spend a few days in the Western 
metropolis. In so doing they kill two birds with 
one stone, for not only do they enjoy a few days 
of unique festivities and remarkable hospitality, 
but they also have an opportunity to make pur- 
chases in almost every line of merchandise at 
some of the finest commercial establishments to be 
found in the United States. The city’s marked 
progress in every line of manufacture has been 
enlarged upon in previous numbers of the Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY, and all that is true of the city’s 
pre-eminence as a manufacturing and wholesale 
centre applies with equal force to its retail trade. 

Visitors to the city generally come empty- 
handed, but go back to their homes well loaded 
with packages and purchases, for those who visit 
St. Louis annually have long since realized the 
fact that it is to their advantage to purchase heay- 
ily while in the great city, and by taking advan- 
tage of the enormous stocks carried by the huge 
retail emporiums to lay out their money to the 
best advantage, besides having their individual 
fancies catered to in every detail. 

St. Lottiis has always had a good reputation as 
a shopping centre, but since the opening of the 
Exposition and its nine successful annual seasons 
there has been a marked improvement in the nat- 
ure of the establishments and in the quality of 


goods carried in stock ; indeed, so elegant are the 
store-window displays that at certain periods of 
the year there is an attractive exposition to be 
found at almost every important corner. The 
principal thoroughfares of St. Louis are among 
the best and most attractive in the world, and the 
store-window displays are frequently compared by 
visitors to those to be seen in the best shopping 
sections of New York, London and Paris, with 
comparisons most favorable to the Western city. 

It is the aim of the merchants of St. Louis to 
supply every want for the home or the individual 
that can reasonably exist, and their success in 
this regard has been remarkable. Some of the 
choicest products in the country are manufactured 
in St. Louis, while the city’s unequaled railroad 
facilities place its merchants in close communi- 
cation with the great manufactories of the East, 
in addition to which St. Louis, being a United 
States port of entry, receives the choicest Euro- 
pean novelties in bonded cars or barges direct 
from the manufacturers or exporters. 

Catering to the trade of the West, Southwest 
and South, and having not only an enormous 
area over which to do business, but also every pos- 
sible facility for securing supplies at a minimum 
of expense, it is only natural that the merchants 
of St. Louis should be able easily to hold their 
own against any competition, and visitors from 
other large cities are unanimous in agreeing that 
retail prices in St. Louis are considerably lower 
than those charged them elsewhere, the contrast 
being specially noticeable in goods of a special 
brand, and therefore of identical quality and 
value. But it is good value for money, rather than 
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fictitious cheapness, which is the main object of 
the St. Louis retailer, and it is his reputation 
for honest and square dealing that has in large 
measure retained the enormous business which 
his enterprise has built up. Good value is also 
in a measure the result of the absence of financial 
panics in St. Louis, which in its turn is due to 
the fact that the largest establishments in the 
city do business on their own capital and fall back 
very little upon banks and other institutions for 
backing. Ifence in times of national, and even in- 
ternational, financial stringency there is ample 
money in St. Louis for the transaction of legiti- 
mate business, and buyers are not called upon to 
stand their share of high interest. 

If it were to be asked in which particular line 
the retail establishments of St. Louis most excel, 
it would be difficult to give an answer, because 
just as in its manufactures St. Louis stands at the 
head in a number of articles bearing little or no 
resemblance to each other, so in its retail estab- 
lishments it excels at once in the useful and or- 
namental, and at once in the practical and es- 
thetic. The largest exclusive carpet house in the 
United States is to be found in St. Louis, in 
whieh city is also situated the finest retail jew- 
elry establishment in America. ‘The Western 
man’s admiration for diamonds has been com- 
mented upon by writers again and again, and it 
is stated on good authority that no one city in 
the United States imports a larger number of 
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diamonds than the city from which the West as 
well as the Southwest and South derives its prin- 
cipal supplies. In the line of more everyday 
practical utility are the mammoth clothing and 
drygoods establishments of St. Louis, to which 
come by every mail orders for goods from the 
residents in a dozen States and an immense num- 
ber of cities. St. Louis is the third largest fur- 
niture mart in America, and its wholesale and re- 
tail establishments as well in this line are enor- 
mous, orders for single suite or whole carload 
going out by rail with a gratifying frequency. 

Space does not permit to name in detail each 
other line in which the St. Louis merchants have 
made a national reputation, but it is no exagger- 
ation to say that as a shopping centre and a point 
of retail distribution St. Louis has no superior, 
and few, if any, equals, on the entire continent. 
To quote the words of an impartial reviewer, 
“«St. Louis has become the retail as well as the 
wholesale metropolis of the great West and 
Southwest. It has been the metropolis of the 
South, in every sense of the word, for over a gen- 
eration, and now it is called upon to supply the 
wants of at least one-third the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union ; and to those who know St. 
Louis as it is in the year 1892 it is superfluous to 
say that it is fully equal to the occasion, and that 
few who send orders to the great emporium have 
either reason or justification for complaint or dis- 
appointment.” 
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THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


By RicHArpD B. KIMBALL, LL.D. 


THE inauguration of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago recalls irresistibly, by contrast, the scene at 
Philadelphia where a small body of men chosen 
from each of the “ thirteen colonies” met to unite 
in resistance to Great Britain, whose merciless 
grasp was crushing out the life of her provinces. 
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This assemblage was called a Congress—a ‘* Con- 
tinental Congress,” for it was no insular affair— 
and it began a work of which the wealth, the 
magnificence, the power of the United States are 
results, It seems specially appropriate on the oc- 
casion when the nations of the earth are to be 
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represented at the approaching World’s Fair in 
these United States to give some account of the 
first meeting and doings of that famous body of 
men to whose example we are indebted for all 
that is noble and praiseworthy in our country’s 
history. 

‘Deliver to me the fortress,” said Ethan Allen 
to Delaplace, the English commander of Ticon- 
deroga. ‘‘ By what authority ?” he asked. ‘‘In 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” was Allen’s reply. 

Possibly there was a double surprise on the oc- 
casion. On the part of the Englishman it was 
certainly complete, for we are told he came out of 
his room undressed, holding his breeches in his 
hand. At the same time the demand on Allen 
for his credentials may have been.rather unex- 
pected. But he proved equal to the occasion, and 
without the aid of constitutional advisers. For 
although an unbeliever, and simply a partisan 
leader of Green Mountain Boys, with no commis- 
sion from Congress or from any other body, he 
was swift to employ the strongest terms a rebel 
eould conjure with. 

This was on the 10th of May, 1775; with Lex- 
ington a few weeks earlier, Bunker Hill a few 
weeks later, and the ‘‘ Declaration of Independ- 
ence” fourteen months in the future. But there 
was a ‘* Continental Congress.” It had existed 
since the 5th of September, 1774, and I imagine 
Ethan Allen was the first to invoke its authority 
for an overt act. 

How came a Congress to assemble on that 5th 
day of September, 1774? Independence was not 
thought of by the people. The idea would have 
been painful if entertained. Or if entertained, it 
would have been rejected as undesirable. To be 
sure, the struggle was already a fierce one, but it 
was for the rights of the people as English sub- 
jects. Why did a Congress .assemble ? 

Results appear with suddenness. We must look 
far back for the preparatives which slowly, tedi- 
ously evolve and mature them. The Declaration 
of Independence burst on the world perfected, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, but it took 
a century and a half of pregnant events to bring 
this about. The general reader—indeed, often 
the interested student—is apt to commence the in- 
vestigation of the occurrences which precipitated 
the great war for Liberty, if not with the Event 
of July 4th, 1776, certainly no further back than 
the passage of the Stamp Act, or of its repeal, or 
the story of the “tea party” in Boston harbor. 
Yet, if any part of our history is to be omitted or 
lightly passed over by young or old in compari- 
son, one portion with the other, let every soul 
in this country in preference master the account 
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in_all its details of the colonizing of the thirteen 
original States, and understand what the people 
had to contend with in a hundred different 
shapes, aud how famine, pestilence, contests with 
Indians, dreadful as they were, came to be less 
feared, because of less importance, than the at- 
tempts of the rutfers of the land from whence they 
came to subject them to the tyranny of arbitrary 
power. 

It is not difficult to get a good general idea of 
our “‘ Revolutionary War.” The events were in 
the finest sense dramatic, with all Europe for 
spectators—in fact, the most interested of spec- 
tators. We all know by tradition, if in no other 
way, what the war was and what came of it; but 
the interesting epoch was that which led slowly 
and surely up to the war. 

The Anglo-Saxons were long behind the Latin 
race in their attempts on the American shore. 
The Frenchmen came to Newfoundland only 
twelve years after Columbus discovered America, 
to wit, in 1504. They were hardy fishermen from 
Brittany and Normandy who visited these north- 
ern coasts in the exercise of their vocation—not 
to colonize—and so successfully did they labor 
that in 1578 there were 150 French vessels at 
Newfoundland engaged in the fisheries and in 
traffic with the natives. Charters followed from 
the French monarch, which embraced all the land 
from where Philadelphia now stands to beyond 
the site of Montreal. 

The Spaniards meantime had, in 1513, visited 
Florida, and in 1528 they took possession—but 
really not to colonize. The cry was for gold. Ex- 
travagant rumors abounded. America was full of 
gold, such was their import, and De Soto, allured 
by these seductive stories, slowly worked his way 
to the Mississippi River, only to be named as its 
discoverer and to find his burial place beneath its 
waters, 

Added to this quasi occupation, the Pope had 
bestowed on the King of Spain a paramount title 
to the whole domain of North America, and Cath- 
olic sovereigns of that period were chary of en- 
countering the displeasure of the Pontiff. How- 
ever, the French and the Spaniards, and, later, 
the Dutch, had in a way taken possession of the 
North American Continent. But neither the 
Frenchman nor the Spaniard, nor even the Hol- 
lander, was a good colonist. The French came 
to fish and to proselyte the Indians. They cre- 
ated colonies from which sprang Quebec and 
Montreal, and they gave the name to Lake Cham- 
plain, But the Frenchman does not take kindly 
to a foreign home. He thinks always of going 
back to the home he left. The Spaniard had 
little thought of staying in the New World. He 
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was looking to possess precious mines of gold and 
silver, and for a return to Old Spain. The Hol- 
lander, indeed, seemed to be content in his ‘‘ New 
Amsterdam,” but his peaceful nature was not 
fitted to contend against the fierce onslaughts of 
the Indians and the untiring, ever-encroaching 
restlessness of his Connecticut neighbor, who lived 
close upon his border. The Dutch were kept in 
a tremulous state ; they were continually asking 
aid from Holland, and I imagine that the Eng- 
lish domination was a relief to many. On the 
1st of October, 1664, the whole territory forming 
the original thirteen States was under England. 

We reach very slowly but very surely the an- 
swer to our question, How came a Continental 
Congress to assemble in 1774? Perhaps what 
should seem the more difficult question, and 
which has also to be answered as a condition 
precedent to the first, is, How was it that such 
a unanimity of feeling resulting in such a una- 
nimity of action could inspire those thirteen col- 
onies as if by some electric foree—colonies lying 
so far distant from each other as Massachusetts 
and South Carolina, with difficult means of com- 

-munication—at a period when it often consumed 
two weeks to go from Boston to Philadelphia, and 
time in proportion to reach Georgia ? 

* * * * * * 

The thirteen original States were colonized by 
people of various origin, of every form of relig- 
ious faith and belief, and of different nationali- 
ties. There were Swedes in Delaware, there were 
Germans in Pennsylvania, the Dutch were in New 
York. There were the Catholics in Maryland and 
Delaware, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the 
Church of England men in Virginia and the 
South, the Huguenots in New York, the Pil- 
grims in Massachusetts, the Liberals in Rhode 
Island, the Nonconformists everywhere. You 
can hardly imagine a greater mixture of origin, 
habits, caste, religious belief and religious dis- 
sent than was to be found among the first set- 
tlers of the United States. Yet it turned out 
that some marvelous power of cohesion, when 
the hour of trouble came to one extremity of the 
land, bound all together in ties so strong that 
they could not even be disturbed by the ordinary 
differences and discussions which separate and 
keep apart communities of different customs and 
associations. 

The colonists did not come to these shores in 
search after mines of gold and silver, nor to fish, 
nor to proselyte the Indians. They came mainly 
fora home. This applies equally to the cavaliers 
in Virginia and the hardy pioneers at Plymouth. 
They all loved the land they left behind them. 
It was the home of their fathers, and had been 
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their home until they quitted it. Besides, their 
friends and their kindred were still there. But 
when they embarked they took with them no 
crown with which to establish and perpetuate a 
divine right. Obligation to the King was acknowl- 
edged cheerfully, especially where the territory 
was taken under a loyal grant; but the colonists 
did not occupy themselves with any rights of kings. 
One and all claimed political freedom of original 
organization. Ifere was the first bond of union. 
Each colony was established under circumstances 
essentially differing the one from the other. But 
in every one, sooner or later, difficulties arose 
touching the royal authority over them. In 
many, especially in New England, the colonies 
were left to themselves to frame their own gov- 
ernment, which for many years was that of the 
people assembled in town meeting, till the popula- 
lation became too large, and then representatives 
were chosen. In fact, civil government was estab- 
lished by common consent on shipboard by the 
Pilgrims, and a governor chosen. It was not till 
the success of the colonies attracted the cupidity 
of the rulers at home that charters were created, 
many liberal in their terms, and governors ap- 
pointed. 

It is not within the design of this article to give 
the early history of these colonies, but only so far 
to refer to it as to make intelligible and clear the 
quick, united action of all when the existence of 
one was threatened. At the very first certain reso- 
lutions were adopted which controlled every one 
of the colonies. First was that of representation 
and trial by jury; second, that which provided 
that no taxes or impositions should be levied 
upon the colonists, their lands or commodities, 
without the consent of the people through the 
action of the General Assembly, the taxes to be 
levied and employed as the Assembly should ap- 
point. The form of these resolutions varied in 
the different colonies, but in all the substance was 
identical. The reader will at once perceive that 
when Parliament undertook as against any one 
colony to trench upon these essential rights— 
rights which the people insisted on as English 
subjects, under the English Constitution—all the 
colonies naturally took the alarm, sympathizing 
practically with the aggrieved member. At first 
and for many years the encroachments were mod- 
erate. They were resisted vigorously from the 
start, and generally with success. Froin North to 
South meanwhile the people were from time to 
time harassed by inroads of hostile Indians, so 
that every community on these occasions became 
an armed camp, and the men warriors. Their 
dreadful perils from a common enemy formed an- 
other bond of fraternal sympathy between the 
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different sections. During the hundred years 
succeeding the year 1664 (when, as we have said, 
the whole territory forming the original United 
States came under the control of England) Great 
Britain was engaged in wars with different Conti- 
nental nations a large proportion of the time, and 
when not so engaged the condition was that of 
suppressed war, often worse than war itself. 

Of these contests, the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, termed Queen Anne’s War, continued 
from 1701 to 1713. That of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, called King George’s War, from 1739 to 
1748. The Seven 
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New England was ravaged by the Indians. A 
large number of troops were raised in the Amer- 
ican colonies in aid of the crown, and this 
brought all the soldiers from the different sec- 
tions together, and made them acquainted and 
fast friends, united by the strong tie of a com- 
mon danger, with its accompanying privations. 
Here was another bond of union between colo- 
nies distant from each other. When Braddock 
was defeated and slain it was youthful Washing- 
ton, the Virginian, who covered his retreat with 
the Americans. When Wolfe captured Quebec 
Americans composed a large proportion of the 
5,000 men he led to the attack. When in 1762 
Great Britain captured Havana a large contin- 
gent was from the colonies, among whom was 
Colonel Israel Putnam, afterward so famous as 
one of the leaders of the Continentals, who com- 
manded a Connecticut regiment. In these con- 
tests the Americans not only became thoroughly 
acquainted with each other, but they soon discoy- 
ered that they were better fighters, if not better 
trained soldiers, than the ‘‘redcoats,” and they 
learned exactly what they amounted to, and so 
when the time at last came to confront them as - 
enemies they showed they were not afraid to cto 
so. England had concluded her wars—that is, 
for a season. She was fearfully embarrassed finan- 
cially. She had to raise money per fas aut per 
nefas. The American colonies had increased in 
population ; they were already very considerably 
engaged in trade and commerce. ‘The tobacco of 
Virginia, the cotton and rice of the South, were 
sources of increasing prosperity. Then began to 
be agitated the question of taxation, of restric- 
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Years’ War, known 
in America as the 
‘Qld French War,” 
lasted from 1756 to 
1763. In the two 
former wars Great 
Britain, with her 
allies, was pitted 
against France and 
Spain, with their 
allies. In the latter 
war Spain was most- 
ly out of the contest. 

These wars offer- 
ed every opportuni- 
ty for hostilities in 
America, the 
French still holding 
Canada, the Span- it | 
iards Florida. The 
frontier line of 
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tions on the commerce of 
the colonies, of duties to be 
levied on imports. The 
story is familiar tous. The 
passage of the infamous 
Stamp Act, opposed by the 
best and noblest of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, aroused the 
intense indignation of the 
colonies through their entire 
extent. 

In this connection it is a 
fact worthy of mention that 
as far back as 1697 Penn had 
proposed a general Congress 
of all the provinces, which 
should include the Canadas and New York, 
with a view to a more friendly co-operation, 
and with power to regulate commerce and 
trade between them. Strange to say, the 
proposition was not regarded with favor by 
the colonies, and the crown exhibited great 
jealousy of such a measure. Later, Franklin 
revived the idea, but with no success. 

The passage of the Stamp Act stirred the 
people as they had never been stirred before. It 
-~was on the memorable 8th of March, 1765, that the 
Act was passed, and it was to take effect on the 
1st day of November following. By the terms of 
this Act no legal instrument in writing of any 
sort, no matter how insignificant, should be valid 
without a government stamp, and an elaborate 
‘scale of prices for the different stamps was given 
in detail. 

The passage of the Stamp Act was the death- 
blow to Great Britain’s domination in America. 
There was widespread alarm and consternation 
among the people, swiftly succeeded by an indig- 
nation so deep and sincere that it was irresisti- 
ble. The Act was denounced in the severest 
language from the pulpit. Associations were 
‘formed in every colony called the ‘‘Sons of Lib- 
erty.” Virginia was among the foremost to ex- 
press a determined resistance to the measure. 
Committees of correspondence were formed to 
facilitate communication from one end of the 
land to the other; and a Congress was speedily 
‘agreed upon by the colonies to consider the ap- 
proaching crisis, which the lst day of November 
~was certain to precipitate. This Congress met in 
‘the city of New York on the 7th of October, 
1765, and it continued in session fourteen days. 
‘There were representatives from seven colonies, 
including North and South, and the remainder 
sent resolutions of acquiescence in and support 
of any steps or proceeding the Congress should 
decide upon. Three well-written documents 
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were prepared. These were distinguished by 
their moderate but firm tone. The statements 
were clearly expressed, and made by way of in- 
formation, so that it would appear as if the 
King and Parliament were unacquainted with 
the facts, and that it was in the highest degree 
important to inform them of the state of affairs. 
In conclusion, the petitioners asked the govern- 
ment to redress the grievances of the colonies and 
acknowledge their rights. 

The Ist of November (when the Stamp Act was 
to go into operation as a law) was ushered in at 
Boston by the tolling of bells and other mourn- 
ful tokens. Similar demonstrations took place in 
New York and Philadelphia, and in other towns. 

The town of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
has unquestioned precedence in these exhibitions, 
both by the originality of their conception and 
by the genuine earnestness with which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted. A large funeral pro- 
cession assembled, as if to follow a dear departed 
friend to the grave. A coffin handsomely con- 
structed, inscribed with the word LIBERTY, was 
carried to the spot. Minute guns were fired. 
An oration, eulogistic of the many virtues of the 
deceased, was pronounced. : 

Here we must record a marvelous event. The 
oration was scarcely ended, and just as the coffin 
was about to be lifted some tokens of life were 
perceived. Instantly the entire scene was trans- 
formed ; hearty congratulations were exchanged, 
then the bells pealed forth a joyful sound, and 
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demonstrations of satisfaction were everywhere 
exhibited. It is stated by an old historian that 
decorum and regularity marked all these proceed- 
ings. 

The provisions of the Stamp Act were evaded 
throughout the entire land by common consent. 
Documents and agreements passed between the 
people without the stamp. In fact, it would 
have deserved opprobrium to have used one, and 
on the 18th of March, 1766, the Act was re- 
pealed. It was not repealed in acknowledgment 
of the American principle, but rather as a meas- 
ure which proved absolutely impracticable. 

On this occasion the London warehouses were 
illuminated and the shipping decorated. For the 
London merchants and manufacturers had joined 
the colonists in their protests, and continued their 
firm friends in their subsequent troubles, as we 
shall presently see. 

The triumph of the colonies was short-lived. 
In 1767 the British Parliament passed an Act to 
levy a tax or duty on glass, tea, paper, painters’ 
colors, etc., etc., besides an oppressive revenue 
law touching importations. This revived the ag- 
itation with a tenfold vehemence. Committees 
of correspondence again set to work. Nonimpor- 
tation and nonconsumption societies were formed. 
In short, every method was set on foot to resist 
the operation of the Act except that of open re- 
bellion to it. ; 

During great crises many commonplace events 
of everyday life are from time to time disclosed 
in connection with the most stirring political oc- 
currences. We come to regard the “ patriots of 
the Revolution ” as men devoted solely to the sub- 
lime task of achieving freedom for their country, 
forgetting that all of them pursued in common 
with their countrymen the ordinary avocations of 
daily life, and industriously earned a livelihood 

in their respective professions. 
At this period there resided in Boston a young, 
enterprising and wealthy merchant, John Han- 
cock by name. He had, for the times, a large 
importing business. He owned a sloop, which 
he had named the Liberty, and he was prominent 
among those who actively resisted the oppressive 
laws imposed upon the colonies. The sloop Lid- 
erty during the year 1768 came into Boston, on a 
return voyage from Madeira, freighted with a 
cargo of wine. The officials demanded payment 
of the custom dues. This was refused, and on 
their proceeding to seize the goods the people in- 
terfered, and so roughly handled the collector, 
comptroller and inspector that they were com- 
pelled to desist, and the cargo was landed and no 
payment made. This incident led to a most im- 
portant result. There were at that time no troops 
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in Boston to protect the revenue officers. They 
now applied for them, and on their application 
soldiers were sent from Halifax at once, which 
raised the excitement to fever heat. Petty con- 
flicts took place, but no scenes occurred positively 
to precipitate events. The different compacts 
entered into between the inhabitants, the various 
societies formed and the unanimity with which 
all labored to negative these oppressive Acts of 
Parliament had their result. 

There was at the time a strong party in Parlia- 
ment who eloquently sustained the course of the 
Americans on principle, and at last, and on the 
motion of Lord North, all duties were removed, 
except a small tax of threepence per pound on tea. 

Here was a great triumph for the colonies, one 
would say. It was a triumph so far as immediate 
business results were concerned, but the principle 
of its right to tax them was not yielded by the 
crown, though the tax itself was insignificant. 

The colonies would not accept the situation. 
Anti-tea-drinking societies were formed. The 
great East India Company took part in the con- 
test, and petitioned the King for a repeal of the 
tax. The petition was unheeded. On the con- 
trary, the King declared ‘there should always be 
one tax to keep up the right of taxing.” The rest 
of the story is well known. Ships loaded with 
teas were sent to Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Charleston. In New York and Phila- 
delphia the ships were not permitted to enter their 
cargoes, but were compelled to return with them 
to England. In Charleston the tea was landed 
and stored on an assurance that it would not be 
offered for sale, and the agreement was kept. In 
Boston there was a military force strong enough 
to compel compliance with the law. This led to 
the destruction of the cargoes of both vessels by 
citizens disguised as Indians, 

This occurrence, known as the “ Boston tea 
party,” took place on a moonlight night, December 
17th, 1773. It proved to be the overt act which 
led to war. The other colonies, so far from being 
intimidated by it, sent to the Boston men words. 
of encouragement. 

King and Parliament received tidings of the 
event with amazement. Such an audacious act. 
merited swift and ample punishment. The in- 
habitants of Boston must be taught by the se- 
verest methods not to set the law at defiance. 
The measure adopted by Parliament was indeed a. 
cruel and complete one. On the 7th of March, 
1774, the ‘* Boston Port Bill” was passed, which 
closed the town as a port of entry, and transferred 
all the maritime business to Salem. 

It is difficult to figure the financial ruin which 
the Act brought upon the business men, and the 
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want and distress which it entailed on the inhab- 
itants. It is still more difficult to figure the 
flame which was kindled in the breast of every 
person throughout the widely extended provinces. 
It is not difficult to record and transmit the events 
which took place, but the agitation of the public 
mind can never be adequately described, or, in 
fact, comprehended. All the inhabitants of the 
land, from New Hampshire to Georgia, were car- 
ried away in this tremendous upheaving ; not the 
young and impetnous only—in fact, not the fiery 
and impetuous so much as the aged and temperate 
were aroused by this revengeful and merciless 
blow inflicted on the town of Boston. 

This answers our question, How came a Con- 
gress to assemble on the 5th day of September, 
1774 ? 

In this connection we ought to state that the 
people of Salem resolutely refused to take ad- 
vantage of the transfer of port privileges to their 
town, while Marblehead and other places ex- 
tended offers of assistance to the inhabitants of 
Boston, many of whom were reduced to absolute 
destitution by the paralysis with which all busi- 
ness was stricken. Hada conflagration consumed 
the whole town the injury to its interests would 
not have been so great as was occasioned by the 
passage of the Boston Port Bill. For the houses 
and stores and other structures could have been 
rebuilt, and business would have kept its course, 
but there could be no revival possible under the 
withering Act which effectually closed all ave- 
nues of trade and commerce to the doomed town. 

Assistance, with letters of sympathy and con- 
dolence, was not only sent from New York, Phil- 
adelphia and the more southern colonies, but it 
is a matter worthy of record that the merchants 
of London forwarded $150,000 in aid of the poor 
of Boston, which town, it will be observed, was 
singled out as the special object of revengeful 
punishment by the English Government, although 
New York, Philadelphia and Charleston had ef- 
fectually nullified the tax on tea by not permit- 
ting the ships to land it, or preventing the tea 
being offered for sale. The case of the.Peggy 
Stewart, a vessel ‘owned in Annapolis, was a 
much stronger one of overt act than were the 
proceedings in Boston harbor, but as it hap- 
pened some time subsequent, and the offense not 
being technically against the government, we 
may suppose Parliament considered that it had 
enough on its hands in dealing with the refrac- 
tory New England town without extending its 
opprobrious acts southward. The fact should be 
stated, however, that the Peggy Stewart, laden 
with teas, entered the harbor of Annapolis, and 
the owner made haste to pay the duties. The 
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circumstance roused the indignation of the peo- 
ple. <‘‘The fidelity and honor of our province 
are at stake!” they exclaimed. The owner was 
waited on by a committee. He consented to the 
destruction of the tea. This was not considered 
ample satisfaction by the excited citizens. It is 
said that Charles Carroll was a special adviser on 
the occasion. The result was (the owner, it 
would seem, not objecting or not daring to ob- 
ject) that not only the cargo, but the vessel it- 
self, was burnt, and the wrath of the Maryland- 
ers appeased and their honor vindicated. I refer 
to this affair to show how all the colonies alike 
resisted the tyrannical acts of the crown, and 
how one section of the country sympathized with 
the other over the entire extent of the land. 

I have already mentioned the meeting of a 
Congress of the colonies in New York after the 
passage of the Stamp Act in 1765. This Con- 
gress was familiarly termed the ‘‘ Stamp Act Con- 
gress,” in distinction from the succeeding one, 
which took the name of the ‘ Continental Con- 
gress,” by which it became known and distin- 
guished in history. When the Boston Port Bill 
was passed the idea of a Congress whose members 
should be chosen with a view to deal with the 
situation was paramount in everyone’s mind. 
The ‘‘Stamp Act Congress” came together to 
make a statement of their wrongs, and to peti- 
tion for redress and an acknowledgment of their 
rights. It was well understood that the Conti- 
nental Congress had very different work before 
them. 

I do not mean that the members were to be got 
together for the purpose of dissolving the connec- 
tion of the provinces with the crown. On the 
contrary, I have stated explicitly that the people 
entertained no idea but that of a redress of 
grievances and the practical way to achieve it, 
and further—which was most important of all— 
how to manage, how to conduct and what to do 
in the present grave and, as it would seem, des- 
perate crisis. Notwithstanding four, five and 
even six generations separated the inhabitants 
from the ‘‘ Mother Country” (our English term 
conveys even a closer and more endearing affec- 
tion than the kindly ‘‘ Fatherland” of the Ger- 
man), and notwithstanding more than 3,000 
miles of sea separated the countries, the inhab- 
itants of the colonies loved the land of their fa- 
thers, a land in which their pride was centred—-. 
and how much pride we can judge from the alac- 
rity with which they formed regiments of sol- 
diers to aid in the successful conquests of Great 
Britain, glorying in them as their own. So, 
then, a Congress was not to meet with any 
thought of separation ; but the peril was so great 
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and so imminent that provision, nevertheless, was 
to made for resisting, ad interim, force with 
force. For Boston had been placed under mar- 
tial law, and troops were to be billeted on the 
inhabitants there, in New York and elsewhere, 
while resistance was a crime which carried with 
it transportation to England for trial there. 

We have stated that the Boston Port Bill was 
passed on the 7th of March, 1774. The news 
reached America the latter part of May. Be- 
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for a Congress. On the 23d New York spoke to 
the same effect. On the 26th of the month Vir- 
ginia as an entire colony gave official utterance 
to her sentiments through her representatives 
chosen by the people ; and on the 31st the people 
of Baltimore joined in the recommendation. A 
local meeting in Connecticut took similar action 
on the 6th of June; on the 11th, Newark, in New 
Jersey, made demonstration. It was not till the 
17th of June that Massachusetts made her voice 
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sides the demonstrations we describe, there were 
practical movements at once set on foot for the 
meeting of a Congress in which all the colonies 
should be represented. 

The measures taken by the colonies for the as- 
sembling of this Congress seems to have been 
spontaneous. Rhode Island appears to be the first 
province which gave publicity to its sentiments ; 
for a general Congress was proposed at a town 
meeting in Providence on the 17th of May, 1774. 
Four days later, May 21st, Philadelphia called 


heard, when John Adams, in Faneuil IIfall, pre- 
sided over a town meeting which advocated the 
measures which the Provincial Assembly of Mas- 
sachusetts had the same day recommended. A 
county meeting in Delaware followed in the same 
line on the 29th of June. On the 6th of July 
New Hampshire acted with similar decision. 
South Carolina proceeded with deliberation. A 
meeting representing the entire province was 
held at Charleston on the 6th of July, and it 
remained in session three days. This meeting 
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recommended a Congress as a necessity. North 
Carolina responded in the same strain on the 21st 
of July. Georgia made no official demonstration, 
but, as we shall see, she proved to be unequivo- 
cally in favor of the proposed meeting. 

We give these details to show how universally 
the minds of the people had been roused, and 
with what speedy unanimity their thoughts 
turned toward one measure—that of consulting 
together in this hour of great peril through an 
assembly composed of members from each proy- 
ince, chosen by the people or their representa- 
tives. These members were differently elected 
by the several colonies. In some they were chosen 
by the House of Assembly ; in others, by com- 
mittees of the counties, or by a convention of 
deputies; while in others still they were elected 
by the popular vote. 

On this occasion there were no pélitictana in 
the field to raise questions as to constitutional 
powers and of irregularity in the elections, or, 
indeed, of any other matter or thing which would 
serve to interrupt or impede the assembling of 
Congress. A sense of common danger dwarfed 
into nothingness all such considerations. In most 
cases delegates were simply appointed to represent 
their colony in the Congress. South Carolina 
chose five delegates, ‘‘ with full powers and au- 
thority in behalf of them and their constituents 
to concert, agree to and effectually to prosecute 
such legal measures as in their opinion and in 
the opinion of the other members would be 
most likely to obtain a redress of America’s 
grievances.” It will be perceived that through- 
out, thus far, even in providing for the meeting 
of this Congress, all that was sought was a re- 
dress of grievances and an acknowledgment of 
rights. 

Philadelphia by common consent was named as 
the place for the Congress to assemble. It was 
more central than New York. It was inland, 
and the action of the members would be more 
free from restraint in this town of William Penn 
than in any place upon the coast. 

The day for the appointed meeting was at 
hand. The delegates had mainly long journeys 
before them. The majority made the trip on 
horseback, with capacious saddlebags which, un- 
less carefully swung, interfered somewhat with 
the legs as they sought the stirrup. There were 
some who indulged in a chaise, so two could ride 
together, with a portmanteau swung beneath the 
vehicle. From Boston came four delegates in a 
more imposing conveyance. Many of the South- 
ern members and some from New England were 
attended by a bright-looking negro, who rode a 
short distance in the rear of his master. Often 
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two horsemen made the journey together. Oth- 
ers (each by himself) pursued the journey solitary 
and alone. But whether attended or unattended, 
alone or with companions, mounted or in car- 
riage, one and all, as they made their way to 
the meeting of delegates, were greeted with dem- 
onstrations of welcome and satisfaction by the 
inhabitants, which must have cheered their hearts 
and strengthened their courage and resolution. 

The reader will have observed, if he has had 
occasion to approach any well-known port from 
the sea, that for some time before land is made 
there is a gradual converging of vessels all tend- 
ing in one direction, plainly indicating that all 
are bound for the same place, and are making 
for the same appointed harbor. Something of 
this sort might be noticed in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia for two or three days preceding the 5th 
of September, 1774. At a little distance from 
the town delegates began to fall in with one an- 
other and to exchange greetings. Many of the 
members went to the residence of friends in 
the town ; others went to lodgings, while many 
put up at Smith’s Tavern, called also the City 
Tavern. 

We have no well-authenticated record of the 
proceedings of any Gaucus held in advance by 
which the action of the Congress should be dom- 
inated. We do not believe any was held after 
the approved type of our modern politicians. 
There is no doubt, however, that some of the 
more active men conferred together, and that 
the organization of the meeting was arranged in 
advance—cut and dried, as we say. Not, how- 
ever, to the shutting off of anybody’s rights, but 
rather to show unanimity at the start. 

The members met at the before-named Smith’s 
Tavern, and at once adjourned by common con- 
sent to Carpenters’ Hall. This was a respectable 
edifice belonging to the ‘‘ Worshipful Company 
of Master Carpenters of Philadelphia,” with a 
spacious hall for meetings and an excellent li- 
brary in another apartment. The Statehouse 
(Independence Hall) had been tendered for the 
use of the Congress, but from regard to the in- 
fluential Society of Mechanics, Carpenters’ Hall 
was accepted. Fifty-three members appeared. 
Georgia was not represented. Mr. Lynch, of 
South Carolina, arose to address the meeting. 
He had been a member of the ‘‘ Stamp Act Con- 
gress.” He was zealous in defense of colonial 
rights, and not ambitious of place or office. He 
proceeded at once to nominate Peyton Randolph, 
of Virginia, as ‘‘ Chairman ” (such was the term). 
This nomination was for every reason acceptable, 
and it was unanimously confirmed. Mr. Lynch 
still kept the floor. ‘‘ Mr. Chairman,” he said, 
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“‘there is a gentleman present here by invita- 
tion, of family, fortune and character — Mr. 
Charles Thomson, of Philadelphia—whom I nom- 
inate for Secretary of this Congress.” There 
came objections from both Duane and Jay, of 
New York, on the score that Thomson was not 
a delegate. The objection was presently with- 
drawn, and Thomson was also elected unani- 
mously to the position. 

In this way was the Continental Congress or- 
ganized, and the machinery of civil power set in 
motion, by which in due course came complete 
separation from Great Britain, independence, and 
the creation of these United States. 

With regard to the men who composed the 
Congress, John Adams declared that it was a 
‘collection of the greatest men upon this con- 
tinent in point of abilities, virtues and fortunes.” 

After the election of Chairman and Secretary 
the credentials of the delegates were read. Then 
followed the first discussion, and it threatened 
unpleasantly to divide the meeting. The ques- 
tion was, What shall be the method of voting—by 
colonies, by poll or by interests ? There was a 
good deal of warm debate on the subject, the 
larger colonies naturally claiming a more im- 
portant vote than the smaller. But it turned 
out that in electing delegates no account had 
been taken in any colony of numerical propor- 
tions or property. Sullivan, for New Hamp- 
shire, claimed that ‘a little colony has its all 
at stake as well as a great one,” which seems 
to be the earliest assertion of the doctrine of 
“‘ State Rights” we have on record. The little 
colonies of Rhode Island and Delaware were 
quite of the same opinion ; besides, it was 
claimed there were at hand no accurate tests of 
population or wealth. 

Pending this discussion, Congress adjourned to 
the next morning. Meantime many of the men 
had deliberated together, and on the following 


day it was resolved that each colony should have - 


one vote. Other judicious rules were adopted to 
govern the meeting. 

Among these rules was one which provided 
that no entry should be made of discuasions, but 
only of propositions passed. This had direct ref- 
erence, so it is stated, to the presence in the Con- 
gress of Joseph Galloway, a delegate residing in 
Philadelphia, known to be friendly to British in- 
terests, and who was believed to be no more nor 
less than a spy. He was a friend of Franklin, 
then absent in London, where he was nobly rep- 
resenting the cause of the colonies. This man 
Galloway figures with considerable prominence 
throughout all the proceedings of Congress, and 
was always (like others of his class) vociferous in 
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protestations of loyalty and fidelity to the cause 
he had espoused. He even signed the articles. 
of the nonimportation, etc., association described 
later on. But he failed to convince his associ- 
ates of his sincerity, although one trap laid by 
him ‘‘in the interest of the colonies” came near 
to a success. : 

Samuel Adams was the man Galloway most 
dreaded. He was a patriot, unselfish, ardent, 
quick and discriminating. With all this he was 
an able manager. Of this famous man, Calloway 
wrote to a confidential friend as follows: ‘* Sam- 
uel Adams, though not possessed of brilliant qual- 
ities, is master of intrigue, and knows how to- 
manage a faction. Te eats little, drinks little, 
sleeps little and thinks much.” A committee 
was appointed to state the rights of the colonies 
and where violated, and the best means to be- 
pursued for their restoration, and another com- 
mittee to report on the statutes affecting the 
trade and manufactures of the colonies. 

Mr. Cushing had before that made a motion to 
open the proceedings with prayer, to which Mr. 
Jay and Mr, Rutledge had objected on account of 
the diversity of religious opinions, the assembly 
being composed of Quakers, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Arians, and 
posssibly Freethinkers. On Mr. Cushing’s re- 
newing the motion Samuel Adams, who was a 
Congregationalist, rose and said: ‘‘Iam no bigot, 
and can hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety 
and virtue who is at the same time a friend of 
his country. I am a stranger in Philadelphia, 
but have heard that Mr. Duché deserves that 
character, and therefore I move that Mr. Duché, 
an Episcopal clergyman, be desired to read prayers. 
to the Congress to-morrow morning.” The mo- 
tion passed by general accord. 

Duché appeared the next day in his canonicals, 
read the proper prayers and the psalm for the 
day, commencing, ‘‘ Plead Thou my cause, O 
Lord, against them that strive with me, and fight 
Thou against them that fight against me.” The 
verses of the psalm were so appropriate that they 
produced a great effect on the audience, and 
Duché, carried away by the occasion, actually 
burst forth into an eloquent extempore prayer. 

When the subjects referred to the committees. 
came to be discussed some questions which were 
more theoretical than practical threatened to di- 
vide the members. Should an assertion of their 
rights and a protest against their wrongs be made 
under the law of nature or as subjects of Great 
Britain under the Constitution ? Mr. Jay said : 
‘‘There is no allegiance without protection, and 
emigrants have a right to erect what government 
they please.”” Lee remarked : ‘‘ I cannot see why 
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we should not lay our rights on the broadest bot- 
tom—the ground of nature. Our ancestors found 
here no government.” Adams, Livingston and 
Sherman shared these views. It was at length 
left to a subcommittee, who were in session three 
days. This subcommittee showed great modera- 
tion and a desire not to precipitate a crisis; they 
recommended submission to Parliament in meas- 
ures regulating the external trade of the colonies, 
but denying its power of taxation and over their 
internal affairs. The principal committees then 
proceeded with their labors. 

Meantime intelligence was daily arriving from 
Boston of outrages committed by the troops, which 
stirred the members to offer resolutions of sympa- 
thy and aid for their countrymen. A newspaper 
printed in New England was circulated with the 
picture of a snake cut into several pieces, with 
the initials of one of the colonies to each section, 
under which were the words, UNITE or D1E! 

The committees at length reported : ‘‘ In hopes 
that their fellow subjects in Great Britain would 
restore the colonies their rights,” etc., ete. (such 
was their preamble), they would only pursue 
certain peaceable measures for redress, to wit : 

1. To enter into a nonimportation, noncon- 
sumption and nonexportation agreement or asso- 
ciation. 

2. To prepare an address to the people of Great 
Britain, and a memorial to the inhabitants of 
British America. 

3. To prepare a loyal address to his majesty. 

These documents were remarkable for the clear- 
hess with which the claims of the colonists as 
British subjects were set forth. They declared 
that the rights of the colonists residing in Amer- 
ica were exactly like the rights of Englishmen in 
England, namely, the right to make their own 
laws and lay their own taxes, the right of trial by 
a jury of the vicinage, and the right to hold pub- 
lic meetings. The address to the inhabitants of 
British America gaye an explanation of the situ- 
ation forced on the colonies, and welcomed their 
co-operation. 

The address to the King was couched in lan- 
guage the most loyal, but set forth the complaints 
of the colonists in a firm, explicit manner. Eleven 
Acts passed during the reign of George III. were 
declared to be an infringement on the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and a standing army to 
be a perpetual menace of those rights. 

In discussing the nonimportation, nonconsump- 
tion and nonexportation agreement an unhappy 
controversy for a time disturbed the assembly 
and threatened grave results. Some of the dele- 
gates from South Carolina objected to being shut 
off from the exportation of rice to England as an 
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unjust burden on their industry. They said the 
exports from Boston could be shipped profitably 
to Portugal or Spain, and too great a sacrifice 
was demanded of them. Congress not yielding, 
Rutledge of South Carolina and two of his col- 
leagues withdrew, but Gadsden, another colleague, 
remained, declaring he would abide by its decis- 
ion, rice or norice. The matter was shortly recon- 
sidered and the point was yielded, an exception 
being made in favor of the exportation of rice, 
and the absenting members returned to the hall. 

The agreement which was prepared for the 
signatures of the association was an extraordi- 
nary and curious document. Did space permit 
I should be glad to put the whole of it before 
the readers of the PoputaR MoNnTHLy. Great 
Britain, and all in America who favored her, 
were boycotted—to use a modern expression—by 
the colonies in an elaborate manner. Among 
some of the provisions of the association were, 
from the 1st day of December following not to im- 
port any goods, wares or merchandise from Great 
Britain, or purchase any slaves imported after 
that day ; nor to purchase any tea imported by the 
East India Company. 

In order effectually to carry out these provis- 
ions committees were to be chosen in every county, 
city and town to observe the conduct of all per- 
sons touching the association, and to publish in 
gazettes the names of all who violated their rules 
as foes to the rights of British America. Entries 
at the customhouse were to be inspected, and cor- 
respondents informed with regard to them. Amer- 
ican manufactures were to be sold at reasonable 
prices, and no advantage to be taken of the situ- 
ation by the venders. It was further agreed to 
have nothing to do with any North American 
province which should not accord with this agree- 
ment. It was signed by the members of the Con- 
gress, and they bound themselves to it ‘‘ by the 
sacred ties of honor and love of country ” till the 
grievances should be redressed. 

After the completing and signing this remark- 
able document it was recommended that another 
Congress should assemble on the 10th of May 
next (1775), and thereupon, on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1774, Congress adjourned. 

In the evening the members met at the City 
Tavern (Smith’s), where they had first assembled, 
and spent the time in the expression of cordial 
good feeling. The proceedings were in a quiet 
degree convivial, and in contrast with the serious 
aspect of the previous meetings of the Congress. 

When the provisions of the Nonimportation, 
Nonconsumption and Nonexportation Association 
were made public the people over the length and 
breadth of the land took ready measures to carry 
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them into execution. We have seen that search- 
ing inquisitorial proceedings were named in the 
agreement by which those who violated its terms 
should be discovered. No penalty or punishment 
could be inflicted. The parties were to be cut 
off from all business and social relations with 
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their neighbors, and their names published as 
foes to their country. But the people were not 
content with negative measures. Offending in- 
dividuals were in some cases summarily dealt 
with. The lighter punishment consisted in ex- 
posing the obnoxious person to a prolonged douche 
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‘from the town pump. In more serious cases the 
party was smeared with a coating of tar and then 
rolled in feathers. 

Thus it will be seen that to the patriots of the 
American Revolution belongs the credit of estab- 
lishing the plan of isolating offending individuals 
and communities, while the people, in their zeal 
to give full force and efficiency to the measure, 
did not hesitate to resort to what is now termed 
‘‘ lynch law.” 

On the return of the delegates to their homes 
they found the people everywhere in a state of 
the utmost excitement. ‘The going into effect 
of the Boston Port Bill, June 1st, the petty col- 
lisions between the people and the soldiers, the 
quartering of troops upon the people in New 
York and the attempt to enforce the navigation 
laws in the Southern ports set the country in a 
blaze. The friends of America in England ap- 
peared to be—indeed, were—powerless to aid 
them. The King and his ministers were obsti- 
nate. So through the winter of 1774-75 the 
breach became wider and wider, A hatred of the 
«‘ British ” sprung up among the people. The 
reader will observe that the term ‘ British ” was 
now employed by the Americans, and always with 
bitterness and rancor, the word ‘ English ” still 
conveying, doubtless, happier associations. Those 
in the colonies who adhered to the cause of the 
King were called ‘ Tories,” after the party of 
their oppressors in Parliament. These came in 
for a double portion of the people’s wrath. The 
name ‘“‘ Tory” became so opprobrions that to this 
day one hardly likes to admit he sprang from such 
an ancestor. 

Congress was to meet again on the 10th of May, 
1775, and the people looked forward to this ses- 
sion for some decided measures. At this junct- 
ure an event took place which gave a tremendous 
shock to the whole country, already aroused to 
an extreme of tension. For while numbers were 
getting ready for their journey to Philadelphia, 
the intelligence reached them of the battle of 
Lexington. (Every schoolboy knows what it was, 
how it happened, and all about it.) Congress al- 
ready had complications without number to grap- 
ple with. Here was a collision which put on all 
the parade and circumstance of WAR. 

In great seriousness, and in frequent cases great 
sadness, the delegates assembled. There had been 
some changes among the members. John Han- 
cock had been elected from Boston. Franklin 
had come back from England and appeared as 
one of the members. I omitted to state that 
George Washington was a member of the previ- 
ous Congress. He continued to serve in the 
present one. 
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On the morning of the 10th of May (the very 
day Ethan Allen compelled the surrender of 
Ticonderoga) the delegates again met, after a lapse 
of a little more than six months. Duché opened 
the proceedings by reading prayers. (I regret to 
say that when the contest came he joined the 
ranks of the royalists.) Randolph was again 
elected President, Thomson continuing as Sec- 
retary. All the colonies were represented ex- 
cept Georgia and Rhode Island. On the 13th the 
delegates from Georgia took their seats, and on 
the 15th those from Rhode Island. The Congress 
of 1775, like that of 1774, was a deliberative, not 
a legislative, body. The situation of affairs was 
so imminent that it was forced to take on itself 
the powers of a legislature. And its acts were 
never objected to or resisted. 

So on the 16th day of May Congress resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to take into 
consideration the state of America. It was evi- 
dent from the start that there was to be a great 
deal of discussion and much difference of opinion 
among the members. The Quakers of Philadel- 
phia dreaded any contest with the mother coun- 
try, so that several of the delegates from there 
reflected these views. Dickinson was foremost 
among those who counseled moderate measures. 
His special opponent in debate was John Adams. 
Hancock had procured, and now presented to 
Congress, various affidavits to prove that the Brit- 
ish were the aggressors at Lexington, and first 
opened fire upon the colonists assembled. These 
papers were particularly acceptable to Congress, 
all feeling the importance of showing that the in- 
habitants were the injured party. But what was 
to be done ? 

After two weeks Peyton Randolph, who had 
been elected Speaker of the Virginia Assembly, 
took leave of Congress, and John Hancock, who, 
with Samuel Adams, had lately been proscribed 
as a rebel by General Gage, was elected President 
in his place. It was now proposed to issue an- 
other address to the people of Great Britain, and 
another petition to the King. John Adams op- 
posed this as utterly useless. Dickinson, who was 
an ‘elegant writer” and had prepared the pre- 
vious petitions, and had a constant hankering for 
that. sort of prominence, urged that they had by no 
means exhausted their duty in that regard, and 
begged Congress to consider before putting the 
country beyond the pale of petitioning. The 
measure was adopted, evidently to placate a small 
party; certainly it was a mere formality, for Con- 
gress went on preparing for defense all the same. 
Not that they looked toward a separation ; but to 
defend their rights and to repel force by force 
they were determined on. They had made the 
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grievances of Massachusetts their own. From 
this came a resolution to defend and secure the 
colonies by putting them in a state of defense. 
On the 14th of June, 1775, Congress resolved that 
six companies of riflemen be raised in Pennsyl- 
yania, two companies in Maryland, and two com- 
panies in Virginia, to join the army in Boston. 
Meantime the 20th day of July was recommended 
to be set apart throughout the colonies as a day 
of humiliation, fasting and prayer—a grim but 
appropriate commingling of religious fervor with 
the avowal of armed defiance. The raising of 
companies from the different provinces gave at 
once a national aspect to the contest. The ques- 
tion of a general to command these Continental 
forces was immediately raised. It was resolved 
that one be appointed—but who should it be ? 
We read that George Washington was unani- 
mously appointed, and this is the fact. But never- 
theless the truth is that it was after a good deal 
of discussion and considerable opposition at the 
beginning. 

John Adams had from the very outset made 
up his mind that Washington was the man to be 
chosen. But he had before him the task to win 
over the New England members. He encount- 
ered a good deal of opposition. Why should Gen- 
eral Ward be supplanted, who was already in 
command ? There were other officers of far 
greater experience than Washington. Even Sam- 
uel Adams heard what he had to say, but made 
no reply. Among the Virginians themselves he 
found persons engaged in the apostolic contro- 
versy of ‘ Who shall be greatest ?” 

Among other difficulties which Adams encount- 
ered, and which somewhat surprised him, was that 
Hancock was ambitious of being named com- 
mander in chief, though in delicate health and 
knowing but little of military affairs. He had 
sacrificed more to the cause than Washington, 
Adams remarks, but he did not consider that a 
reason for making him general. 

On the 18th of June John Adams rose to nomi- 
nate a man to command the Continental troops. 
He began with general observations, then becom- 
ing more personal as he approached his point. 
Washington was seated near him, and as soon as 
he perceived to whom his allusions referred he 
“shot out of the door.” Adams goes on to say 
that Hancock appeared to listen to him with 
pleasure till he nominated George Washington, 
when his countenance fell directly. Samuel Ad- 
ams promptly seconded the nomination, and Han- 
cock’s face exhibited still further signs of discon- 
tent. ‘here was considerable opposition, especially 
from New England, and after a good deal of dis- 
cussion Congress adjourned till the next day. We 
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may reasonably conclude that the Adamses and 
other friends of harmony did a good deal of re- 
spectable lobbying that evening; for on the as- 
sembling of Congress the next morning Washing- 
ton’s appointment as general was carried by a 
unanimous vote. This was on the 19th of June, 
1775. 

Washington’s letter accepting the command is 
conceived in the noblest spirit and is admirably 
expressed. He declined the compensation which 
Congress had voted for the office, accepting only 
his expenses. Before he could reach Boston the 
battle of Bunker Hill had been fought, and the 
country was practically in a state of war. While 
in form the old government subsisted, a new 
and independent authority was virtually estab- 
lished. Washington was warmly received by the 
army and by the citizens, and preparations were 
zealously continued looking to an active contest. 
Through the year (1775) these were pushed so 
vigorously that the royal governors, as they were 
termed, abdicated and retired on board ‘his 
majesty’s ships.” The year 1775 terminated royal 
government in America. 

The Continental Congress now transferred its 
place of meeting from Carpenters’ Hall to the 
Statehouse, now known as “‘ Independence Hall.” 
The party who were still hopeful for reconcilia- 
tion and peace continued more or less to distract 
the councils of the majority, for those who began 
to look toward independence for the colonies were 
now in the majority. Prominent among these, 
and who participated largely in the debates, were 
Franklin, the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee and Timothy Dwight, omitting a score 
of other names equally worthy of mention. 

The provisions which Congress had to be con- 
stantly making for raising, equipping and paying 
the troops, the procuring supplies, especially of 
ammunition, the framing of regulations for the 
army, were duties and acts of an independent 
nation, while without a declaration of such inde- 
pendence they became the lawless proceedings of 
persons in rebellion to constituted authority. For 
the plan of self-defense, nonintercourse, and so 
forth, had long been abandoned. Congress was 
not leading the people ; on the contrary, the peo- 
ple were driving Congress into the great and nec- 
essary action. At the close of the month of May, 

776, nearly every colony in Assembly had spoken 
for independence. Even during the year 1775 
articles of war were agreed to; a declaration of 
the causes for taking up arms was issued, and 
nearly six million dollars of Continental money 
put forth, and a flag adopted with the present 
stars and stripes, but with the British ensign in 
one corner. 
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It was on the 7th day of June, 1776, that Rich- 
ard Henry Lee rose and moved his resolution of 
independence. It was debated for three days, and 
the discussion disclosed many timid minds, to 
whom the term ‘‘treason” was a bugbear more to 
be dreaded than that of “rebellion.” Further de- 
bate on the subject was postponed to July 1st. But 
it was nevertheless referred to a committee to pre- 
pare a Declaration in accordance with the resolu- 
tion, who were instructed to report on the same 
day. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman and Robert R. Living- 
ston composed the committee. Mr. Lee had been 
called home by the illness of his wife, or he would 
unquestionably have been on the committee and 
its chairman. Jefferson prepared the important 
paper ; it received a few alterations at the hands 
of Franklin and Adams, and was submitted to 
Congress, July 1st, at the same time Lee’s reso- 
lution was taken up for further debate. Dickin- 
son, of Philadelphia, was the chief speaker against 
the resolution. He urged that it was an unneces- 
sary step, premature, and fraught with ruin to the 
colonies. There were others who, with less ability 
and energy, supported the same views. ‘The de- 
bate went over to the 2d of July, when the reso- 
lution was adopted by a large majority. The de- 
bate on the Declaration was continued two days 
longer. The votes on Lee’s resolution disclosed 
the fact that two colonies were so divided that 
they would stand as opposed to the Declaration. 
These colonies were Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
There were seven delegates from the former State, 
of whom four were opposed to the measure and 
three in favor of it. Three delegates represented 
Delaware. Of these, Cesar Rodney, who was 
strong for the Declaration, was unavoidably ab- 
sent. This left the representation equally bal- 
anced, Thomas McKean’s vote, who sustained the 
measure, being negatived by that of his colleague, 
George Read, who opposed it. 

In this emergency McKean dispatched an ex- 
press for Rodney, who was eighty miles distant. 
In ten minutes after receiving it he was in the 
saddle, and marched into the hall on the morn- 
ing of July 4th, as his associates were assembling. 
A happy circumstance (it can hardly have been 
fortuitous, and probably it was prearranged) car- 
ried the vote of Pennsylvania with the rest. We 
have said that this stood four to three, the op- 
ponents of the Declaration having a majority of 
one. On the morning of July 4th it was discov- 
ered that Dickinson and Morris were not in their 
places, so that the vote of Franklin and the two 
associates who voted with him carried Pennsyl- 
vania into line over the votes of the two opposed. 

In this way a unanimous vote was secured of 
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the thirteen colonies in favor of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
as soon as the vote was announced the great bell 
on the Statehouse was rung and the news 
swiftly carried through the streets, literally on 
the wings of the wind. 

The entry on the Journal of Congress was very 
simple, and reads as follows: ‘‘ Agreeably to the 
order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole to take into their fur- 
ther consideration the Declaration; and after 
some time the President resumed the chair, and 
Mr. Harrison reported that the committee had 
agreed to a Declaration, which they desired him 
to report. The Declaration being read, was agreed 
to, as follo#s :” Then comes the well-known and 
famous document. 

The Declaration was signed in the first instance 
only by the President, John Hancock. It was 
not at first thought necessary to do more than 
_with any other resolution, namely, to cause it to 
be entered on the Journal of Congress. It was, 
however, later ordered to be engrossed on parch- 
ment for the signatures of the members. This 
was done, and on the 2d of August it was signed 
by all the members present, fifty-four in number. 
Two members signed later, making fifty-six in 
all. It will be observed that nearly everyone 
who spoke against the passage of the Declaration 
signed it when passed. Dickinson, of Philadel- 
phia, was an exception. Robert Morris, though 
considering it premature, signed it, and-stood by 
it with all his strength, and at the sacrifice of his 
fortune. 

The document was read to the soldiers, greatly 
to their relief, for it transformed them from reb- 
els into national troops. It was also read in all 
the pulpits of the land, at public meetings, and 
in the legislatures of the several colonies. 

In this way a great nation came into existence. 
We have followed it gradually through the shift- 
ing scenes of its transition state. We have wit- 
nessed the first gathering and doings of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and its successive acts and 
measures till driven by the swift current of 
events to issue a proclamation declaring the 
thirteen colonies free and independent. 

Here we take leave of the Continental Con- 
gress. True, it has long and tedious and care- 
distracting years to encounter before its work 
shall be concluded. But we need not repeat that 
portion of its history. It is that of our ‘ Revo- 
lutionary War.” The child in his first lessons 
learns it. The youth has it by heart. It serves 
to inspirit our manhood and solace our declin- 
ing years. 


Corsica—ac- 
cording to Dr. 
Bennet, ‘ with- 
out doubt the 
most beautiful 
island in the Mediterranean ”—is a short range of 
mountains thrown up abruptly in that angle of the 
sea formed by France on tie north and Italy on 
the east. The principal ridge runs north and 
south, throwing off spurs to the east and west, 
from which other offshoots straggle down in end- 
less variety of form and outline to the sea. The 
highest summits are capped with snow three parts 
of the year. Lower down stunted pines crop up 
among the rugged crags. The growth thickens, 
and the lower hills are clothed with forests of 
giant firs, but many a shattered trunk and torn 
limb stand out in evidence against the fierce winds 
that sweep through the mountain gorges. Lower 
yet, the firs mingle with noble chestnuts, and 
these in turn are interspersed with gray olives. 
Still descending, the olives give place to terraced 
gardens, where graceful palms spring up above 
the citron and orange, whose dark, shining foliage 
is spangled with golden fruit. Here down in the 
sheltered valleys the banana and guava ripen ; 
canes twenty-five feet high mark the course of the 
streams ; agaves and Barbary figs skirt the roads, 
and the rose blooms all the year round. The 
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island is but fifty miles across in its broadest part, 
yet in this brief space a diversity of climate exists 
equal to that which is to be found between Stock- 
holm and Naples. The visitor who ventures to 
cross the island in January may, at six o’clock, 
be called out of his coupé into the fog to help in 
dragging the diligence through the Foce de Viz- 
zavona—with the possibility, in the event of fail- 
ure, of being buried seventeen feet deep in snow 
—and at ten be taking Junch in the open air at 
Ajaccio, grateful to the eucalyptus that shelters ~ 
him from the sun. There he will see the fog that 
still hangs about Vizzavona; but from below it 
takes the form of a pearly cloud clinging to the 
mountain, whose crest rises above it, glisten- 
ing like frosted silver against the deep blue sky. 
On the coast there are in reality but two seasons : 
one hot and dry, from May to September ; the 
other soft and temperate, from September to 
May ; and to enjoy perpetual immunity from ex- 
cess of heat and cold, one has but to follow in the 
steps of the goatherd, who comes down into the 
lowlands with his goats, his dog and his family, 
carrying the household effects, as soon as the 
leaves begin to fall from the chestnuts, and re- 
turns to the highlands when the woods up there 
take on the first tender tints of spring. 

The right hand upturned, with the index ex- 
tended and the other fingers closed upon the 
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palm, gives a rough-and-ready plan of Corsica— 
the fingers showing that part of the island most 
worthy to be explored, and the thumb repre- 
senting-the only portion which should not be 
visited. From Bonifacio to Bastia—which may 
be supposed to stand where the tip of the thumb 
lies on the second joint of the forefinger—the 
east coast is not only uninteresting, but danger- 
ously unhealthy in certain seasons. For this rea- 
son Bastia should be taken as the starting point, 
the visitor turning his back upon the south, with 
the comforting assurance that there is nothing 
down there worth seeing save Bonifacio, which 
he will ultimately reach by following the safer 
and more picturesque route along the north and 
west coast. There are other considerations favor- 
able to this selection; and not the most unim- 
portant to those who regard comfort is, that from 
Leghorn to Bastia the voyage is shorter than 
from Newhaven to Dieppe. 

Cape Corso is before us, a long promontory, 
represented in our plan by the top of the forefin- 
ger, formed by a prolongation of the mountain 
chain which is the backbone of the island. The 
two sides of this mountain range are entirely dif- 
ferent in aspect : on the east the green, wide, un- 
dulating slopes, with fishing villages nestling in 
the bays at their feet, and white hamlets perched 
upon the heights above, are charming; on the 
west the deep ravines, the innumerable little 
fiords and rugged granite rocks plunging into 
the sea, with the view of blue waters and snow- 
eapped mountains beyond, are superb, and chal- 
lenge avy point upon the famous Corniche Road 
of Nice. ‘The ramifications of the range form 
natural divisions of territory, each commune oc- 
eupying a river basin. Formerly these com- 
munes had no means cf communication, except 
by extremely difficult mountain paths or by sea; 
now a good carriage road cut en corniche, and fol- 
lowing the contour of the slopes, skirts the whole 
seaboard from Bastia to St. Florent. 

This road is delightful from beginning to end. 
You start shaded from the sun by magnificent 
chestnuts and walnuts, and before you have left 
Bastia a couple of miles behind, you—supposed 
to be a stranger to Corsica—wonder if anything 
better is to be found in the whole island than the 
picture that lies before you. To the right the 
deep blue sea, specked with the white lateen sails 
of fishing boats, a ruined watchtower on a jut- 
ting rock at the extremity of the bay, a cluster of 
white houses in the shelter of the headland ; on 
the left a vast amphitheatre of verdure rising to 
the clouds, terraced at the base with gardens and 
olive groves, beyond which woods of chestnuts 
and dark evergreen oaks sweep up into the 
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rugged pastures of machis, broken here and 
there with an outcrop of red granite. The 
woods seem unbroken and impenetrable. One 
would never dream of gardens and cultivated 
land being up there, but for the groups of whit- 
ened houses that crop out at irregular intervals, 
marking the spots where little communities find 
their subsistence on the earth. ‘The road before 
you is full of interest. On the unsheltered side 
it is hedged with sturdy agaves, their long fleshy 
blades obtaining each a growth of four to six feet, 
their flower stem rising stout and straight to a 
height of twenty feet, with the flowers projected 
on sprays at right angles in the form of candela- 
bra. Beside these, enormous Barbary figs strag- 
gle along in irregular patches, all hung abort 
with a network of slender climbing plants, as 
graceful and delicate as their support is ungainly 
and cumbersome. Beware how you touch the 
fruit that clusters upon the edge of those flat, 
fleshy leaves; the fig is covered with fine, almost 
imperceptible, spines, that once touched, seem to 
have the faculty of multiplying and traveling over 
the whole surface of the body, and wherever they 
go they prick and stick. If it be April you will 
find the banks in sheltered places brilliant with 
yellow marigolds, pale lavender-colored anemones 
and bright crimson cyclamen ; the dripping rocks 
are underhung with a tapestry of maidenhair 
fern ; wherever there is a crack for its rootlets 
to take hold something of beauty lives. The 
peasants you meet upon the road add human 
interest to the scene. It is worth while timing 
your departure from Bastia on market day, to 
see them coming in with their produce. The 
Corsican is a fine, well-built man of the Italian 
type, with a long visage, an olive complexion, 
raven-black beard and mustache, and beautiful 
eyes. The diminutive size of the horse he be- 
strides gives value to his proportions. He wears 
a black felt hat with a broad brim, and a suit of 
dark velveteen with shoulder straps, and a dou- 
ble row of waistcoat buttons. He carries a long 
pipe in his mouth, a wine gourd is slung under 

his arm, and his gun en bandouliére at his back. © 
That is all he carries; he leaves the rest to the 
women of his family, who follow meekly in the 
rear of their magnificent chief. They-reverence 
him ; poor souls, they have nothing else to be 
proud of! From their mothers they have in- 
herited the hard features that are formed by 
hard usage; they have lost their youth before 
they are old, and their lives are made up of toil 
and sadness. They sit astride their sorry nags, 
with their petticoats tucked under their legs, 
goats and fowls and sacks of garden produce 
dangling before and behind them, a basket on 
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each arm, and a world of care apparently on 
their bent shoulders. 

About four miles from Bastia the road passes 
through La Vasina, a fishing village of 2,000 in- 
habitants. On the right isa little port, on the left 
the Church of Nétre Dame de Vasina, which con- 
tains some curiously artless pictures and number- 
less ex-voto offerings left there by the pilgrims, 
who come hither from all parts of the island. 
Acconvent is perched upon each of the verdant 
mamelons thrown up like gigantic molehills about 
Vasina. In the distance Erbalunga, another fish- 
ing village, stretches out into the sea upon a neck 
of land, dominated by a ruined tower. About 
midway between the two villages is situated the 
remarkable Grotto of Brando. To visit it you 
must take the path on the right, a little beyond 
the mill by the roadside. The ascent is steep, 
and only practicable by a series of steps cut in 
the hillside, but a charming wood of evergreen 
oaks, olives and cherries gives shade, and there 
are stone benches in cool nooks where you can 
rest, ever with a new picture in a frame of fo- 
liage before you. The path terminates in a large 
platform shaded by magnificent oaks ; on the left 
is the cottage of the guide, who will lead you 
down a staircase cut in the rock to the great hall 
hung with snow-white translucent stalactites, 
whence you descend to a lower corridor, and 
there the grotto ends. The guide will show you 
a gun with a flintlock imbedded in the stalac- 
tites, and tell you that it belonged to the brig- 
ands who formerly inhabited the cave. It is 
not impossible that the gun did belong to a 
brigand. It might have been placed there by 
the guide before he obtained his present less 
hazardous and more lucrative occupation. Per- 
haps the finest effect produced by the grotto is 
the contrast of its gloom and evil odors with the 
perfumed air and dazzling beauty of the sunlit 
sea that delights one’s senses in coming out of it 
on to the platform. There is a pretty cascade 
near the grotto, and thence, if you are a good 
scrambler, you can make your own way down 
through the woods to Erbalunga. Beyond Erba- 
lunga the road loses many of its charms, and the 
country becomes more savage. For long dis- 
tances the road is cut in the naked rock that 
plunges into the sea, or crosses level tracks where 
the only vegetation is composed of agaves and 
machis—the name of that scrubby growth of 
cistus, arbutus, tree heaths and myrtle which 
spreads wherever the soil does not permit of 
richer growth. Where a creek gives refuge to a 
fishing boat will be found a few squalid cabins ; 
where a bay affords better shelter there is a lit- 
tle port ; where there is a jutting rock there are 
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the ruins of one of those towers scattered thickly 
along this coast, that served formerly to protect 
the island by signaling the approach of an en- 
emy. Beauty of flowers and trees must be sought 
ou the slopes of the lateral valleys, like that of 
Luri, which, narrow in their opening toward the 
sea, expand inward in vast hemicycles, where, 
sheltered from the Jideccio, or southwest wind, by 
the surrounding mountains, the rich soil, culti- 
vated in vast gardens, yields thousands of tons of 
frhit, for which there is eager competition be- 
tween the traders of Genoa and Leghorn. Nev- 
ertheless there are many admirable points of view 
to reward the traveler who follows the coast, and 
Cape Corso cannot be quitted without mention- 
ing that to be obtained from the Col de la Serra 
at its farthest point. From the road itself the 
view is extremely beautiful, but five minutes’ 
walk through the machis will bring you to a 
height above the Mill of Franceschi, from which 
the panorama of sea and mountain is simply mar- 
velous. To the north—from Cape Bianco to the 
Finoechiarola Islands—all thé northern coast of 
the cape, with the Island of Giraglia and the sea, 
is in sight; to the east, beyond the charming 
hollow of Ersa and the pasture lands of Rogliano, 
the Tuscan Sea is seen between the green mame- 
lons, with Elba to the south, and Capraja to the 
north, rising like purple clouds above the hori- 
zon ; to the south the green slopes and pine-cov- 
ered heights of the promontory stand out against 
the sky. A little to the west the grand summit 
of Monte Cinto, with its cap of snow, pierces the 
blue, rising 3,000 yards above the beautiful Bay 
of St. Florent. One can imagine nothing more 
beautiful than this cowp d’wil in the rich sunset 
of an April evening. 

Quitting Cape Corso, not without regret, at 
St. Florent, you can proceed to Calvi by woi- 
ture publique. There is a diligence évery day, 
and if you can secure a place on the ban- 
quette beside the driver this is the best way of 
seeing the country, which is less worthy of 
tramping than the road round Cape Corso. 
Seen from a distance, Calvi, rising on a rocky 
headland from the beautiful bay, with its back- 
ground of snow-capped mountains, and a pict- 
uresque felucca in the foreground, is attractive. 
The town looks old, irregular and ruinous; its 
fortifications, and the cupolas that rise beyond, 
have a distinctly Oriental aspect, which is empha- 
sized on nearer approach by the figure of a swar- 
thy Arab, muffled in a white dowrnous, sitting in 
the sun, with his knees drawn up to his chin, 
amongst the semi- tropical vegetation which 
spreads down to the very edge of the sea. ‘Tired 
with your long journey from Bastia, you will look 
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upon the old town as an interesting haven of rest, 
and promise yourself to stay there a good long 
while. But when you have made your way up 
the stony road to the hawée-ville, you will in all 
probability begin to think you have had enough 
of it. The view, to be sure, is magnificent ; the 
town is old enough in all conscience; there are 
more Arabs loafing about, and the narrow, steep 
cobblestoned streets, with their houses displaying 
from every window an amount of rag washing 
hardly accounted for by the cleanliness of the in- 
habitants you meet, have a certain dirtiness and 
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smelliness which add considerably to the Oriental 
effect. Your smiling hotel keeper will inform 
you cheerfully that in 1794 the British threw 
4,000 shells into the place, and point out evidence 
of the bombardment on the cupola of the church. 
But even this will not reconcile you to staying a 
great while in the town. The Arabs, you find, 
have a sinister expression in their long eyes, and 
their home is the citadel, and you are not sur- 
prised to learn that they have been sent hither 
from Africa for doing something wrong. The 
pain also of walking about on those rounded cob- 
blestones is excruciating, and you 
will decide that on the whole 
Calvi is one of those places that 
are best seen from a distance, and 
that if there is one diligence that 
leaves earlier than another you 
will not fail to be up in time to 
take it. You will go right away 
out there amongst those mount- 
ains, the work of Nature, who 
never yet deceived her admirers, 
where the air is sweet and fresh, 
and there are no Arabs and no 
cobblestones. There are two 
ways by which those snowy moun- 
tains and the country amongst 
them may be approached—by 
Corte or by Porto and Eyisa. The 
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latter route is the more beautiful. From Evisa a 
walk of eight or nine miles will bring you to the 
Col de Vergio, whence you get a glimpse of the 
Forest of Valdoniello, but the whole of this mag- 
nificent forest, in all its savage grandeur, can be 
seen at a little distance from the Col, at a point 
near the Maison de Cantonnier. At these houses, 
by the way, placed at regular intervals along the 
mountain roads, you can always obtain shelter, 
wine, bread, coffee, and generally eggs and droccio. 
The route passes through the most beautiful parts 
of the forest, and the traveler will do well scru- 
pulously to avoid all the ‘‘short cuts” recom- 
mended by the woodcutter. As you descend 
among the magnificent pines, some of which are 
between 150 and 200 feet in height, and measure 
twenty-four feet in circumference at their base, 
you find signs of activity that shake your faith in 
the opinion that has slowly grown upon your 
mind, that the Corsican man is an idle beggar on 
horseback. You may have asked one of them 
why he neglected to cultivate his rich fields, and 
he will assuredly have answered with a shrug that 
they are a miserable people, with not half enough 
women to do the work that is absolutely neces- 
sary. But here the hollow woods echo on all 
sides the sharp strokes of the woodsman’s ax. 
Women—especially Corsican women—can do a 
great deal, but they cannot fell such monsters as 
this that lie along the road. Through an open- 
ing you see here and there thin columns of blue 
smoke rising through the pines, and spreading in 
gauzy strata against the sombre green of the slopes 
beyond : are the charcoal burners women ? But 
now a wain comes in sight, with a team of twenty 
mules straining at their load under the encour- 
agement of yells and cracking whips, while 
bearded men pull and shove and set their shoul- 
ders to the wheel with an energy that is altogether 
unaccountable. What is the explanation ? When 
Corsicans lose their wits do they go into the woods 
for an asylum, and take to hard work in simple 
madness ? No; the explanation is simpler. Ey- 
ery man engaged in this work is an Italian from 
Lucca. The Lucquoises find that it pays them 
well to come here, fell the timber, cart it to the 
ports, and carry it away for sale at Genoa and 
Leghorn ; the philosophic Corsican is content 
with this arrangement, and wonders why anyone 
should take so much pains to obtain happiness 
when he might get it by merely looking on with 
a pipe in his mouth. The forest is intersected in 
all directions by mountain streams, that dash 
down in a thousand cascades amongst huge bowl- 
ders, their course marked at intervals by eddying 
pools and silver birches springing from a wild 
growth of brier and bush, their tender foliage 
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standing out like a gleam of light against the 
sombre hues of the pines. The dripping rocks 
beside the road are tapestried with moss und fern, 
and every ledge and crevice is a holder for a fairy 
bouquet. Occasionally, through an opening or 
at a turn in the road, you get a view of the valley 
where the Golo rushes along, fretting and foam- 
ing at the obstacles in its way ; from above the 
broken water takes on a bright emerald tint, 
which would astonish one more if the whole coun- 
try were not so suggestive of enchantment. You 
quit the forest at the edge of the river, and cross- 
ing by the Ponte Alto (835 meters above the sea 
level) and following the road through Albertacce, 
reach Corte. 

Corte is a straggling collection of houses built 
on the side of a steep hill, and surmounted by a 
citadel, which seems literally to overhang the 
little River Tavignano, that brawls, four hundred 
feet below, along the base of the rock on which it 
is perched. If the town itself is uninteresting, 
and contains no public edifice of any architect- 
ural importance, it can at least boast of two capi- 
tal hotels, and serves as an excellent centre for 
excursions into the wonderful country that sur- 
rounds it. There is, however, one public build- 
ing that commands respect : the house now used 
as a court of justice was inhabited by Pascal Paoli 
—a man whose name is deservedly held in greater 
veneration by Corsicans than that of any patriot 
the island has produced. His first achievement 
was the release of his country from the tyranny of 
the Genoese ; he drove the old enemy from the 
island, and organizing a little fleet, harassed 
their commerce on the seas. Then taking upon 
himself the part of legislator, he in a great meas- 
ure subdued the vendetta, which destroyed the 
unity of the people ; he established regular courts 
of justice, revived agricultural industry, promoted 
commerce, circulated a new money, restricted the 
ecclesiastical influence, and established a system 
of education. When the Genoese sold the island 
to France, Paoli drew the sword against this new 
invader ; but after obtaining some advantages 
over the enemy in the first encounter he was de- 
feated at Ponte Nuovo, and compelled to take 
refuge in England. In 1793 he again returned to 
Corsica, and once more leading his countrymen 
against the French, succeeded in driving them 
out completely from the island. Convinced, how- 
ever, that the lasting welfare of the island could 
only be secured under the aid and protection of a 
stronger power, he entered into negotiation with 
England. Perfidions Albion, it seems, promised 
considerably more than she performed, and the 
French once more obtaining mastery over the 
island, Paoli went to London, where he died in 
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1795, after vainly endeavoring to make the Eng- 
lish keep their engagement. A bronze statue of 
the grand citizen stands in the Place Paoli. 

The ascent of Monte Cinto—which presents no 
great difficulties, although in places it necessitates 
the use of hands and considerable agility—is 
rarely made; for the guides have a horror of 
snow, and will insist upon the impossibility of 
ascending, while they perceive the least chance 
of persuading you to be guided somewhere else. 
If a willing guide is not to be found at Corte, 
there is one certainly to be found at the village 
of Calasima, near Albertacce, where mules also 
can be obtained for the first part of the ascent. 
Leaving Calasima, the mule path winds through 
a narrow and dismal valley, and comes to a stop 
at the height of 1,600 meters. From this point 
you cross a series of ridges by a path which is suf- 
ficiently troublesome, and made treacherous by 
occasional patches of snow. At an altitude of 
about 2,500 meters there is a cave that serves as 
a shelter ; but from this point the ascent is com- 
paratively easy. At 2,710 meters you have reached 
the highest summit in the island. On the whole, 
the: view, though of course vast in its extent, is 
disappointing, and less beautiful by far than that 
obtained from the Incudine. To the north ex- 
tends the Forest and savage Valley of Asco; to 
the southwest the whole of the western coast, 
with the sea beyond it, is seen; to the south 
you get nothing but mountains rising one beyond 
another; and on the east you look down on to 
the Forest of Valdoniello and the Valley of the 
Golo. Of all the surrounding mountains, Monte 
Falo (2,549 meters) stands out the boldest. 

The return from Corte to the coast should be 
made by the Lake of Nino—a beautiful basin 
1,743 meters above the sea level, lying amongst 
the summits of the Cumpotile. <A broad flat belt 
of sward encircles the lake ; the waters are clear 
as crystal, and swarm with delicious trout. How 
those trout got up there is a mystery that even a 
guide cannot explain. From Nino a mule path 
crosses the intervening mountain, and dipping 
down into the Valley of the Golo cuts through 
the Forest of Valdoniello, and strikes the route 
close by Albertacce. By long and wearisome zig- 
zags the route winds up the side of the mountain 
to the Col de Vergio, and you have more than 
one reason to be satisfied when the culminating 
point is reached. You are three or four hundred 
feet above the ‘sea, which lies out there to the 
west, between the red and black masses of rock 
that wall in the green Valley of Porco. The vast 
basin of verdure at your feet, spreading upward 
to its confines of sunlit rock, is the Forest of 
Aitone. It is refreshing to think that your road 
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tunnels that green expanse, and leads you out to 
the blue sea beyond. The descent to Evisa 
through the Forest of Aitone realizes your antici- 
pations. At every turn of the road the opening 
in the trees reveals something fresh to admire : 
from one you get a glimpse of the sea, from an- 
other a view of the picturesque mountains of 
Evisa, and though you see the same hills, the 
same sea again and again, their aspect is never 
alike, their interest never slackens. Every ravine 
has its little torrent leaping down from one moss- 
covered rock to another amongst hanging ferns, 
here crossed by a fallen tree festooned and gar- 
landed with creeping plants, there disappearing 
under a wild growth whose dripping foliage 
glistens in a ray of sunlight. At one time the 
Forest of Aitone rivaled Valdoniello in the grand 
proportions of its pines; but for many years the 
woodcutter has been at work, and the giants are 
gone. Nevertheless, the woods are beautiful with 
their young growth of beech and fir, and it is easy 
enough to find pines whose lowest branches are 
from seventy to a hundred feet above the ground. 
It is unnecessary to follow the route beyond the 
Fountain of Caracuto ; a cross path thence cuts 
off the uninteresting detour by the Bocca Sorra, 
and leads you directly to Evisa. 

The journey from Corte to Evisa by the Lake 
of Nino is long, and should not be made without 
mules and a stock of provisions. It cannot well 
be done under fourteen hours, and there is nota 
single hotel or auberge on the road. You can 
break the journey at Albertacce, but in that case 
you must depend upon the kindness of the in- 
habitants for your lodging. Happily for the trav- 
eler, hospitality is the one law that a Corsican 
never breaks. It is written—with a rude illustra- 
tion, on the gourds in which they carry their pro- 
vision of wine—that one Costa Ordioni shot his 
own son for violating the sacred right of the 
stranger under his roof to protection. With the 
air of a prince the peasant will offer you all that 
his house contains ; he will sleep in the open air 
that you may have his room, taking care to sweep 
it out and put clean sheets on the bed before- 
hand. But be careful how you respond to his 
generosity. If he offers hospitality you must on 
no account attempt to pay him for it. He ex- 
pects to be treated as your equal from the mo- 
ment you accept what he has to give,.and the 
suggestion of payment for hospitality is as much 
an insult to him as it would be to one of your 
own rank. He will refuse your money, and bow 
you out of the house with a humiliating conde- 
scension. Of course the case is different should 
you demand hospitality ; you are then justified in 
laying upon his table whatever you consider is 
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the pecuniary value of what you have received. 
At Nino there are shepherds’ huts in the vicinity 
of the lake, and in any of them you can get bread, 
milk, and possibly a dish of trout. Asa rule, the 
shepherds’ huts are squalid hovels, and the shep- 
herds themselves dirty, and about as strong a con- 
trast as you can imagine to the shepherd of poetry 
and Watteau. Sometimes there are sausages to be 
had, but as these delicacies are usually kept under 
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the bed as a place of security against the cats and 
dogs that prowl about, you will do better to con- 
fine yourself to bread and milk in some form— 
and the trout if you can get them. The hard 
cheese is good, so is the broccio, a kind of cream 
cheese, and the butter is excellent. They have 
the most primitive kind of churn in existence. It 
consists of a basin, and the first stick to hand. 
Cream is put in the basin, held over the fire till 
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the basin begins to feel unpleasantly warm, and 
then whipped until the butter forms. Through- 
out Corsica the milk used is that of the goat, 
the sheep, or the moufflon. Even at Ajaccio 
the only butter made from cow’s milk that is 
used comes from Italy. The herds are composed 
chiefly of the moufflon—an animal of the sheep 
kind, and identical with the caprovis of Greece. 
It is about the size of a small sheep, and, although 
covered with long silky 
hair instead of wool, 
bears a stronger resem- 
blance to the ram than 
to any other animal, 
both in regard to its 
horns: and its appear- 
ance. It is by nature 
extremely wild, and 
feeds on the buds and 
tender sprays of the 
machis that covers the 
open spaces on the hill- 
sides. Young moufflon 
is a very general article 
of diet; without the 
skin, they are sold in 
the towns for about 
thirty or thirty-five 
cents each. 

Evisa is a small town 
of about a thousand in- 
habitants. It has a 
small hotel, of the kind 
usually to be found in 
places of this size, where 
one can get a clean bed, 
plenty of simple food, 
and excellent wine, at a 
charge of about a dollar 
or a dollar and a quarter 
a day, coffee and cognac 
included. Cigars might 
very well be “thrown 
in” at this price, for 
they are to be had at the 
cost of four for two 
sous. You do well to 
make Evisa your head- 
quarters for a short period, as the country all 
around it-is savage and astonishing beyond imag- 
ination. A walk of a few miles in the direction 
of Chidazzo, for instance, produces an effect upon 
the mind that time can scarcely efface. There is 
something absolutely terrible in the savage grand- 
eur of the Spelunca; and the Gorge of Porto, 
near Eyisa, should be known to all who value an 
artistic education. To visit the Spelunca you 
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quit the carriage road near the Chapel of St. Cyp- winds around 
rian, cross the cemetery and descend to the west enormous 
by a path cut in the rock, and sufficiently steep blocks, some- 
to necessitate sure and careful footing. Little by times passes 
little the growth of machis disappears, and you under overhanging rocks that seem to menace the 
see nothing but the dark-red granite and the intruder for his temerity, and then follows the 
jagged needles that fret the sky line. The path edge of a precipice whose walls echo the rushing 
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of a torrent below. Descending by numberless 
zigzags, you reach the Bridge of Zaglia, where you 
cross the Porto near its junction with the Aitone. 
Then you find yourself at the bottom of an im- 
mense pit, walled in by rugged black granite: 
this is the Spelunca. The best effects of light and 
shade are to be obtained here about sunset, but on 
this excursion you will have to dispense with a 
guide, for though the men of Evisa are not want- 
ing in courage, there is not one who will trust 
himself in the “cavern” (spelunca) after dark. 
They affirm that it is haunted by sorcerers and 
evil spirits, and, indeed, the weird sounds that 
echo in the abysm and the aspect of those huge 
ravined rocks partly justify their superstition. 
The walk from Evisa to Porto by the forest 
road, if less grand, is scarcely less beautiful. 
Beyond St. Cyprian the route turns to the east, 
crosses a stream, skirts the chestnut woods of 
Evisa, and descending to the brawling little River 
Porto, continues along the left side for some dis- 
tance. After working in and out of the ravines 
that seam the side of Capo al Monte, the coun- 
try, thongh still exceedingly beautiful, becomes 
less and less savage, until at last you quit the red 
and black rocks, with their granite needles pierc- 
ing the blue, and descend through vineyards to 
Porto. The route from Porto to Ajaccio pene- 
trates the Calanches—a region of rocks scarcely 
less extraordinary than those about Evisa. Be- 
fore entering this chaos you follow the coast of 
the beautiful Gulf of Porto for a considerable 
distance. The road is cut in the side of the 
mountain, which plunges down here and there 
into the sea 800 feet below. Above these mag- 
nificent precipices the slopes are covered with 
trees and climbing plants. Arbutus, covered in 
March with orange and red fruit, tree heaths, 
cistus and myrtle, with a thousand flowering 
plants and ferns, grow with surprising vigor in 
the scanty soil, and wherever there is foothold 
for things of larger growth olives and evergreen 
oaks spring up, giving value to the red rocks and 
the intense blue of sky and sea. Beyond the 
Calanches to Vico, and thence across the penin- 
sula to Ajaccio, the road is tame in comparison 
with that which has gone before ; but enthusi- 
astic admiration is revived again by the first 
glimpse of Ajaccio—‘‘ the pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean ”— stretching out into the beautiful gulf, 
with orange gardens and olive groves in the rear 
sheltered under the hills, whose evergreen oaks 
stand out in relief against the purple mountains 
with their snowy crests. The diligence clatters 
up the Cours Napoléon through an avenue of 
elms, lofty as the six-storied houses they protect 
from the sun; farther up, the street is bordered 
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on each side with orange trees. <A theatre and 
an infinity of cafés are signs of civilization that 
the wanderer amongst mountains and squalid 
villages is not loath to see. You recollect that 
the town has historic interest when you reach the 
top of the Cours Napoléon, and see facing the 
sea before you a group representing the great 
Emperor mounted, with the four kings of his 
family at the corners of the pedestal on which 
he stands; and the great Emperor once more 
facing the sea on your left hand, with four 
spouting lions at his feet amidst a garden of 
tropical plants and swaying palms. You are re- 
minded that this was his birthplace, when a 
shabby individual leads you into a back street 
and points out the modest little dwelling with a 
marble tablet over the door attesting the fact ; 
and you cannot lose sight of the subject when 
you seek refuge and rest in the English quarter, 
for there, at the top of the Cours Grandval, are 
the two great blocks of granite that form a kind 
of cave, where you are told, more often than is 
necessary, that the great Emperor when a boy 
retired to meditate. At the present time the 
Corsican boy retires there to play. At the back 
of the grotto is a delightful valley planted with 
lemons and oranges, where one is free, as else- 
where in Corsica, to wander without fear of be- 
ing prosecuted for trespassing. The cultivated 
ground is broken up by a number of little ra- 
vines, brilliant with yellow oxalis, marigolds, 
allium, larkspur, linum and cyclamen in the 
early spring months, and watered with streams 
that leap and trickle from rock to rock. The 
hills above are covered with machis and shaded 
with fine olive trees and evergreen oaks. There 
is no season when these woods are bare or flower- 
less. The view from the hills is superb. Look- 
ing over the orange gardens with their graceful 
tufts of palm, you see the town spread out below, 
and stretching out into the gulf that lies inclosed 
with majestic mountains, that take on the ten- 
derest tints of blue and purple as the sun sinks. 
into the water beyond the Sanguinaire Islands. 
An English lady has done a great deal to make 
Ajaccio attractive to her countrymen. To begin 
with, she has made the place habitable by build- 
ing a range of charming houses in a boulevard, 
at a respectable distance from the narrow, dirty 
streets which form the town proper ; she has es- 
tablished an English church and three or four 
good hotels, provided a constant supply of excel- 
lent water, secured a perfect system of drainage, 
and, as a further sanitary precaution, planted the 
eucalyptus abundantly. There are a few Eng- 
lish residents, and a tolerable sprinkling of visit- 
ors during the winter months; the wonder is that. 
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there are not more residents and visitors. Living 
is cheap, the climate is delightful and far more 
dependable than the Riviera or even Naples—the 
thermometer registering in four years only one 
degree of frost ; dust, the plague of most of the 
Mediterranean resorts, is here unknown; and the 
difficulty of getting to the island is far less than 
that of getting to Algiers. The journey to Ajac- 
cio will be facilitated shortly by the completion 
of the railway between that town and Bastia. At 
present it extends to Corte on the east side of 
the mountains, and to Bocognano on the west, 
the ridge having to be crossed by diligence. As 
far as the visitor is concerned, there would be no 
need of that railway if some one only would do 
for Bastia what Miss Campbell has done for Ajac- 
cio ; it would then be habitable to people of nice 
senses and delicate susceptibilities, and a charm- 
ing winter resort. ‘There are a score of delight- 
ful walks in the vicinity of Ajaccio, and if these 
tempt you, as they must, to make a still longer 
excursion, there is one that (taken toward the 
end of April) will afford three days of perpetual 
delight. Take the diligence from the Cours Na- 
poléon to St. Marie Siché, in order to get quickly 
over the ground you may have tramped before, 
and thence walk to Bicchisano, where there is a 
decent auberge to sleep at. Leaving Bicchisano 
early in the morning, you will reach Olmetto in 
the evening. The third day you descend to Pro- 
priano, and taking the boat there, steam round 
Cape Muro and down the beautiful gulf to Ajac- 
cio. This delightful tour may be extended by 
taking the diligence from Propriano to Sarténe 
(all uphill), and returning the next morning, 
through the woods of cork trees and fields of 
flowers, on foot. Near Sarténe is the village 
where the Corsican brothers dwelt in the imag- 
ination of Alexander Dumas. The country there- 
abouts is still plentifully supplied with bandits. 
As there exists a great deal of misconception with 
regard to the Corsican bandits, it may be well to 
assure the visitor that he has nothing whatever to 
fear from them. They are by no means to be 
confounded with the brigands who cut off your 
toes and send them to your family for business 
purposes, with a request for ransom. They are 
simply outlaws, who will not pay taxes, or will 
cut each other’s throats in vendetta, or in some 
other way defy the laws of civilization and the 
penal code of the French Government. They 
have never been known to rob or injure a stran- 
ger; if you have the good fortune to fall in with 
one upon your expeditions you will admit that no 
one in the world could be kinder or more courte- 
ous. A short time since three English ladies 
made a tour through the villages about Sarténe 
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with a magic lantern, which they exhibited for: 
the amusement and instruction of the villagers. 
Nothing of the kind had ever beon seen before,. 
and the anberges in which they gave their mod- 
est entertainment were crowded every night by 
men who came leagues to see the marvelous pict- 
ures. It was a curious sight—those three deli- 
cate ladies unprotected, in face of an audience: 
made up almost exclusively of men, dark-eyed 
and black-bearded, and every one of them armed 
with a gun, The only enemies they met with 
were a couple of gendarmes, who in the name 
of the law sent them back to Ajaccio. 

The foregoing tours, including even the ascent 
of Monte Cinto and descent into the Spelunca, 
are all practicable to a woman with an ordinary 
amount of strength and adaptability to circum- 
stances ; but there is one which ought not to be 
neglected by those whose endurance is just a lit- 
tle beyond the average—a tour through the For- 
ests of Bavella and St. Pietro di Verde, with the: 
magnificent descent to Ghisonaccia by the defile 
of the Inzecca. Before starting it is advisable 
to get a written permit from the Bureau des. 
Ponts et Chausées, which will enable you to ob- 
tain refreshment and a bed in the maisons fores- 
ti¢res or maisons de cantonniers upon the road ; 
otherwise the amount of endurance required will 
be very great indeed, for you may travel for days. 
without seeing an auberge. For those who only 
wish to dive into the forest in search of ferns and 
flowers, or to follow the course of a tumbling 
stream for a few miles with no other guide than 
inclination, it will be sufficient to choose as a. 
centre either Levie, Zouza or Ghisoni, where the 
auberges are good, wine excellent, game plenti- 
ful and trout delicious. In addition to these ad- 
vantages the air is pure, and some of the most 
beautiful views on the island are within easy dis- 
tance. 

Ghisoni is in itself remarkable—a little town 
perched on the side of Monte Calvi, about 2,000 
feet above the sea, the houses built on terraces 
one under the other, with a stream brawling along 
at its feet, and the fantastic turrets and walls and 
battlements of the grand Kyrie and Christe- 
Eleison rocks forming the sky line, 5,000 feet 
from the sea level, in front. It is worth while 
rising early to see these rocks as they take on the 
tender tints of coming day and gradually flame 
up in the rising sun, About eight miles from 
Ghisoni is the Refuge de Marmano, a queer little 
village most picturesquely placed near the bottom 
of a great basin formed by the circling hills. On 
every side the streams tumble down among the 
rocks through the changing shadow of chestnut 
and pine, beech and birch, and uniting a little 
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lower than the 
village, form the 
Fium’ Orbo. Be- 
yond the Col de 
Verde lies the 
forest, which in 
some parts has not 
yet been touched 
by the hand of 
man, and here are 
to be found the 
finest trees in the 
island. A dozen 
miles from Levie, 
the descent into 
the Forest of Ba- 
vella offers a series 
of exquisite pict- 
ures; now grand, 
now pretty, but 
always beautiful. 
About the month 
of June the forest 
is pervaded with 
the odor of a par- 
ticularly fragrant 
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thyme with a red flower, by which Napoleon said 
he could scent his native isle far out at sea. 
There are two ways of descending to Ghison- 
accia by the defile of the Inzecca. One is to go 
in a hired voiture, the other to accompany a tim- 
ber wain on foot. The latter is the preferable 
way, but if you wil/ go in a carriage, be very care- 
ful to ascertain if there be any wains on the road 
before starting, and wait till the road is clear, for 
it is impossible for two vehicles to pass each other. 
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views are magnificent. At one instant through a. 
deep fissure you catch sight of the beach and the 
sea beyond. It is a sight to take your breath 
away. <A little way beyond this the passage of the- 
Inzecca passes an immense block of serpentine, 
literally overhanging the Fium’ Orbo, which 
foams white far below amongst the enormous 
blocks of rock blasted from the hillside ; every- 
where there is a prolific growth of myrtle and cis- 
tus, heath and fern, the latter including many 
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The road is about ten feet in width, with a sheer 
precipice on one side, and only one dock in the 
whole course.- If two vehicles meet one must 
back, and it would not be the wain. If either of 
them went over the precipice it would probably 
be the lighter carriage. ; 

The road has been blasted from the side of the 
mountain, and following the meandering course 
of the Fium’ Orbo, passes through cuttings in the 
bright-red schist and green serpentine. The 
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rare varieties. The road here is perilous in the 
extreme; at one point where there is no sort of’ 
parapet to guard the road the timber on the 
wains in turning the corner actually overhangs 
the abyss. The men who guide it along the nar- 
row road at the critical moment hang on, and so 
pass the point where there is no room for them 
to set foot. One day a poor woman who had fallen 
asleep in this particularly disagreeable part was 
suddenly awoke by the cries of the quickly de- 
scending charretiers. There was no time to jump 
up and run, and she only saved herself from be- 
ing swept over the precipice by clinging to the 
rock. But the fright killed her. Your guide, 
who tells you the remarkable story with tears in 
his eyes, will, if you ask him, lay his finger on 
the exact spot where this happened. Yet you 
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will find it difficult to believe him ; for the woman 
who could compose herself to sleep on the brink 
of such a precipice would, of necessity, have 
nerves that nothing short of a fall to the bottom 
-could shake. 

Bonifacio, standing on the land’s end of Cor- 
sica, is the last, but not least, worthy place of in- 
terest on this imperfect list. It is altogether ex- 
-ceptional. ‘There is not in all Europe another 
town like it. It differs from any other place in 
-Corsica—both in regard to its buildings and the 
character of its inhabitants. ILere, contrary to 
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with stalactites, and the rocks, covered with a 
peculiar kind of violet moss, reflect the most 
beautiful tints upon the water, the motion of the 
boat making the surface look as if it were covered 
with lacework of jewels and gold. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Dragonetta, where, in 
addition to the reflections from above, the rocks 
at the bottom, seen through a sheet of water 
absolutely transparent, have the color of garnet 
and coral and lapis lazuli. From the Dragonetta 
you enter another cave where the sea does not 
penetrate. ‘There you get a fine view of the great 
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the rule that prevails elsewhere on the island, the 
women are not suffered to do any werk, and the 
men are brusque and inhospitable. They even 
speak a dialect of their own. The old town cov- 
ers a projecting limestone rock 200 feet above the 
sea, and is so undermined by the action of the 
sea that many of the houses are abandoned as un- 
safe. 

The grottoes excavated by the sea are exceed- 
ingly curious and beautiful, and rival, although 
they do not excel, the celebrated grottoes of 
Capri. They are accessible by boat under certain 
conditions of the sea. Most of them are hung 


grotto, with a glimpse of the blue sea beyond seen 
through the mouth of the cave. The mass of 
color is dazzling. Your guide will inevitably try 
to make you see in the outline of the opening a 
perfect representation of the coast of Corsica; he 
will also suggest that you, in accordance with the 
custom of visitors, will take your déjeuner, and 
open the bottles he was careful to provide you 
with before starting. From these material things 
you will be glad to paddle out alone into the half- 
light of the fairy grotto, and leave your guide in 
possession of the coveted bottles. The old town 
is medizyal in its aspect and unsavoriness, but 
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there are two or three churches worth visiting ; 
and the grand view of Sardinia from the citadel 
ought not to be neglected. 

One word, in conclusion, with regard to the 
time of visiting this beautiful island. The guide- 


books tell you that you should visit Corsica be- 
tween April and October; but if you are wise 
you will visit Bastia and Ajaccio at least between 
October and April, for in this way may you add 
another summer to your existence. 


A LEGEND OF THE ROBIN. 


By Netty Harr Woopwortu. 


In the hush of the silence preceding, 
When the rocks were rent in twain, 

When the veil of the temple parted 
And the dead were alive again, 


From her nest on the leafy hillside 
A robin heard the cry 

Of the agonized Redeemer 
As the hour of death drew nigh, 


And hushing the dear bird children 
Who called for their daily bread, 

She left them alone for a season 
And flew to the cross instead. 


For her heart was filled with pity 
As she saw the thorny crown 

That had pierced the bleeding forehead, 
And the drops that were trickling down ; 


And she perched on the cross above Him— 
With infinite, tender care 

She plucked from the bleeding forehead 
The thorns that had entered there; 


And she sang to the dying Saviour— 
So mournful and sweet and clear 
Was the song she sang, that the angels 

Paused in their flight to hear. 


When the mission of love was ended 
She flew to the dear home nest, 

But the marks of the cruel thorn crown 
She bore on her blood-stained breast. 


Strange only a bird should pity 

When that tryst with death He kept, 
When the angels veiled their faces 

And in sorrowing silence wept ; 


When the Lord of the earth and heaven, 
Ay, the Lord of the sea and sky, 
Was dying, despised, forsaken, 
A robin alone drew nigh! 


Oh, pitying robin, I love you! 
My bird of the sunny skies, 

You are blended for aye with the Master, 
My Lord of the Paradise! 
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By ELizABETH C, WINTER. 


Ir was finished at last—the new house on Gid- 
eon’s Ranch—at least sufficiently finished for do- 
mestic purposes, for smoke had been seen to issue 
from the stovepipe that projected itself through 
the roof of the lean-to kitchen ; and a few days 
later the solitary inhabitant of Haunted Gulch, 
standing at the door of her small cabin, saw sev- 
eral white garments fluttering in the breeze on a 
single clothesline that extended from the side of 
the kitchen to the trunk of a lightning-blasted 
tree about twenty feet distant. 

The observer had ‘‘long sight,” and as she 
stood watching the fluttering garments, neaily 
half a mile distant, a sudden and unusual expres- 
sion came into her face. , Her dark and sunken 
eyes flashed, and a flush warmed her cheek and 
slowly spread over her visage. 

She was a tall woman, of a spare form, a trifle 
bent in the shoulders, and looked to be about 
forty or forty-five years of age. Her hair was 
long and abundant, turning gray across the fore- 
head and temples, but wound up tightly and 
pinned in a close knot at the back. Still further 
concealed by. the brown calico sunbonnet that 
was seldom removed except at night, any chance 
beholder had little cause to suspect its beauty 
and abundance. But now, as she suddenly 
straightened her figure, pushing back her sun- 
bonnet till it lay on her shoulders, and raising 
both hands to shade her eyes, she looked ten 
years younger on the instant, and if not hand- 
some, certainly interesting. 

** Land alive !” she exclaimed, in quick, gasp- 
ing tones; ‘‘them’s female fixin’s a-hangin’ on 
that clothesline, or I’m a-dreamin’! I ain’t seen 
a sister woman in nigh onto ten years, an’ I didn’t 
know either as I ever cared to see another; but 
how the sight o’ them skirts an’ things a-flutter- 
in’ there do make my heart beat! If she’s black, 
brown or white, I’m goin’ over there to see her 
before I’m an hour older.” 

Without entering the cabin, and merely catch- 
ing the piece of twine that dangled outside the 
door and served to unlatch it when shut, she 
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drew it toward her with a strong, quick move- 
ment, and turned toward the footpath that led 
out of the ravine. 

This woman knew well that her house, with her 
belongings, was safe. In the first place it con- 
tained nothing that even an Indian would have 
thought worth stealing ; and there was not a man 
of any color in the neighborhood for many miles 
about but was sworn to do her service, or who 
would have hesitated to risk his life to protect 
her. 

Ten years before, Laurestine Kirk had made 
her appearance there with a young brother who 
was dying of consumption. They took up their 
abode in a tumble-down old cabin at the head of 
a ravine called Haunted Gulch ; but George Kirk 
didn’t die then. There was something in the 
pure, fresh air and the balsamic odor of the great 
dark Norwegian firs which covered all the wild 
hills about that brought him life and health ; and 
he might have lived out the years of a good old 
age but for an epidemic of fever that broke out 
in the following summer. The disease was brought 
by a Mexican half-breed, who was the first to die 
of it; and it was during this scourge that Laures- 
tine and her brother nursed the sick men with 
such skill and devotion that the still delicate con- 
sumptive youth was the only one who fell a vic- 
tim to it. ‘*Lone Star” (the playful contrac- 
tion of her stately name bestowed on her by her 
brother) was left lone indeed to mourn his loss 
and to watch over his grave at the foot of a sol- 
emn, dark Norway pine, through the whispering 
branches of which, night and day, every breeze 
that stirred rustled a gentle, dirgelike music. 

At first the men supposed Lone Star would 
have left the place, broken-hearted and lonely as 
she must be; but as she didn’t go every unmar- 
ried man in the camp offered to console her, 
promising to do his level best to fill her bereaved 
heart. But she gave them all the same answer : 

“When I left my home with George I was a 
married woman, and no one has sent me the 
news yet that I’m a widder. When I find out— 
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well, mebbe I'll tell yer ; till then—no, thank ye 
kindly.” 

Since then the camp had broken up, for gold 
had not been found ; and many of the men had 
gone away entirely, while others had taken up 
small claims here and there, some trying farming 
and some raising sheep, but all friendly and at- 
tentive to the one woman in the settlement, who 
was now growing old, and who was cared for in 
a curiously chivalrous manner by all the men 
about, each one of whom still held himself bound 
to fulfill the offer of matrimony made years ago, 
although perhaps secretly thankful now that Lone 
Star failed to proclaim herself ‘‘a widder.” 

The place known as Gideon’s Ranch had been a 
claim taken up and abandoned years before ; and 
when, some months ago, loads of boards and 
shingles had arrived there, and, a few days later, 
carpenters had made their appearance, Lone Star 
felt within her, for the first time since she had 
left her far-away home, a strange thrill, a mys- 
terious longing for companionship. Day by day 
she watched the house, building so rapidly that 
each morning she realized the advance since the 
day before, never inquiring of herself the cause 
of her intense interest—indeed, hardly aware of 
it ; but comprehending it in a moment when she 
saw those fluttering white garments on the dis- 
tant clothesline waving and blowing in the sum- 
mer breeze. 

Not since she was a young girl in the far-away 
New England meadows had Lone Star walked so 
quickly as she was now hastening along the well- 
worn footpath and over the greensward sprinkled 
with wild pansies and ‘‘ baby-blue-eyes.” In- 
deed, she had presently to pause for breath, and 
with a half-strangling gasp she pressed her hand 
to her heart as she remembered the old ‘stitch 
in her side ” that she had once suffered from but 
had long ceased to trouble herself about. She sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and pulled 
handfuls of the tiny blue flower so well named, 
and sighed. 

**T always did love babies,” she said, aloud. 
She had lived so long alone that she always 
thought aloud, and would, indeed, have forgot- 
ten speech itself. if she had not done so. ‘I 
could have loved a baby even better than a hus- 
band. But there !—what’s the use? Mercy sake ! 
I ain’t even thought such things in years. I 
s’pose it must be the sight o’ them female fixin’s ;” 
and starting up, she looked aheud toward the 
clothesline, with its load of garments now quite 
stationary, for even the faint summer breeze had 
ceased to stir them. 

The distance between her and the new house 
was but a few hundred yards, and she could see 
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various white garments, some trimmed with ruf- 
fles and some with lace. 

“‘ Mighty airish she must be !” said Lone Star. 
“‘Comes from Boston, p’r’aps.” 

Then as she neared the house, still taking a 
mental inventory of the things on the clothes- 
line, her heart gave a bound as with a quick 
glance she took in the meaning of several little 
white frocks, embroidered flannel petticoats whose 
owner must be about two feet high, and dainty 
lace-trimmed pinafores. 

““A baby!” she exclaimed. ‘‘They’ve got a 
baby! Ain’t I glad, though? An’ wa’n’t it 
smart in me to come right over first thing ?” 

The door opened as she advanced, and a young 
woman appeared in the aperture framed by the 
two sides of the door, and looking indeed, as Lone 
Star thought, ‘‘jest’s if she needed a frame, too, 
for surely she was a pictur’.” 

“€ Mornin’ !” said Lone Star, as the two pairs 
of eyes met—mute admiration in the one and po- 
lite wonder in the other. 

“‘Good morning !” said the stranger, in a voice 
whose tone showed the benefit of culture, for it 
was sweet and low. 

“I’m yer nearest neighbor,” said Lone Star, 
“‘an’ I couldn’t stay away another minute. I’m 
sure ye’ll excuse me when I tell ye I ain’t seen a 
woman in ’most ten years, and didn’t even know 
as I wanted to till I see them things o’ yourn 
hangin’ on the clothesline.” 

“Oh, you poor thing !” exclaimed the owner 
of the sweet voice. ‘‘ How quite too awful! Do 
come in !” 

And with the contagious good-fellowship of the 
West she soon had her visitor in her best room, 
and the two were speedily exchanging confidences 
as if they had been old friends newly met after a 
long absence. 

“* You come from back East, too, then ?” asked 
Lone Star ; and imperceptibly her manner of ex- 
pressing herself became more like the speech of 
her companion. ‘That must be why I take so 
to you. Itseems natural and homelike to talk to 
anyone who’s ever been near Boston.” 

‘Why, I come from Boston ; so does Mr. Wood 
—that’s my husband, you know.” 

“Wood ?” said Lone Star, musingly. 

“Yes. Perhaps you know my husband—or, at 
least, his name, I mean ?” 

‘*No; I never knew anyone named Wood. My 
own name is Kirk—Mrs. Kirk—but they call me 
Lone Star hereabouts. ‘'That’s a long story, tho’, 
and I'll tell you about it some other time. You 
must wonder to hear me talk, Mrs. Wood, but I 
feel to say anythin’ to you. I expect it’s because 
I’ve been so long without seein’ a woman—oh, 
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Lord ! oh, Lord! how’ve I ever borne it? I’m 
’most suffocatin’? now to think of it! An’ all 
those years I thought Iso hated women! An’ I 
do—I do, Mrs. Wood, an’ with reason, too, as 
you'll say when I’ve told you. Seems like as if 
I'd been waitin’ all these years to tell it to you; 
an’ I must, too, or my heart will burst.” 

She stopped and gasped, and then breathed 
hard for a minute or two, and pressed her hand 
upon her side. 

Mrs Wood looked frightened, and wondered if 
she had any more such neighbors ; but Lone Star 
presently controlled an emotion that had prom- 
ised to be too much for her. 

“‘Don’t be scared,” she said, gently, and with a 
pitiful smile. ‘It’s only a stitch in my side—an 
old pain I used to have years ago, an’ it’s come 
back on me this mornin’—guess I walked too 
quick comin’ up the ravine. My story’s a com- 
mon one, an’ can be told in a few words. I never 
thought to tell it to anyone, but I feel I must 
tell it to you. You'll understand how—how hard 
it is—an’ you'll know I couldn’t tell it to every- 
one. Oh, you are so pooty! so pooty! I never 
saw anyone like you—so beautiful, an’ so lovely, 
too !” 

‘The younger woman laughed softly, and the 
delicate pink in her cheek deepened to a bright 
rose tint. Lone Star continued to gaze at her 
with the undisguised and simple admiration of a 
child. She might have been twenty-six or twenty- 
eight years of age, judging by a certain maturity 
of expression when she was in a thoughtful mood, 
but at this moment she looked like a girl, and a 
young girl, too, for her light-brown silken hair 
was half loose about her shoulders, and clung in 
curly confusion about her candid brow and trans- 
parent temples. Her dainty nose could hardly be 
called retroussé, yet it possessed a piquant fas- 
cination unknown to the most perfect Grecian or 
most delicate aquiline type of the feature; and 
her mouth and chin had still the soft outlines 
of childhood. Ter figure alone betrayed her— 
though slender and graceful as a lily ; her sim- 
ple muslin dress, half loose at the throat, showed 
the outline of a neck and bust that might have 
served as the model for young Motherhood. 

Lone Star drew a long sigh of mingled despair 
and admiration. 

‘© Ah,” she said, ‘“‘if I had looked like you he 
never would have left me !” 

“¢T’m go sorry for you !” the young woman said, 
softly. 

In the few years she had been traveling about 
the world Mrs. Wood had met many strange per- 
sons; and her brief experience of Western life 
had made her familiar with experiences that 
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would have seemed quite impossible in her early 
home. But even with her increased knowledge 
of a strange, unknown world she felt that her 
present visitor must be ‘‘a little touched in the 
head,” and she pitied her. 

‘*Yes, I knew that you would be sorry ; for 
you are sweet and gentle, and good, too—you’re 
not the kind to win a woman’s husband away 
from her.” 

Mrs. Wood flushed deeply, and instinctively 
drew back. 


‘*God forbid !” she said, fervently. ‘I would 
think it a great crime.” 
‘Ah, yes, dear !” sighed Lone Star. ‘If only 


she had been of your kind! But there’s so 
many that ain’t; an’ if it hadn’t been her it 
would ha’ been another. Dick was sure to leave 
me. I had no right to marry him. I was ten 
year older than he was, an’ that’s always a mis- 
take ; aun’ if I had needed some one to love, why, 
there was always George. George was my brother, 
an’ I’d always been like a mother to him. He was 
years younger than me, an’ sickly; and I had 
tended him from a baby, for my mother died when 
he was born. Strange, I’m dretful fond o’ babies 
—’pears as if I might ha’ got along without a hus- 
band. But George, he growed up, an’ was a tall 
young fellow; an’ there comes a time when a 
woman’s heart cries out for something of her own 
—something straight from God. 

““Dick was a handsome fellow, an’ he made 
love to me. It’s years ago, an’ I wasn’t bad-look- 
in’ then, but not like you. An’ old, old enough to 
be his mother, he told me once when he was in a 
temper. I had some money, too; but I don’t 
think it was all on account of that, tho’ folks 
said so, an’ I gave him pretty much the whole of 
it before the first year was out. But I'll always 
think Dick liked me at first, an’ before he saw 
her. But soon I began to look older, an’ he 
seemed to get younger ; an’ every pretty girl for 
miles ’round flirted with him an’ made eyes at 
him, an’—well, yes, I suppose I had a temper. 
There was times when I felt clean crazy. He said 
I was jealous, an’ the girls he flirted with laughed 
at me, and one day he was—gone / 

“*When I found that no girl in the place was 
missin’ I thought he’d come back after a spell, 
’specially when his money gave out, forgettin’ 
how I’d given him the control of ’most every dol- 
lar I’d ever owned. Well, he never came; an’ 
the looks of pity an’ the whispers was more’n I 
could bear. I felt bitter to all the world, but 
most of all to women! I knew some woman had 
taken him from me, bunt I never could find out 
who she was—lucky for her, mebbe, an’ lucky for 
me, for I think I’d ha’ killed her! From that 
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time, Mrs. Wood, I’ve hated all women for her 
sake—just as at this moment it seems to me I 
could love all of ’em for yours.” 

«‘But I should think you would hate your hus- 
band, Mrs. Kirk—if you must hate anyone. He’s 
the most to blame.” 

«Surely. But women ain’t just, Mrs. Wood ; 
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But, Mrs. Wood, what’s that ? I meant to ask 
you—seems as if I heard 4 

Lone Star turned toward the sound—a soft, 
cooing sound ; and a color almost as pretty as the 
young mother’s rushed over her face. 

“«That’s my baby !” exclaimed Mrs. Wood, dart- 


ing out of the room, and returning with a laugh- 
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‘(THE CHILD WAS BENDING DOWNWARD, HIS FATHER HOLDING HIM LIGHTLY IN ONE ARM.” 


they act as they feel. You can reason about it 
because no woman’s took your husband from you. 
If one ever does you'll know better. You’ll want 
to kill the woman, an’ you’ll keep on lovin’ the 
man just the same. ‘I'hat’s how I’ve felt now for 
ten years an’ more; an’ if I was to see him now, 
an’ her—well, I don’t know—only it makes my 
head spin to remember how I used to love Dick ! 


ing, rollicking, rosy, blue-eyed child in her arms. 
‘‘He’s so good!” she said. ‘I’ve a nurse for 
him, but she hasn’t got here yet ; and our China 
boy hasn’t come yet either. But Harry hasn’t been 
a bit of trouble. We got here last night quite 
late, though our things arrived all this week, and 
there was a woman here to fix up. Oh, I see you 
wonder what we are going to do with so many 
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people in such a bit of a place as this. Well, the 
fact is, Mrs. Kirk, I’ve got to have servants. I 
was brought up that way, and can’t get along 
without them ; and Harry—my husband, I mean 
—says this is only the beginning of our house. 
Our marriage was a sort of runaway match, be- 
cause my people disapproved awfully ; and they 
are only now beginning to appreciate my hus- 
band. But papa saw that I was going to die if 
anything parted me from Harry, and at the last 
moment, as it were, he gave his consent, and we 
were married in my father’s house—though we 
left my home at once, and as it seemed, then, for- 
ever. My people would now be glad to have us 
back, however, because Harry has done so splen- 
didly and been so successful ever since we came 
West. But my husband says No; he hates Bos- 
ton, and vows nothing will ever get him where 
its east winds can blow on him again.” 

Lone Star listened with her ears, but not with 
her mind. Her gaze was riveted on the child. 

«¢ Beats all how I love children !” she said, rais- 
ing her wet eyes apologetically toward the child’s 
mother. ‘‘An’ they seem to know it, too, little 
angels! Children do sense one’s feelings so 
quick! What a beauty he is! I do love blue 
eyes! Favors his pa, I guess,” with a quick 
glance at Mrs. Wood’s large, soft brown eyes. 

<‘ Yes, he’s got his father’s eyes, and the same 
yellow hair.” 

“Seems as he’d a-been handsome enough, no 
matter which of you he favored most,” said Lone 
Star. ‘* But I’d ha’ been thankful for any kind ; 
in my eyes there ain’t no homely children. Some- 
times, Mrs. Wood, I feel as if God had been real 
hard on me. First He took my mother before I’d 
even growed up; then my husband ran away ; 
and next off I couldn’t even keep George with 
me. An’I wouldn’t complain, either, if I’d only 
had a child of my own. But p’r’aps it’s as well 
as it is. It might ha’ been a boy like this—I’m 
so dretful fond o’ boys—an’ then he’d a-growed 
up, an’ some woman would ha’ got him away from 
me. Land alive! I never thought of that before. 
Well, there’s one misery I’ve escaped, and I guess 
T’ll go home now and feel thankful. Do come 
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an’ see me sometimes, Mrs. Wood ; an’ let me come 
an’ love your baby a bit, won’t you ?” 

“« Yes, indeed, and glad to have you,” said the 
pretty mother, heartily. 

Then, at the sound of an approaching footstep, 
she turned toward the door. Lone Star also 
turned her head slightly, but without moving, 
and her gaze rested on the man standing in the 
doorway, the full light shining on his blond 
beauty, his blue eyes, and his waving, silky, yel- 
low hair. Her lips formed his name, ‘ Dick !” 
but no sound was audible except a hoarse, chok- 
ing moan of pain. Her arms relaxed their hold 
on the child, and he slid, unhurt but frightened, 
to the floor. His mother darted toward him, and 
as she caught him up and hushed his crying she 
did not hear the name that had fallen from her 
husband’s lips. 

** Laurestine !’”’ he said, and stood a moment as 
if changed to stone. 

Then he stepped between the two women. 

“Lift her into my room, Harry—quick ! she’s 
fainting. Now, lay her on the bed, dear, and 
hold the baby. It’s her heart, poor thing ! She’s 
been complaining of the pain. Tl get the water 
and the smelling salts.” 

She was gone even while she spoke, and Lone 
Star’s eves slowly unclosed. She tried to speak, 
and only a rattling in the throat was heard ; but 
she forced even that horrible sound into articu- 
late words : 

“‘She must never know. Promise me.” 

He promised readily, eagerly ; and the listener 
smiled. 

When Mrs. Wood returned, a few minutes later, 
the woman lay in that dread stillness that says 
more than any sound that can be made in words. 
The man stood by the bed, gazing down on her, 
his face blanched and horror-stricken, an expres- 
sion in his eyes as of one rescued from something 
worse than death ; the child was bending down- 
ward, his father holding him lightly in one arm, 
and while he made sweet cooing noises like the 
love notes of a dove, he clasped the dead, cold 
hand and held it between his own warm, pink 
little palms, 


THE. GOLDEN GATE, 
AND SOME OTHER CALIFORNIA MARVELS. 


By M. V. 


THE “‘ Golden Gate” is one of the wonders of 
the Pacific slope. It is not merely the fact that 
it is the entrance to the only good harbor the 
coast has for more than a thousand miles of sea 
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line, giving the city that lies there its unparal- 
leled advantages ; nor is it the further fact that 
it is the only outlet there is for all the waters of 
California in a stretch of her territory some 500 
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miles long north and south, and about 160 miles 
wide, embracing a superficial area of nearly 
100,000 square miles; nor is it the other fact 
that it constitutes the only break there is in the 
Coast Range of mountains for some 500 miles ; 
but its geological history otherwise is full of in- 
terest and marvel. 

In bygone ages the whole of the country now 
embraced in the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys appears to have been the bed of an ancient 
inland sea, the western confines of which were 
what is now known as the ‘Coast Range,” 
mountains on the Pacific slope, a range that is 
now, in nearly all its course, well in sight of the 
sea westwardly. This range appears also to have 
once extended out into the Pacific beyond the 
Golden Gate, taking in the present pyramidal 
homes of the San Francisco sea lions, on the 
high bald rocks that shoot up from the ocean 
depths a few miles out from the mainland. 

There is no determining in what age of the 
world occurred the great convulsions in nature 
which produced the break in the Coast Range, 
giving the Golden Gate its present configuration. 
Doubtless the great chasm of the Yosemite, and 
the cleft in the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, 
through which rolls the Columbia River waters— 
doubtless these and other similar phenomena on 
the Pacific slope, including those of the Salt 
Luke basin, were all produced at the same pe- 
riod. It may have been that period referred to 
in the Mosaic record when “ the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up.” 

In the break made in the Coast Range where 
is now the Golden Gate the outward rush of the 
waters, previously long confined eastwardly, cut 
the opening now seen at San Francisco. The 
walls about this wonderful portal are in places 
high, steep, rocky, bare, picturesque and sub- 
lime. Southward, facing the sea, the aspect of 
the country is somewhat bleak, with rounded 
sand hill and dune. 

Part of the city of San Francisco is built upon 
the end of the Coast Range that juts up to the 
north. The principal part of the city is to the 
eastward, along the bay, at the foot of the range, 
much of it built on soil artificially made in en- 
croachments upon the bay. It is this part of the 
city—that which is built on the artificially made 
soil—which suffers most in times of the modern 
earthquake. The high grounds westwardly are 
known as ‘‘Nob Hill,” where the nabobs, or 
money princes, of the city live—the residences 
there reached by a cable line of cars in an as- 
cent of some of the most precipitous streets oc- 
cupied by residences in any city of the world. 
Still further westwardly, stretching toward the 
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Pacific, and on the western face of the mountain 
range, is the City Park. On the southern bor- 
der of this park winds the railway running down 
to the ocean at the city’s bathing resort below the 
Cliff House. 

The Cliff House is the seaside hotel, the resort 
of people intent on pleasure and sightseeings. 
The building sits on a high gray cliff overlook- 
ing, in nearly every direction, the scenery that 
extends many miles away. One of the many 
attractions consists in the good view obtained 
from the hotel of the sea lions in their frolics out 
in the ocean below. These sea lions, protected by 
law, are now seen to be, like many other Cali- 
fornia treasures, curses in disguise, for while they 
please the eyes for a moment, they have become 
so numerous and so voracious as feeders that 
they have seriously injured the fish supply of the 
city, depredating as they do to a fearful extent 
on the finny tribes that would enter the Golden 
Gate. 

As I have said, there is no outlet for the Sierra 
Nevada waters of California for some 500 miles, 
except through this Golden Gate. But both north 
and south of San Francisco there is a narrow and 
beautiful strip of country lying between the Coast 
Range and the sea, and which has some interest- 
ing small rivers, the largest and most important 
being the Los Angeles in the south and the Rus- 
sian River in the north. 

The Los Angeles River is noted for its immense 
overflows, and for the magnificent orange farms 
along its course. The valley is the home of the 
richest flora in America, even tenderest roses and 
geraniums growing there in prodigal splendor 
in open air, and blooming in profusion the year 
round. The country supplies the city markets 
with finest of fruits and vegetables fresh every 
day in the year ; strawberries and tomatoes ripen- 
ing there regularly each and every month in the 
year. 

The Russian River country is famous for its 
wheat. It is one of the most charming regions 
in all California. The valley was the home of 
the early Russian settlers, who came down from 
Alaska to grow bread for their more northern 
brethren. The name “ Russian” tells its own 
history. 

The river nomenclature of California is full of 
intensely interesting facts. Although there are 
evidences showing that this country is one of the 
oldest-settled parts of the continent, its principal 
river names tell of the Spanish occupancy of the 
region in the seventeenth century. Wherever 
the Spanish priesthood remained long enough it 
robbed the country of the prehistoric nomenclat- 
ure, supplanting the old aboriginal Indian names 
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with a coinage memorial of its own ecclesias- 
ticism. Those old Spanish priests of our Western 
World were the greatest Vandals and iconoclasts— 
so far as nomenclature especially is concerned— 
that the human race has ever shown. They did 
more to rob the world of ancient river names than 
any other people of history. Up to the period of 
their invasion of this country mankind had gen- 
erally respected and perpetuated the prehistoric 
river names, as ancient landmarks which the 
fathers had set, and which were not to be re- 
moved. From the immemorial past—through 
successive generations and nations—old titles of 
waters had been held sacred and inviolate. To 
perpetuate them seemed a duty that man had 
obeyed in all the past ages. 

But when the Spaniard made his advent into 
the New World, with sword and crucifix as the 
instruments and tokens of civilization, the priest- 
hood felt it their duty to make everything subor- 
dinate to their ecclesiasticism, and they not only 
suppressed the old aborigines when these refused 
to recognize cowl and crucifix, but they did all 
they could to suppress the very memorials of the 
extinct peoples—the old titles left by them as 
their heritage to the coming civilization—river 
names which the aboriginal red man had kept in- 
delibly fixed in the unwritten tradition, from the 
immemorial past. It is seen that the old titles 
are not the coinage of the savages of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but they represent the 
tongue of the earliest colonists of the Western 
World, just as the old names of the East echo the 
speech of the primitive colonists there. 

Wherever the Spaniard has gone as a conqueror 
there are found the footprints or traces of his ec- 
clesiasticism. The priest can be followed in 
America just as the Celts of old can be traced 
over Western Europe—by the record of their 
language, by the shreds of speech dropped by 
the wayside in their journeys, in titles yet ex- 
isting in the country’s nomenclature. 

But with the Spanish it is all ecclesiasticism, 
except in rare instances : Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Joaquin, San Francisco, Santa Inez, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Barbara, Sacramento — these, and 
scores of other “‘saints’” and churchly titles, 
show the ruling. spirit of the missionary. The 
priesthood tried—so it would appear—to find a 
water or a place for each and every martyr- 
dom and memorabilia of the calendar. You 
can count, almost on your fingers’ ends, the old 
aboriginal titles left in the California river no- 
menclature ; others, with a spirit apparently im- 
mortal, still exist as local appellations, testi- 
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monials of the ancient tongue that gave them 
birth and coinage. Here are Mohave, Natoma, 
Tehoma, Caloosa, Petaluma, Tahoe, Yuma and 
its identity Ywba—these and a few others fraught 
with their ancient secrecies. 

I have staied in a previous paragraph that 
there were evidences showing the Pacific slope 
of our country to have been one of the earliest- 
settled portions of the Western World. The 
river nomenclature of the country is a testi- 
monial confirmatory of the fact. River names, 
as is known, constitute the oldest words in gen- 
eral and universal use in human language. As 
a rule, the name, once applied, never dies, suc- 
cessive generations perpetuating it from princi- 
ple, holding the title, as I have said, inviolate. 
We have on our maps names which the record 
states were in existence even in the Adamic age. 
Neither history nor tradition can tell by whom 
nor in what age the old river titles were first 
coined. 

Nor can history or tradition tell by whom nor 
in what age the Western World was first colo- 
nized. It has been supposed that its ancient 
nomenclature, or the tongue of the aborigines, 
would throw some light upon the problems con- 
nected with the subject. Thomas Jefferson, I 
believe, was the first writer who expressed the 
belief (‘‘ Notes on Virginia”) that the old ap- 
pellations, if properly considered, would furnish 
the most trustworthy testimonies regarding the 
ancient race that first colonized the country. 

Yet all over the continent we find traces of 
Orientalisms, peculiarities both Semitic and 
Aryan, in the speech of the aborigines. The 
dialect of the Apaches in Arizona show some 
thirty odd words that are identical both in sound 
and import with a similar number of Chinese 
words — this discovery and record made by an 
army officer with a Chinese cook stationed in 
that Territory. Other writers have referred to 
analogies and identities in the native American 
and Chinese terms. One of these words, oo-lie, 
meaning river, is from the Mantchou dialect of 
Asia; it is found in more than a score of abo- 
riginal American river names. An analogous 
word, aulie, is in the Hebrew water nomenclat- 
ure. 

Many Pacific coast names show not only anal- 
ogy but absolute identity with pure Hebrew. The 
Indian river names Yuma and Yuba are appar- 
ently precisely the same thing as the Hebrew word 
for waters, written in the characters Ym, and 
variously pronounced yom, yoma, yuma, ooma, 
oma and homa. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A DICTATORSHIP, 


By Crecit CHARLES. 


WHEN a dictatorship is reported to have been 
proclaimed in any of the South or Central Amer- 
ican republics it is our northern, liberty-loving 
custom to throw up our hands in horror. Presi- 
dent So and So has declared himself dictator— 
the tyrant ! He has increased the standing army, 


gle year, with Cabinet members, financiers, jurists 
and citizens in general of one of these, as a rule, 
hospitable and friendly disposed republics, enables 
one to smile at cable announcements of tyranny 
and popular uprisings. There are, to be sure, 
cases of exceptional gravity ; troubles like those 
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mobilized the police, suspended individual guar- 
antees, and pronounced sentence of banishment 
against leaders of the opposition party! Rush an 
American man-of-war quickly down to the coast 
of the unfortunate country ; protect American in- 
terests there! This is our excited first view. In- 
deed, it can be the only view first or last of those 
who have never visited the Spanish-American 
countries and learned something of their political 
and social conditions. An intimate acquaintance, 
on the other hand, for a few years, or even a sin- 


of Venezuela and Chili, fierce and lasting con- 
flicts wherein blood is shed and lives are sacrificed 
through weary weeks or months. Happily these 
are of rarer occurrence as the century advances, 
and we are called upon to chronicle only the lesser 
political strifes and struggles. 

Costa Rica, the smallest in population, the most 
eager for progress and the most thoroughly Amer- 
ican republic of Central America, is the latest to 
fall under the ban of suspicion. A glance at pre- 
disposing causes and conditions may give some- 
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‘‘ PITA HATS” ESCORTING RODRIGUEZ TO THE CATHEDRAL. 


thing of an idea how such a state of affairs is single trumpet call ring out across the still city. 
usually arrived at in Latin America. Two hours later the streets were wild with excited 

Three years since, in San José, the quaint cap- men—ay, and women, too—mostly of the peon 
ital of Costa Rica, seated by my window in the class, armed with revolvers and machetes, yet 
mild and swiftly deepening twilight, I heard a determined to use them only when absolutely 
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compelled, and then not so as to take life. The 
uprising was mainly of the country people, who. 
had been led to believe that their Presiden- 
tial candidate, José Joaquin Rodriguez, a lawyer 
of high standing, an honest man, a pious Chris- 
tian and a fervent believer in Washingtonian prin- 
ciples, having just been fairly and squarely elected, 
was going to be kept out of the Presidency by the 
opposite party, whose candidate, Ascension Ks- 
quivel, was even then temporarily in power as 
Acting President. Esquivel, who headed the 
Liberal party, also was held in high esteem as 
lawyer and citizen. He had been Minister abroad 
and at home, was now one of the three Designa- 
dos or Vice Presidents, and had been recently 
called, as the Constitution permits, by the Con- 
stitut‘onal President, Bernardo Soto, to fill the 
post of Acting President during Soto’s absence. 
His chances for election were at one time thought 
to be certain, but Rodriguez counted with an in- 
superable element, the devout, the God-fearing 
and, as a rule, the Church-obeying country peo- 
ple and peones in general. 

To imagine this class as stupid and ignorant is 
to make a mistake. They must not be rated 
on a level with the peasants of Old World coun- 
tries, peasantry though they be in a sense. It 
should be remembered that the blood in their 
veins, and in those of their fathers’ fathers, is and 
was that of the impetuous and lordly Spanish con- 
querors, mingled with that of the no less haughty 
Indian princes who ruled before the Spaniards 
came, in centuries whose story we may never read. 
Stupidity is not their heritage ; ignorance would 
not be possible in a land whose compulsory free- 
school system is its chief pride. That they are 
largely influenced by the priests is undeniable ; 
but, from the standpoint of a just and tolerant 
Protestant, it can hardly be asserted that this in- 
fluence is more powerful, more grinding or more 
productive of evil than that which is wielded by 
Protestant pulpits throughout the United States, 
where the clergy seek not at all infrequently to 
express opinions in matters political. 

In any event, the Catholic religion being the 
religion of these countries, to execrate the priests, 
many of whom are sincere, devoted and self-sac- 
rificing beyond telling, were idle and unwar- 
ranted. That the bishop and the clergy were 
unanimously in favor of Rodriguez’s election is 
untrue. The bishop was supposed to be neutral, 
and I remember distinctly meeting him at a re- 
ception given by Sefior Esquivel during the cam- 
paign months, where he appeared in full robes, 
an impressive and affable figure. 

Two separate, yet conjointly working, issues 
served to defeat Ascension Esquivel. One, the 
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allegation that he was born in Nicaragua terri- 
tory, across the Guanacaste line, and was there- 
fore a foreigner and ineligible; the other, his 
acknowledged desire for the Central American 
Union, that most hateful of hateful possibilities 
to the Costa Rican. ‘‘ Here we are,” says the 
latter, ‘‘a thriving, ambitious, progressive, pay- 
your-debts people, inhabiting the sweetest bit of 
country in all the universe ; and despite our pro- 
tests we are to be hitched on to four other more 
or less poky, stumbling, financially unfortunate 
countries, to help drag them along! We will 
never consent !” 

These issues, petty in reality—for Esquivel 
would never have sought to force the republic to 
join the Union—were kept prominently before the 
country people ; and at the end the menace of 
the party in power to retain this power at all haz- 
ards was whispered. So came the uprising. 

It was almost a bloodless conflict. I sat at my 
window watching the toy war—for such it seemed 
—and even ventured out into the streets. The 
town had that queer look, that must be seen to 
be understood, of closed and barred shop win- 
dows, and all the heavy wooden shutters of the 
houses securely fastened. Many families had fled 
to the country at that first trumpet call, or even 
sooner; others had simply retired to their flower- 
garden patios and inner corridors, there to await 
the outcome. Pistol shots, the reports of rifles, 
“‘Halts !” and ‘‘Who goes theres?” kept on 
through the night and all the next day. Nobody 
cared to kill anyone else; all they wanted was a 
fair count. Although, as an ardent admirer and 
warm personal friend of Esquivel, I had hoped to 
see him win, I couldn’t help saying ‘‘ Bravo !” for 
the ‘‘pita hats” (the country people) when they 
cried, ‘‘ Fair play! The ballot !—not the party 
in power—not compulsion !”—and so kept on 
firing into the air and into brick and mortar, and 
other inanimate bodies. An American, a young 
friend of mine, told me he had been trying to go 
to sleep in an upstairs room at one of the hotels, 
when he heard them puncturing the wall outside, 
just under his window. I asked him how he had 
felt, and he answered that he had felt for the 
other end of the room just then. Had they 
known there was an American in the room they 
would have been more considerate, foreigners en- 
joying a singular immunity at such times, and 
particularly Americans. However, they kept on 
insisting until the Constitutional President, Soto, 
arrived at the palace, took back the reins from 
Acting President Esquivel, and, a little later, 
turned them over to one of the other two Desig- 
nados, a known neutral, Dr. Carlos Duran. The 
revolution ended instantly, peace reigned, busi. 
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ness was resumed. Six months later, on the 8th 
of May, 1890, José Joaquin Rodriguez was inau- 
gurated. Amid waving of banners, shouting of 
vivas and joyous strains of music the President- 
elect came marching on foot to the palace, accom- 
panied by the proper dignitaries and followed by 
a surging and jubilant mass of peones, the “‘ pita 
hats ” who had elected their man. That which 
in the United States is usually called the Panama 
hat was at a premium on that day. After taking 
the oath at the palace the President came out, 
and the procession started again for the cathe- 
dral, where a solemn Te Deum was sung. 

Thus was inaugurated a government which 
promised to be truly American and republican. 
For his Cabinet Rodriguez chose men of experi- 
ence and tolerance, elderly men with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of War, Rafael Iglesias. 
This, a young man of uncommon talent and in- 
dustry, was a grandson of an illustrious former 
President, Dr. José Maria Castro, whose name is 
known from one end to the other of Spanish 
America, and a nephew of Francisco M. Iglesias, 
late President of Congress. Rafael Iglesias as 
Secretary of War and Navy was believed to have 
almost too much influence over the President. It 
it is certain that the President depended a great 
deal on the judgment and quick-witted intelli- 
gence of the young man, who was always to be 
found at his desk hard at work, even when the 
other Ministers had headaches and went home 
early. A good-hearted fellow, moreover, as ever 
was met. I remember distinctly the advent of an 
adventurous genius who called himself an Amer- 
ican, but who was really from some part of Great 
Britain, to whom Iglesias gave employment for 
the government. On being remonstrated with, 
the Secretary admitted that the foreigner was of 
little use, and had, indeed, rendered himself pre- 
sumptuously objectionable to the government ; 
but he said the man was in a strange land, without 
friends or means, and couldn’t be let starve ! 

Throughout the first and second year of the Ad- 
ministration everything ran smoothly. The Lib- 
eral (opposition) party was constantly on the 
watch for something to pick flaws with. And 
though Rodriguez was consistent, patient and 
conscientious, flaws were found. ‘The first cause 
of complaint was an appropriation for the 
Church. The second was the permitting of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. As to 
the first, many unfinished edifices asked dumbly 
for it, and many unpaid contractors—some of 
them Americans—hailed the measure with joyful 
relief. As to the second, those parents who so 
desired could send their children to school on 
Saturday—not generally a school holiday in the 
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tropics—and those who objected to the catechism 
could keep theirs at home. Saturday was the 
priests’ day at the schools. Rodriguez held on to 
the reins firmly. Not the ridicule of the oppo- 
sition newspapers (whose favorite caricature is 
skull and crossbones), not the discovery of small 
conspiracies by the dozen, not the impending 
commercial crisis that sent exchange on New 
York and London up to nearly 200, had power to 
sicken him into turning the responsibility over 
to an ‘‘ Acting President.” Executive he was, 
and intended to be to the close of his term. With 
the coming of ‘‘ hard times” he had to look after 
the poorer classes, though Costa Rica may well 
be called ‘‘ the Jand of no poor.” If corn were 
scarce and high-priced it must be provided, im- 
ported if necessary, and put within reach of all. 
Something patriarchal, indeed, is suggested by 
the manner of the humbler classes in their affec- 
tionate regard for ‘‘ Don José,” as he has always 
been spoken of, rather than as the ‘‘ Sefior Presi- 
dente.” The not infrequent sight, moreover, of 
a number of mendicants, aged and infirm, receiv- 
ing food and money at the side door of the Exec- 
utive Mansion would strengthen this impression. 

The figure of the mild, sympathetic and gen- 
tle-mannered Rodriguez emerging from such a 
background as I have endeavored to sketch above, 
to assume the threatening proportions of a dic- 
tator, is not instantly recognizable. It savors of 
a jest. Yet even a dictatorship for but a few 
days, or weeks, may not be so dreadful when ana- 
lyzed and understood. ‘‘ Politics and lovemak- 
ing,” wrote some one not long since, “are the 
principal occupations of the Spanish Americans.” 
And this is not far from true. In a land where 
amusements for young men are mostly lacking, 
where football, tennis, bicycling, rowing, sailing, 
racing are unknown, the young man’s thoughts 
dwell more constantly upon political matters— 
and the fair sex. Courting and marrying early, 
he has but the one ambition remaining, to rise in 
politics. It is not purely a venal ambition. Po- 
litical meetings and conspiracies furnish that ex- 
citement which is so necessary to impetuous youth. 
And from such sources spring uprisings which 
unseat Presidents and destroy the country’s credit 
abroad. If met in time the trouble may be 
averted. But when a certain point is reached the 
Executive may see but the alternative of yielding 
to the pressure, giving up the power to one of his 
Designados, and retiring in helpless despair, or 
assuming temporarily the right to suspend indi- 
vidual guarantees, placing the towns under mar- 
tial law, and, in short, holding the fort. To 
choose the latter is to constitute himself dictator. 
Should he or should he not do so ? 
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Of course, in an advanced republic like little 
Costa Rica a dictatorship of any duration or se- 
verity could not stand. ‘here are too many men 
of the Mauro Fernandez and Ricardo Jiménez 
stamp. But asa temporary means of compelling 


order, bringing to light treasonable designs and 
scattering the plotters of conspiracies against the 
government and the peace of the country, it may 
be that the assuming of a dictator’s powers by the 
Executive is the only resource. 


A SONG -FOR OLD AGE. 


By MaApison CAWEIN. 


Now wmTer nights be colder, 
The deep snow sings and sifts, 

Wild winds heap to the shoulder 
Their angle-builded drifts. 

Old heart, thy heart is older 
Than life’s forgotten gifts. 


No passion now may harm thee, 
While icicles hang down 

From roofs whose teeth alarm thee 
Like some big-bearded frown : 

Get thee to bed and warm thee 
Like any country clown. 


‘““And yet, ‘twas I who sung her— 
Love songs when I was young!” 
Ay! banquet on thy hunger, 
Now all thy songs are sung! 
She companies with younger 


Sweethearts the buds among. 


‘“‘The hoar frost wraps the forest 

In white like my gray poll’— 
The frost that thou abhorrest 

Wrings from thy poor blood toll; 
O miser, still thou warrest 

With that within thy soul! 


Ah, well! though winds hold levee 
To-night, and dance and fawn, 
Penurious curtains heavy 
About thy couch be drawn ; 
Dreams mayst thou dream a bevy, 
And, haply, sleep at dawn. 


“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


By ALBert E. Woop. 


“SHE doesn’t look much like a fighter, does 
she ?”. 

The speaker had been a fighter himself, as an 
empty sleeve and a G. A. R. button testified. The 
hearer turned to the object pointed out by the 
other, and saw a strange-looking ship with a house 
on her decks built up as high as her lower yards. 
But burdened as she was with land architecture, 
she still bore herself with a certain dignity, and 
when a moment later her name was pronounced 
by the old soldier the reason was evident. 

The ship was the old Constitution of glorious 
memory. 

Signs of peace on every hand. The ship lay at 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard. The harbor was 
dotted with green isles and moving white sails. 
A gull swept through the Narrows. The wash of 
the water against the old warrior’s wooden hull 
was the most turbulent sound to be heard. Spar- 


rows flitted through the portholes, and one 
chirped on an old gun whose throat had long 
been choked with rust. 

Even in the navy yard, where, during the Civil 
War, thousands of men worked night and day in 
the ship houses and great blacksmith shops and 
mast yards, all was silent on this summer day. 
It seemed as if everybody and everything had by 
general consent become hushed, so as not to dis- 
turb the old ship dreaming away the last decade 
of her hundred years. 

“<Come on board,” said the other battered war- 
rior, fit guardian of the famous ship. 

He pointed to the companionway, which helped 
give the ship her nautical appearance, and a min- 
ute later guardian and guest were on board. Here 
the Constitution showed her shape, the house 
above her not marring her lines. The decks 
looked like this when Captain Isaac Hull trod 
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them, her proud commander in the War of 1812. 
Aft was his cabin, and it remains to-day still fit 
for occupancy. 

On this deck and the one above fifty-five guns 
thundered defiance to the Guwerriere, and roared 
in victory twenty-five minutes later. These guns, 
lying around in such confusion, saw later service, 
but now arouse nothing but pity at their puny 
helplessness. They are but broken popguns. 

The cool east winds blow through the port- 
holes, and the shadows play along the stanchions 
which support the upper deck. The guardian 
says that the ship has been repaired, but that 
some of her timbers are the same put into her by 
George Claghorne and Mr. Hartly, of Boston, who 
built her in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. But the old ship’s lines have been pre- 
served through all, and she is practically the Con- 
stitution of 1797. 

Here she rests after the stormiest life of any of 
Uncle Sam’s ships—his oldest living vessel, soon 
to celebrate her centennial. Chicago wanted her 
as an exhibit at the World’s Fair, but she felt too 
old to indulge in any such, frivolities. The pos- 
sibility of a storm at sea frightened her, and her 
breadth of beam was rather too much for the 
Welland Canal. 

* * ~. * * * 

“‘Tsn’t she a beauty ?” 

The speaker was dressed in a finely trimmed 
coat, ruffled shirt, knickerbockers and a three- 
cornered hat. He addressed two gentlemen in 
like attire. The place was Boston harbor, the 
date September 20th, 1797. 

‘«That she is! and she will slide into the water 
at noon high tide. She will be the finest ship in 
the new navy, Master Humphries.” 

“Too bad we didn’t have her twenty years 
ago,” said the third man. 

They were standing on the deck of a ship about 
to be launched, and they were all deeply inter- 
ested in her success. The first speaker was 
Joshua Humphries, the designer ; the other men 
were George Claghorne and James Hartly, build- 


ers. It was a great ship about which they spoke, 
and on which they stood. It was the Constitu- 
tion. 


She was launched that day, and successfully. 
All the people of Boston and vicinity went to the 
shipyard, the location of which has been marked 
by Constitution Wharf. A great cheer went up 
from the hearts of the people of the new nation. 
A navy had been started, and a fine ship gave 
promise of valor to come. 

Her figures were passed from mouth to mouth. 
She was rated at 44 guns, and her complement 
would be 480 officers and men. Ler length was 
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175 feet, her beam 43.6 feet, and her hold 14.3 
feet. She displaced 2,200 tons of water. 

From the day of her launch till she was ready 
to sail the grand ship was visited daily by the 
townspeople. ‘They watched the placing of her 
masts and spars and the fitting of her sails. The 
splendors of her cabin were discussed in the 
drawing rooms of the city. Her fitting out was 
rushed as rapidly as possible, and in July she was 
ready to sail. : 

The 20th day of that month was fixed as the 
date of her departure to the south, and no ship 
ever bore away better wishes. Captain Samuel 
Nicholson, her first commander, went on board 
with the town officers to dispense final hospitali- 
ties, and soon thereafter preparations were made 
for sailing. The citizens went down the bay on 
board the ship and returned in rowboats. The 
less fortunate citizens on shore watched the ship 
till she had disappeared through Broad Sound. 

In those days a ship could not be followed by 
telegraph, and the Constitution was almost lost 
sight of for several years. True, she was manned 
by Yankee tars, and letters came from her once 
in awhile, but she was destined to be fifteen years 
old before showing her heart of oak. Her first 
duty, with four revenue cutters in company, was 
to cruise south of Fort Henry. In 1798-99 she 
was part of Commodore John Barry’s squadron 
in the West Indies, and for the next two years 
she was the flagship of Commodore Silas Talbot 
in those waters, doing very much the same duty 
as the man-of-war does to-day in time of peace. 

The first occasion the Constitution had to 
prove her courage was in 1804. She was then 
the flagship of Commodore Edward Preble, and 
had been in the Mediterranean since the previous 
year. The attacks on Tripoli were made from 
August 3d to September 3d, 1804, and in these 
she took a prominent part. At one time the 
same year she was commanded by Captain Stephen 
Decatur, the hero of Tripoli. She remained in 
the Mediterranean two years more as Commodore 
John Rodgers’s flagship: In 1809 she was home 
again under the same commander, who retained 
her till 1811. In this year Lieutenant James 
Lawrence had command. As Captain Lawrence 
of the Chesapeake he two years later gasped with 
his dying breath: ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship !” 
These heroic words were adopted by the Con- 
stitution as her motto. 

The year 1812 gave the Constitution her oppor- 
tunity to become famous, and earned for her her 
present safety from destruction at the ruthless 
hands of her own people. The good ship, under 
Captain Isaac Hull, sailed from Annapolis the 
day after the Fourth of July with the patriotic 
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huzzas of the people cheering her men on to val- 
jant deeds. She passed the Capes July 12th, and 
for three days, the 17th to the 20th inclusive, she 
was chased by a British squadron. She could not 
fight an entire squadron, and had to show her 
getting-away qualities. One of her pursuers was 
the Guerriere, from which ship she afterward 
took full revenge. The other British ships were 
the Africa, of 64 guns; the Shannon, 38; the 
Belvidera, 36; and the Holus, 32. By superior 
seamanship the Constitution escaped, and went 
into Boston harbor on the 28th of July. She was 
welcomed, but had not long to stay. 

Five days later she again put out to sea, under 
Captain Hull, and steered north. Falling in with 
four British merchant brigs in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and off Cape Race, she captured them 
all. ‘This was easy work. 

On the 19th of August, 1812, the great sea fight 
between the Constitution and the British frigate 
Guerriere was fought to a finish. How the Brit- 
ish happened to have a ship with a French name 
is explained by a prior fight, in 1806, when the 
Guerriere was captured from the French by the 
British frigate Blanche in forty-five minutes. 
The Constitution was destined to repeat history, 
and break the record by twenty minutes. 

The fight was a hot one. Both ships were eager 
for battle, and with all sails set they played for 
an advantage. The Constitution was the larger 
in every way, and she soon proved to be the better 
ship. She carried 55 guns and 468 men. Her 
enemy mounted 49 guns and had 280 men aboard. 
She also bore four women. Eight American sail- 
ors on board were excused from taking part in the 
action. 

At the end of twenty-five minutes of terrific 
firing the Guerriere struck her colors. She had 
lost 15 men, and 64 men were wounded. She was 
completely dismasted, and was burned at sea on 
the 21st. The Constitution’s loss was 7 men killed 
and 7 wounded. 

When the Constitution arrived at Boston on 
the 30th of August, fresh from her great victory 
and bearing few scars, she was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm. The prowess of the United 
States on the seas in her had been established. 

After repairs had been made and she was again 
ready for the foe, Commodore William Bainbridge 
hoisted his pennant, and the Constitution sailed 
to new victories. On the 29th of December a 
British man-of-war was sighted and chased. As 
she could not get away she prepared for action, 
and, of course, the Constitution was ready for 
her. 

The fight that followed lasted two hours, and 
was a fierce one. TheJava, commanded by Cap- 
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tain H. Lambert, carried 49 guns, being six less 
than the Constitution. Her 422 men were pitted 
against 480 Yankees. The result was another 
victory for the Boston ship, only 9 of whose men 
were killed and 25 wounded, against 60 of the 
enemy slain and 101 wounded. Among the 
mortally hurt was Captain Lambert, who died a 
few days afterward. 

The Java was dismasted in the engagement, 
and was burned two days later. Her surviving 
officers and men were paroled at Bahia, Brazil. 
When overtaken by the Constitution the Java 
was bound to Bombay with Lieutenant General 
Hyslop and staff as passengers and several su- 
pernumeries. She was formerly the French frig- 
ate Renommée, and was captured off Madagascar 
nearly two years before by the British frigate 
Phebe. 

Back to Boston, after a further cruise, went the 
Constitution, arriving at her birthplace on the 
27th of February, 1813. Commodore Bainbridge 
took another ship. 

Captain Charles Stewart commanded the now 
famous ship when she sailed, on the 30th of De- 
cember. She captured a British ship, a brig and 
two schooners off the Guinea coast in February, 
1814, and on the 24th, while off Porto Rico, of- 
fered battle to the British frigate Pigue, which 
declined the offer. Soon afterward two British 
frigates, the Junon and the Tenedos, appeared, 
traveling together for safety from the Yankee 
fighter. As the Constitution was no match for 
both, she escaped into Marblehead harbor, and 
then went around to Boston. 

On the 17th of December she was off again 
under the same captain, and after taking a Brit- 
ish ship and a brig by way of appetite she capt- 
ured two men-of-war, engaging them in the night. 
It was off Madeira, and the ships were the Cyane 
and the Levant. The former carried 34 guns 
and 175 men; the latter, 21 guns and 138 men. 
The Constitution used 51 guns and 456 men, and 
captured the Cyane in forty minutes, the Levant 
keeping up the fight for four hours. When it 
was all over, and the Constitution had both ships 
in her possession, it was found that the con- 
queror had lost 4 men and had 12 wounded. 
The Cyane’s loss was 7 killed and 17 wounded ; 
the Levant’s, 9 killed and 17 wounded. 

One of these prizes was recaptured by the Brit- 
ish. The Constitution and the conquered ves- 
sels, the latter manned by crews from the victor, 
touched at Cape de Verde on the 9th of March, 
and sailed again on the 11th. Soon after a Brit- 
ish squadron under Sir George Collier appeared 
and gave chase. Tho Levant put back and was 
The Constitution and the Cyane 
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escaped, and the latter arrived in safety at New 
York, and was broken up in Philadelphia in 
1836. The Constitution arrived at New York, 
May 15th, 1815. 

Peace had been ratified three months before 
the Constitution dropped anchor in the North 
River, and since then she has had no battle to 
fight except that for her own existence. In this 
battle she was assisted by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Her victories had been won when he 
was a boy in Boston, and the impression upon 
his sensitive mind was never erased. When it 
was proposed to consign the Constitution to Rot- 
ten Row, the fate of all old ships, to be sold at 
auction and broken up for her iron and timbers 
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she was soon afterward sent to Newport, R. L, 
where she was used as a schoolship until the close 
of the war, when she returned to Annapolis and 
her former duty, remaining there six years. 

In 1872 the old ship was repaired at Philadel- 
phia, Congress having passed a law in her favor, 
and she was on exhibition during the Centennial 
Exposition. Her last transatlantic voyage was to 
Havre, in 1878, and back the next year. But her 
career in active service was drawing toa close, and 
at the beginning of 1882 she was in ordinary at 
New York, whence she was sent the same year to 
Portsmouth, N. H., as a receiving ship. Soon 
after she was put out of commission, and snugly 
moored alongside a sheltered wharf at the navy 
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by bargain buyers, the poet aroused the country 
with his poem “ Old Ironsides ”: 


“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 


The poem saved the ship, and since then has been 
declaimed in every schoolhouse in the United 
States. 

From 1821 to 1853 the Constitution did peace 
work, being flagship most of the time in the Med- 
iterranean, the Pacific and in the North Atlantic 
squadrons. She was pointed out as a fighter wher- 
ever she went, and the flag that floated over her 
was never more respected. 

She ran the danger of being captured by South- 
crn sympathizers in April, 1861, being then at- 
tached to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
General Benjamin F. Butler and the Eighth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment took possession of her, and 


yard, where she has spent the last nine years. 
The only break in her monotony during these 
latter years was about a year ago, when Storer 
Post, G. A. R., of New Hampshire, gave a recep- 
tion and colonial party aboard. Then she was 
gay with bunting ‘and flowers, and music and 
dancing made strange contrast to the stern old 
ship’s early history. 

It is not likely that the Constitution will ever 
go visiting. Those patriotic citizens who want to 
see her will have to go to the waters of the 
Piscataqua, where she has made her home. There 
will be a notable gathering on board the old ship 
when she attains her one hundredth year. 

There in the after cabin, where for many years 
they have nerved the gallant officers of Old Iron- 
sides, will still be seen the stirring words : ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship !” 


By DAvip Ker. 


“Tr they come on at all, they’ll come ¢o-night !” 
Thus briefly and plainly, with true Anglo-Saxon 
coolness, did our sturdy leader inform us that, 


within a very few hours, hundreds of armed sgav-- 


ages (and cannibals to boot) might be expected to 
fall upon our unarmed company of fifty-nine 
souls, two of whom were women, and seven more 
helpless invalids prostrated by the terrible Afri- 
can fever. 

Our vessel had been cast away at the mouth of 
a small West African river three nights before, 
and had not our boats providentially touched the 
shore at the very point where two white traders 
had established themselves, a few months before, 
we should probably have been (as our Irish doctor 
poetically phrased it) ‘“‘the deadest men alive !” 
Even as it was, when we at length succeeded in 
landing (after a series of sensational adventures 
too long to be told here), we had to show fight at 
once with oars, boat hooks, and even fists, against 


the marauding natives, who seemed bent upon 
stripping us of what few clothes the sea had 
spared. 

But when once fairly housed after their five 
hours in open boats beneath the pelting African 
rain my brave comrades accepted the situation 
with thorough British stoicism, and made them- 
selves as comfortable as could be expected where 
fifty-nine persons were crammed into a trading 
station originally built for two. No stranger 
could have found any token of peril or hardship 
in the merry talk and ringing laughter of these 
men who had just lost all they had except their 
lives, as they sat there around the one small lamp 
which our kind host’s limited resources could fur- 
nish, chatting, singing, telling tales of adventure, 
reading the two or three soaked and tattered books 
which I had luckily brought ashore in my pockets, 
or drowning the moan of the night wind and the 
thunder of the breakers on the bar with the lusty 
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chorus of an impromptu parody of ‘So Early in 
the Morning”: 
‘‘ The sun it baked us black and brown, 
The scorpions sauntered up and down, 
And the flies kept gadding about like bricks, 
Till you couldn’t draw breath without swallowing six; 


‘* Where we were wrecked that morning, 
Where we were wrecked that morning, 
Where we were wrecked that morning, 

Before the break of day.” 


Briskest and blithest of all was poor Frank 
V— , Stanley’s famous lieutenant on the Lower 
Congo, who, little dreaming of the miserable end 
that awaited him in the hideous swamps of the 
Niger not many months later, was the life and 
soul of our party. And yet all this time he knew 
well—and we all knew it as well as he did—that 
there was but a step between us and destruction. 

For the first two days after the wreck, however, 
there was no sign of mischief, our fierce neigh- 
bors being fully occupied with the picking up of 
the countless waifs and strays which kept drift- 
ing ashore from our poor old steamer, while some 
of the bolder spirits among them, defying in 
their tiny canoes the fury of a surf that would 
have beaten any other craft to atoms, went out to 
the wreck itself, and helped themselves as freely 
as Robinson Crusoe. We could not look seaward 
in quest of a possible sail without seeing a swarm 
of human ants creeping up and down the two tall 
masts which stood gauntly up out of the sullen 
waters that had ingulfed our lost vessel, and wit- 
nessing a hacking of sails and a chopping away of 
cordage from which our poor captain — already 
heartbroken at the loss of his ship—turned away 
his eyes with a stifled groan. 

I may observe in parenthesis that the natives 
of West Africa can fairly claim at least one clause 
of the bitter old Levantine proverb, ‘‘ The Greek 
wines steal all heads, the Greek women steal all 
hearts, and the Greek men steal everything.” 
Nothing is ‘‘ too hot or too heavy” for the savage 
of the Guinea coast. With him thieying is one 
of the fine arts; and while other thieves steal 
for the baser motive of gain, he steals in the 
spirit of an artist, for the mere pleasure of tak- 
ing what does not belong to him, however use- 
less it may be. The true West African will steal 
a Latin dictionary, a sextant, a map of ancient 
Greece ; and in several of the native villages 
which I afterward visited higher up the river I 
found spoils quite as incongruous as these. I 
have known a “ Kroo boy” spend a whole after- 
noon aboard ship in patiently unscrewing the 
brass knob of a ventilator, which could be of no 
possible use to him when he had got it; and 
such a case is by no means unique. 
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Seeing the worthy savages so fully employed, 
we began to hope that, after all, the occupation 
of robbery might prove more attractive to them 
than that of murder. But, as third-rate novel- 
ists say when they want to be impressive, ‘‘ the 
time was coming, and it came.” 

Our captain had foretold (as I have said) that 
the third night would be the critical one; and 
his seventeen years’ experience of African savages 
gave special weight to his opinion, in which our 
two trader hosts fully concurred. 

The wary traders saw at once that their small 
garrison would have no chance of being able to 
defend against a determined attack the wide cir- 
cuit of the palisades which inclosed the station, 
and wisely decided upon trying to hold the house 
itself till the tribe beyond the river, with which 
they were on friendly terms, could come up to the 
rescue. This, indeed, they had already done on 
@ similar occasion some months before, when a 
band of savages had assailed the “ factory” at 
midnight. The house was completely surrounded, 
and the besiegers, despite the heavy fire poured 
upon them through the loopholes of the barred 
doors and shutters, were pressing close up to it 
to set it on fire, when all at once, in a moment- 
ary lull of the hideous uproar, there was heard 
far away amid the dark thickets a faint tinkling 
sound, growing ever londer and nearer. That 
sound was as sweet to the ears of the fainting 
garrison as Havelock’s Highland war pipes to the 
hard-pressed defenders of Lucknow, for it told 
them that the friendly chief’s followers (distin- 
guished by the small brass bells at their necks) 
were advancing against the assailants, who knew 
better than to await their approach. 

Our hosts rapidly made all their preparations, 
and, having posted their native musketeers in 
various parts of the building, placed two senti- 
nels outside, with orders to fire a signal shot at 
the first sign of the enemy’s approach, which 
(thanks to the glorious tropical moonlight) they 
would have ample time to do, the brushwood hav- 
ing been cut away to a considerable distance on 
every side of the house. 

All being now ready, our leaders significantly 
advised us to,“ lie down and sleep while we could.” 
At such a crisis the suggestion sounded like a 
mockery; but (as I have had good cause to 
know) men can slumber even on the brink of de- 
struction, and scarcely had we laid our heads 
upon our mail bags—which, gallantly saved from 
the wreck by the captain and purser, were now 
serving us as pillows—when we were all fast 
asleep. 

* * * * * * 


Bang ! 
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Clear, sharp and stunning came the report of a 
heavy musket from without, instantly followed 
by a second shot, and then by a confused clamor 
of hoarse outcries. 

Instantly we were all on our feet, and ready for 
action ; but I think the boldest among us—and 
our party contained more than one man whose 
courage might have matched the stoutest paladin 
of Froissart—was not wholly free from that sud- 
den tightening of the heart which a man is wont 
to feel when fairly driven to bay, and about to 
struggle for life and death. 

We sprang to the windows that overlooked the 
courtyard on the side facing the river, naturally 
supposing that we were attacked. And so we 
were—by an enemy more terrible and cruel and 
irresistible than the fiercest cannibal in Central 
Africa. 

The red glare of a watch fire kindled by our 
vigilant sentinels, and the fitful light of the sink- 
ing moon, showed us a strange and fearful sight. 
Half a dozen black goblin figures were leaping 
wildly to and fro only a few paces from the house, 
and flourishing blazing torches, which they swept 
along the ground like scythes ever and anon, 
while the flames of these firebrands threw the 
contortions of their gaunt frames and grim faces 
into startling and hideous relief against the inky 
blackness of the background, through which 
glimmered spectrally the white seething foam of 
the unresting sea. 

From the spot where this demon dance was in 
progress down to the farthest palisade the whole 
courtyard seemed covered with a sheet of black 
water, quivering, glistening and trembling inces- 
santly. We were still gazing blankly at this bewil- 
dering spectacle, when the fatal truth was forced 
upon us by the cries of the black torch bearers, 
who shouted, or, rather, screamed : 

“The drivers! The drivers!” 

Then the full horror of this ghastly dilemma 
burst upon us at once. 

The terrible ‘“‘driver ants” of West Atsion, 
whose devouring jaws can in one night turn the 
carcass of an ox into a clean-picked skeleton, were 
upon us in an army millions strong ; and should 
they succeed in forcing their way into the house 
our only way of escape from being actnally de- 
voured alive would be an instant flight down to 
the beach, a night upon which, unsheltered from 
the drenching rain which a mighty black cloud 
was fast bringing up against us from the sea, 
would be nothing short of certain death to the 
delicate women and fever-stricken invalids of our 
company. 
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There was no time to lose. Barely ten paces di- 
vided the advancing swarms from the front of the 
house ; and should they once reach it all would 
be over. Darting like lightning down the little 
wooden stepladder that led to the courtyard, each 
of us seized a firebrand, and we fell upon the in- 
vaders like men who were fighting for their lives, 
and for other lives dearer than their own. 

All that passed after that moment was like the 
confused terror of a frightful dream. The cease- 
less sweep of our flaming scythes, mowing down 
the destroyers by thousands, only to be replaced 
by fresh thousands in another moment—the fran- 
tic yells and wild gestures of our black followers 
—the fitful and unearthly glare of the firelight 
amid the utter darkness—the deepening gloom of 
the coming storm, blotting out the cold splendor 
of the moonlight—all were, indeed, like the vis- 
ionary horror of one of those ghastly nightmares 
in which one seems inevitably doomed to strug- 
gle forever with some hideous peril, and to strug- 
gle in vain. 

More than once it seemed as if the battle must 
go against us after all; and our hearts sank as we 
saw the bleeding arms and limbs of our native 
helpers, upon which the greedy destroyers fast- 
ened with such deadly tenacity as to let them- 
selves be torn asunder rather than unclinch the 
grasp of their cruel jaws. Do what we would, 
on came the invaders over the blasted corpses of 
their comrades like a rising tide. We might as 
well have striven to drive back the inflowing tide 
of the sea. 

But, while some of us were fighting their van- 
guard, others, under the direction of the experi- 
enced traders, were laying blazing splinters of 
wood in a line along the front of the charging 
column, and meeting it with au impassable bar- 
rier of fire, whence the rising wind (which was 
luckily in our favor) blew the flames right into 
the ranks of the assailants, destroying more of 
them than we could mow down with our fire- 
brands. 

Little by little, human energy and skill began 
to prevail over blind animal ferocity; and at 
length, to our indescribable relief, we saw the line 
of their march gradually slant off to the right, in 
a direction which would carry them past the house 
into the “‘ bush” beyond it. Before the first drop 
of the gathering storm had fallen all was over 
and we were saved ; and the deep ‘‘ Thank God !” 
uttered by a brave missionary whose sick wife was 
among those for whose lives we had been so des- 
perately battling found an echo in the heart of 
every man amongst us. 


ERNEST RENAN: 
HIS LIFE AND OPINIONS. 


By Henry Tyree. 


Tne great Frenchman who has lately been laid 
to rest in the Pantheon of his country’s immor- 
tals was born—like Victor Hugo, who also re- 
poses there—of the union of two types represent- 


Ernest Renan was born in 1823, at Tréguier. 
in Brittany, his parents being of those ‘* semi- 
barbarous but good and virtuous Cimmerians 
who inhabit the shores of a gloomy sea.” Ilis 
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ing the opposite extremes in race and tempera- 
ment that go to make up modern France. On 
his father’s side he was a thorough Breton, or 
Celt ; on his mother’s, a Gascon. Hence the 
versatility, the contradiction of traits, which has 
marked the intellectual personality of Renan 
throughout his life, and rendered him unique 
amongst the men of light and leading who have 
impressed themselves upon contemporary thought 
and style. 
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father, captain of a coasting vessel, met with an 
accidental death while Ernest was yet an infant, 
and left the family, consisting of the mother and 
three children, with nothing but the prospect of 
their furniture being sold by creditors. These 
latter, however, relented sufficiently to lay no 
seizure upon the leasehold shop, where the 
widow, aided by her daughter and the elder son, 
eked out a livelihood by selling small wares and 
supplies to the sailors of the little port. The 
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ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE OF TREGUIER. 


daughter, Mlle. Henriette, was a serious, studi- 
ous girl, and determined to recompense the cred- 
itors by paying them the entire amount of the 
family indebtedness. She educated herself well 
enough to win a governess’s diploma, and opened 
a school at Lannion, where her mother and Er- 
nest joined her. She did well until the op- 
position of a convent school forced her to 
retire from that field. Then she sent her 
mother and brother back to Tréguier, and 
went unfriended and alone to Paris, as a sub- 
mistress inaschool. She continued for many 
years to send money regularly to her mother 
and to the creditors, until every debt was 
cleared off. 

Ernest received his first course of education 
at the school of his native village. His ex- 
quisite ‘‘ Souvenirs d’Enfance,” now an es- 
tablished classic, abounds in reminiscences of 
this period of his life—amongst others, that 
significant passage about the cathedral of 
Tréguier, and the great monastic buildings 
surrounding it: ‘‘ This cathedral, a master- 
piece of airy lightness, a mad essay to realize 
in granite an impossible ideal, was the first 
thing that led my reason astray. The long 
hours I passed in its precincts were the cause 
of my complete impracticability. This ar- 
chitectural paradox made a visionary of me— 
a disciple of St. Tudwal, of St. Iltud and of 
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St. Cadoc, in an age when the teachings of those 
saints had no longer any application. Whenever 
I went to Guingamp, a more laical town, and 
where I had some middle-class relatives, I felt 
listless and embarrassed. The only company I 
cared for there was a poor servant, to whom I 
used to read tales. I longed to get back to my 
sombre old town, overborne and crushed by its 
cathedral, but where at the same time one felt in 
the very air a strong protest against everything 
flat and commonplace. I was myself again as 
soon as I had looked upon my lofty spire, the 
Gothic nave, and the cloister with its fifteenth- 
century tombs : at home only in company of the 
dead, beside those cavaliers and noble dames, 
sleeping their calm sleep, with their greyhound 
lying at their feet, and a stony torch in their 
hands.” 

Here, too, was dreamed the sweet child romance 
of first love, whose melancholy charm became a 
lifelong memory: ‘‘ Her name was Noémi. She 
was a little model of goodness and of grace. Iler 
eyes were deliciously Janguorous, at once brill- 
iant and benign; and she had lovely blond hair. 
She may have been a year or two older than I. 
Her manner toward me was something between 
that of an elder sister and the confiding intimacy 
of two children. We understood each other per- 
fectly. When our other little friends quarreled 
among themselves she and I were always in ac- 
cord. I would undertake the réle of peacemaker. 
She used to be skeptical as to the outcome of my 
pacific endeavors, and would say: ‘Ernest, you 
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will never get along. You want to make every- 
body agree.’ 

‘¢ This juvenile partnership, which invested us 
with a kind of imperceptible superiority, estab- 
lished a tender tie between us. Even now, I can- 
not hear the old air, Nous n’irons plus au bois, 
or Il pleut, il pleut, bergére, without a strange 
fluttering of heart... .. Ah! but for the fatal 
scholastic career that held me as in a vise I should 
have loved Noémi as I grew older. But I was 
destined to the service of reason ; already the re- 
ligious dialectics occupied my whole mind. The 
flood of abstractions surging in my brain rendered 
me distrait and oblivious to all else. 

“‘Moreover, a singular defect, which oft and 
again I was to expiate dearly in after life, came 
in the way of that dawning affection, to deviate 
its course. Many a time has my own indecision 
led me into false situations, which I was powerless 
to clear. In the case in question this trait of 
character was complicated with a quality which 
caused me to commit as many errors as the worst 
of faults could have done. There was, among our 
playmates, a little girl less beautiful than Noémi 
—an amiable child, no doubt, but not made so 
much of or petted. She sought my companion- 
ship, perhaps even more than did Noémi, and did 
not conceal a ceftain jealousy. The idea of caus- 
ing anyone pain was always intolerable to me. I 
fancied vaguely that the woman not dowered with 
beauty must be unhappy and consumed with bit- 
terness, as if she had missed her destiny. I de- 
voted more attention to the unbeloved than to 
Noémi, because she seemed sad. Thus did I al- 
low my first love, as later my political and other 
affiliations, to be divided, in the most maladroit 
fashion. Once or twice I knew that Noémi was 
laughing in her sleeve at my simplicity. She was 
ever sweet and gentle toward me; but there was 
at times a shade of irony in her manner, which 
she did not pretend to mask, and which only ren- 
dered her more charming than ever. 

‘In the struggle which occupied the period of 
my adolescence I almost forgot her. Later, her 
image often rose up before me. One day I asked 
my mother what had become of Noémi. 

««*She is dead,’ was her reply. ‘She died of 
heartsickness. The poor child had no good fort- 
une. When she lost her parents, her aunt, a 
worthy woman who kept the inn at: , took 
her there. She did the best she could. You 
knew her as a child, already beautiful ; but at 
twenty-two she was a marvel. Her blond hair, 
rebellious against imprisonment in a heavy hood, 
escaped in luxuriant tresses like wisps of ripened 
wheat. She could not hide her beauty, Her ex- 
quisite figure was cloaked in a pelerine ; over her 
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slender white hands she wore coarse mittens. It 
was of no use. Even at church the young people 
used to group themselves about her, just to see 
her at prayer. She was too fair for our country 
here ; and she was as good as she was fair.’ 

«These words touched me profoundly. The 
thought of her came to me constantly in after 
years; and when God gave me a daughter I 
called her Noémi.” 

In Renan’s “ Feuilles Détachées,” published in 
the last year of his life, there is a pathetic sequel 
to this chapter. It appears that when, after the 
lapse of half a century, the former boy lover of 
Noémi returned to seek—in vain—for her grave, 
a gossip of the country told him a very different 
story of her end from that which he had had 
from his mother. The fair Noémi, it was al- 
leged, had been finally led into evil ways, and 
finished her unhappy career in the streets of 
Paris. Filled with grief and indignation, Renan 
determined to find out the truth, and finally 
satisfied himself that a confusion of names had 
caused the memory of the sweet friend of his 
youth to be unjustly clouded by the rumor attach- 
ing in reality to another girl of the country, 
known as Nera. His mother’s version was the 
true one. ‘I pray the Eternal,” he passionately 
exclaims, ‘‘ that this error may not be allowed to 
pass into that Book of Judgment which, we are 
told, will be opened on the last day. I would 
rise, if need were, in the Vale of Jehoshaphat, to 
protest against so monstrous an injustice. My 
little friend must be in heaven. And yet—need I 
say ?—I should not be sorry if the Eternal, in His 
infinite indulgence, saw fit to pardon poor Nera.” 

But we must return to take up the thread of 
M. Renan’s career. From the school at Tréguier 
he was transferred to the Seminary of St. Nico- 
las du Chardonnet, Paris, where he studied under 
that same Abbé Dupauloup who, in after years, 
so vigorously denounced the opinions of his for- 
mer pupil. Promoted to the college at Issy, Re- 
nan continued to distinguish himself above all 
his fellow students, particularly in the classic 
and Oriental languages. Having completed his 
philosophical course, he went to St. Sulpice for 
his theological curriculum. It was here, when 
he was barely twenty-one years of age, that the 
complex forces of his nature began definitely to 
assert themselves. One day he said to his su- 
perior: ‘‘ Father, I doubt.” 

‘* Wait awhile, and pray,” was the answer. 

He waited two months, and then came again, 
saying : ‘‘ Father, I have prayed, and I believe 
still less.” He quitted the college, and became a 
tutor in a private school in the Rue Faubourg St. 
Jacques. 
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His first work of any note was a memoir on 
the Semitic languages, which obtained the Vol- 
ney Prize, in 1847. About this time, when he 
was entirely unknown outside a small circle of 
friends, he unfolded to a fellow student, in his 
quiet, decisive way, his future plan of life. <I 
am preparing,” he said, ‘‘a work on the history 
of Christianity ; after the first volumes, I shall be 
elected a member of the Institute. I prefer to 
enter first the Academy of Inscriptions—that is 
the most serious; afterward I shall enter the 
French Academy. I intend also to be made a 
Professor at the College of France. For the 
present I am not going to meddle with politics ; 
but later, when my reputation is made, I shall 
offer myself as a Deputy.” 

The making of that reputation went on apace. 
He began the publication of a free-thought jour- 
nal, La Liberté de Penser, for 
which were written some of 
his earliest characteristic 
theological, philosophical and 
historical essays—all prepara- 
tory to his great life work on 
the Origins of Christianity, of 
which the ‘‘ Life of Jesus” 
was to be the first installment. 
A French critic once remark- 
ed that M. Renan had left St. 
Sulpice carrying the secrets 
of the profession with him. 
Certainly he used the tools of 
his priestly tutors with such 
skill that, despite the horror 
they professed for his handi- 
work, they could not withhold 
their admiration for the mas- 
terly way in which it was exe- 
cuted. When, after his literary fortune had been 
long established, Renan became a candidate for 
the Academy, Edmond About prophesied that he 
would be elected, not decause he had written the 
“* Vie de Jésus,” but in spite of his having done 
so. Although bitterly opposed by Bishop Dupan- 
loup, with all the French clergy behind him, it is 
nevertheless true that Renan early achieved popu- 
larity, even in circles where Voltaire is still regard- 
ed as a monster, and Strauss is looked upon with 
holy horror. Perhaps the mere external charm 
of his style had something to do with it; but un- 
doubtedly the great secret of his success lay in the 
suave, gentle, even tender moderation with which 
his opinions were presented—in grateful contrast 
to Voltaire’s harsh scoffing, or the bumptious, 
aggressive tone of Renan’s own recent American 
champion, Col. Ingersoll. He never failed to speak 
with affection and reverence of the Church in 
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which he was reared. He was no friend to athe- 
ism; much less was he a foe to Christianity. 
“For myself,” he declared, ‘‘I have an invinci- 
ble confidence in the goodness of the Mind that 
created the universe.” He never went further in 
his agnosticism than to say : ‘‘ Perhaps after death 
you are awaited by the beautiful deception of a 
future state.” Even in his personal appearance 
and manner Renan always retained something of 
the seminarian, or the monk; and flippant Pari- 
sian journalists nicknamed him “Je curé raté,” or 
misfit priest. His famous passage about hell and 
purgatory is characteristic at once of his Gallic 
gayety of style and his easy attitude toward hard 
orthodox dogma: ‘I have related elsewhere how 
a pious person in the vicinity of Mantes, who is 
evidently under the impression that I lead a life 
of festivity and dissipation, writes me every month 
these words of warning: 
There is a hell. This person, 
whom I thank for her good 
intention, does not terrify me 
as much as she thinks. I 
wish I were sure there was a 
hell, for I prefer the infernal 
hypothesis to that of annihila- 
tion. Many theologians think 
that it is better for the damn- 
ed to be than not to be, and 
that these unfortunates are 
susceptible of more than one 
good thought. For my part, 
I imagine that if the Eternal, 
in His severity, were to send 
me first to the bad place, I 
should eventually succeed in 
getting out. I would send up 
to my Creator such supplica- 
tions as would make Him smile. The reasonings 
I would set forth to prove to Him that my dam- 
nation was His own fault would be so subtle that 
He would find some difficulty in answering them. 
Perhaps He might admit me into His saintly par- 
adise, which must be tiresome enough. Amongst 
the children of God, He doubtless lets in from 
time to time the Satan, the critic, just to rally 
the assemblage a bit. In truth, as I have already 
intimated, the lot in all justice best suited to me 
would not be hell, but purgatory, that melancholy 
and charming place where those who have some 
correctional ordeal to pass will find themselves 
not so badly off in the meantime. I picture to 
myself purgatory as an immense park, lighted 
with the glimmer of a polar day, and threaded by 
sombre glades, where are gradually purified the 
loves begun on earth, whilst awaiting complete 
etherealization. What exquisite romances are 
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consummated there! In how little haste must 
one be to quit the realm, especially in view of the 
doubtful attractiveness of paradise ! What checks 
at times my desire for this latter delectable place 
is its monotony. Will it be possible to move about 
there ? Otherwise, how soon one will have ex- 
hausted his immediate neighbors ! Celestial trips 
from planet to planet would suit me very well ; 
but they would hardly do for the old orthodox 
devotees, who, it is said, will form the great ma- 
jority of the elect. God’s will be done !” 


For his appointment to an archeological mis- 
sion in Syria, during the French occupation in 
1860, and where he acquired that wealth of local 
color which illuminates his ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” M. 
Renan was primarily indebted to his friend Mme. 
Cornu, the Emperor’s foster sister. He was ac- 
companied thither by his good angel, the sainted 
sister Ilenriette, who had helped him throughout 
his earlier struggles, and who continued to exert 
her literary tutelage ‘‘to give wings to his style, 
and to purge it of pedantry.” It was she who sug- 
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gested and revised, in the Holy Land, those vivid Syria; and one of the touching tributes which 
impression pictures of the places where Jesus drew her brother paid to her memory was his dedication 
the multitudes around Him. Mlle. Renan died in of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus ”: 
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“To roe Pure Sprerr or My Sister HENRIETTE 
(who died at Byblos, September 24th, 1861.) 


‘‘ Rememberest thou, from the bosom of God where thou 
art at rest, those long days at Ghazir, when, alone with 
thee, I traced these lines inspired by the places we had 
visited together? Silent beside me thou didst read and 
then recopy each page, whilst the sea, the villages, the 
mountains and ravines outspread at our feet. When the 
dazzling light of day had given place to the numberless 
legions of the stars, thy keen and delicate questionings, 
thy discreet doubts, brought me back to the sublime ob- 
ject of our common thoughts. Thou didst tell me, one 
day, that this book, thou couldst love it—partly from thy 
share in its making, also because it was after thine own 
heart. If perchance thou mightst fear for it the narrow 
judgments of unthinking men, still wert thou persuaded 
that the truly religious would finally approve. In the 
midst of these sweet meditations the shadow of death fell 
upon us. In the same hour the fitful sleep of fever over- 
came us both: I awoke—alone! Thou sleepest now in 
fair Adonis’ land, by holy Byblos and the sacred springs 
where women of the ancient mystic faith once came to 
mingle their tears. Reveal to me, O guardian angel, to 
me whom thou didst love, those truths which triumph over 
death, dispelling its terrors, and making it almost lov- 
able.” 


Upon his return from the Holy Land, M. Re- 
nan was appointed professor of Hebrew language 
and literature at the College of France; but in 
his inaugural lecture he handled theological sub- 
jects with such freedom that a pretext was soon 
found for relieving him of his office. The Em- 
peror offered him, in reparation, a lucrative posi- 
tion in the Imperial Library, which he spiritedly 
declined to accept. His young and newly wedded 


wife approved of his independent course, notwith- . 


standing the fact that he had no fixed income to 
count upon, and that of the revenues from his 
literary work, past and future, the lion’s share 
was secured to his publisher, Michel Lévy. Mme. 
Renan soon had her reward in witnessing her hus- 
band’s triumphant literary success. Moreover, he 
re-entered the College of France after the fall of 
the Empire, and left it only in his coffin. 

In 1869 M. Renan occupied himself with the po- 
litical part of his comprehensively ambitious plan 
of life. He became a candidate for the Legislature, 
standing for Deputy in the Second District of 
Seine-et-Marne. It was the year before the war 
and the débdcle ; but the Empire seemed perma- 
nent and secure. He was discreet and noncom- 
mittal enough in his political professions of faith, 
suying to the electors: ‘‘No revolution! I be- 
long to no party ; my conviction is that the best 
revolution would be mischievous, would impede 
material progress. . . . Iam persuaded that the 
regular development of the present order of things 
will bring France into a situation in which the 
country will carry out its own will through the 
hands of its government, and will realize without 
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shocks the profoundest reforms.” He employed 
one unfortunate simile, however, in likening 
France and the Catholic Church to an ill-matched 
couple who would like to be divorced, but could 
not just then ; yet in good time there would bea 
divorce law, and then everybody would be con- 
tent. His rival, the official candidate, did not 
fail to seize the opportunity to proclaim that 
M. Renan was in favor of divorce. The simple 
peasant voters were shocked, and M. Renan was 
surprised at receiving a decisive defeat. He after- 
ward took whimsical revenge upon these same 
rustics, by satirizing them in a book (‘‘ Caliban ”’) 
which they never read, and could not by any 
chance have understood. To the Emperor, who 
politely commiserated the philosopher candidate 
upon his failure, M. Renan said: ‘‘ There was 
an easy way to have avoided being sorry : it was, 
not to have sent an official candidate to oppose 
me.” 

In reality, M. Renan was fortunate in escaping 
the turmoil, the servitude and humiliations of 
political life, and being left to pursue his career 
of meditation and study without interruption. 
The volume of Renan’s literary work is too great 
to be catalogued in detail here, and its range of 
subject and opinion far too vast for generaliza- 
tion. Amongst the works which will stand to 
the world as the monuments of his fame are his 
accounts of the researches in Syria during the 
French occupation ; his translations from the 
Old Testament ; the ‘‘ Etudes d’Histoire Réli- 
geuse,”’ “‘ Les Apotres, St. Paul et sa Mission’ ; 
and, above all, the stupendous ‘‘ Histoire du Peu- 
ple d’Israél,” the concluding volumes of which 
he left complete in manuscript. Of the earlier 
published portions of this history, a recent French 
critic, writing in the Nouvelle Revue, says: 
‘* There are historians who are colorists, think- 
ers, draughtsmen ; there are half-tints and twi- 
light shadows in history as in landscape, and it 
is in these that Renan excels. . . . . It is by his 
novel artistic qualities that he has made history 
accessible and attractive to a wider public. I am 
speaking of him merely as a historian, apart from 
the dogmatic side of his work ; and I am con- 
vinced that everything of real value in it would 
survive the elimination of the entire exegetical 
part.” To taste the full delight of Renan’s lit- 
erary style, to come intimately in touch with that 
rare temperament which ‘‘ thought like a man, 
felt like a woman and acted like a child,” one 
must read the tender Memoir of his sister Hen- 
riette, written ‘ for those who knew her ” alone ; 
those pure and dreamy “ Recollections of Child- 
hood,” complemented by his latest volume of 
miscellanies, the ‘‘ Scattered Leaves,” published 
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only a year or so before his death ; that curious 
drama of earthly passion in strife with religious 
exaltation, ‘‘ The Abbess of Jouarre”’; and ‘‘ Cal- 
iban,” a poetic continuation of Shakespeare’s 
«<Tempest.” In whatever réle, whether of schol- 
ar, disputant, philosopher or historian, Ernest 
Renan was first, last, and above all, an artist. He 
has added new powers and splendors to that 
French tongue which he so loved and caressed, 
and which he maintained (in his inimitable ad- 
dress to the Alliance for the Propagation of the 
French Language) was destined to be the eternal 
language, that in which he hoped hereafter to 
address his petitions to the Almighty from Je- 
hoshaphat or the shades of purgatory. 

Renan’s Paris home, in the early period of his 
celebrity, was in a quiet street in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, on a fourth floor. He had then a 
little son—who is now a painter, like his mater- 
nal grandfather, and his granduncle, Ary Schef- 
fer, after whom he is called—and a daughter, 
Noémi, who bears the name of her father’s first 
love. The lodging was, as he said, a loggia, the 
rooms being little more than a balcony with a 
wide view over the tops of the trees in the gar- 
dens of the Archbishop of Paris and the Duc de 
Galliera. Books invaded sofas, easy chairs and 
sideboard. The convenience of the master was 
alone consulted by his French-Dutch wife. She 
let every volume stay just where he left it, and 
knew that there was a hidden order in the seem- 
ing disorder of his little library and study. All 
the furniture in these rooms was meant merely 
for use. The bookcases were of planed deal. A 
few of the books were bound ; most of them were 
in wrappers. M. Renan objected to having his 
books bound. To do so cost money, and made 
carriage expensive when one wanted to take a 
lot of books into the country; and then it was 
harder to work with a bound book that did not 
lie flat than with a well-used one in a wrapper. 

Of late years Renan was personally a familiar 
and popular figure in the daily life of Paris. His 
lectures at the College of France were numerously 
attended by others than students; it was as much 
the proper thing to go to them as to go to the 
opera. There was a difference, it is true, be- 
tween his audiences and those of M. Caro at the 
Sorbonne, but they were still popular and typ- 
ical Parisian audiences. And, then, he was for- 
ever to the fore in the newspapers, in contributed 
articles or interviews. Now and then he would 
go down to Rosmaphamon, in his native Brittany, 
and talk to the fisher people and farmers; and his 
appearance and discourse was an unfailing feature 
of the annual Celtic Dinner in Paris. 

There was no better place to see Renan than in 
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his lecture room at the College of France. He: 
lectured twice a week—on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. As a rule, of course, his topics 
were what is called dry—Hebrew and other dead 
languages, ancient history, philosophy. Yet sel- 
dom were there many vacant seats in the room. 
The visitors were all sorts and conditions of men. 
There were priests of the Church, who came to 
criticise and condemn ; freethinkers, who came 
to applaud ; travelers from all parts of the world ; 
Parisian idlers, who came because it was the 
proper thing todo. There were some who came 
expecting to hear a shocking attack upon re- 
ligion, and they went away disappointed. There 
were others who came to listen to they cared not 
what, phrased in the most perfect literary style 
of this generation ; and they were never disap- 
pointed. But whoever they were, and for what- 
ever reason they came, they did come, and filled 
all the rather uncomfortable seats that rose tier 
upon tier around three sides of the room. In the 
centre of the other side was the lecturer’s desk, 
and upon it a glass of water. 

The personal appearance of the great man, un- 
prepossessing enough at first sight, was rendered 
to perfection in Bonnat’s portrait in the last 
Salon. It is presented graphically in the words 
of M. Adolphe Houssaye : ‘“‘ He was certainly not 
a handsome man, nor attractive to the eye. He 
was not tall, but he was tremendously stout, and 
he moved and walked in an elephantine manner 
that made him seem heavy and clumsy beyond 
description. He stooped considerably, too, as 
though he were too heavy to be held erect. How- 
ever, his head, though not handsome, was impress- 
ive. It was of vast size, the length from front 
to back being phenomenal, though the forehead, 
seen in full face, appeared rather narrow. The 
face was clean-shaven, and the lower part of it 
was heavy. In an unintellectual man it would 
have been gross, that big jaw surmounting a dou- 
ble chin. But one realized by instinct that this 
was a glutton of knowledge, a gourmet in words 
only. The nose was big, too, and the mouth had 
a peculiar curl at each side, which sometimes was 
pathetic, sometimes humorous, sometimes cynical. 
It was a wonderful mouth, on thé whole, worthy 
of the wonderful flow of language that proceeded 
from it. His eyes were of ordinary size, but 
seemed small by contrast with the other feat- 
ures. They were very bright and twinkling, be- 
neath his bushy brows, and gave a world of ani- 
mated and changeful expression to his face. At 
the appointed time he came into the room and 
began to talk. He paid little attention to the 
audience. He did not object to the presence of 
strangers, but he did not court them. As to mere 
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sightseers, who gazed at him as at a Ion in a me- 
nagerie, he detested them.. But he said what he 
had to say without regard to his hearers. He was 
not to say things that they wanted to hear, but 
they were to listen to whatever he chose to say. 
Sometimes he said things that greatly displeased 
the priests, so that they would get up and walk 
indignantly from the room. Then people would 
say: ‘He did it just to annoy them.’ Not at all. 
He would have said precisely the same things if 
there had not been a priest in the room. He 
probably never uttered a word for the mere sake 
of pleasing or displeasing. He read his lectures, 
and he usually kept two or three assistants busy 
handing him books and manuscripts as he re- 
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ing themselves was for me a time of ardent in- 
tellectual toil. Perhaps I was wrong; at any 
rate, the result is that, in my mature years, in- 
stead of being according to custom a rigid con- 
servator, a moralist austere, I have found myself 
unable to forego certain indulgences which the 
Puritans would qualify as moral laxities. I 
should have been wiser in my generation, possi- 
bly, to have enjoyed myself while I was young, 
joining without restraint in the singing of the 
‘Gaudeamus’ of the medieval clerks : 


“* Gaudeamus igitur, dum juvenes sumus; 
Post jocundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habetit humus.’ 


ANDRE 
<x | HEURIET 


AT THE CELTIC DINNER. 


quired them. There was not much oratory about 
it, but there was always that same matchless 
charm of literary style that one finds in all his 
books, and that makes him above almost every 
other writer of his generation.” 

These College talks of Renan wére liable at al- 
most any time to drop into a familiar conversa- 
tional strain, addressed directly to the young stu- 
dents, between whom and their eloquent preceptor 
a most cordial and complete understanding ever 
existed. Of such is the following characteristic 
passage : “Of the two parts of the programme 
of student life—hard work, and a great deal of 
amusement—I have known, truth to say, only 
the first. The time that others passed in amus- 


Certain it is that the one half of the activity of 
your age does not forbid the other. Pleasure and 
work are both healthful things, which call forth 
one another reciprocally. 

“Yes, work—work without ceasing, and above 
all enjoy yourselves; never tire yourselves out. 
That which fatigues is contention, strife, work in 
which the heart is not enlisted. Let the thought 
come to you, in its natural garb, which is lan- 
guage ; do not call it, nor force it. On this point 
I will give you one of my own recipes: Rest 
yourselves from one task by taking up another ; 
have a variety of subjects of study. In the brain 
cells occupied by this and that department of 
work there are always vacant corners which may 
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certain delicate 
subjects about 
which it is agreed 
not to talk; yet, 
you have shown 
me so much con- 
fidence that I will 
tell you all Ithink. 
Never profane 
love. It is the 
most sacred thing 
inthe world. The 
life of humanity, 
the highest reality 
we know, depends 
upon its integrity. 
Regard it as des- 
picable cowardice 
to@betray the wom- 
an who has for 
a moment opened 
to you the paradise 
of the ideal. Hold 
it as the greatest 
of crimes to 


be advantageously 
filed in with 
something else. 
As an old _first- 
century rabbi well 
said, when re- 
proached with 
overfilling the 
vessel of the Law 
with an abund- 
ance of precepts: 
‘In a cask filled 
with nuts one 
may still pour sev- 
eral measures of 
oil? . .. Above 
all, be honorable ; 
otherwise, you 
cannot have heart 
cither for amuse- 
ment or work. 
Gayety of con- 
science implies of 
necessity a clean 
life. ‘There are 
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expose yourself to the maledictions of a being ow- 
ing its life to you, and perhaps through your fault 
destined to evil. You are men of honor. Regard 
that which some treat so lightly as an abomina- 
tion. My opinion is that the moral and legal 
regulation of marriage will eventually be changed. 
The old Roman and Christian law will one day 
become too narrow and exclusive. But one truth 
will remain eternal: it is, that sacred obligations 
attach to the relations of the two sexes, and that 
the foremost of human duties is to guard against 
irreparable folly in an act so big with consequence 
for the future of the world.” 

Renan was a good deal of a recluse, and, it has 
been claimed, might have been a cynic, if not a 
misanthrope, had he not been so full of kindly 
optimism. ‘It is the age of the mob,” he said. 
««Everybody votes; we have mob government. 
Everybody wrifes, or dictates what shall be writ- 
ten; and we have mob literature. The poets, 
the novelists, the dramatists, they all write to 
please the mob. Not one of them is serious. The 
mob wants nothing serious. It wants to be amused. 
The brighter and lighter the fly, the more eagerly 
the fish snap at it.” For the works of M. Zola 
and the other “realists” he had slight regard. 
Of English and American literature he had only 
limited knowledge. In fact, he lived chiefly in 
the past. Hebrew and Persian and Latin were 
more to him than all modern tongues put to- 
gether. “ While taking no active interest in pol- 
itics, he still kept himself well informed about 
all political matters, and often spoke and wrote of 
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them with trenchant eloquence. In fact, M. Re- 
nan came nearer to being a universal genius than 
any other Frenchman of his time. 

His death was consistent with his life. Long 
before his last illness he had prepared and pub- 
lished his will and testament, setting forth his 
wishes and ideas in such a manner that no change 
or distortion could be made in the possible weak- 
ness of the moment of dissolution. As a matter 
of fact, his last moments were tranquil and clear. 
On the morning of his death (Sunday, October 
2d), he turned to his wife and asked : “‘ Why are 
you so sad ?” ‘* Because I see yon suffer,” was 
the reply. ‘ Be calm and resigned,” rejoined the 
philosopher ; ‘‘ we undergo the laws of that nature 
of which we are a manifestation. We perish, we 
disappear, but heaven and earth remain, and the 
march of time goes on forever.” A few hours 
later he passed peacefully away. 

Renan’s death in France coinciding almost to a 
day with that of Tennyson in England, suggests 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, who was in Paris at the 
time, the significant contrast between the last 
honors paid to the two great men. ‘‘ About the 
Collége de France,” he says, ‘‘as about West- 
minster Abbey, was a throng of curious and in- 
terested folk, insterspersed with venders of ephem- 
eral chapbooks ; all else was unlike. In Paris it 
was a State function with all the marks of public 
authority. Thus, everything seemed to say, shall 
France, armed at all points, with the sword of 
the flesh and the sword of reason, honor a great 
French scholar in his departure. The court of 
the College, made for the nonce a sable-appareled 
cloister, was the background and the centre of a 
carefully ordered academic and military pomp. 
Within were groups of doctors, officers, judges ; 
the brilliant robes of the Parisian Faculties, jus- 
tice in its most solemn garb, war in its fullest 
accoutrements, and the sober and formal but en- 
vied habit of the Academy. Without, a consid- 
erable escort of troops of all arms ; lance pennons 
fluttering and bayonets glistening for a man of 
peace and books; even guns went past in the 
procession. ‘Jamais Renan n’a yu tant de mili- 
taires,’ said some one near me, not unkindly, as I 
thought. It was probably true enough. Dis- 
courses were delivered in which the State, the 
College, the Academy, set forth by their chosen 
spokesmen how Renan had deserved this com- 
memoration at their hands. Everything had been 
studied and arranged with a view to enhancing the 
solemnity of the occasion. In England we seem 
to have no collective will in these matters; or, if 
we have any, it is rather to avoid any semblance 
of taking thought for visible effect. Tennyson 
was buried in the Abbey with no special pomp 
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save that which was inherent in a multitude of 
people being there, and without extraordinary pro- 
vision or arrangement of any kind save such as 
was absolutely required for the safety of the con- 
gregation and the decent conduct of the service. 
The Dean and Chapter of Westminster had 
judged, in their absolute discretion, that this 
English poet was worthy of the fellowship of Po- 
ets’ Corner; and, on the nomination of the fam- 
ily, had invited such persons as they thought 
proper to join the procession or simply attend the 
ceremony. The officers of the Church were not 
magnified save by the beauty and reverence of the 
place itself; indeed, the impression was one of 
austere simplicity. Whatever was lacking in out- 
ward show was supplied by the inarticulate sym- 
pathy of the people of many pursuits and condi- 
tions who had assembled. No State department 
had moved a finger or been called on for any di- 
rection or suggestion ; not a penny went out of 
the Treasury. Not one sentinel’s round of duty 
was shifted, not one symbol of public authority 
inside or outside the Abbey was ordained to bear 
witness that this great Englishman was deemed 
to have truly served his country. Such is our 
way ; perhaps it is the only way that suits us. It 
has its good sides, for we must not forget that 
Charles Darwin, who had been accused of sub- 
verting religion, received the honors of Westmin- 
ster Abbey without so much as a murmur of dis- 
sent. Still it was passing strange to see these two 
ceremonies in Paris and in London within a 
week’s time, and it sets one thinking on the old 
truism that English and French have much to 
learn from one another.” 


PARISIAN “ POMPES FUNEBRES.” 


THE French funeral pageant is characteristic- 
ally theatrical, without being at all the less rev- 
erent and sincere—quite the contrary, for the 
more genuine the mourning and respect for the 
departed, the more dutifully extravagant are 
the demonstrations, expressed by means of the 
regulation ‘‘ trappings and suits of woe.” An 
admirable illustration of this trait is given by 
the Paris correspondent of the Nation: ‘I wit- 
nessed the funeral of Renan from the window of 
a restaurant in the Place de la Madeleine. Every- 
thing was done with the precision which charac- 
terizes all French ceremonies. First came two 
lines of policemen to clear the way; then came 
dragoons, with their lances and their gay little 
flags, red and white, moved by the wind ; heavy 
gendarmes on their strong horses, with shining hel- 
mets ; an old general, on a fine Arab horse, looking 
careworn and disconsolate ; battalions of infantry, 
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moving with unusual slowness behind their mili- 
tary band, which played a funeral march. Then 
came the crowns of flowers — immense crowns, 
carried each by two or four men; the crown of 
the Intransigeant, Rochefort’s paper, followed 
by all the venders of the Jntransigeant in their 
uniform ; the crown of the Freemasons, the 
Great Orient of France ; of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, of the Temps, of I don’t know how many 
societies and associations, each crown followed by 
a troop of people who seemed delighted at pro- 
ducing an effect on the bystanders. Now comes 
the funeral hearse, an immense catafalque—the 
same which was used for M. Thiers—drawn by 
black horses, each led by the hand. Under the 
immense structure, all black and white, I distin- 
guish the green uniform of the Academician 
spread over the coffin; four Academicians, in 
that same green uniform, march by the car 
which carries their illustrions colleague. Now 
there is a movement in the crowd ; there comes 
a fine coupé, with two beautiful horses, the coupé 
of the President of the Republic. The crowd 
admires the style of the Presidential vehicle. 
Then comes a crowd, somewhat disorderly, of 
Ministers, Senators, Deputies, Academicians, con- 
versing with each other ; among them are notice- 
able two or three generals in uniform, Gallifet, 
Saussier—‘le reste ne vaut pas Vhonneur d’étre 
nommé.’ Nobody would have felt more keenly 
than Renan himself the incongruity of the mili- 
tary splendor of such a funeral; he would have 
delighted in analyzing the sentiment of some of 
these peasants’ sons, dressed as soldiers, who fol- 
lowed to the grave a man who was a pure civilian, 
and of whom probably they had never heard before. 
M. Mohl, who was one of the first patrons of M. 
Renan, had a friend called Fauriel, the author 
of the ‘ Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale’ and of 
the ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Provengale,’ two 
very distinguished works. When M. Fauriel died 
he left no family, and his funeral was at the ex- 
pense of the Institute. M. Mohl, as his intimate 
friend, and a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Institute, had to see to the details of it. 
I remember his telling me how he negotiated with 
the agent of what we call the ‘ Pompes funébres.’ 
‘The Institute wishes to give M. Fauriel a fu- 
neral suited to his importance and his character, 
without making an extravagant outlay.’ ‘Of 
course,” said the agent, ‘you will have green 
Bengal lights burning in the church at the cor- 
ners of the catafalque ” ‘Green lights !’ said 
M. Mohl ; ‘no, I think we will do without green 
lights.” ‘ But surely, you will have silver tears 
on the hangings ?’? ‘As for that, no; we will 
shed the tears ourselves.’ ” 
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THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS.* 


By DANIEL 


N a few minutes the bow of the boat 
drove up on the landing before it, 
and the doctor stepped out. <A 

1% plot of greensward shaded by one 

ie oF two large trees lay between the 

fs. water and the cottage. The house 

was a large and well-built one, com- 
pared with most of those around the lake. It was 
two full stories in height, and surrounded on 
three sides by a wide veranda, which at the front 
was several feet above the ground. 

As the doctor stepped out at the landing a sol- 
itary oarsman thrust his boat ashore some hun- 
dred yards below. 

Dr. Marabeau walked slowly up the pathway. 
As he did so a lady appeared at. one of the parlor 
windows, and stepped out on the porch. 

‘Good evening, my dear Mrs. Bainbridge,’ 
said he as he mounted the steps. 

*© You have not failed,” she said. 

««T never fail in what I promise,” he replied. 

She sighed wearily and turned from him to 
look ont over the lake. A number of rustic chairs 
were on the porch. 

«* Will you not be seated ?” he said. ‘‘ Can we 
talk safely here ?” he added, in a guarded voice. 

“©Yes; there is no one in the house but the 
girl.” 

“‘ You have seen Paul ?” was his next question. 

“©Yes; he came here yesterday. He is terribly 
changed !” 

The doctor assented. 

“*T found him in a peculiar mood. I am afraid 
for him. Do you think he can be trusted to keep 
firm to the end ?” 

- “© Yes,” she replied, steadily. ‘‘ He will do as 
he promised, have no fear of that. But the last 
two months have shown him many things.” 
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DANE, 


CHAPTER X XII.—(ConTINUED). 


«Ah ?” said the doctor, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” she went on, with bitterness in her 
voice. ‘‘ He has found out that he does not love 
me. It was but a dream, and the awakening has 
come.” 

She did not look at him, or she might not 
have continued, for there was the smile of a 
mocking demon in his eyes and on his lips. 

“«“The awakening has come rather late,” he 
said. 

“‘Tt has,” she replied, not heeding the mock- 
ery in his words. <‘‘It has come too late. He 
does not reproach me. If he did, I think I 
should tell him all.” 

The doctor’s smile vanished, and he looked at 
her uneasily. 

“That would be a wise thing to do, truly. 
Your future would be lost, and what would it 
benefit him ?” 

“‘Lost ?” she replied. ‘No; say, rather, I 
should be saved. Jo you know what it was that 
stopped me ?” 

The doctor replicd only with a shrug. A 
woman’s reason he would not undertake to de- 
fine. 

«“The thought of what may yet be mine,” she 
said. ‘*Do you remember your rage when I 
told you of my engagement ? Lay this to heart, 
Dr. Marabeau—that is the only thing that has 
kept you from a felon’s cell and me from an un- 
blessed grave. With that prospect before me, I 
have had the courage to walk my path to the end. 
Had it not been for that, when Paul was arrested 
and your diabolical plot revealed to me, I should 
have gone to him and told him all; and then— 
well, my punishment would not have come in 
this world.” 

“Let me congratulate you, then,” said the 
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doctor, still sneeringly, ‘‘that the prospect was 
in view.” 

The sun had gone down behind the hills and 
dusk was gathering over the lake. The doctor’s 
boatman lay quietly smoking on the grass beside 
the water. A hundred feet away, hidden among 
the thick scrub, Major Kirk crouched, his eyes 
fixed on the two sitting quietly on the porch. 

The silence that followed his last remark was 
broken by the doctor. 

“‘ Well, let us forget all that. It is now over. I 
was surprised and displeased with Paul this after- 
noon. But perhaps it is best as it is.” 

“Do you mean to say that it is accomplished, 
and that you are going ?” she asked, a flash of 
eager interest sweeping over her. 

“* Not exactly that,” replied the doctor. ‘Our 
agreement is not entirely fulfilled. It will be, I 
hope, to-morrow night. If so, I shall call on you 
again the following evening. I have instructed 
Paul to call, too ; and then, Mrs. Bainbridge, you 
and I and he dissolve partnership, and each go our 
own way, never to meet again.” 

“Amen!” she cried. ‘‘ That is my only hope 
of salvation.” 

When the doctor walked down the path through 
the gathering darkness to his boat he left the 
white-robed figure still seated on the porch, and 
Major Kirk still crouching in the brushwood. 


CITAPTER XXIII 
THE MAJOR AT FAULT. 

Masor Kirk was up betimes on the following 
morning. He was desperately anxious. He had 
a difficult task to perform, and was very fearful 
of making some fatal slip or blunder. 

Sydney Gray’s prophecy to Inspector Brice had 
come true. Within the two weeks Paul Dayton 
had disappeared from Wooston under the very 
noses of the inspector’s men, and without leaving 
a trace behind him. Sydney heard of this through 
“Mr. Chantry, but its only effect was to make him 
redouble his watchfulness. He had a good idea 
where he could find Paul Dayton, but he did not 
want him alone, and if his theory was correct the 
doctor would not leave him alone long. His the- 
ory did prove correct, for ten days after Dayton’s 
disappearance Dr. Marabean left New York for 
Pittville. The same day the room in the Wend- 
over Hotel so long oceupied by Mr. Rodgers, of 
Philadelphia, was vacated, and the major departed 
for Pittville on the same train, having in his 
pockets warrants for the arrest of Paul Dayton 
and the doctor. His instructions, however, were 
clear and distinct. He was not to use these war- 
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rants unless in the direst necessity, and on the 
slightest indication of a coming crisis was to tele- 
graph for Sydney. The latter would have greatly 
preferred undertaking the whole of this delicate 
work himself, but both Paul and Dr. Marabeau 
knew him and suspected him. Besides, he had 
work in hand in New York, and he believed the 
crisis that would render his presence necessary 
would not come for a few days. 

Dr. Marabeau, reaching Pittville late in the 
afternoon, registered at a hotel, and after making 
inquiries as to the means for reaching Hunter’s 
Lake, had decided to remain in town over night. 
The major having ascertained these facts, con- 
cluded to get to the lake ahead of him, and had 
been driven over ; and when, the next day, the doc- 
tor arrived at the Lakeside Hotel the major was 
comfortably installed, and was a prime favorite 
with everyone about the place. 

Leisurely dressing himself, the morning after 
the doctor’s visit to the Elmer Cottage, the major, 
after reviewing the situation, was compelled to 
admit that he did not know what to do. He 
could not understand what was going on., He 
was aware of the conference between the doctor 
and Paul, and had seen the interview with Mrs. 
Bainbridge, but he was unable to draw any con- 
elusion ar to hazard a guess at what was coming 
next. Ie would very much have liked to sum- 
mon Sydney, but was afraid of doing so without 
cause. He resolved to wait a little longer and 
keep a close watch on the two men. : 

The doctor appeared to enjoy his visit im- 
mensely. After breakfast he went out fishing. 
From the shore the major saw him and his oars- 
man select a likely place, cast their anchor and 
throw in their lines. Taking up a good position, 
he watched them for two hours, to make sure 
it was not aruse. ‘Then he determined to find 
out what Paul Dayton was doing. At the Bolton 
House he was not visible, and the major set out to 
seck him. Ie went to the Elmer Cottage, but he 
was not there. Mrs. Bainbridge was alone on 
her veranda, It was. dinner time when he got 
back to the Bolton House, and Paul Dayton had 
not returned. The major slipped over to the 
Lakeside Hotel and dined. Dr. Marabean had 
returned, and having caught two or three black 
bass, was extolling the fishing. After dinner, the 
major, leaving the doctor comfortably installed on 
the porch, went back to the Bolton, but. still 
could find no trace of Paul. He began to get 
very uneasy, and ventured to make a few in- 
quiries. These elicited nothing, and he was half- 
way over the two miles which separated the hotel 
from the Elmer Cottage when he met Dayton on 
the road, walking listlessly along, his hands thrust 
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in his pockets and his head bent down, a picture 
of wretchedness. The major followed him to the 
hotel, saw him call for and drink a glass of 
brandy, and then retire to his own room. 

After lingering around the Bolton for a short 
time and venturing a few more skillfully veiled 
questions as to Paul’s conduct, he returned to his 
own hotel to keep an eye on the doctor. That 
gentleman, however, was not visible. Had he 
gone fishing again ? No; the boat he had used 
was lying as he had left it at the landing. Was 
he up in his room? It took the major half an 
hour to satisfy himself that he was not. It was 
now past four o’clock, and it was necessary to find 
out pretty speedily where the doctor had gone. 
The major entered the hotel office. The counter 
on which lay the register and the clerk’s desk, be- 
ing continued through a light partition, became 
a bar, and the clerk was transformed into a bar- 
tender. It was to the bar that the major went, 
and with a benevolent smile ordered a bottle of 
Bass’s ale, inviting the clerk to join him. It 
needed but a minute for the detective to turn the 
conversation in the channel he desired, and when 
he did he got a shock that nearly upset him. 
The doctor had left on the two-o’clock stage for 
Fittville’ The major’s outward calm was un- 
moved as he paid for the ale and sauntered from 
the bar, but inwardly he was in a pitiable condi- 
tion of dismay and consternation. The doctor 
had slipped through his fingers, and perhaps the 
game was lost and he was everlastingly disgraced. 
He must follow, and, if need be, arrest him on 
sight. But how? No other stage left the lake 
that day, and it was almost five o’clock, and there 
was no carriage or yehicle of any kind to be hired. 
But prompt action of some kind was necessary, 
aud the major took it. Three miles off, on the 
roud to Pittville, was the small town of Daleville. 
There he could get a carriage, but to reach there 
he must walk. He did not hesitate a second, but 
started off at his best pace. - 

It was almost six o’clock when he entered Dale- 
ville, and some little difficulty was encountered 
in getting a vehicle; but the major had plenty 
of money, and finally he found himself seated in 
a country buckboard with a fast horse in front of 
him and a driver by his side. The eleven miles 
to Pittville were traversed in two hours, and 
shortly before eight o’clock, just as darkness was 
closing in, the major alighted on the public 
square of the busy little city. He ordered the 
driver to take the rig to a convenient hotel, and 
to wait there until he heard from him. Then he 
started on his search for Dr. Marabeau. 

He went straight to the hotel at which the doc- 
tor had formerly passed the night, and breathed 
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a big sigh of relief when he saw on the register 
the doctor’s familiar signature. But his relief 
was turned to dismay when he learned that the 
doctor had only been there for supper, and had 
left an hour ago. 

‘* Did he leave his baggage ?” asked the major. 

“No; he had no baggage with him except a 
square, flat leathern case, and he took that away 
with him.” 

The major muttered an oath as he strode away. 
The telegraph office was close at hand. He 
stepped in and sent a message flying over the 
wires to New York. It was to Sydney Gray, and 
said merely : ‘‘ Come instantly.” 

There was a railway ticket office in the same 
building, and making inquiries there, he learned 
that there were three depots in the city from 
which a passenger could start for almost any part 
of the world. Obtaining a list of the trains leav- 
ing each depot during the night, he visited each, 
and ascertained that no one answering the doc- 
tor’s description had left the city within the past 
hour. ‘There was no doubt as to this, for the 
veriest stranger, having once seen him, would 
always remember him. Then the major went 
systematically to work, and not a passenger left 
the city that night without passing under his keen 
inspection. 

It was hard and dreary work, but the old man 
never flagged. After eleven o’clock only two or 
three trains passed through, and all of these left 
the large Union Depot where the major had 
landed. Here he established himself, and when 
the gray morning broke it found him haggard 
and weary, but still faithful at his post. 

Sydney, he calculated, would get his telegram 
by nine o’clock the preceding evening. He could 
not leave New York for Pittville until past mid- 
night, and he then had his choice of two rail- 
roads, the Central of New Jersey or the Lehigh 
Valley. Both trains reached Pittville about the 
same time, eight o’clock in the morning. He 
would wait for him at the Lehigh Valley station. 
If he came on the other road he would have to 
pass there, and he would see him. 

His expectations were realized. Sydney arrived 
on the eight-o’clock Lehigh Valley train, and the 
first face he saw on stepping from the cars was 
the major’s. Dragging him to a quiet corner of 
the depot, the major quickly told him all that had 
happened. 

“‘He has not left the city, I can swear,” he 
said. ‘‘ Every train that went out I have watched. 
He is here somewhere. We shall not have much 
difficulty in laying our hands on him.” 

Sydney was fuming with impatience and anx- 
iety, but he maintained an unmoved exterior. 
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‘*There is no time to search for him,” he said. 
‘‘He will return to the lake, I am convinced. 
We must go there at once and keep an eye on 
Paul Dayton. Besides, Mr. Chantry and_ his 
daughter are coming here to-day.” 

«*Coming here !” cried the major, in astonish- 
ment. 

«© Yos; they will leave New York this morning, 
and will be at the lake in the evening. They are 
coming to visit Mrs. Bainbridge, but she does not 
expect them.” 

‘¢ The deuce !” exclaimed the major. 

«* That’s what I say, too,” replied Sydney ; ‘ but 
we must mect the emergency. First, let us get 
some breakfast, and then start for the lake as 
fast as your horse can take us.” 

As they emerged on the street Sydney suddenly 
gripped his companion’s arm and jerked him vio- 
lently behind a truck which, piled high with bag- 
gage, stood close by. 

“‘Look there!’ he whispered, in wild excite- 
ment. ‘ By thunder, it’s the inspector !” 

The major followed the line of his outstretched 
hand, and there, walking swiftly along the street, 
heading for the centre of the city, was the burly, 
well-known figure of Inspector Brice. 

The two men hidden behind the truck gazed at 
each other in consternation. A low whistle es- 
caped from the major, and in a tone of deep de- 
spondency he said : 

“The game is up !” 

Sydney thought hard and fast. 

“No,” he said, at last. ‘*'The game is not up 
yct. Let us get some breakfast.” 

Not a word was spoken by either during the 
meal. When it was finished Sydney drew his 
chair close to the major’s. 

«« Now let us see,” he said, ‘‘ what is to be done. 
In the first place, how did the inspector come 
here, and what is he going to do ?” 

The old man shook his head. This last catas- 
trophe had turned his tired brain completely 
topsy-turvy. 

«¢There is only one way to account for his pres- 
ence. His men have recovered Paul Dayton’s 
trail, and have tracked him to Hunter’s Lake, or 
at least to this city. As to what he will do, that 
is another question. Ife will not arrest him un- 
less he has obtained more evidence, or unless he 
is pretty sure of finding the diamonds on him. If 
our theory is correct, it is Dr. Marabeau who has 
the diamonds by this time, and not Paul Dayton. 
It is our policy, then, to keep hold of the doctor. 
You have worked hard all night, friend, but you 
might have spared yourself the trouble. The 
doctor will return to the lake. Did he take his 
baggage away ? Did he give up his room at the 
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hotel ? No. Then he evidently intends to re- 
turn, and may be there now. However, there is 
no harm done, and if we can only get in ahead of 
Inspector Brice we shall win yet. Jet us start at 
once.” 

IIalf an hour later they drove swiftly out of 
town. ‘he road for the first four miles was level 
and good, and they made rapid progress. They 
had covered this portion of the way, and were just 
turning up a narrower road that led through a 
deep gorge in the hills, when they saw in the road 
ahead of them, going in the same direction, a 
light road wagon, containing two men. There 
was nothing remarkable about the wagon, but the 
instant their eyes fell on its occupants the major 
halted the horse with a jerk, and Sydney dropped 
down behind the dashboard. They had both 
recognized the broad back and silver-white hair 
of Dr. Marabeau. 

«*Turn your horse !” 
sees me the game is up.” 

“Ts there any other road by which we can reach 
the lake ?”” demanded Sydney, addressing the 
driver, who had brought the major down the pre- 
vious day, and who sat behind. 

“Yes; alittle further on you can turn off the 
road and go round by Truckston.” 

“Drive that way,” said Sydney, exchanging 
seats. ‘‘ There is five dollars for you if you can 
get us there before that wagon ahead of us.” 

“T can do it easy,” said the man; and he kept 
his word. 

On the way the major gave Sydney a minute 
description of the lake and the hotels and the 
Elmer Cottage, and they outlined the plan of 
action. The major was to fasten himself upon 
Paul Dayton, and never let him out of his sight. 
If the inspector showed up, and attempted to ar- 
rest him, the major was to step in, and using his 
warrant, take first possession. Sydney would look 
after Dr. Marabeau. 


cried Sydney. ‘If he 


CILAPTER XXIV. 
THE INSPECTOR IS TOO LATE. 


ON the very same afternoon and about the very 
same time Major Kirk was walking through the 
hot and dusty road that ran from Hunter’s Lake 
to Daleville in pursuit of Dr. Marabeau, Inspector 
Brice sat in his office in New York city. The in- 
spector was not a happy man. He was really an- 
gry with himself, but with the peculiarity that 
marks the large proportion of human nature, he 
declined to admit that it was himself he was angry 
at, and substituted in his own place everybody 
and everything else. He knew that he had made 
a bad mistake in the Clemenshaw & Chantry 
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case, but he declined to admit it, and preferred 
to act upon the assumption that the mistake had 
been mads by everybody else in anyway connected 
with the case. He knew that when Sydney Gray 
proposed to push a close investigation into Paul 
Dayton’s past life if was a wise and proper move. 
But it was Sydney Gray, a rival for the time be- 
ing, who had proposed this course, and that was 
sufficient for the inspector’s dull and obstinate 
mind, and he had opposed it. He had kept along 
his own line, and what had come of it ? Nothing, 
worse than nothing. He knewas much now about 
the diamond robbery as when he started, and 
Paul himself had slipped through his fingers. 
Worse than that, he had every reason to believe 
that Sydney Gray knew a good deal more than he 
did, for had he not foretold Paul’s very move ? 
These reflections brought the inspector into a 
very disagreeable and resentful frame of mind, 
and in the absence of anything else to vent his 
feelings on he bit so savagely on the stem of his 
pipe that his teeth went clear through, and the 
wooden bowl fell with a rattle on the floor. 
“©Curse the luck !” muttered he, as he spit out 
the remnants of the mouthpiece, and bent down 
to pick up the bowl. As he did so the door of 
his office opened and a district messenger boy en- 
tered with a telegram. It was brief, but it totally 
changed the inspector’s frame of mind. It ‘was 
dated “ Pittville, Pa., August, 1886,” and read : 


‘Got him at last. Staying at Hunter's Lake, thirteen 
miles from here. Send instructions. FITzGERALD.” 


Now, Fitzgerald was one of the men he had 
put on the track of Dayton. An uncommonly 
clever man he was for nine months out of the 
year. The other three he was drunk. But what 
attracted the inspector chiefly about this telegram 
was the name of the town it was sent from. 

‘¢ Pittville ! Pittville !” he murmured to himself, 
‘‘T know that name. That name is in this case 
somewhere.” The inspector had a gigantic mem- 
ory, and he ran over the case from beginning to 
end. But he did not find the clew he sought. 
“‘I know that name is in this case. Pittville! I 
must have it, and I will.” 

Going to a cupboard, he unlocked it and took 
out a voluminous roll of typewriting. It wasa 
copy of the evidence given at the hearing of Day- 
ton. He turned the pages rapidly, for as he 
glanced at each one he remembered what it con- 
tained. He came to the testimony of John F. 
Sackett, foreman for E. J. & H. Murray, and 
there he found what he sought. 

“‘T and Mr. Ifenry Murray were in the embalm- 
ing room. I was preparing a body for shipment 
to Pittville, Pa.” The inspector stopped. ‘‘ That 
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is it,” he muttered. ‘‘I knew it was somewhere. 
But what good does that do me? Unless there 
is something ” and he leaped to his feet with 
ayell. ‘‘Great Heavens, that’s where they are !” 

He sat down again, partially dazed by the great 
idea that had seized him. He was not given to 
sudden inspirations. But he had one this time, 
and a very few minutes of reflection showed him 
that it was a good one. With all the promptness 
that characterized him when action was necessary 
he acted now. The messenger boy was waiting. 
He wrote a brief answer to Fitzgerald: ‘‘ Keep 
him close, but don’t move till I come. Leave 
here to-night.” 

Having done this, he prepared himself for a 
journey, and five minutes later was in the elevated 
railroad, rushing uptown. At the establishment 
of E. J. & H. Murray he found only the book- 
keeper in the office. He stated his business in a 
few words. 

“‘T am Inspector Brice of the Detectives. On 
June 10th you shipped a corpse to Pittville, Pa. 
I want the name of the deceased and the parties 
to whom it was consigned.” 

The name of Inspector Brice was sufficient. 
The bookkeeper turned to his books and found 
what was wanted. ‘The body,” he said ‘was 
that of Mrs. Mary E. Totten, and was consigned 
to W. E. Moran, undertaker at Pittville.” 

The inspector returned to his office. He could 
leave for Pittville at eight o’clock that evening if 
he wanted, but he would reach his destination at 
one o’clock in the morning, and could do nothing 
until daylight. He had other work on hand, too, 
in New York, and could more profitably spend 
the time there. It was, therefore, not until mid- 
night that he boarded a Jersey Central Railroad 
train, with a ticket for Pittville in his pocket. 
Little did he suspect that at almost the same mo- 
ment, and less than five hundred yards away, Syd- 
ney Gray was settling himself in a Lehigh Valley 
Railroad train, and that in his pocket also was a 
ticket for Pittville. Had he known this the sense 
of triumph that filled him would hardly have been 
so serene and complacent. 

When he alighted from the train at Pittville 
he was met by his subordinate. 

‘“‘ What are you doing here ?” demanded the 
inspector, shortly. ‘‘ Why are you not watching 
our man ?” 

* He’s all right,” replied Fitzgerald. ‘* He’s 
comfortably settled at the Bolton House up at 
Hunter’s Lake. I have a man keeping an eye 
on him.” 

The inspector hesitated ; then he asked : 

‘© Where are you staying ?” 

“At the Briscombe House.” 
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“« Go there,” said the inspector, ‘and wait until 
you hear from me ;” and he left the depot. 

As he passed the Lehigh Valley station he did 
not notice the two men who watched him in 
such blank dismay from behind the heavily laden 
baggage truck. 

He easily found the undertaking establishment 
of W. E. Moran, but he found it still locked. 
It was only eight o’clock, and business had not 
begun. ‘The inspector could ill brook delay, but 
happening to remember that he was hungry, he 
found his way to a restaurant and ate a hearty 
break fast. 

On returning to the undertaker’s he found a 
young lady busy arranging and dusting the store. 

In answer to his query she told him that her 
father, not feeling well that morning, would not 
be there till late. 

*« Well,” said the inspector, “‘ perhaps you can 
tell me what I want to know. In June last the 
body of Mrs. Mary E. Totten was sent here from 
New York. I want to know where it. was 
buried.” : 

The girl looked at him with open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢ Were you here yesterday ?” she asked. 

“* No, I was never here before.” 

“Well, isn’t this strange !” she said. ‘* Why, 
only last night papa was telling us that a gentle- 
man called and asked the very same thing.” 

‘©The deuce !” ejaculated the inspector. ‘‘ Did 
you see him ? What kind of man was he ?” 

“© No, I didn’t see him. It was in the evening, 
after I had gone home.” 

«‘ Did Mr. Moran describe him ?” 

‘He said he was a very peculiar-looking old 
gentleman.” 

‘That can’t be my man,” thought the in- 
spector. ‘Still, it is strange, and must be 
looked up later.” Then, aloud: ‘Well, can you 
tell me what I want ?” 

“© Oh, yes ;” and she wen@ to the desk, and 
soon found the entry desired. 

“¢ She was buried in Lot 1,721 in the City Cem- 
etery.” 

«< Whereabouts is the cemetery ?” 

«« Just above town, along the riverside.” 

“« Have you a plan ?” he inquired. 

“*No; but the sexton will show you the lot.” 

‘*Thank you,” replied the inspector. ‘‘ That 
is all I wanted.” 

The Pittville City Cemetery lies some three- 
quarters of a mile from the centre of the town, 
on high ground overlooking the broad river that 
runs through the city. It was almost ten o’clock 
when the inspector presented himself at the lodge 
and requested the sexton to show him Lot 1,721. 
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“‘T have no time just now,” replied the man ; 
“‘but there’s a map in the office here ; you can 
easily find it.” 

This did not meet the inspector’s views, how- 
ever. 

‘‘T think you had better show me the lot,” he 
said. ‘‘I am Inspector Brice, of the New York 
Police, and so far as your time is concerned this 
will compensate you ;” and he handed the sexton 
a crisp bill. 

There was no further hesitation. Lot 1,721 
was in a distant part of the grounds, on a slope 
not far from the river’s edge. It was only a 
small lot, and to get at it they had to pass over 
several others. The sexton led the way, brush- 
ing through the tall grass still heavily laden with 
dew. All at once he stopped with an exclama- 
tion. 

‘*See there!” he cried; ‘that’s the lot, and 
some: one’s been disturbing the grave.” 

There was no mistake about it. The grave of 
Mrs. Mary E. Totten was there before them, a 
plain headstone of marble inscribed with the . 
name; and there, plain enough, were the unmis- 
takable signs that some one had disturbed the 
sleeping place of the dead. The mound was 
freshly turned up, and had been left rough and 
uneven. It was still fresh from the spade. 

The sexton wrung his hands in horror at the 
desecration. 

“My God! what'll I do?” he said. ‘Such a 
thing never happened here before. On Saturday 
that grave was all right, for I saw it myself. 
Who could the villains be, and what could they 
want ?” 

“‘Come closer,” said the inspector. ‘‘ Look at 
this. Can you tell me how long it is since the 
earth was disturbed ?” 

This was calling upon the sexton’s professional 
knowledge. He made a hasty examination. 

*“T could swear,” he cried, ‘‘that that earth 
has been turned up within twelve hours !” 

“You would be right. That grave was rifled 
last night,” replied the inspector. 

«© Whatever will I do ?” cried the man, in de- 
spair. ‘‘Such a thing’ never happened in my 
time before !” 

“‘Do nothing,” said the inspector, shortly. 
‘‘Vix up the grave again, and say not a word 
about it. I know and I assure you that the body 
has not been touched. You must not speak a 
word of this to anyone, or you might defeat the 
ends of justice. Keep quiet, and no one will 
know anything of it.” 

On returning to town the inspector went 
straight to the Briscombe House, and found 
Fitzgerald awaiting him. 
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“How can we get to the lake ?” inquired he. 
“There is a stage leaycs at two o’clock. Or we 

can hire a rig and drive there.” 

The inspector looked at his watch. 
half-past eleven. 

“Go und get a rig,” he said, “witha good 
horse.” 

It was past three o’clock when Fitzgerald en- 
tered the Bolton House, Te held a brief colloquy 
with the clerk, and then returned to where, ata 
short distance away, the inspector awaited him. 

“« HWe’s gone out,” he reported, ‘and will prob- 
ably not be back before supper time. My man 
saw him walking up the road on the other side of 
the lake.” 

After a moment’s reflection Brice said: 

“‘ We will wait here awhile. If he does not re- 
turn by supper time we must find him.” 

They waited two hours, but there were no signs 
of Paul Dayton. He had been seen walking up 
the other side of the lake toward its northern 
shore. ‘There was a possibility that he would 
walk all round it and return the other way. To 
provide for this the inspector sent off his subor- 
dinate in this direction, while he himself took the 
southern shore and up the western side. Dayton 
nad not taken a boat and could not return by 
water. The road ran chiefly close to the lake, 
and the inspector proceeded cautiously, scanning 
every boat load of people, every group gathered 
on cottage porches and everyone he encountered. 
It took him almost an hour to traverse the south- 
ern shore, and then, crossing the rough bridge 
which spanned a little stream that ran out at this 
corner, he turned up the western side. For 
nearly a mile there was not a cottage or building 
of any kind, and he walked swiftly over this 
stretch. 

The heat was great, and the inspector, some- 
what inclined to flesh, felt it keenly. It was now 
six o’clock, but the on-coming of evening had no 
effect in lowering the temperature. On the con- 
trary, the air seemed to grow hotter and more 
stifling. The haze that had lain over the lake 
grew thicker, and away toward the north an 
opaque curtain was being slowly drawn over the 
landscape, trough which a faint glimmering told 
of the lightning’s play. 

The inspector, finding himself again in an in- 
habited part, proceeded more cautiously, and 
sometimes lingered near a cottage to get a glimpse 
of its occupants, or halted for a moment near the 
water’s edge to scan the surface. His progress 
was slow, and he found the daylight beginning to 
fade, with no sign of a successful termination of 
his search. The storm, too, was fast drawing near, 
The flashes of lightning were now plainly discern- 


It was 
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ible, and a murmur of distant thunder was heard. 
Ile was becoming uneasy, and hardly knew what 
course to take. To push his search much further 
would be useless, for in half an hour darkness and 
the storm would cover everything, and it was an 
hour and a half’s walk back to the hotel. He saw 
some distance before him a turn in the road, and 
made up his mind to stop there, and if nothing 
offered, to return, or, at least, take shelter at some 
cottage till the storm passed. 

He reached the bend and looked around. The 
road was open to him for some distance ahead, 
and he could just discern through the trees and 
the gathering darkness the outlines of a cottage. 
IIe was about to retrace his steps when a man ap- 
peared some distance up the road, coming toward 
him. As the man drew nearer he recognized Paul 
Dayton. In the moment of recognition a man 
leaped into the roadway from the brushwood and 
ran quickly toward them. The inspector instinet- 
ively started forward, and Paul recognized him, 
IIe halted. For a moment he stood irresolute, 
then turned as if to run, but only to face the 
other man, swiftly closing with him. scape was 
impossible. Once more he faced the inspector, 
now not twenty yards away. A flash of lightning, 
the forerunner of the storm, split the heavens. 
In its vivid light the worn and haggard features 
of the young man looked ghastly and distorted. 
ITopeless misery and reckless despair were written 
on them. With one swift motion he drew a re- 
volver, placed the muzzle to his head, and the , 
crash of the discharge seemed echoed in the roar 
of thunder which burst from the dark clouds 
above. 

With a shout the inspector leaped forward, but 
quicker than he the other man sprang to where’ 
Paul lay in the dusty road. Te reached his side, ' 
he laid his hand upon him, and waving a paper ; 
in the air, eried : 

“T arrest him. 
my prisoner !” 

The two men glared at each other across the 
prostrate form. ‘ 

‘* Who are you ?” thundered the inspector. 

‘* Major Kirk, late of Pinkerton’s—now work- ’ 
ing with Sydney Gray.” ; 
That name fired all the anger in the inspector’s 

soul, 

“Curse you !” he cried.“ Get out of my way. * 
This man is mine, and I will have him !” F 

The major sprang to his fect. Tis hand dropped 
to his side. 

‘I have arrested him. Ilere is my warrant. 
Ife is my prisoner. Meddle with him at your 
peril.” 

The inspector saw his game was up. Ile dropped 
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on his knees beside Paul and swiftly ran his hands 
over him, 

‘‘ Here is the man,” he said; ‘‘ buf where are 
the diamonds ?” 

“* Here !” said a voice at his side, and looking 
up, his eyes fell upon Sydney Gray, who, as he 
spoke, drew from his pocket a chamois-skin bag. 
‘‘Here are the diamonds, and that man is my 
prisoner !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE GAME DRAWN. 


Dr. MARABEAU, on arriving at the Lakeside 
Hotel, betook himself at once to his room and 
called for hot water. The man who took it no- 
ticed that his clothes were soiled and stained. 
The doctor seemed very busy. A short distance 
away, on the other side of the corridor, was Major 
Kirk’s room, and although the major himself was 
abroad, it was occupied by one who took the live- 
liest interest in all that transpired in Dr. Mara- 
bean’s apartment. 

This person was Sydney Gray, and now and then 
he stole across the hall and listened at the doc- 
tor’s door. Once as he did so he caught a pecul- 
iar light, rattling sound, as though pebbles were 
being shaken together. Once heard, that sound 
is not apt to be mistaken, and Sydney knew it 
welt. It was only by a great exertion of will that 
he refrained himself from brushing open the frail 
door and seizing the doctor and his plunder. 
The hope of saving Dayton restrained him. His 
time was not yet ripe. 

It was late in the afternoon when Dr. Mara- 
beau finally emerged from his room and took pos- 
session of an easy chair on the veranda. The 
heat was intense. There was not a breath of air 
stirring, and those who knew the lake of old 
pointed to the gathering blackness far to the 
north over the distant range of hills only dimly 
visible in the heated haze, and said that a storm 
was surely brewing. 

This prophecy aroused the doctor’s interest. 

‘¢ You think there is a thunderstorm coming ?” 
he asked. 

“Sure,” was the reply. ‘It may threaten any- 
where else and pass over ; but when it gets black 
in the north you can count on a storm within an 
hour or two.” 

The doctor looked at his watch. 
five o’clock. 

“‘T wanted to go over to the other side. 
haps I had better start at once.” 

“It might be as well,” replied the man, 
“though there ain’t any particular hurry. The 
storm won’t be up here for an hour or so yet.” 


It was past 
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The doctor, however, was not at all inclined to 
take any chances. There was some delay in find- 
ing a boatman, but at last he was on his way 
across the glassy surface of the lake, while the 
black curtain crept slowly down the northern 
hills. 

The keen eye of Inspector Brice, roaming the 
lake from a point on the southern shore, noted 
the boat put off, but it was too far distant for 
him to distinguish more than that it had two 
occupants. Five minutes later the inspector ob- 
served another boat move leisurely across the 
lake. This held but one man, and had he been 
able to distinguish that man he would have been 
sorely put out, for it was Sydney Gray. 

Sydney rowed leisurely straight across, and 
reaching the other side just as the doctor’s boat 
disappeared around the bend, he turned and 
pulled vigorously up along the shore. 

The Elmer Cottage was some hundred yards 
above, and on turning the bend Syduey saw the 
doctor’s boat on the landing, and the young man 
who had rowed it sitting smoking in the stern. 
He did exactly as Major Kirk had done a day or 
two before. Driving his boat ashore, he made 
it fast and advanced cautiously. There was not 
much danger of being seen, for the ground was 
thickly covered with young trees surrounded 
with dense brushwood. The builder of the cot- 
tage had cleared the full width of his lot, but be- 
yond this line had left the woods untouched. 
Sydney thus found it possible for him to advance 
within thirty yards of the house and be safely 
hid in the thick brush. 

The windows of the parlor were wide open, and 
through the lace curtains he saw Dr. Marabeau 
and a lady. Could he not get near enough to see 
who she was and hear what was going on? If he 
could gain the front of the house unobserved he 
would be concealed by the porch, and could look 
directly into the parlor. The boatman might see 
him, but if he did it was not likely that he would 
interfere. He would tryit. If he was discov- 
ered it would only precipitate matters a little. 

He advanced carelessly from his shelter, walked 
straight up to the building, and then swiftly crept . 
along the side and round to the front. The edge 
of the porch, fully five feet from the ground, con- 
cealed him perfectly. 

He heard the doctor’s voice. There was no 
mistaking those smooth, deliberate tones. It was 
six years since he had heard them, but they fell 
familiarly on his ear. The doctor paused, and a 
woman’s voice replied. A shock like that from 
an electric battery rushed through Sydney. Who 
was the speaker ? Dr. Marabeau, the diamonds— 
everything was forgotten. He must see her. With 
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one bound he was on the porch, and dashing the 
curtains aside, he sprang into the room. A woman 
rose in terror from her seat and faced him. 

‘Louise Gava!” he cried, and reeled like a 
drunken man. The light that flashed through 
his brain stunned him. It was all open to him 
now, but the shock for a moment overcame him. 

With the cry of a breaking heart she threw her- 
self on her knees at his feet. 

«“Sydney Gray !” she cried. ‘Spare me! If 
you ever loved me, spare me now !” 

Silent and motionless Dr. Marabeau had stood, 
his burning eyes fixed on Sydney’s face. As Lou- 
ise spoke he moved swiftly toward the door. 

‘Stop !” thundered Sydney. ‘‘ Open that door 
and you are a dead man !” 

‘Listen to me, Sydney !” cried the wretched 
woman at his feet. “I did love you. Heaven is 
my witness I did, but that devil tempted me. He 
offered me what I had longed for all my life, and 
I could not resist. Ihave suffered for it. God 
knows how I have suffered. For six years my life 
has been one long misery. Let me have peace and 
rest at last. Take from me all I have, take every- 
thing, but do not betray me. He loves me, Syd- 
ney ; let me keep his love.” 

Every word sunk to his heart. How he had 
loved this woman! He loved her yet, but what 
could he do? His duty was plain before him, 
and his honest heart never hesitated for an in- 
stant. 

*«It cannot be,” he said. ‘ Louise, I would 
give half my life to help you, but it cannot be.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“¢ What !” she cried. ‘‘ You will tell him all ?” 

“*God help you, I must !” 

A cry broke from her, she staggered, caught 
wildly at the air, and, before he could catch her, 
fell heavily to the floor. The door was thrown 
open, and a maid ran in and rushed to her mis- 
tress’s side. 

Sydney rallied himself with an effort. He saw 
an opening before him, but he must act at once, 
and swiftly. He wiped the perspiration from his 
face. 

<‘ Help me to carry her to her room,” he said, 
sternly, to the doctor. 

The doctor responded mechanically, and to- 
gether they bore her to another room and laid her 
on a couch. 

“‘ Now,” said Sydney, quietly, ‘‘ you and I will 
have a little talk together.” 

Dr. Marabeau leaned against the mantel when 
they regained the parlor, looking cold and un- 
moved, as usual. 

Sydney locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket. He sat down before the open window. 
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For several minutes neither spoke. Outside, the 
daylight was beginning to fade, and the black 
curtain of the storm clouds was drawing nearer. 
Faint and distant, the growling of the thunder 
came to them. Sydney was endeavoring to col- 
lect his faculties, so as to compass the ends he 
sought. His eye fell on a table within reach of 
his hand, on which a set of chessmen stood. Half 
mechanically he moved the pieces on the board. 
At last he spoke, and his voice was quiet and de- 
liberate. 

“Just look at this, Dr. Marabeau,” he said. 
“See what a singular position we have here.” 

The dootor drew near, and resting his hands 
on the back of a chair, looked at the board. 

‘¢Tt is rather singular,” he said. 

“‘ Observe,” went on Sydney, ‘‘the critical po- 
sition of the black king. He has played a very 
bold game, but he has been beaten at it.” 

“‘So it would appear.” 

The doctor’s deliberate composure was mar- 
velous. 

“‘ He has made two fatal moves,” went on Syd- 
ney. ‘‘ What do you call this P” And he held up 
a white piece. 

“A bishop,” replied the doctor. 

“Suppose we change the name. Let us call it 
‘certain property.” One fatal move the black 
king made was to take this ‘certain property.’ ” 

‘‘Pardon me,” put in the doctor, with gravest 
deliberation, “‘ but he did not take it.” 

“True it was this knight who took it,” rejoined 
Sydney, ‘‘ but of course the knight only acted un- 
der the orders sf his commander. Besides, the 
king has got this certain property now in his pos- 
session.” 

As he spoke the hand which held the white 
bishop waving in the air, as if to illustrate, sud- 
denly approached within a few inches of the doc- 
tor’s breast. 

The doctor drew back, and Sydney went on 
with a quiet smile : 

‘‘But the black king has made a more fatal 
move than even taking that property. Look 
again, and see how singularly this turns out.” 

The doctor bent over the board. Sydney ad- 
mired while he wondered at the appearance of 
cold indifference he maintained. 

“Now see,” said Sydney ; *‘ he has actually ac- 
complished the difficult feat of pushing a pawn 
down to the queen row. His poor little pawn sud- 
denly becomes a powerful queen by the substitu- 
tion. A great move, that brings untold advan- 
tages to the black king. But the black king has 
overlooked this rook down here; and see, the 
rook has captured the queen, and now threatens 
to checkmate the king on the next move.” 
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The doctor straightened himself up. 

“*T see,” he said. 

He turned and once more leaned against the 
mantelshelf. There was more to come, and he 
waited for it. 

Sydney, his eyes bent on the chessboard, was 
thinking hard. Ile was seeking for some feasible 
means to the end he had in view, trying to see if 
the course he desired to follow was practicable. 
When he spoke again it was with an assurance in 
his voice that betokened he had come to a definite 
conclusion. 

“‘ The situation of the black king is desperate,” 
he said, ‘‘and yet ’—and he spoke with slow em- 
phasis—‘‘ I think there is a way in which he can 
avoid the final catastrophe.” 

No word or motion escaped the doctor. He 
stood immovable, leaning carelessly against the 
mantel. THe knew how much for him depended 
on Sydney’s next move. 

“If you understand this game ”—and Sydney 
pointed to the board, while his eyes sought the 
doctor’s—‘‘ you will perceive many reasons why 
the rook would prefer not to make the final move. 
We admit that.” 

The doctor nodded his head. He compre- 
hended at least one of the reasons, and he was in- 
wardly very thankful for that engagement with 
Mr. Chantry which he had so greatly disliked. 

“‘Well,” resumed Sydney, ‘‘let us see if the 
rook can withhold his move and still gain all he 
wants. I am inclined to believe that he can. Let 
us suppose ”—and his words came slower and with 
marked emphasis—‘‘ that the black king restore 
this property ” (he touched the white bishop) ‘in- 
tact and complete as he got it. Let us suppose 
that he give up every advantage that he gained 
by this substitution. If he does this it is possible 
that the rook may move no further and the game 
be declared a draw.” 

The proposition was clearly and comprehen- 
sively stated, and the doctor understood it. 

«The rook will move no further in that case ?” 
he said, musingly, yet half interrogatively. 

“No further.” 

The doctor threw aside the mask they had been 
playing under. Ife slowly paced the room. 

«‘ Give me five minutes to think,” he said. 

“T give you five minutes, but no longer,” said 
Sydney, looking at his watch. 

The dusk was deepening, the storm coming on 
apace. The growling thunder became more evi- 
dent. Sydney rose and lit a lamp that stood on 
the centre table. Not three minutes of the five 
had elapsed when the doctor spoke. 

‘¢ What assurance have I that your agreement 
will be fulfilled ?” he asked. 
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“« My word,” was Sydney’s brief rejoinder. 

“And if I refuse ?” 

Sydney made no immediate reply, but leisurely 
drawing several papers from his pocket, selected 
one and handed it to the doctor. 

“Look at this document,” he said: ‘ it may 
interest you.” 

It was a copy of the warrant for his arrest on 
the charge of larceny. 

When he lifted his eyes from the paper Sydney 
saw in them such a fury of hate and rage that he 
started to his feet. Jor a moment they stood 
glaring at each other. Sydney saw a sudden 
and desperate resolve flash into the doctor’s look. 
Ilis fingers tightened on the paper he held. 

“Do not try it !” cried Sydney, quickly. ‘That 
is only a copy; I hold the original, and I am 
armed.” 

The doctor recovered himself. 

**Pshaw !” he said, handing back the paper ; 
‘it is too late for that. Iow long do you give 
me before you speak ?” 

“T give you a day.” 

** Nonsense! I must have more.” 

“TI give you two.” 

“Tt is not enough. I must have more.” 

“TI give you three days, but no more. And, 
bear in mind, everything must be surrendered to 
the last cent.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ TTalf of it has gone,” he said. 

**IIow much did you receive from her ?” asked 
Sydney, nodding his head toward the room where 
Louise Gava lay. 

‘“* TTalf,” replied the doctor. 

** Every cent you have left must be given up. 
We will return to New York, and there——” 

Ile stopped. A blinding flash of lightning zig- 
zagezed over the sky. As it passed the quick, sharp 
crack of a pistol shot rang out close at hand, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by the crash of the thun- 
der. 

Sydney and the doctor looked at each other. 
The same thought occurred to them both. Syd- 
ney sprang toward him, 

“‘ Give me those diamonds !” he cried. 

The doctor thrust his reluctant hand within 
his breast and drew out a chamois-skin bag. 
Sydney shook it, and the dry, familiar rattle was 
heard. 

“Now follow me!’ he cried, and rushed 
through the window. 

They gained the road, and saw the two men 
standing over Dayton’s prostrate form. They 
reached the spot in time for Sydney to answer 
Inspector Brice’s demand for the diamonds. 

Sydney dropped on his knees beside the recum- 
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bent figure. The blood was gushing from his 
head, but he still breathed. 

“Doctor,” he cried, fiercely, “this man is 
alive. If it lies within human skill he must be 
saved. Save him, and it will be well for you.” 

They carried him to the cottage and laid him 
on a lounge in the parlor. With skillful hand 
the doctor examined the wound. The bullet had 
entered just behind the ear, but the hand that 
held the pistol had been weak and wavering. 
Instead of penetrating the brain, the ball had 
glanced aside and buried itself in the muscles 
of the neck. 
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sound of feet on the veranda, and in another mo- 
ment Mr, Chantry entered through the window. 

He could find no words to speak. In dumb 
astonishment he gazed at the disordered room, 
the group of men and the recumbent form with 
its blood-stained bandages. 

Sydney Gray led him to a chair. 

**J will explain everything in a few minutes. 
Where is Miss Chantry ?” 

«© At the Lakeside Hotel.” 

Sydney turned to Major Kirk, and whispered 
in his ear : 

“‘ Row over to the hotel at once, and the in- 
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**The wound is not necessarily fatal,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘The brain is not injured ; but what 
other mischief the bullet has done I cannot yet 
tell.” 

They were still gathered round the lounge. 
The storm had broken; the vivid glare of the 
lightning lit up the room, and the thunderclaps 
seemed to shake the earth. As the first drops of 
the shower pattered on the roof there was a shout 
outside. Sydney raised his head. He thought 
he recognized the voice. Another shout. Some 
one was running up the path. There was the 


stant the storm moderates bring her over. Tell 
her I sent for her. Inspector Brice,” he contin- 
ued, turning to him, “in Mr. Chantry’s name I 
thank you for your efforts in this case, but your 
services are no longer needed. Major Kirk will 
accompany you to the hotel.” 

The two men went ont into the storm together. 

«‘ Dr. Marabean,” said Sydney, as they went, 
“a word with you ;” and he drew him aside. 

An hour passed. The heavy breathing of the 
still unconscious man was the only sound in the 
room. At his side sat Rose Chantry, her lovely 
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face telling of the conflict of hope and fear that 
filled her as she watched the man she loved. Mr. 
Chantry sat at the table, his face hidden in his 
hands. A struggle was going on in his soul. He 
knew all. Partly as he knew it, partly as he had 
learned from Dr. Marabeau, Sydney Gray had told 
him the whole strange story. He knew of Louise 
Gava’s temptation and fall. He knew how, on 
Mrs. Bainbridge’s death, Lowise had taken her 
name and wealth, but he knew also how she had 
repented and suffered in the years of misery that 
had followed. He knew that, held fast in the 
chains forged for her by Dr. Marabeau, she had 
been compelled to help him, though unknow- 
ingly, in his plot to obtain a fortune through 
Paul Dayton. He knew, too, how Paul, as the 
ouly means of freeing her from the awful bondage 
in which the doctor held her, had yielded to that 
influence which seemed able to bend all wills to 
his own, and consented to play his part in the 
diamond robbery. He knew how those diamonds 
had been taken and recovered, and he knew that 
they were now safe in his own possession. He 
knew of the despair and remorse that had filled 
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Paul’s soul, and led him in that supreme moment 
to attempt his life. Sydney had told him all, and 
pleaded with him to forget and forgive. But 
could he? In the struggle to answer this ques- 
tion his soul was all astray. 

The door opened and the maid entered. 

“Mr. Gray,” she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Bainbridge wants 
to see you.” 

Sydney rose, but, instead of leaving the room, 
laid his hand on Mr. Chantry’s arm. 

‘* Shall I go,” he said, “or will you ?” 

He raised his troubled face. The conflict of 
his love and his honor was terrible. He hesi- 
tated. He was about to refuse, when his daugh- 
ter’s arms were thrown around him. 

“©Go,” she whispered. ‘I have forgiven him. 
Can you not forgive her ?” 

As he entered the room where Louise Gava lay 
Sydney Gray. stepped from the parlor on the porch. 

The storm was over. The quiet waters of the 
lake reflected on their untroubled bosom the glim- 
mer of a thousand stars. The stillness and peace 
of a summer night lay over land and water, and 
Sydney Gray stood there alone. 


END. 
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By A. OAKEY HALL, 


Few tourists, and no brother in the fraternity 
of Freemasons, ever leave London when on a 
visit there without a pilgrimage first to the 
Church of the old Knights Templars, and next to 
St. John’s Gate, which latter is all that now re- 
mains of the great Monastery of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem that in a.p. 1100 they 
founded on the then fringe of the ancient city of 
London ; what time King Henry I., son of the Nor- 
man Conqueror, was defending himself against 
the charge of having instigated the crossbow that 
in the celebrated forest hunt sped the arrow which 
killed his brother and King William Rufus ; also, 
what time both Scotland and Ireland had its 
own King. ‘Two centuries later Wat Tyler and 
his rebels destroyed the main building and be- 
headed, beneath where yet the gate stands, the 
grand prior of the knightly brotherhood. Two 
centuries later a new grand prior—for the knights 
kept up their fraternity—rebuilt the dismantled 
walls. 

The knightly order was suppressed a quarter- 
century later by that gobbler of Church, State 
and Womanhood, Henry VIII., and during the 


reign of his infant and pious son Edward it was 
that the latter’s Lord Protector blew up the St. 
John’s building, and removed the stones of it for 
the completion of his residence on the banks of 
the Thames, where now rises—named after him— 
Somerset House, a Treasury Ilouse of the British 
Government. 

Few Americans, walking southward on the Vic- 
toria Embankment from the Northumberland Av- 
enue hotels, or westward from the city, know 
while passing this massive Somerset House how 
almost every gray massive block of stone around 
its old water gate possesses its own bit of St. 
John’s brotherhood romance; or, if knowing 
thereof, neglect forthwith to visit St. John’s 
Gate. 

Let me suppose the American tourist to turn 
away from the Holborn Viaduct into the little nar- 
row street wherein Fagin instructed Oliver Twist 
how to pick a pocket, and thence into St. John’s 
Street (named after the brotherhood aforesaid), 
that culminates at the famous Angel Inn of 
“‘merrie Islington.” Mr. Tourist, in passing the 
site of an old Sessions House—where Lady Russell 
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served as court amanuensis for her husband, Lord 
William Russell, when he was being inhumanly 
tried to be condemned for being a lover of liberty 
and good government—vwill, when turning slightly 
to the left, find himself confronting one of the 
most interesting relics of ancient London—this 
St. John’s Gate. And confronting it, Mr. Tour- 
ist may be addressed by one of the inevitable half- 
crown ‘‘touters” of London—anxious to show 
him about, and to drone into his ears an oft- 
rehearsed story of the gate’s history. 

Translated from cockney patois into Saxon and 
passable language, this would be the substance of 
the touter’s story: ‘‘I don’t know, mister, much 
about who St. John was, or how his knights come 
to build hereabouts ; but I do know that the place 
and the rooms still kept up there over the arch- 
way are sacred to the memory of a great book- 
maker called Dr. Samuel Johnson—him, you 
know, who wrote a dictionary. And if you will 
go up there—shilling also, sir, to the maid there 
—you can sit in the very chair in which that great 
man sat while writing books ; and can smoke from 
@ pipe that it is said he smoked, and may drink 
if you like some tidyish beer from the very mug 
he used to handle.” 

~ Be it known that Dr. Sam Johnson is in the 
estimation of every London guide and touter indis- 
solubly connected with a tourist’s ramble through 
Fleet Street, or into its Bolt Court, where the idol 
of Boswell lived—Bolt Court, perpetually echoing 
with the thunders of adjacent printing presses 
belonging to the London Telegraph and Sports- 
man. Or if the tourist traverses King’s Bench 
Walk of the Inner Temple, where the author of 
the tedious ‘‘ Rasselas” once lived ; or visits the 
Mitre Tavern hard by, where the doctor drank 
his ale and picked his mutton-chop bone, and 
where solicitors’ clerks and thirsty pedestrians 
have sncceeded him a century later. 

What the gate touter does not relate and un- 
doubtedly ‘does not know I must declare: It is 
that the order—at first military—was founded by: 
a Norman Baron named John Briset—name yet 
embalmed in the hugely bound conundrum of: 
nomenclature ycleped London Direciory. His 
wife, Muriel, devised a dress for the order, con- 
sisting of a black upper garment fronted with a 
white cross——dress that for many years confronted 
the crescent emblem of Saracens in battle array 
throughout the Holy Land. 

Nor could the touter tell about the oath of 
ehastity, or of rigid performance of devotions, or 
of implicit obedience to superiors, or of promise 
to defend Christians against Pagans, or of renun- 
ciation of all property independent of common 
stock, or of relieving sick and needy, or of fight- 
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ing to the last gasp in defense of the Holy Cross 
whereof they were made especial Champions and 
Crusaders. Nor would the tourist be informed as 
to the heroic exploits performed by the Knights of 
St. John; or how, when the crusading cause ap- 
peared desperate even to themselves, they contin- 
ued to defend sacred territory inch by inch 
against the confronting immense masses of in- 
fidels; or about their heroic gallantry at the 
sieges of Ascalon and Gaza, Azotus and St. Jean 
d’Acre. Little would the touter know about the 
ninety Knights of St. John who defended the 
fortress of Azotus when it was finally captured by 
Saracen assault—not a knight then found alive 
in the Christian fortress ; while the dead body of 
the last survivor served as stepping stone to ad- 
vancing and victorious infidels. 

The touter could not describe the long and 

bloody contest of the knights with the desperate 
piratical inhabitants of the Island of Rhodes, 
where they remained rulers for two hundred 
years, carrying on continual warfare with Mo- 
hammedans and enriching the brotherhood by 
commerce ; until some three hundred and seventy 
years ago, Sultan Solyman (the Magnificent) with 
an overwhelming armament besieged the island de- 
fenses and captured Rhodes. Yet not until after 
a siege protracted from Christmas, to Easter, and 
with the loss of a hundred thousand Turks, the 
Knights of St. John being the last to capitulate. 
The Mohammedan generals were milder than the 
tenets of the Koran sanctioned, for in admiration 
of courage they allowed the knights to sail for 
and establish themselves in Malta—a remnant of 
them remaining in London. 
‘Nor could Mr. Touter tell of that most. re- 
markable feature in the history of those knights 
—a feature consisting of the inconsistent rivalry 
between them and the Knights Templars. In- 
consistent because each engaged in a common 
cause enjoining them to fight the infidel side by 
side ; nevertheless, such was the mutual hatred 
that more than once on the plains of Palestine 
they pointed lances against each other. In one 
last engagement the Knights of St. John’s Gute 
so triumphed over the Knights Templars that 
only nine of the latter left the field of battle 
alive. 

The Templars soon ceased to exist as an or- 
der, and their possessions were conferred on the 
Knights of St. John by the Pope and European 
sovereigns—all under the statute of might-estab- 
lished rights—a fashion still kept alive by Eng- 
land, France and Germany on the eastern coust 
of Africa. Even the old Temple Church became 
the possession of the St. John of Jerusalem 
Knights. Hence a new interest connected the 
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gate in Clerkenwell and the Inner Temple Church 
within the ‘liberties ” of the old city of London. 

That interest of connection exists for the tour- 
ist of 1892, and is especially enhanced when he 
knows that it was the expiring Order of Knights 
of St. John who leased the grounds about the 
church to a society of lawyers—these in succes- 
sion to gospelers. 

Literature also connects itself with St. John’s 
Gate and the Temple Church. The chambers of 
the author of the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
where he wrote “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” looked 
out upon the church. he edifice of his cham- 
bers is yet known as Goldsmith Building, and 
under the window from which he gazed is ex- 
hibited his alleged. grave, surmounted with a 
shabby raised moss-grown slab, on which the 
idler, stepping from clamorous Fleet Street in 
using only a score of footprints, becomes amazed 
to suddenly stumble over this inscription, and no 
more of words: ‘ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 
The stumbling pedestrian listens to London’s 
roar, swelling there from every side and beating 
echoes against the quaint Norman walls of the 
Temple Church, doubtless thinking, ‘‘ And here 
lies, amid all the tumult of traffic, the author of 
a ‘Deserted Village.’ ” 

The connection of literature with the gate rests 
with Dr. Johnson and one of his publishers 
named Cave—a printer who originated the Gen- 
tlenan’s Magazine, to which the Rasselasian was 
for a long time main contributor. Cave at the 
gate succeeded the last Prior of the Order of St. 
John, which Queen Elizabeth finally disestab- 
lished. 

In connection with the hero of Boswell’s gossip 
and the gate, Commentator Malone related that, 
shortly after the publication of Johnson’s ‘* Life 
of Savage,” a Fleet Street (ittératewr named Wal- 
ter IIarte dined in the rooms over the gateway 
with Printer Cave. A few days afterward host 
and guest again met, when the former observed : 
“ You made a man very happy the other day.” 

“Wow could that be ?” inquired Ilarte—who 
was then correcting the proofs of his Life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus that Cave was printing —‘ for 
only ourselves were there.” 

“But don’t you recall that during our repast 
plates of victuals were sent behind a screen in the 
room ? Dr. Johnson was behind it; he was 
dressed so shabbily that he declined to sit down at 
the table. Ile of course heard our converse and 
was highly delighted with your encomiums upon 
his memoir of the hapless poet.” 

Literature for a long time dominated the 
neighborhood of St. Jolin’s Gate. Adjacent to it 
ivel Waller’s Sacharissa ; Sir Dudley North, the 
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biographer, and Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, 
whose collected works then filled twelve folio vol- 
umes, which are now as completely forgotten as 
the site of her mansion, daily passed by the hum- 
ble artificers who mainly compose the inhabitants 
of Clerkenwell—so called because of a health and 
tonic-giving well that was much frequented by 
the educated clerks or clergy of its early history. 
The duchess herself would be forgotten had not 
the genial pen of Charles Lamb rescued her grace 
from personal obscurity. 

Under the shadow of the gate Bishop Burnet 
lived and wrote his “ Life and Times”; across 
the way afterward resided Daniel De Foe, whose 
truthful “ Ilistory of the Plague” and inimitable 
“Robinson Crusoe” were there penned. 

The present tourist, visiting De Foe’s old resi- 
dence, still standing in part, and while viewing 
the people passing him coming from the neigh- 
boring slums, might think that if the Clerkenwell 
of De Foe’s day was like that of this day and gen- 
eration the spot was an appropriate one in which 
to write De Foe’s well-appreciated ‘‘ History of 
the Devil.” 

Poor as was the pictorialism of Cave’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with its greasy ink and ill-formed 
type, the publication was as a FRANK LESLIE 
PopuLtarR Montuy to an old Penny Magazine, 
if compared with its contemporaries or with the 
leading journal of that British day called the 
Craftsman ; or with the London Journal, full of 
noisy nothings about patriotism and Protestant 
succession and a government paper opposed to 
the Craftsman ; or with Fog’s Journal, favorite 
of country gentlemen, that lamented over ‘* good 
old times,” and occasionally indulged in a quiet, 
cautious piece of! Jacobinism, and principally in 
the form of dull epigrams on “ Bob” or “ Tan- 
over Rats”; or with the Grub Street Journal, 
which took under its care, after a fashion, science 
and literature. 

It is commonly supposed that the popular 
method of offering newspaper prizes is of recent 
invention ; but it appears that this idea was really 
the cause of Dr. Johnson’s apprenticeship to let- 
ters; and that St. John’s Gate became, in effect, 
his Pierian Spring—of which he was, after touch- 
ing it, to ‘drink deep.” 

In 1734 Mr. Cave, who was the St. John gate- 
keeper, as it were, offered in his Gentleman’s 
Magazine a prize of £50—larger in amount than 
journals one hundred and fifty years later offer as 
prize money for articles ; a larger than the aver- 
age price for a magazine article—for the best 
English poem on ‘ Life, Death and the Judg- 
ment.” This was a subject that could hardly 
demand inspiration without the use of the spur 
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of golden guineas. It seems that Mr. Cave was 
much disappointed that not a single author of 
note became competitor. ‘‘ A young scholar,” as 
an anonymous correspondent described himself 
over a nom de plume of S. Smith, emboldened by 
the prize offer, yet not entering the defined list, 
wrote to Mr. Cave, offering ‘‘ on reasonable terms 
sometimes to fill a column, and recommending 
also dissertations, poems and descriptions,” add- 
ing, ‘Such articles will be much better than 
jests and dull scurrilities.” Cave answered to 
the address given, when to the editorial sanctum 
entered Smith, alias young Sam Johnson, with a 
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expression — girding up his mind to the tasks 
before him, although often it was merely to cor- 
rect proof sheets, soon the monthly sale of the 
magazine ran up to 15,000 copies—no small mar- 
vel when the unintellectual character of the age 
is considered. So that Printer Cave purchased 
an old coach and pair, adopting for its panel the 
coat of arms of the St. John Order, and com- 
menced the gentleman himself. Nor did he for- 
get the young scholar to whese aid he had been 
greatly indebted, but continued his liberality and 
friendship to the day of his own death. Then 
Johnson, now rising rapidly into public notice, 
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poem in [atin alcaics addressed to Sylvanus Ur- 
ban. An acquaintance was formed, his lines ac- 
cepted, and the future lexicographer put upon 
stated duty. 

“There, beside St. John’s Gate,” writes Rob- 
ert Chambers, in his Miscellany, ‘‘did the after 
Dr. Johnson stand in threadbare coat ; often 
thankfully receiving the dinner that Mrs. Cave, 
with motherly kindness, proffered him—he not 
uttering complaint against Fortune, the capri- 
cious goddess of the idle and indolent, nor in- 
dulging in fruitless lamentations over hard fate, 
or in bitter sarcasms on the literary world that 
knew not his merit. But—to use a Johnsonian 
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paid the last friendly tribute to his Mecenas 
neatly and affectionately in a Memoir.” 

Very prosaic and void of all romance of chiv- 
alry or literary incidents did I myself find St. 
John’s Gate when I first visited it. And so the 
tourist of to-day would find it, as Lawrence Hut- 
ton found it when he penned references to it in 
«Literary Landmarks of London.” 

Charles Knight’s account of the old gateway 
and its surroundings cannot be excelled or made 
more graphic. ‘Therefore I cannot do better than 
quote him thus: ‘‘ The gate presents itself to 
view, completely closing the road and leaving 
only a foot passage into St. John’s Square through 
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the archway. The large masses of stone of which 
the gate is composed are much decayed ; but the 
groined arch has been well restored. The res- 
toration, however—which appears to have pro- 
ceeded from a desire to preserve the monument 
as public property—seems out of character with 
the purposes to which the gateway is now devoted. 
A huge board which surmounts the archway in- 
forms that one may be solaced with the hospital- 
ities of the ‘‘ Jerusalem Tavern”; and we are 
impliedly given to understand that the entertain- 
ment to be set will not be subjected to any of the 
original notions of abstinence which a pilgrim 
might once have been expected to bring within 
the walls. A window of a house on the eastern 
side of the gateway displays attractions of bottles 
with golden labels of Cordial Gin, Pineapple 
Rum and Real Cognac. Passing under the arch, 
we perceive that the modern hospitiwm runs 
through the side of the gateway and connects 
with premises at either end. Invited to “the 
Parlor,” we enter and find a comfortable room 
whose tables are checkered with many a liquor 
stain. But genius has there due honors, for we 
are shown, and allowed to sit on, the Johnsonian 
chair. But beyond is a Grand Hall, wherein cer- 
tain, or, rather, uncertain, Knights of Jerusalem 
often assemble in solemn conclave. It is the cen- 
tral room of the gateway. The spirit of the Past 
has been evoked from the ruins of the great Order 
to confer dignity and splendor on the peaceful 
and thirsty burghers who are wont here to con- 
gregate. Banners, gaudy with gold and vermil- 
ion, float upon the walls. Sculpture contributes 
a colored effigy of some redoubtable Hospitaler. 
Painting has lovingly united under the same ceil- 
ing the stern countenance of the Prior who 
bc.ilded the gate and sleek likenesses of the wor- 
shipful founders of the Modern Order. 

This Jerusalem Tavern, even in the last cent- 
ury, must have been much as it is now ; for Hor- 
ace Walpole, what time the American Revolution 
was seething in Boston taverns, in a letter to his 
friend Cole describing a visit to the Inn of the 
Gate, writes: ‘‘Its present frequenters are quiet 
lawgivers, and not rampaging warriors. They 
have done the wise thing, which, however, poetry 
abhors—changed swords for ledgers. Instead of 
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vain covenants to drink only water or rejoice in 
a crust of moldy bread, a visitor may call for 
the delicacies of kidneys, tripe and welsh rabbit. 
Instead of secret oaths and terrible myste- 
ries, all men are invited to enter the commu- 
nity for the small sum of twopence per night. 
The code of the happy brotherhood is inscribed 
in letters of cold, and has only four articles—one 
of which is especially directed against the war- 
bling of improper songs. Here, then, is Mirth 
without licentiousness, Ambition without violence 
and Power without oppression. Had I,” contin- 
ues Walpole, ‘‘remained to a third hour, the di- 
mensions might have expanded into the propor- 
tions of the Grand Hall of the original Priory of 
St. John. Drowsy echoes of tol-de-rol would have 
melted into solemn strains of impassioned devo- 
tion ; and the story how Jenkins beat his wife and 
was taken on arrest would have turned into a soft 
tale of a Troubadour discovering his ladylove fol- 
lowing him into Palestine as a pretty page. In 
sleep I should have dreamed a vivid picture of 
ancient glories.” 

From visiting St. John’s Gate the visitor can 
do no better than next to proceed to the Temple 
Church and its adjacent cloisters; and finally 
to the British Museum, where in its library he 
will find attractive lore about the Knights of 
Jerusalem or the Templars, and there learn how 
the premises of the gate also knew David Garrick, 
and that there the great tragedian first exhibited 
comic powers in the farce of the ‘‘ Mock Doctor ” 
—Cave’s journeymen reading the other parts. 

In many particulars St. John’s Gute stands as 
opening to one’s inner feeling more romance than 
is attached to any other relic of that Old London, 
which is rapidly disappearing before the march of 
progress year by year. 

And the structure is not liable to disappear, be- 
cause property in its vicinity is not likely to call 
for demolition of ancient structures and the erec- 
tion of new ones. Thus it may exist until Lon- 
don is no more, or until Macaulay’s New Zealand- 
er mourns for it as he sits, supposititiously, on 
London Bridge. St. John’s Gate exists, like West- 
minster Hall, as a link between Norman times 
and these of Victoria: or the coming eras of her 
descendants, 
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By GERTRUDE F. Lyncu, 


‘I WONDER why so many more men get mar- 
ried than women ?” said Miss Chance to Mr. 
Brill, interrogatively. 

Mr. Brill waited a moment before replying, 
then said : 

‘“ If I was only allowed to give one reason, I 
should say, ‘ Jealousy.’ ” 

Miss Chance smiled, nodded reflectively, and 
said : 

‘¢ Explain.” 

Mr. Brill adjusted his eyeglass, glanced about 
to see that there was no danger of an interrup- 
tion, and proceeded : 

‘* Where you see one man of marriageable age 
and instincts unmarried you will find ten women. 
Take, for instance, a certain set : the men all get 
married, the girls do not. The former seek other 
fair ones ; the latter are debarred from that ines- 
timable privilege, and in the general hunt are left 
to blush unseen—to remain on the parental tree 
or the family shelf, or wherever it is that single 
ladies are popularly supposed to reside. It is a 
sad state of affairs, and I don’t wonder it has 
attracted the attention of a reformer like your- 
self.” 

“‘Yes,” she responded, answering his last un- 
spoken question. ‘I have succeeded in getting 
my ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Stenographers’ well under way, and my ‘ Chi- 
nese-English ’ class is nearly beyond its teacher, 
and now I am considering this question of marry- 
ing off my friends. I know at least eight girls, 
nice and accomplished, not too rich to be pretty 
and not too pretty to be absolutely destitute, who 
are really miserable because no man seems to 
want them. They get a great deal of what you 
might call ‘ tramp attention ’-— but which does not 
imply support — but no serious offers of matri- 
mony. It is a great muddle—one of the unrav- 
eled ends of destiny which I am going to try and 
wind up satisfactorily. J am convinced that the 
only way to do this is to treat the subject in a 
thoroughly practical way—sentiment is so old- 
fashioned. I am one of the eight,” she ended, 
with a slight blush. ‘* You had a very good idea 
before we wandered away from it,” she continued. 
«<You said Jealousy. Tell me what you meant.” 

‘* Well,” Mr. Brill answered, serious as if he 
was on the witness stand, ‘‘ more marriages are 
ruined by girls’ petty jealousies than in any other 
way. Ifa man pays a girl a little attention every 
other girl is immediately in the front rank with 
sword drawn ready for the fray. She goes into 


it, not that she wants the man herself, but she 
hates to see the other girl get him. ‘Thackeray 
said, you know, that ‘every woman looked on 
every other woman as her past, present or future 
rival,’ and I guess the old gentleman knew women 
as well as anybody ever did. After awhile the 
man gets tired ; finds himself a little disap- 
pointed in the girl—she don’t appear to advan- 
tage—how can she, fighting such odds? The 
other girls distract his attention ; then the first 
one gets provoked at his rapidly receding admi- 
ration, accepts attention from other men in 
pique, and the first you know what might have 
turned out a happy marriage simply amounts to 
nothing, all because some girl wanted to feed her 
insatiable vanity. Now, with men it is different. 
When one of the sex has selected a girl and be- 
gins to pay her marked attention his friends 
would no more think of assailing his rights in 
that direction than they would of stealing his 
purse. They never lose an opportunity to tell 
her what a fine fellow ‘Tom’ is; to narrate his 
good points, or tell tender little fictions about 
his bad ones. The result is that pretty soon the 
girl looks on Tom as an angel in disguise. His 
popularity pleases her, and the attention she has 
at first taken as a matter of course she ends by 
feeling proud of. When the wedding finally 
comes off Tom has his friends to thank for about 
three-fourths of his success.” 

It was not long after this conversation that 
Miss Chance’s Harmonious Circle was instituted. 
The rules of the ‘‘ circle” were as simple as the 
fundamental principle. As soon as a man had 
selected one of the number for his attentions the 
rest of the members were to direct their entire 
energies in helping the matter along. Progress 
was to be reported in a general way to the presi- 
dent, and in minute detail as soon as an engage- 
ment was effected, in order to furnish information 
for future trials. In short, complete annihila- 
tion of every thought and feeling but the supreme 
one of getting married was desired. The by-laws 
were drawn up; every precaution taken against 
the possibility of failure, and Miss Chance flat- 
tered herself that another great step in her uni- 
versal reform was about to be accomplished. 

As the element of sentiment was entirely elim- 
inated from the scheme of action, it was not sup- 
posed that any false delicacy would,restrain the 
members from describing in detail the ceremonies 
of courtship, the attendant mistakes and ecstat- 
ics, concerning which there is usually a notable 
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degree of reticence displayed. And so when the 
‘* Harmonious Circle” was informed, in a brief, 
practically worded note from the president, Miss 
Chance, that, ‘‘ having acted in accordance with 
the rules and laws of the society, as laid down by 
itself, one of its members, Miss Drake, was about 
to enter the blessed state,” etc., as may be ex- 
pected, on the date mentioned, a full attendance 
was noticeable. 

When the meeting was called to order Miss 


Drake took the chair of honor. Besides her usual 
adornments, there were noticed a peculiar smile of 
half-concealed triumph and a large solitaire which 
shone splendidly as she persistently brushed back 
a lock of hair which had become very refractory 
since her engagement. 

Miss Drake abjured formal phrases and com- 
menced: ‘You see, girls, it was just this way. 
Of course, Professor Faythe had been a little de- 
voted to me, but not more than he might have 
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been to lots of other girls without causing any 
particular comment, when you gave that dinner 
just after the society was organized ”’— here she 
nodded pleasantly to a member, Miss Grace. 
“‘ When he came in he naturally came up to me; 
not, I am sure, that he had any preference, but 
it was quite natural, and it probably saved him 
thinking of something to say. Well, as it hap- 


pened, I don’t know whether by luck or not, he 
was told to take me in to dinner.” 


‘(MISS DRAKE DID NOT SRE, AS HER EYES WERE 
FASTENED ON HER OLASPED HANDS.” 


IIere Miss Grace interrupted by reading a mem- 
orandum from her notebook. ‘Mem. Saw that 
Professor Faythe had been attentive on two occa- 
sions to Miss Drake, and selected him to take her 
into dinner, at the same time cautioned the rest 
of the circle against intrusions.” 

It was noticeable that all the rest of the circle 
had notebooks ready for easy reference. 

Miss Drake’s attitude of confession became Del- 
sartean in its intensity as she proceeded. “ Girls,” 
she said, solemnly, ‘‘you can’t imagine what an 
easy feeling I had all through that dinner. Of 
course, I knew he was the handsomest and most 
eligible man in the room, and that each one of 
you girls was just dying to be in my place.” (A 
look of revolt passed between several members, 
which, fortunately, Miss Drake did not see, as her 
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eyes were fastened on her clasped hands, a notice- 
able attitude when one is engaged.) ‘I felt easy 
because I knew that if the rules were kept I should 
have the professor all the evening without killing 
myself to retain him. It does make a difference 
in your manner. When one is fighting every girl 
in the room she can’t be sweet and natural. Miss 
Vail sat on the other side of the professor, but 
after a single remark to her he devoted his entire 
attention to me, and I appeared at my peee-=Enee 
is, he told me so afterward.” 

Miss Vail read from her notebook as follows : 
‘“‘The professor turned to me with a remark 
which seemed calculated to drag me into a con- 
versation, if I so desired. I assumed a far-away 
look, a sort of I’m-trimming-hats expression, and 
answered in a bored, uninterested way, then im- 
mediately turned to my escort.” 

“‘T don’t really think,” Miss Drake amended, 
*‘that he desired to drag Miss Vail into a conver- 
sation. Of course, common politeness would ne- 
cessitate the professor’s speaking. But we will let 
that pass.” 

Miss Vail and her vis-’i-vis exchanged meaning 
glances. 

“«“The next time we met,” Miss Drake contin- 
ued, ‘‘was at a theatre party. He was not al- 
lowed to escort me, for fear of frightening him 
away by taking his attentions to me too much for 
granted, but he was given a seat next me in the 
box, and I knew by the relieved way in which he 
turned to me that Miss Hempstead had kept her 
word. In fact, he told me afterward that he had 
been greatly attracted by Miss H., but found her 
very uninteresting, even stupid.” 

Miss Hempstead read : ‘‘ Mem. Professor Faythe 
has a reputation for admiring bright women, so I 
made myself as stupid as possible—with marked 
success.” 

Miss Drake: ‘* The professor, I might add, 
does like dright women, but not sarcastic ones.” 

Miss Hempstead’s hand surreptitiously sought 

and clasped Miss Vail’s. 
. Miss Drake: “‘ After that party the professor 
seemed quite attentive, but it was not until after 
the little social meeting held at my own house 
that I could call his attentions personal.” 

Here various memoranda were read. 

Mem. 1. ‘‘The professor said : ‘What pretty 
rooms, are they not ” I said : ‘Did you not know 
that Miss Drake superintended the arrangement ? 
She is very artistic, but of course, too modest for 
you to have found it ont.’ ” 

Mem. 2. *‘The professor approached. I said : 
‘Isn’t Miss Drake looking charmingly this even- 
ing? She casts everyone else in the shade as 
usual.’ My whole conversation was in this strain.” 
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Mem. 3. ‘During refreshments I urged the 
professor to have some cake. ‘ Miss Drake made 
this, I am sure,’ I said; ‘she is a fine house- 
keeper.’ ” 

Mems. 4, 5, 6; 7 and 8 were similar in style. 

““Of course,” said Miss Drake, in the same, 
self-satisfied manner she had exhibited through- 
out the recital, ‘I have no doubt the professor’s 
ultimate design was a little accelerated by these 
kind speeches.” 

She then proceeded with the final chapter of 
her narrative : ‘(I met the professor one morning 
as I was coming home from church. He seemed 
quite agitated, but when I asked him in he 
accepted, and followed me into the house. He 
told me he had just met Miss Green a short 
time before, who, in the course of conversation, 
had told him that I had so much attention and 
had refused so many offers, she wondered he had 
the temerity to approach me. He asked me if it 
was true, and if there was any ‘hope for him ; that 
he was unworthy ; that he had never known a 
girl so talented, so amiable, so popular with all, 
even her own sex; but he would endeavor to make 
his life more fitting if I would have him. Well, 
I hesitated a little, not that I wanted to; but ac- 
cording to the by-laws we promised to show ‘a 
becoming hesitancy in accepting a proposal, so as 
not to have the reproach cast that a member of 
the ‘‘circle ” was too easily won.’” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Miss Drake coughed slightly, then proceeded, 
increasing, if possible, the astonishment on the 
faces of her listeners : 

‘Girls, I have a most unpleasant duty to per- 
form. In thinking the matter over, I have con- 
cluded that, while as a source of girlish fun the 
circle is all very well, it would hardly do for me 
in my position of fiancée to do anything deroga- 
tory to maidenly dignity ; and while I think no 
harm was done in my case by misapplied zeal, 
still I should fear a continuance of its action 
might hurt some girl’s life, and I therefore beg 
to withdraw.” 

The speech had apparently been learned before- 
hand. 

There was a second of horrified amazement, 
then good breeding gave way to veracity. 

‘I think your professor is a perfect cad,” said 
Miss Vail, ‘just an apology for a man; and you 
don’t deserve to get married, to repay all our 
work in this way.” 

“Thinks I’m _ stupid, does: he ?” said Miss 
Hempstead. ‘I shall take pains to convince him 
of the contrary.” 

Only Miss Chance’s dignity withstood this su- 
preme test, and even she felt called upon to ad- 
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minister a severe reprimand to the recreant mem- 
ber of the ‘circle.”’ 
* * * * * * 

“‘T suppose you have heard the news,” said 
Miss Grace to Miss Vail, one afternoon, meeting 
her en passant. 

«© No,” answered Miss Vail. Then, as the tri- 
umphant expression on her interlocutor’s face 
bore its meaning to her clairvoyant mind, ‘“‘ You 
don’t mean the engagement is finally off ?” 

“« Yes, finally.” 

A hand clasp and a kiss were exchanged. 

«* Best news I have heard fora month ;” and the 
two continued their separate ways. 

* * * * * * 

** Yes,” said Miss Chance to Mr. Brill, in ex- 
plaining the situation, ‘‘it is my first real failure, 
and, of course, doubly depressing on that account. 
If the marriage had come off I could have recov- 
ered from the disaster of having the ‘circle’ 
broken up. It would not then have been such a 
Waterloo ; but to have even that relief denied is 
very hard, after all my trouble. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, but I find he has to take it 
out in worth generally.” 

“* Tell me about it,” said Mr. Brill, whose un- 
manly curiosity was seeking to be assuaged. 

So Miss Chance recounted that experience of 
the ‘‘Harmonious Circle”; related the facts al- 
ready stated about its first and only meeting, when 
Miss Drake antagonized all the members by her 
assumed airs of maidenly dignity, and her con- 
scious superiority in having secured a real live 
man, and the ‘‘circle’s” explosion of wrath at 
her backsliding. 

‘¢The next day,” Miss Chance went on, “I got 
six notes, very carefully worded, about the same 
in substance, saying that the writers agreed with 
Miss Drake that such proceedings were undigni- 
fied, unmaidenly ; that marriages made in that way 
would be distasteful, and while guarding against 
any future errors of the kind, they would also 
seek to remedy the one already committed. I was 
so broken-hearted at the failure of my scheme 
that I did not notice the innuendo contained in 
the last lines, but my eyes were soon opened. 
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«* Mr. Brill,” her hand resting for a second on the 
young man’s coat sleeve in the absorption of her 
recital, ‘‘those girls made a regular business of 
breaking that engagement. I couldn’t feel sorry 
for her, she had been such a fool, but I was too 
deeply concerned in the success of the scheme to 
feel amused. 

“First, you know, they began to laugh about 
it—and, of course, a man can stand anything but 
that—implied that the professor was the victim 
of a huge joke, and that no one expected him to 
take it seriously. Then they laughed about her 
accomplishinents. You know she really hasn’t 
any that amount to anything—just dabbles with 
the paint brush and piano keys. Then about her 
cake—I don’t suppose she could make Johnny- 
cake. By the way, what is Johnnycake? Then 
they commenced to make love to him. He 
couldn’t turn a street corner without meeting 
one of them. They just shadowed him. If they 
had expended half the energy in getting the girls 
married there wouldn’t be a single member in the 
‘circle’ now. 

«Then the parties that were given, presum- 
ably to hasten the engagement—really to break 
it!—and the poor girl didn’t dare refuse them. 
She knew, if she did, they would accuse her of 
being afraid ; but she stood everything, and they 
were almost in despair, when Miss Hempstead 
got him to break a promise to take her, to a con- 
cert and spend the evening with her, and then 
arranged so Miss Drake heard about it. That 
finished it. The engagement was broken off then 
and there.” 

“‘Did he propose to any of the others ?” Brill 
asked. 

“Oh, no; they didn’t want him; and besides, 
they had scattered his attentions so, no one could 
be held responsible. Really, he wasn’t very much. 
of a man—you can see that; and I don’t think 
Miss Drake’s heart was touched at all—jnst her 
vanity. But,” and Miss Chance allowed her feel- 
ings once more to overcome her, “I have deter- 
mined to let the marriage question alone. There 
are some subjects too complicated for even a re- 
former to straighten out.” 


THE mere mention of 
ivari 
every musician, even if 


whole soul is” not ‘‘in fiddles.” 
Among all the changes and chances to which 
musical instruments are subject, it is the violin 


alone that remains the 
same. ‘Clarinets are 
things of yesterday ; flutes 
have undergone all kinds 
of modifications ; harps 
warp and fall away; 
pianofortes are short- 
lived ; but the sturdy vio- 
lin outlasts them all. If 
it gets cracked you can 
glue it up, if it gets 
bruised you can patch it, 
and even if it gets smash- 
ed it can often be repaired 
without losing its indi- 
viduality.” 

And not only has the 
violin its individuality— 
it has its history, and in 
many cases its romance, 
and herein lies another of 
its charms. 

Dr. Holmes has told us 
in one of his poems that 
although his wants are 
modest, “‘ one” Stradivari 
he would fain possess. 

To be the possessor of 
even one “Strad” is to 
be happy indeed in these 
days, when the value of 
the violins has increased 
enormously. 

The maker himself was 
satisfied to get tive pounds 
for one of his master- 
pieces. A hundred years 
ago a “Strad” could be 
purchased for about fif- 
teen hundred dollars; 
now one in good condi- 
tion easily brings five or 
six or seven thousand 
dollars. Six thousand 
dollars was paid for the 
violin chosen from the 
Labitte collection of Paris 


carries a certain fascination with 
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an Amati or a Strad- 
it to 
it happens that ‘his 


his English admirers. 


PAGANINI’S VIOLIN (PRESERVED IN THR 
MUNICIPAL PALACE, GENOA). 


for the jubilee presentation to Dr. Joachim by 


By this gift Dr. Joachim 


became the fortunate possessor of three Stradi- 
varius fiddles—or shall I say violins ? 
an English dealer, by the way, who won’t sell you 
a violin unless you call it a fiddle—at least he 


There is 


won't sell it without first 
giving you a half-hour 
lecture upon the choice of 
terms. 

But I shall find myself 
in a labyrinth if I under- 
take to explain why he 
prefers “ fiddle” to ‘* vio- 
lin”; for I don’t know— 
and I wonder if he does ! 

“The most perfect 
Strad in the world,” as it 
is called, belongs to Mr. 
Hill, the well-known Eng- 
lish connoisseur. It has, 
of course, its little his- 
tory, which is in effect 
that it was made for 
Cosmo III. in 1690. <A 
hundred years later an 
Trish gentleman purchas- 
ed it at the suggestion of 
Angelica Kauffmann. He 
gave $125 for it, took it 
home with him, and then 
he appears to have for- 
gotten all about it, so little 
music had he in his soul. 
The violin was lost sight 
of until 1845, when it nar- 
rowly escaped destruction 
in a fire. It was rescued 
from the burning house, 
and subsequently met with 
all the honors it deserved. 

The sight of it now, as 
it reposes beneath its glass 
case, must fill the heart 
of the connoisseur with 
admiration, and, perhaps, 
envy. It is without a flaw 
of any kind. To its long 
period of obscurity its ad- 
mirable state of preserva- 
tion is, of course, due. 
The value placed upon it 
is ten thousand dollars. 
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Upon it have played most of the great 
modern masters. 

One devoted to its beauty has inscribed 
these lines to it: 


** What voices hast thou heard, what hands obeyed, 
What love sustained, what lonely vigils blest, 
Of those who now are silent and at rest. 
Since thy great maker’s hand was on thee laid 
In far Cremona, and thy fabric made, 
Strong, resonant, of beauty manifest, 
In delicate amber like a garment drest, 
A type of perfect art no time can fade!” 


This chef @euvre, dainty, with all the ten- 
der grace of a bygone day, was made in the 
seclusion of far Cremona, where alone in 
quiet and solitude the artist could best live 
and think and work. For, to the violin 
maker who really loves and is possessed of his 
ealling, it is not an art—it is a religion. 

Not in the hurry and bustle and worry of 
to-day can they produce the work of two hun- 
dred years ago. 

In the same case with this ‘‘ most perfect 
Stradivarius known” is a photograph of a 
direct descendant of Stradivari, a barrister, 
who, curiously enough, is living at this mo- 
ment in Cremona—Signor A. G. Stradivari. Mr. 
Ifill also has, by the way, a violin made for the 
present Duke of Edinburgh when he was a little 
boy, the first tune he played upon it being ‘* God 
Save the Queen.” 

The violinist Remenyi has a fine Stradivarius 
which he discovered in South Africa. Hardly the 
place where one would look for treasures of this 
sort ; but I will let him tell the story of his won- 
derful find in his own way. 

‘*] was concerting in Grahamstown in 1887,” 
he says. ‘‘ Among my visitors was an old gen- 
tleman, Dr. Atherstone, a scientific man. 

«* During our conversation, after inspecting my 
grand Tripot and my Joseph Guarnerius, he men- 
tioned that he had inherited from an uncle two 
violins, one a Guarnerius, called the Giant, and 
the other a Stainer. 


THE MOST PERFECT STRADIVARIUS KNOWN. 
(HILL COLLECTION, ENGLAND. ) 
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“There were no strings on either of the vio- 
lins, but their workmanship was wonderful. 
While 1 was examining these gems the doctor, 
in the most ordinary way, remarked that there 
was another violin in the room. I opened the 
third case, without any feeling of awe or of ex- 
pectation. There was a kind of silk rag thrown 
over a violin, that was all. I lifted the rag, and 
there in the case was lying a violin without any 
strings, and with only two pegs in the scroll. 

“At the first glance I saw that a grand seigneur 
was lying there unnoticed. I scarcely dared to 
touch it, it was such a wonderful sight. I asked 
myself if my name was Remenyi, and if I was not 
dreaming! After many such questions I took 
the violin out of its case. 

‘“*What ribs and what a back I detected ! 
There it was in my hands, a thing of eternal 
beauty, an instrument as it came out of the hands 
of the master. ‘I'he interior was as unblemished, 
as magnificent, as the exterior. I had been on 
the lookout for the last twenty-five years for such 
a violin, and had quite given up all hope of ever 
coming across such a treasure. But now I had 
in my hands the much-dreamed-of and much- 
coveted instrument. ‘The dream of my life was 
realized. And ail this in South Africa! I hard- 
ly could believe it. 

“* After working an hour I had the violin in 
perfect order Then in the greatest expectation 
I carefully rosined my bow and tried the Titan 
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Stradivarius. Its tone was heavenly—so sweet 
and so powerful ! 

«JT never will part with him at any price. Five 
thousand pounds sterling would not tempt me 
any more than five, and the word ‘ priceless’ ex- 
actly describes the violin. It has but one draw- 
back. The Titan puts all my violins, of which I 
have thirty, so completely in the shade that I 
never play on any of them. Titan does all the 
work, and he is strong enough for any emer- 
gency.” So much for Remenyi’s Titan Strad ! 

A Stradivarius which has seen the tragical side 
of life—for it was on the battlefield of Waterloo— 
is that now belonging to Waldemar Meyer, the 
violinist. : 

This Strad fiddle was made for the first George 
of England in 1716. Jt was kept in the royal 
family until the first of this century, when it be- 
came the property of a Scotch nobleman, who 
valued it so highly that he carried it in his mili- 
tary baggage, and thus it was that the instru- 
ment was in the battle dread of Waterloo. His 
family held it until about 1860, when it was given 
to the violinist Molique. When he returned to 
his native Bavaria to pass the evening of his life 
he gave it to his friend Baron Dreifus, whe kept 
it for twenty years, and then sold it to the violin 
collector of Berlin, Reichers, for five thousand 
dollars, who, in turn, sold it to Meyer for over 
six thousand dollars. 

A fine violin is that known as the Hauser Strad- 
ivarius. 

Years ago it belonged to Vieuxtemps; from 
him it passed to the Viennese violinist and com- 
poser, Miska Hanser, who brought it with him to 
this country. Upon his death, a few years ago, it 
became the property of his brother, Mr. Isidor 
Hauser. Within the last month he has sold it to 
Mr. Gordon McKay, of Newport, for the modest 
sum of five thousand dollars. Mr. McKay has 
very generously \oaned it to the young violinist 
Mile. Vanstosche. The preservation of this violin 
is complete. There is not a crack or a split in it. 
It bears the date 1710. 

All connoisseurs have united in praising it. 
Mr. Hart, who knows all about violins and has 
written a book on the subject, speaks of the 
‘‘handsome curl of the wood,” and adds, ‘‘ The 
scroll is a masterwork.” Kénig declares, enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ One of the finest Strads I ever saw.” 

Mr. Willis Nowell, of Boston, has two fine 
Strads. One he calls Elijah, the other Nero. 

In England, among the violins which might a 
tale unfold of past triumphs, and which connois- 
seurs regard with something little less than awe 
for the beauty of its workmanship and the sweet- 
ness of its tone, is the Betts Stradivarius. 
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Of its history, however, little is recorded be- 
yond the fact that an Englishman, Mr. Betts, 
purchased it for twenty shillings. He was of- 
fered over five hundred guineas for it, but he 
would never part with it. His family retained 
the precious instrument for many years after his 
death, or until 1858, when it became the prop- 
erty of M. Vuillaume, of Paris. Several years 
later it passed to Mr. E. G. Meier, who had waited 
patiently for years to become its owner. 

The loving care which this admirer of Cremo- 
nese Violins bestowed upon it was such that he 
would scarcely permit any person to handle it: 

He finally parted with it, in 1878, when it be- 
came the property of Mr. Hart. It will, however, 
always be known as the Betts Stradivarius. 

Another instrument which is a chef d'@uvre of 
the great maker Stradivari is the violin called 
the ‘‘ Dolphin.” This also belongs to an English 
gentleman. 

Its beauty has always excited the admiration of 
the fiddle world. The splendor of the wood is 
unsurpassed by any violin, ancient or modern, 
and it was named the ‘‘ Dolphin” from the rich- 
ness and variety of the tints it gives to the var- 
nish. 

A famous as well as a valuable violin is that 
now belonging to the city of Genoa; it was for- 
merly the property of the great Paganini, who 
became the owner of his world-famed violin, a 
Guarneri ‘del Jesu” (Gesu), in the following 
curious manner: A French merchant, M. Livron, 
lent him the instrument to play upon at a con- 
cert at Leghorn. When the concert was con- 
cluded Paganini brought it back to its owner, 
when M. Livron exclaimed: ‘‘ Never will I pro- 
fane strings which your fingers have touched ; 
that instrument is yours.” 

A more fitting present or higher compliment 
could not have been offered. The illustrious 
violin was often credited with the charm which 
belonged to the performer; the magical effects 
and sublime strains that he drew forth from it 
must, it was thought, rest in the violin. 

With his violin he could move both the tears 
and the laughter of his audience, and would now 
give you the notes of birds in trees, and even 
hens feeding in a farmyard, and now melt you 
into grief and pity, or mystify you with witch- 
craft, or put you into a state of lofty triumph 
like a conqueror. 

By tke provisions of his will, this famous in- 
strument became the possession of the city of 
Genoa. The last time this violin was removed 
from its glass case, in which it has rested so many 
years, was upon the occasion of a concert given 
in aid of the charities of Genoa. Up to that 
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time there was a ribbon around the instrument, 
which was secured at the back with the seal of 
the city. To permit the violin to be used, the 
seal and ribbon had to be removed, and in the 
performance of this operation the seal carried 
away with it some of the lustrous varnish of Giu- 
seppe Guarneri. 

Mrs. Ole Bull has a rare collection of violins, 
many of them presents to her illustrious husband, 
One of the most interesting is a Gasparo di Salo 
violin. In color it is a golden brown ; it has a 
decorated scroll, whose graceful curve ends ina 
head, half cherub, half human. This was carved 
in the sixteenth century by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The violin was put into a museum, to preserve it, 
when Innspruck was invaded by the French, but 
a soldier pilfered it, and sold it for a trifle to 
Rhehazek, a collector of violins. 

Ole Bull longed for it the moment he saw 
it, but Rhehazek, although very poor, refused to 
sell it; however, he relented enough to say: 
“‘Tf ever I do part with it, you shall have it for 
one hundred golden ducats.” 

A few years later, when dining with Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt, a note with an immense seal was 
brought to Ole Bull. Rhehazek was dead, and 
his son offered the violin at his father’s price. 
When Ole Bull joyfully 
shouted, “It is mine! 
It is mine!” Liszt said, 
“© Young man from Nor- 
way, are you crazy ?” and 
Mendelssohn exclaimed, 
“It’s an extravagance of 
which only a fiddler is 
capable !” 

Ole Bull owned a 
**Strad,” one of a_ set 
made by the great Strad- 
ivari in 1687 for the King 
of Spain. The violin is 
inlaid with ivory, and has 
a beautiful scrollwork 
running round the sides 
and scroll. 

I believe, however, that 
his best instrument was a 
Nicholas Amati. When 
he lay on his deathbed he 
called for his Amati, and 
he aied caressing it. 

The most costly Stainer 
in the world was sold in 
1791 for $6,000, under 
these curious cireum- 
stances: The German 
Count Trauttmansdorf 
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entertained at his castle Emperor Leopold IL, 
King Frederick William of Prussia and other 
princes of high and low degree. For their pleas- 
ure he had arranged violin concerts by Alessi. 
Alessi played on a wonderful Cremona instrument 
so exquisitely that he moved the count to tears. 
After the first concert the count determined 
that he must have the Cremona for his own pri- 
vate concert master. He offered fabulous sums 
for it, but Alessi said he would sooner sell his 
life, and so the negotiations came to naught. 

The rumor of the count’s attempt to get the 
Cremona went abroad, and some weeks later an 
unknown old man appeared at the castle door 
with a worn and shabby violin case under his 
arm. The servants refused to admit him. 

‘*Tell your master,” he said to them, ‘ that 
heaven’s music is waiting at his door.” 

The count received him. The old man drew 
from the case a perfect instrument, the work 
of Jacob Stainer’s own hand, and played it so 
marvelously that the count and his people forgot 
all about the Cremona, The old man was will- 
ing to let his instrument go on the condition that 
he might pass the rest of his life near it, and play 
it once daily. 

The haggling as to the price lasted two weeks, 
at the end of which the count got the Stainer by 
agreeing to give the old man $150 in money at 
once, free food and shelter for life, free light and 
wood, one new suit of clothes annually, one-half 
a bushel of wheat and three dollars monthly, all 
the hares he could eat, a measure of wine daily 
and two huge barrels of beer every year. 

The old man lived almost twenty years after 
having made this contract, played almost daily 
on his adored instrument before the count, and 
consumed fully $6,000 worth of the count’s money 
and provisions. is violin lies still preserved in- 
tact. It was last played in 1854 at the marriage 
of the Emperor Franz Josef of Austria. 

The maker of all Stainers, as well as the father 
of the German violin, was Jacob Stainer, who 
lived in the seventeenth century. He made the 
famous instruments known as the ‘‘ Elector Stain- 
ers,” probably from the fact that they were vio- 
lins made for the twelve Electors. 

Two famous violins of Stainer’s, culled St. 
Peter and St. Paul, are in the collection of some 
English grandee. 

As arule it is the connoisseurs and the makers 
that own the finest and the most of the old vio- 
lins. Leaders and professional musicians cannot, 
as a rule, afford to spend the thousands of dollars 
that these instruments cost. So they buy the 
very best of modern make. And, indeed, there 
are few of the old instruments, however fine their 
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tone may be, that can stand the wear and tear of 
concert playing. But there are certain exceptions 
to this. Erdelyi Naczi, leader at the Eden Musée, 
has a costly Guarnerius. He has also a Guada- 
gnini, of which it has been said, ‘‘ It has the hand- 
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somest varnish I have ever scen, and its tone is 
equal to its varnish.” The Guarnerius is his con- 
cert violin, his Guadagnini he uses as a substi- 
tute and for practicing. 

Wilhelmj usually plays on a Strad. 

Camillo Urso has a valuable Guarnerius. She 
bought it in London, when the collection of Mr. 
Gillott, the pen manufacturer, was sold. She 
gave a little over $2,000 for it. She could sell it 
at any time at a large advance. She has two other 
instruments, which cannot be compared with this 
one, although they are. very valuable. 

One of them, a Pietro Guarnerius, she paid 
$1,200 for; the other, made by Lorenzo Guada- 
gnini, cost $1,500, and is the handsomest of the 
three to look at. 

In queer, old-fashioned characters, the inscrip- 
tion on the back of her most valuable violin, in- 
side, is as follows : ‘‘ Joseph Guarnerius, fecit. X. 
Cremone, Anno 1727.” 

The cross is supposed to have been used by 
Joseph Guarnerius to prevent confusion of his in- 
struments with those of other members of the 
same family. 

The bow almost always used by Mme. Urso in 
concert is even more rare than her famed “ fid- 
dles.” It is, perhaps, the heaviest bow in use by 
any player, though its length is not unusual. It 
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was made by Tourte, of Paris, who died eighty 
years ago, and who always held the palm as a 
maker of bows. He it was who invented 
the frog, screw and nut, and who first de- 
veloped the modern phases of this import- 
ant accessory to violin playing. Urso’s bow 
is of Pernambuco wood. It was given her 
by her first teacher, Simon, of Nantes, as a 
birthday present, and is worth several hun- 
dred dollars. How she can use it at all, on 
account of its unusual weight, many musi- 
cians cannot understand. 

Tua uses a Strad; she has also a fine 
Amati, given to her by Ex-Queen Isabella 
of Spain. 

Norman-Neruda (lady Hallé) plays on 
the famous Strad ieft to her by the great 
Ernst. 

Nettie Carpenter uses a Guadagnini ; 
Maud Powell has a fine old instrument 
attributed to Duiffoprugear. 

Miss Hood, the violinist who taught Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland how to play the violin, 
has an Amati, a very fine specimen. 

Among the amateurs who ought to be 
happy are Mr. Walter Behrens, who plays 
on a superb Strad ; Mr. Winthrop Rogers, 
who has a Guadagnini; Mr. Macy has an 
Amati; Mr. E. D. Adamson has a fine 
Strad formerly belonging to the Hawley 
collection ; Mr. James Brown has a Guar- 
nerius and a Guadagnini; Mr. Walter New- 
bery has a fine Tononiof superb tone. Mr. 
Newbery is an enthusiastic amateur. He 
has written many interesting articles upon 
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this favorite instrument of his, the violin, for 
both American and English publications. It is 
to his courtesy I am indebted for much informa- 
tion upon the subject, as well as for many of the 
photographs which illustrate this article. 

His bachelor quarters are the rendezvous of 
many amateurs, who have delightful weekly con- 
certs. 

In the United States the largest single collec- 
tion of violins, and probably the most valuable 
one, is that owned by Mr. R. D. Hawley, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. In all there are ten or fifteen 
violins, each representing an especial model of 
its class. The total value is about $50,000. <A 
Joseph Guarnerius “del Jesu” is the gem of the 
collection. It is known as the King Joseph—that 
is, the finest Guarnerius existing—a title disputed 
only by one competitor, the King Joseph of Mr. 
Laurie, of Glasgow. 

Mr. Hawley has a Stradivarius, with its varnish 
pretty well rubbed of, and valued at several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. George Smith, of Chicago, has a rare and 
valuable collection of violins ; among his number 
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are four Strads, two Amati, one Joseph Guar- 
nerius and two Sanctus Seraphim. 

George Gemunder & Sons, of New York, have 
a fine collection of violins. The most curious of 
all is an old Tyrolean violin—a Klots, worth, as 
a violin, but a little over a hundred dollars, yet 
from its associations immeasurably more. It is 
duly authenticated as George Washington’s, and 
as such it was exhibited at the Hahnemann Fair. 
It is of a lightish brown, of a very fine grain, 
rather bare of varnish, and lies in a worm-eaten old 
wooden case which opens at the top. Other vio- 
lins are an unvarnished Stainer, a Guadagnini, an 
Amati of the famous Grand pattern and of an 
orange color. An odd instrument is a viol d’amour 
of Eberle. It is half as long again as the ordi- 
nary violin and of twice the thickness. There 
is not the sweetness of the violin about it, but it 
has rather a melancholy tone. The viol d’amour 
is but a special instrument for a certain solo pas- 
sage in the opera of ‘* The Huguenots.” 

A veritable Mecca for all violins finding their 
way this side of the Atlantic is Mr. Flechter’s 
well-known collection. 

In the photograph which Mr. Flechter has 
kindly loaned me are represented fiddles of ev- 
ery description. There is a Gasparo di Salo 
viola, a Joseph Guarnerius “‘ del Jesu” and two 
Strads, a Nicholas Amati, a Stainer, a Guadagnini 
and a Sanctus Seraphim. 

There is a man with the violin hobby living 
somewhere in the interior of New York State, 
who owns an instrument which cost him $4,000. 
He keeps it in a glass case. Once a year he 
takes it out, draws his bow across the strings, 
and then carefully returns it to its case, where 
it remains untouched for another year. The 
event is regarded as important enough to be 
worth an annual telegraphic dispatch to the news- 
papers, setting forth that no hands but his are 


ever allowed to toueh the instrument, and that. 


the melody he extracts from it on anniversary 
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day is rich enough to last him all through the 
year. 

Whether this treasured violin be an Amati, a 
Stradivarius or a Guarnerius is not recorded. 

But wherein lies the excellence of these old 
Italian instruments, that those of modern make 
cannot compete with them ? This question was 
put to an old German dealer, who was asked if 
he could tell. He replied, somewhat fiercely, << If 
I don’t know who de teufel does ?” And then he 
went on to explain that it did not lie in any-pe- 
culiarity in the model, though there was some- 
thing in that; nor in the wood of the back, 
though there was something in that; nor in the 
fine and regular grain of the pine which formed 
the body, though there was something in that ; 
nor in the position of the grain running precisely 
parallel with the strings, though there was some- 
thing in that ; nor in the finger board, nor in the 
linings, nor in the bridge, nor in the strings, nor 
in the waist, though there was something in all 
of them ; nor yet in the putting together, though 
there was much in that. 

And this was the sum total of the information 
to be got out of the old dealer on this mysterious 
subject. 

Possibly the reader may be interested in the 
fact that the violin onee belonging to Queen Eliz- 
abeth is still extant, and forms part of the mu- 
sical collection of an English gentleman. 

The instrument is of boxwood, and is carved 
with woodland scenes; engraved upon a silver 
plate are the names of Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Leicester, to whom the Queen finally gave the 
violin. * 

The instrument is very curiously carved, but 
the several parts are so thick and loaded with or- 
naments that it has no more tone than a mute. 

The Virgin Queen amused herself not only 
with the violin, but with the lute, the virginal, 
and her own voice. She was musical, ‘‘so far 


forth as might become a princess.” 
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MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 
AFTER.” 


By GEORGE NEWELL Lovejoy. 


THE spacious room seems bare, 

And drear beyond compare. 

A man with sparse gray hair 
Sits grim and lonely, 

Brooding on sin and shame, 

His smirched and ruined name. 

Which was the more to blame— 
He, or she only? 


When June and Winter wed 
They shoe Time’s steeds with lead ; 
Small wonder that she fled 

To love and Jaughter— 
To life's full swirl and stir, 
Though years must bring to her 
Even a bitterer, 

More sordid, ‘‘ After.” 


Only the stage-worn play! 

Light Love will have its way, 

Its own mad course, nor stay 
For name nor station. 

A woman rashly bought, 

Ambition coldly sought ; 

Passion and Greed have wrought 

4 This desolation. 
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By Mary HARGRAVE, 


GIOVANI VERGA is the first Italian novelist of 
the day. He is vigorous as well as realistic, and 
his writings have great depth, containing not only 
descriptions of life, but being based on philo- 
sophic theories. He has been termed the Zola of 
Italy, and the term, though not strictly adequate, 
may give some idea of his breadth and aims. De- 
cidedly Verga is the most original and powerful 
Italian writer at present. His types are chiefly 
drawn from Southern Italy and Sicily, where there 
is less culture and refinement, more of strong 
primitive human nature than in the north of Italy 
—the natures are more passionate and there is 
less self-control. The condition of men and 
things in the south is painted by Verga in strong 
but not exaggerated colors—he is realistic, true 
to real life. Several young writers follow in the 
footsteps of Verga (though not always with his 
genius), and Sicily is quite a fertile source of in- 
spiration at present. 

The most important novels of Verga form a se- 
ries called ‘‘I Vinti” (‘‘ The Vanquished ”), con- 
sisting of five books, each a story distinct in itself 
and independent of the rest, but all based upon 
the same idea, or showing the same idea under va- 
rious aspects. ‘‘ The Vanquished,” Verga himself 
explains in a preface to the first of this series, are 
those vanquished in the struggle for existence— 
the weak who are left behind in the march of 
progress—not the fittest who survive, but the un- 
fit who succumb. ‘‘ Vanquished ones,” he says, 


‘deposited on the shore by the current, which 
has destroyed and drowned them, each one bear- 
ing the imprint of his weakness, which might 
have been the glory of his strength. Each one, 
from the humblest to the highest, has had his 
share in the struggle for existence, for comfort, 
for ambition—from the humble fisherman to the 
nouveau riche and the intruder in higher classes 
—to the man of genius and strong will, who feels 
himself strong enough to rule his fellows—to the 
artist who imagines he is following his ideal, but 
who is following another form of ambition.” 
Verga, then, describes those who fail in the grand 
struggle for advancement. In ‘I Malavoglia” 
we have the story of a fisherman’s family, strug- 
gling against adverse fortune for the bare means 
of subsistence. In ‘‘Mastro don Gesualdo,” a 
step further in the scale, material wants provided 
for, comes the ambition to rise in social position. 
In “ Duchessa di Leyra” aristocratic vanity is 
displayed ; in ‘L’Onorevole Scipioni” political 
ambition ; and in ‘‘ L’Uomo di Lusso” all these 
desires and ambitions are united in one man, who 
feels them, suffers from them, and is consumed 
by them. 

Such in brief is the general conception of 
Vergu’s series, no less remarkable for artistic 
workmanship and brilliancy of imagination than 
for conception. Besides these works Verga has 
written some volumes of short stories describing 
scenes of life in Southern Italy, each one being a 
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_ perfect and artistic sketch. One of these is the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana ” (Rustic Chivalry ”), writ- 
ten as a story, then dramatized by the author, 
and now set to music by Mascagni, in the opera 
which has become famous during the last year. 
These ‘‘ Novelle Rusticane” lose much of their 
charm when translated, and can perhaps only be 
fully appreciated by those who have lived in the 
south ; but perhaps an amusing account of the 
naive performances of the ‘‘ Mistero” (a mystery 
or miracle play acted at Christmas by the peas- 
ants) may be appreciated : 

The mystery represented the Flight into Egypt, 
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of stone they were. So much so, that Pinto, in 
his quarrels with neighbor Janu about the fig tree 
in the yard from that time forth applied as a term 
of reproach : ‘‘ You are the thief of the flight into 
Egypt.” 

Don Angelino, book in hand, took care to 
prompt Master Nunzio from behind the curtain. 

«©* Vain, O woman, is thy prayer; I feel no 
Your turn now, 
Master Janu.” 

For those two ruffians had actually forgotten 
their parts, such rascals were they! The Vir- 
gin Mary in vain prayed and entreated them to 
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“Way, Herr TinkELDUMP! ARE YOU NOT GIVING LESSONS TO-DAY ?” 
‘© No, mMaTaM. I AM CELEBRATE ZE TWO HUNDRED ANNIVERSARE OF MINE CHENUINE ‘ STRAD.’” 


and the part of the Most Holy Virgin had been 
given to neighbor Nanni, who was short of stat- 
ure and had shaved off his beard on purpose. As 
soon as he appeared carrying the Holy Child in 
his arms and saying to the thieves, ‘‘ This is my 
flesh and blood !” the spectators beat their breasts 
with stones, and all cried at once: ‘‘ Mercy on 
us, Holy Virgin !” 

But Janu and Master Cola, who were the 
thieves, with false beards of lamb’s wool, paid 
no attention, and tried to rob her of the Holy 
Child, to carry him to Herod. The sexton had 
known how to choose his thieves! Real hearts 


desist, until the crowd murmured: ‘ Neighbor 
Nanni is faint-hearted because he is dressed up 
as Virgin Mary. Otherwise he would soon run 
them through with his knife !” 

But when St. Joseph appeared on the scene 
with his white cotton-wool beard, and went about 
seeking his wife in the thicket, which only reached 
his chest, the crowd could hardly keep still, for 
thieves, Madonna and St. Joseph could all have 
touched each other easily, if the mystery had not 
just consisted in this—that they were all to run 
after each other and never be caught. This was 
the point of the miracle, you see. 


‘“FRANQOISE CAME AND WENT, ATTENDING TO THE SOLDIERS.” 


THE 


STORMING OF THE 


MILL. 


By EMILE Zoua, 


THROUGHOUT that lovely summer’s evening 
Father Merlier’s mill kept high revel. In the 
courtyard three tables, set end to end, awaited 
the guests. All the countryside knew that Mer- 
lier’s daughter Francoise was going to be be- 
trothed that evening to Dominique, a young man 
who had a name for laziness, but also a handsome 
bearing that made all the women’s eyes for three 
leagues round sparkle as they looked on him. 

This mill of Father Merlier’s was a real delight. 
It stood in the very middle of Rocreuse, just 
where the highway makes a bend. The village 
had but a single street—two rows of tumble-down 
cottages, one on either side of the way ; but there, 
at the bend, a meadow or two widens out, and a 
line of big trees, following the course of the Mo- 
relle, spread a lordly shade over the hollow of the 
valley. In all Lorraine there is not a more charm- 
ing nook. ‘To right and left thick plantations of 
secular trees climb gently up to the horizon, a 
full sea of verdure; while southward the plain 
stretches, marvelously fertile, unrolling to an in- 
finite distance, patch after patch of cultivated 
land intersected by quickset hedges. But the 
especial charm of Rocreuse was the fresh atmos- 
phere of this green hollow, in the hottest days of 
July or August. The Morelle comes running 
down from the woods of Gagny, and seems to in- 
herit the coolness of the leafy ways through which 
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during all those leagues it flows; it brings down 
the small murmuring noises, the ice-cold, gathered 
shadows of the forests ; and there are freshets be- 
sides, all kinds of running waters sing their song 
in the depths of the woods; at each step little 
springs gush forth ; and you suspect as you follow 
the narrow paths whole subterranean lakes, that 
soak up through the moss, and profit by the 
slightest crevice, at the foot of the trees in the 
crannies of the rocks, to well up in crystalline 
fountains. The babbling voices of these runnels 
are lifted so Joudly and in such numbers that they 
drown the chorus of the bullfinches. You might 
fancy yourself in some enchanted pleasance, with 
cascades tumbling on every side. 

Below, the meadow land is soaked with water. 
Gigantic chestnuts cast their black shadows ; and 
alongside the fields long lines of poplars draw 
their rustling curtains like screens. There, too, 
two avenues of enormous plane trees rise across 
country toward the old chateau of Gagny, to-day 
in ruins. In this soil, perennially watered, the 
grasses grow luxuriantly. It is like a garden level 
between two wooded terraces—but a natural gar: 
den, whose lawns are meadows and whose colossal 
flower beds are traced out by giant trees. When 
the sun strikes it at midday the shadows fade into 
blue, the grasses sleep in the warmth, whilst a 
chill shiver runs beneath the branches. 
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And it was there that Father Merlier’s mill 
gladdened with its ¢lick-clack a corner of wild 
verdure. The building, put together of lath and 
plaster, seemed as old as the world itself. One 
side was bathed by the Morelle, that here spread 
out intoaclear pool. A-sluice had been contrived, 
and the water tumbled over a fall of three or four 
feet upon the mill wheel, which wheezed as it 
turned, with the asthmatic congh of a faithful 
servant grown old in ministering to the house. 
When people advised Father Merlier to get a new 
one he shook his head, saying that a young wheel 
would be lazier and wouldn’t know its work so 
well; and so he patched up the old one with any- 
thing that came handy—staves of casks, scraps of 
rusty iron, of zine or of lead. The wheel, its 
countenance all changed by time, hung at all 
points with streamers of grass and mosses, seemed 
the gayer for it. When the silver flow of water 
beat over it you saw its queer body moving be- 
neath a dazzling circlet strung with lines of 
mother-of-pearl. 

The side of the mill which thus dipped into 
the Morelle resembled a rude archway grounded 
in the flood. A good half of the tenement rested 
upon piles. The water ran beneath the flooring, 
and the holes beneath were well known about the 
countryside for the eels and crayfish taken in 
them. Below the fall the pool was limpid as 
glass, and when the wheel was not troubling it 
with froth you could spy shoals of fat fish that 
swam about with the leisurely movements of a 
troop. A broken stairway led down to the water, 
close beside a pile, to which a barge lay moored. 
A wooden gallery hung over the wheel. Here 
and there at irregular distances a window or two 
looked out. It was a jumble of coignes, scraps of 
masonry, patches of various dates, beams, gables, 
that gave the mill the appearance of some disman- 
tled fortress ; but the ivy had sprouted up in walls, 
and creepers of all kinds stopped the larger cracks, 
and flung a mantle of green over the whole dwell- 
ing. Young ladies who passed were fond of 
drawing Father Merlier’s mill in their sketch- 
books. 

On the side which faced the road the house 
stood more solidly. A stone gateway opened on 
the big yard, lined on either hand with sheds and 
stables. A huge elm, rising beside a well, cov- 
ered half the yard with its shade. Across the 
back ran the house front, with its four first-floor 
windows in line, and a dovecot above them. 
Tather Merlier’s one sacrifice to the Graces was to 
have this front whitewashed every ten years. The 
wash was now fresh upon it, and at midday, when 
the sun lit it up, it dazzled the village. 

For twenty years Father Merlier had been 
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Mayor of Rocreuse. He was respected on account 
of the fortune which he had known how to make. 
People reckoned it at something like eighty thou- 
sand francs, amassed cent by cent. When he 
had married Madeleine Guillard, who brought 
him the mill as her dowry, he had scarce any- 
thing beyond his two arms; but Madeleine had 
never repented her choice, so clever was he at 
managing the business after his own jolly fashion. 
To-day his wife was dead, and he lived alone with 
his daughter Francoise. Doubtless, he might 
have ceased to work and allowed the mill wheel to 
sleep within its moss, but this would have bored 


him. The house would have seemed no longer 
alive. He kept on working, for the pleasure of 
it. Father Merlier by this time was a strapping 


old boy, with a long silent face that never laughed, 
but hid a world of humor, all the same, below its 
features. He was chosen mayor for his wealth, 
and also for the air of good humor he wore when 
he married a couple. 

Francoise Merlier was just eighteen. She did 
not pass for one of the beauties of the neighbor- 
hood, because she was so delicate. Up to fifteen, 
indeed, she had been plain. Nobody could un- 
derstand how the daughter of Father and Mother 
Merlier, such a lusty couple, throve but weakly 
and with a drooping air; but at fifteen, though 
delicate still, she began to have the prettiest little 
face in the world. Her hair was black and her 
eyes were black, and with all that she was a very 
rose—with a laughing mouth, dimpled cheeks, a 
clear brow crowned with sunshine. Though of 
delicate growth, for those parts, she was not thin 
—far from it. By ‘‘ delicate” it was merely meant 
that she could not have lifted a sack of corn; but 
she was growing quite firm of flesh, and in a fair 
way to become as plump and dainty as a quail. 
Only, her father’s silent habits had made her 
thoughtful, when quite young. If she was al- 
ways laughing, it was to give pleasure to others. 
At heart she was a serious maiden. 

Naturally, she was wooed by all the country 
round, even more for her crowns than for her 
sweet manner; and she had ended by making a 
choice which had shocked the neighborhood. On 
the other bank of the Morelle there lived a big 
young man called Dominique Penqueur. He did 
not belong to Rocreuse. ‘T'en years before he had 
come from Belgium as heir of an uncle who held 
a small property on the very skirts of the forest 
of Gagny, just opposite the mill, a few gunshots 
away. He came—so he said—to sell this property 
and return to his own country, but it seemed that 
the country charmed him, for he never moved. 

People saw him till his parcel of land and grow 
a few vegetables, on which he lived. He fished, 
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he shot ; more than once the bailiffs came near 
to arresting and drawing up a charge against him. 
This free-and-easy mode of living on means that 
the country people could not account for to their 
satisfaction ended by giving him a bad name. He 
was looked upon vaguely as a poacher. At any 
rate he was a lazy dog, for he was often found 
stretched asleep on the grass at times when he 
should have been working. ‘The ramshackle cot- 
tage where he lived, under the trees by the fringe 
of the forest, did not look, either, like the habi- 
tation of a respectable young man. The gam- 
mers of the village would not have been surprised 
to learn that he had dealings with the wolves that 
haunted the ruins of Gagny. Nevertheless, the 
girls, now and then, were bold enough to speak 
up and defend him ; for he was a splendid fellow, 
this man whom all suspected, tall and lithe as a 
poplar, fair of skin, with his light-colored beard 
and hair the color of sunny gold. Then sud- 
denly, one fine morning, Francoise told her fa- 
ther that she was in love with Dominique, and 
would never consent to marry any other youth. 
You can fancy what a knock on the head Fa- 
ther Merlier got that morning! After his cus- 
tom, he said nothing. He wore his reflective 
face, only the gay humor beneath it no longer 
gleamed in his eyes. For a week he was taci- 
turn. Frangoise, too, was very grave. What 
bothered Father Merlier was to understand how 
this rascally poacher had contrived to bewitch his 
daughter. Dominique had never visited the mill. 
The miller watched and spied the lover, on the 
other bank of the Morelle, stretched amid the 
grass and pretending to sleep. Frangoise could 
see him from her chamber. ‘The matter was 
clear enough. They had fallen in love by casting 
tender glances at each other over the mill wheel. 
Nevertheless, another week rolled by. Fran- 
goise grew more and more grave. Father Mer- 
lier continued to hold his tongue. Then, one 
evening, he himself quietly led in Dominique. 
Frangoise set out the table without any fuss. 
She showed no astonishment, and contented her- 
self with laying an extra cover. The only differ- 
ence was that her cheeks were dimpled again, 
and her laugh had returned to her. That morn- 
ing Father Merlier had paid Dominique a call in 
his cottage on the fringe of the wood. ‘Then the 
two men had talked for three hours, with door 
and windows shut. No one ever knew what had 
been the subject of their talk. All that was cer- 
tain was that on leaving Father Merlier already 
treated Dominique as his son. No doubt the old 
man had found a good man in this youth whom 
he had gone to seek, this idle dog who lay at 
length on the grass to win the love of the girls. 
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All Rocreuse cried out upon it. The women 
on their doorsteps could never have done with 
the subject of Father Merlier’s madness in tak- 
ing such a good-for-nothing into his house. He 
let them run on. Perhaps he remembered his 
own marriage. He, too, had not a penny to his 
name when he had wedded Madeleine and her 
mill, and that had not prevented his making a 
good husband. Besides, Dominique stopped the 
idle gossip by going to work with such a will 
that the people round were amazed. The miller’s 
man had just then been drawn in the conscrip- 
tion, and Dominique was not willing that an- 
other should be engaged. He carried the sacks, 
drove the wagon, put his shoulder to the mill 
wheel, when it had to be induced to work, and 
all this with such spirit that people came for 
the pleasure of looking on at it. Father Merlier 
chuckled to himself. He was proud of having 
guessed the stuff that was in this youth. There 
is nothing like love for putting heart into young 
folks. Amid all this hard work Francoise and 
Dominique worshiped each other. They scarcely 
ever spoke, but looked into each other’s eyes with 
a smiling tenderness. Hitherto, Father Merlier 
had not said a word on the subject of marriage, 
and the pair respected this silence, waiting the 
good pleasure of the old man. At last, one day 
toward the middle of July, he had given orders 
for three tables to be spread in his courtyard un- 
der the big elm, and had invited his friends in 
Rocreuse to come that evening and drink a bout 
with him. When the court was full, and every- 
body had his glass in his hand, Father Merlier 
lifted his own above his head, saying : 

“‘T have the pleasure to inform you that Fran- 
goise will marry this fine fellow in a mouth’s time, 
on the feast of St. Louis.” 

Then their healths were drank uproariously. 
Everybody was langhing ; but Father Merlier 
added, lifting his voice : 

“‘ Dominique, kiss your betrothed. 
privilege.” 

Then, very red in the face, the lovers kissed, 
while the company laughed yet louder. It was 
a feast, and no mistake. They drained a whole 
butt of wine ; and then, when all but the more 
intimate friends had taken leave, the talk be- 
came calmer. Night had fallen—a starry night 
and serene. 

Dominique and Frangoise, seated on a bench 
side by side, said nothing. An old countryman 
was talking of the war which the Emperor had 
declared against Prussia. All the lads of the 
village were already on the march. Last evening 
some troops, too, had marched through Rocreuse. 
There were going to be hard knocks. 
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‘“HE THREW UP HIS HANDS.” 


“ Bah !” said Father Merlier, with the selfish- 
ness of a happy man; ‘* Dominique is a for- 
eigner. He won’t have to go—and if the Prus- 
sians were to come, he would be here to protect 
his wife.” 

This notion that the Prussians might come 
struck them as a good joke. These Prussians 
were going to have a pretty beating, and that 
was all about it. 

“T’ve seen them before now—l’ve seen them 
before now,” muttered an old peasant. 

There was silence for awhile. Then they 
clinked their glasses again. Frangoise and Dom- 
inique had heard nothing. They had clasped 
hands softly behind the bench, so that nobody 
could see; and this seemed so delightful that 
their hands remained clasped and their gaze lost 
in the deep darkness. 

Ilow warm, how glorious the night was! The 
village slumbered on either side of the white road 
as tranquilly as a child. Nothing was heard but 
the crowing, in the far distance, of some cock 
awake before its time. From the great woods 
around descended long whispered breaths, that 
passed over the roofs like kisses. ‘The meadows, 
with their black shadows, were clothed in a mys- 
terious and deepening awe, while all the springs, 
all the runnels that gushed in the shadow, seemed 
to be the fresh and rhythmic respiration of the 
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sleeping country. Now and again the old mill 
wheel in its slumber appeared to dream as old 
watchdogs dream who bark between their snores. 
It creaked, it talked to itself, rocked in sleep by 
the fall of the Morelle, while the cascade itself 
gave forth a note, musical and sustained as that 
of an organ pipe. Never had more embracing 
peace deseended upon a happier corner of this 
earth. 
Il. 

A MONTH later exactly, as you count the days, 
fell the eve of St. Louis. Rocreuse was in a panic. 
The Prussians had beaten the Emperor, and were 
advancing by forced marches on the village. For 
a week past travelers along the highway had 
brought news of the Prussians: ‘‘'They are at 
Lormiére !” ‘* They have reached Novelles !” and, 
hearing tell that they were coming so quickly, 
Rocreuse expected, morning after morning, to see 
them marching down by the woods of Gagny. 
They did not come, however; and this was still 
more terrifying. Be sure they meant to fall upon 
the village during the night, and cut everybody’s 
throat. 

The previous night, a little before dawn, there 
had been an alarm. The inhabitants were awak- 
ened by the noise of feet trampling loudly along 
the road. The women were already on their 
knees, crossing themselves, when the villagers, 
opening their lattices stealthily, had recognized 
the red breeches. It was a French detachment. 
The captain had asked at once for the mayor of 
the place, and was billeted at the mill, after a 
long talk with Father Merlier. 

The sun rose gayly that day. By noon the air 
was warm. Over the woods hung a clear blue 
sky, whilst deep down in the vale, over the mead- 
ows, a white mist was climbing. The village, 
itself clean and neat, awoke to breathe the fresh 
morning, and the land with its rivers and its fresh- 
ets wore the dewy grace of a posy of flowers ; but 
this lovely day brought no laughter with it. The 
villagers had just seen the captain stroll around 
the mill, examine the houses around, cross to the 
further bank of the Morelle, and from that posi- 
tion study the country with a field glass. Father 
Merlier, who went with him, seemed to be help- 
ing with explanations, ‘Then the captain had 
posted soldiers behind walls, behind trees, in the 
ditches. The greater part of the detachment en- 
camped in the courtyard of the mill. There 
would be a battle, then ? And when Father Mer- 
lier returned they began to ask him questions. 
He made a slow sign with his head, but did not 
speak. Yes, there was going to be a battle. 

Francoise and Dominique were there, in the 
yard ; and they looked at him. After awhile he 
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took his pipe from his mouth, and spoke this sim- 
ple sentence: 

«* Ah, my dear ones, it won’t be to-morrow that 
T shall marry you.” 

Dominique, his lips compressed, frowned an- 
grily, rose once or twice, and remained with his 
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gaze fixed upon the woods of Gagny, as if he 
wanted the Prussians to arrive. Francoise, very 
pale and serious, came and went, attending to 
the wants of the soldiers. They were brewing 
soup in a corner of the yard, and joking together 
while they waited for their meal. 
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Meanwhile, the captain appeared delighted. 
He had visited the bedchambers and the big 
room of the mill, which faced the river. Just 
now he sat beside the well, and talked with Father 
Merlier. 

*‘You’ve a real fortress here,” said he. ‘ We'll 
hold it easily till evening. The ruffians are late. 
They ought to be here.” 

The miller kept his serious face. He could 
see, in imagination, his mill flaming like a torch ; 
but he made no complaint, judging that to be 
useless. He only opened his mouth to say : 

“©You ought to have the barge hidden behind 
the wheel. There’s an archway where she can 
be stowed. There’s a chance she might be use- 
ful.” 

The captain gave an order. He was a fine fel- 
low, this captain, about forty years old, tall, with 
a pleasant face. The sight of Francoise and 
Dominique seemed to do his heart good. He kept 
looking at them as if he had‘forgotten all about 
the coming strife. He followed Francoise with 
his eyes, and his look said clearly that he found 
her charming. Then, turning toward Domi- 
nique: 

“So you’re not in the army, my lad ?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

“‘T’m an alien,” the young man answered. 

The captain seemed hardly to relish this ex- 
cuse. He winked his eye and smiled. Francoise 
was better to woo than the cannon’s mouth 
Then, perceiving that he smiled, Dominique 
added : 

*“‘T’m an alien, but I can send a bullet into an 
apple at five hundred yards. That’s my gun, 
there, behind you.” 

‘‘You may find it useful,” answered the cap- 
tain, simply. 

Frangoise had drawn near, trembling a little ; 
and, without-thinking of the people around, Dom- 
inique took and clasped the two hands which she 
held out to him as if to put herself under his pro- 
tection. The captain smiled again, but did not 
add another word. He remained seated, with his 
sword between his knees, and his eyes closed, as 
if in sleep. 

It was already ten o’clock. The heat became 
fierce. A heavy silence reigned. In the court, 
under the shade of the sheds, the soldiers had be- 
gun to eat their soup. No sound came from the 
village, where all the inhabitants had barricaded 
their cottages, door and window. A solitary dog 
in the road began to howl. From the woods and 
meadows around, swooning in the heat, came a 
far-away voice, sustained, composed of all the 
scattered whisperings. A cuckoo broke into song. 
Then the silence deepened again. 
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And suddenly, in this slumbrous atmosphere, 
the sound of a firearm rang out. The captain 
rose in haste; the soldiers left their plates of soup 
half emptied. In a few seconds all were at their 
posts; from the basement up, the mill was 
thronged with men. Meanwhile, the captain, 
who had stepped out to the road, could see noth- 
ing. To right, to left, the highway stretched, all 
empty and white. A second report sounded. 
Still there was nothing to see, not even a shadow ; 
but, wheeling round, he spied, in the direction of 
Gagny, between two trees, a light puff of smoke 
drifting away like a thread of gossamer. The 
wood there was still the same—deep and tranquil. 

“The brutes have flung themselves into the 
forest !” he muttered. ‘‘ They know we’re here.” 

Then the fusillade grew by degrees, and was 
kept up between the French soldiers, posted 
around the mill, and the Prussians, hidden be- 
hind the trees. The bullets whistled over the 
Morelle without inflicting loss on their side. The 
shots were irregular ; they came from every bush, 
and still nothing was seen but the little puffs of 
smoke, gently wafted on the breeze. 

This lasted nearly two hours. The officer hum- 
med, with an air of utter indifference. Fran- 
goise and Dominique, who remained in the court- 
yard, rose and peered over a low wall. Their at- 
tention was chiefly bent on a small soldier, sta- 
tioned on the bank of the Morelle, behind the 
ribs of a decayed boat. He lay flat on his belly, 
watched, discharged his rifle, then slid down into 
a ditch, close behind him, to reload ; and his mo- 
tions were so funny, so sly and supple, that they 
caught themselves smiling as they watched. Per- 
haps he spied the head of some Prussian, for he 
jumped briskly up, and brought the rifle to his 
shoulder ; but, before he could fire, he cried out, 
tumbled over, and rolled down the ditch, where, 
for a moment, his legs-quivered convulsively, like 
the feet of a stuck chicken. The small soldier 
had received a bullet full in his chest. He was 
the first man who fell. Instinctively, Francoise 
had caught Dominique’s hand, and pressed it 
with a nervous shudder. 

“‘Don’t stay there,” said the captain. 
where the bullets are coming.” 

And, indeed, a quick, sharp sound was heard 
somewhere in the old elm, and the end of a twig 
toppled and fell; but the two young people did 
not budge, chained to the spot by their anxiety to 
gee. 

By the outskirt of the wood a Prussian darted 
swiftly from behind a tree, as from the wings of 
a stage, beating the air with his arms, then tum- 
bling on his back. And after that nothing moved. 
The two dead bodies seemed to sleep in the broad 
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sunshine; and still no soul was in sight across 
the drowsy landscape, Even the crackling of the 
musketry ceased. Only the Morelle babbled on 
with its clear note. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with an 
air of astonishment, as if asking : ‘‘ Isit all over ?” 

“«Now comes the big blaze!” the latter whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Look out—don’t stay in that place.” 

He had not finished before a terrific volley rang 
out. It seemed to mow at the foliage of the big 
elm, and a shower of leaves whirled in air. Luck- 
ily the Prussians had aimed too high. Domi- 
nique pulled, almost dragged, Frangoise away, 
whilst Father Merlier followed them, calling : 

“Hide in the little cellar—the walls are thick 
there !” 

But they did not hear. They entered the big 
hall, where half a score of soldiers waited in si- 
lence, with the shutters closed, and peered through 
the chinks. The captain remained in the court- 
yard alone, stooping behind the low wall, while 
the furious discharges continued. Outside the 
soldiers whom he had posted gave way, but slowly, 
foot by foot. Still they began to crawl in, one by 
one, as the enemy dislodged them from their 
shelter. Their orders were to gain time and not 
to show themselves, that the Prussians might not 
know what numbers they had in face of them. 
Another hour rolled by; and when a sergeant 
came in and reported that there were only two or 
three left outside the officer pulled out his watch, 
muttering : 

‘<Two hours and a half! 
hold them for four hours.” 

He had the great gate of the yard closed, and 
all preparations were made for an energetic resist- 
ance. Since the Prussiaus were on the opposite 
bank of the Morelle, there was no fear of an imme- 
diate assault. True, there was a bridge a mile and 
a quarter further down the stream ; but, no doubt, 
they knew nothing of its existence, and it was 
hardly likely they would attempt to ford the 
stream. The officer, therefore, had merely a 
watch kept on the road. All energies would be 
concentrated on the side that faced the fields. 

The fusillade had ceased again. The mill seemed 
dead beneath the full sunshine. Not a shutter 
was unclosed; not a sound proceeded from in- 
side. Still, little by little, the Prussians came 
into sight along the skirts of the forest of Gagny. 
They lifted their heads, and grew bolder. Within 
the mill several soldiers already were lifting their 
rifles ; but the captain cried out: 

“‘No—no; wait! Let them come close !” 

They showed a deal of caution, looking at the 
mill distrustfully. This old dwelling, silent and 

mournful, with its curtains of ivy, caused them 
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uneasiness. Still they came on. When about 
fifty were gathered in the meadow full in front 
the officer uttered one word : 

“ Fire !” 

A roar went forth; a few stray shots followed 
close. Frangoise, shaken with a tremor, uncon- 
sciously put her hands to her ears. Dominique, 
standing behind the soldiers, watched for the re- 
sult ; and when the smoke had cleared a little he 
saw three Prussians stretched on their backs in 
the middle of the field. The rest had flung them- 
selves behind the willows and poplars. And so the 
siege began. 

For more than an hour the mill was riddled 
with bullets. They lashed the old walls like a 
hailstorm. When they struck a stone you could 
hear them flatten and drop back into the water. 
They plunged into the timbers with a dull thud. 
Now and then a loud creak announced that the 
wheel had been hit. The soldiers inside hus- 
banded their ammunition, firing only when they 
could get an aim. From time to time the cap- 
tain consulted his watch; and, just as a bullet 
plowed through a shutter and imbedded itself in 
the ceiling, he muttered : 

‘*Four hours! We shall never hold out.” 

Indeed, little by little, this terrible fusillade 
was knocking the old mill to pieces. A shutter 
tumbled out into the water, and they had to re- 
place it with a mattress. Father Merlicr was 
continually exposing himself to ascertain the dam- 
age done to his poor wheel, whose creakings 
pierced his heart. It was really done for this 
time ; he would never be able to set it to rights 
again. Dominique had begged Frangoise to re- 
tire ; but she had insisted on staying beside him. 
She had seated herself behind a big oaken press, 
which sheltered her. Nevertheless, a bullet had 
found its way into the press, the boards of which 
echoed heavily with the blow. Thereupon Dom- 
inique placed himself in front of Francoise. He 
had not yet fired a shot. He held his gun, but 
was unable to draw near one of the windows, 
which were thronged with soldiers. At each dis- 
charge the planking trembled. 

“Attention ! attention !” shouted the captain, 
suddenly. 

He had just seen a dark body of men issue from 
the covert. At once a terrible volley opened on 
them. It was like a waterspout descending on 
the mill. Another shutter fell out, and in flew 
the bullets through the gaping window. Two 
soldiers rolled over. -One did not move again ; 
they pushed him against the wall, because he was 
in the way. The other writhed and begged to be 
put out of his pain, but nobody heard him. The 
bullets kept pouring in. Every man was dodging 
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about and trying to find some loophole through 
which to send back an answer. <A third soldier 
was struck. This one did not speak a word, but 
rolled over beside a table, with haggard, staring 
eyes. Face to face with these dead men, Fran- 
coise, stricken with horror, had pushed back her 
chair mechanically, and seated herself on the 
floor, with her back against the wall. She seemed 
to take up less space and be in less danger so. 
Meanwhile, the men had fetched all the mat- 
tresses in the house, and had half succeeded in 
stuffing up the window again. The room was 
filled with wreckage—with broken weapons and 
gutted furniture. 

‘* Five hours !” said the captain. ‘‘ Stick to it, 
They are going to try to cross the stream.” 

At the same moment Francoise cried out 
shurply. A bullet had made a ricochet, and 
grazed her forehead. A drop or two of blood 
appeared. Dominique looked at her; then, step- 
ping to the window, he fired his first shot, and 
continued firing. He loaded and fired without 
noting what went on beside him. Only, from 
time to time, he flung a glance at Frangoise. Ex- 
cept for this, he did not put himself out, but kept 
aiming with deliberation. The Prussians, skirt- 
ing the poplars, tried to cross the Morelle, as the 
captain had foreseen ; but as soon as each made 
the attempt, he dropped, his brain pierced by a 
bullet from Dominique. The captain, who wit- 
nessed this game, was enchanted. IIe compli- 
mented the young man, telling him he would be 
glad to command a few more marksmen of his 
quality. Dominique did not hear. A ball ripped 
his shoulder, another bruised his arm; and still 
he kept up his fire. 

Two more men fell. The mattresses, cut to 
ribbons, no longer filled the window holes. <A 
last volley seemed as though it must blow the mill 
to atoms ; but still the officer reiterated : 

“Stick to it. Half an hour more.” 

He was counting the minutes now. He had 
promised his superior officers to hold the enemy 
in check till nightfall, and he would not with- 
draw an inch before the time fixed for the retreat. 
He kept up his pleasant look, smiling upon Fran- 
goise to hearten her. He himself had just picked 
up the rifle of a dead soldier and discharged it at 
the enemy. 

By this time there were only four soldiers left 
in the room. The Prussians showed themselves 
in a body on the further bank of the Morelle, and 
it was evident that their crossing the stream was 
only a question of moments. Still a minute or 
two dragged by. ‘The captain was obstinate. He 
was still averse to give the order to retreat, when 
a sergeant ran in, crying : 
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*« They are on the highroad } 
to take us in the rear !” 

The Prussians must have found the bridge. 
The captain pulled out his watch. 

“Five minutes more,” said he. 
be here for five minutes yet.” 

Then, on the stroke of six, he consented at 
length to march ont his men by a narrow door- 
way that led into a narrow lane. Thence they 
flung themselves into a ditch, and gained the for- 
est of Souval. The captain, before retiring, had 
saluted Father Merlier very politely, and made 
his excuses. IIe had even added : 

“Keep them amused. We will come back.” 

Meanwhile, Dominique remained in the room 
alone. Ie kept on firing, hearing nothing, un- 
derstanding nothing. He only knew that he 
must defend Francoise. The soldiers had gone 
without his being in the least aware of it. Ife 
sighted and killed his man at each shot. All of 
a sudden he heard aloud shout. The Prussians 
at the rear had just entered the courtyard. He 
fired a last shot, and they were upon him, while 
his gun was yet smoking. 

Four men seized and held him. Others shouted 
around him ina terrible tongue. They had al- 
most cut his throat on the spot. “Francoise flung 
herself before him and besought them; but an 
officer entered, and had the prisoner handed over 
tohim. After exchanging a sentence or two in 
German with the soldiers, he turned toward Dom- 
inique, and said, roughly, in very good French : 

«You will be shot in two hours’ time.” 


III. 


Ir was a regulation issued by the German head- 
quarters staff ; any Frenchman, not belonging to 
the regular army, who should be taken with arms 
in his hand was to be shot. Even the volunteer 
companies were not to be recognized as combat- 
ants. By thus making terrible examples of the 
peasants who fought in defense of their hearths 
the Germans aimed at hindering the general ris- 
ing of which they stood in dread. 

The officer, a tall, lean man, about fifty years 
old, put a few questions to Dominique. Although 
he spoke French with great purity, it was with a 
stiffness entirely Prussian. 

** You belong to this country ?” 

«No; Tama Belgian.” 

“Why did you take up arms ? 
nothing to do with you.” 

Dominique did not answer. At this moment 
the officer’s eyes fell on I’rangoise, who stood and 
listened with a white face. Her light wound had 
printed a scar of red on her white forehead. He 
looked from one of the young couple to the other, 


They're coming 


«They won't 


All this has 
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seemed to understand, and contented himself with 
adding : 

«* You don’t deny having fired—ch ?” 

“*T fired as long as I could,” answered Domi- 
nique, calmly. 

This confession was superfluous, for he was 
black with powder, covered with sweat, and 
smeared with a few drops of blood that had trick- 
led from the scratch on his elbow. 

““ Very well,” the officer repeated; “you will 
ve shot in two hours’ time.” 

Francoise uttered no cry. She clasped and 
lifted her hands with a gesture of mute despair. 
The officer took note of this gesture. Two sol- 
diers had Jed Dominique to an adjoining room, 
where they had to keep him prisoner, and under 
watch. ‘The girl’s knees gave way, and she 
dropped into a chair. She could not weep; her 
grief choked the tears. Meanwhile the officer 
kept eying her. Ife ended by putting a word 
to her. 

«Ts this lad your brother ?” he asked. 

She shook her head, without smiling. 
Ife continued after a pause : 
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damage. Frangoise found him already busy stop- 
ping up the cracks with splinters and moss. 

“Father,” said she, ‘‘they want you;” and 
with that she broke into tears, telling, between 
her sobs, what she had heard. 

Father Merlier shook his head. ‘ No—no; 
they don’t shoot folk in that fashion. We must 
see about it.” And he entered the mill with his 
face composed and unruffled, as usual, When 
the officer demanded victuals for his men he re- 
plied that folk in Rocreuse were not used to be 
dragooned, and that nothing was to be got out of 
them by violence. Ile undertook to provide ev- 
erything, but on condition that he was left alone 
to act in his own way. At first the officer seemed 
annoyed by this tranquil way of talking, but gave 
in before the short, pithy sentences of the old 
man. All the same he called Merlier back to ask : 

“‘What’s the name of that wood yonder in 
front of us ?” 

**Sauval Wood.” 

“Tlow far does it stretch ?” 


“ T{as he been long in these parts ?” 

She nodded. 

“Then he ought to know the woods 
round here very well.” 

This time she spoke. 

«Yes, sir,” she answered, looking with 
some surprise. 

He said no more, but turned on his 
heel, requesting that the mayor of the 
village might be fetched ; but Francoise 
was on her feet, with a tinge of red upon 
her cheek. She believed she had caught 
the drift of his questions, and regained a 
slight hope. She herself ran to fetch her 
father. 

T'ather Merlier, as soon as the firing had 
ceased, had climbed briskly down the 
wooden gallery to take a look at his wheel. 
He adored his daughter; he had a stout 
liking for Dominique, his future son-in- 
law ; but his wheel, too, had a large share 
in his heart. Since the two young ones,” 
as he called them, had come safe and 
sound out ef the scuffle, he had time to 
‘think of his other loved one, which had 
suffered uncommonly, poor dear! and, 
leaning out over the great wooden frame, 
he contemplated its wounds with a broken- 
hearted look. Five paddles were shivered 
to bits, the framework round the axle was 
riddled. He poked his fingers into the 
bullet holes to measure their depth; he 
asked himself how he could repair all this 
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The miller regarded him fixedly. 

“T can’t tell,” said he, and went off. 

An hour later the tale of victuals and money 
exacted by the officer was all within the courtyard 
of the mill. Night was coming on. Frangoise 
anxiously watched the movements of the soldiers. 
She hung about the room in which Dominique 
was kept a prisoner. Toward seven o’clock she 
felt a sharp thrill on seeing the officer go into 
this room; and for a quarter of an hour she 
heard the two men’s voices lifted. 

Once the officer reappeared on the threshold to 
give an order in German, which she did not un- 
derstand ; but when a dozen men marched out 
and drew up, shouldering arms, in the courtyard, 
a shudder seized her, and she felt she must die. 
It was all over, then ; the execution was about to 
take place. The twelve men remained there for 
ten minutes, and Dominique’s voice was still raised 
in tones of angry refusal. At length the officer 
came out, saying, as he slammed the door after 
him : 

“‘Very well, think it over. 
morrow morning.” 

And with a wave of the hand he dismissed the 
twelve soldiers. Frangoise stood stunned. Father 
Merlier—who had been smoking his pipe all the 
while, and gazing at the squad with an air of 
simple curiosity—came and took her by the arm 
with fatherly tenderness. He led her away to 
her room. , 

“Keep quiet,” said he, ‘“‘and try to sleep. To- 
morrow it’ll be daylight, and then we'll see, my 
dear.” 

As he went ont he turned the key discreetly. 
It was a first belief of his that women are good 
for nothing, and spoil everything when they take 
a hand in matters of moment. Nevertheless, 
Frangoise did not lie down. She sat for long on 
her bed, listening to the noises about the house. 
The German soldiers, bivouacked in the court- 
yard, were singing and laughing. They went on 
eating and drinking till eleven, for the hubbub 
did not cease for a moment. Within the mill 
heavy footsteps echoed from time to time—no 
doubt of the sentries relieving guard ; but her at- 
tention was chiefly taken with the sounds she 
managed to catch from the room beneath her 
own. Several times she knelt and put her car to 
the planking. The room below was the one in 
which: they had shut Dominique. He must be 
walking to and fro, between the wall and the 
window, for she heard for a long while the reg- 
ular beat of his footfall. Then all was heavy 
silence; no doubt he was sitting down. The 
other noises died away, and sleep reigned every- 
where. As the house seemed to sink into slumber 


I give yon till to- 
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she opened her casement as softly as possible, and 
leant out, resting her elbows on the sill. 

Outside, the night was mild and clear. The 
thin crescent of the moon, sinking behind the 
woods of Sanval, shed a faint light, like a taper’s, 
over the landscape. The shadows lengthening 
from the tall trees drew bars of black across the 
meadows, whilst the grass in the clear spaces wore 
a softness as of green velvet. 

But Frangoise hardly glanced at the mysterious 
beauty of the night. She scanned the country 
for the sentries which the Germans must have 
posted along it. She saw distinctly their shadows 
dotted along the Morelle. There was only one in 
front of the mill, on the far bank, close to a wil- 
low that drooped its branches into the water. 
Frangoise could distinguish his outline with ease. 
He was a tall youth, standing quite still, with his 
face turned up to the sky. He looked like a shep- 
herd dreamily watching his flock. 

Then, after this careful scrutiny of the field, 
she went back, and sat again on her bed. She 
sat there for an hour, deep in thought. Then she 
resumed her listening. There was not a whisper 
in the house. She moved again to the window, 
and flung a glance round. But beyond doubt one 
of the moon’s horns, that still showed over the 
trees, stood in the way of her plans; for she re- 
sumed her watch. At length the proper moment 
came. The night was now pitch black. She 
could no longer descry the sentinel opposite ; the 
landscape stretched before her like a sea of ink. 
She hearkened attentively for a moment, and 
made up her mind. Close alongside her window 
was an iron ladder, with rods clamped in the 
masonry, which reached up from the wheel to the 
attics, and had once upon a time been used by the 
miller to visit certain parts of the mill’s machin- 
ery. In course of time the works had been al- 
tered, and now the ladder had long ago been 
hidden out of sight by the thick ivy that covered 
this side of the mill. 

Francoise bravely clambered out over her win- 
dow ledge, clutched one of these iron rods and 
found herself perched over space. She began to 
descend. Her skirts gave a lot of trouble. A 
stone broke suddenly away from the wall and 
dropped into the Morelle with a resounding 
splash. She paused, frozen with terror; but it 
came into her mind that the waterfall, with its 
perpetual booming, drowned for some distance 
any noise that she might make ; and now she de- 
scended more boldly, trying the ivy with her feet, 
and making sure of each rung. When she came 
level with the room which was Dominique’s prison 
she stopped. 

An unforeseen difficulty came near to prove 
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that all her daring was thrown away: the window 
of the room below was built out of line with her 
own window, and not immediately beneath. She 
reached out from the ladder, and stretched her 
arm as far as she could. It met nothing but solid 
wall. 

Must she climb back without carrying ont her 
scheme ? Her arms grew weak ; the murmur of 
the Morelle under her feet turned her giddy. She 
plucked out a fragment or two of plaster from 
the wall and tossed them across to Dominique’s 
window. He did not hear; perhaps he was 
asleep. She crumbled away more of the wall. 
She tore her fingers. Her strength was spent ; 
already she felt herself falling backward, when 
Dominique at last opened the window softly. 

“Tt’s 1!’ she murmured. ‘‘ Quick——catch me, 
dear; I am falling !” 

It was the first time she had spoken thus ten- 
derly. He leant out, canght hold of her and 
lifted her into the room. There she burst into 
tears, smothering her sobs, however, lest she 
should be heard. Then by a supreme effort she 
calmed herself. 

‘*Ts there a guard set ?’ she asked, in a low 
voice. 

Dominique, still astounded to see her there, 
merely answered with a nod toward the door. 
On the other side of it they could hear the sound 
of snoring. The sentinel, yielding to sleep, had 
probably settled down on the floor with his back 
to the door, telling himself that, by this dodge, 
the prisoner was prevented from moving a step to 
escape. 

“©You must fly!” she went on, quickly. ‘I 
have come to beg you to fly, and to bid you fare- 
well.” 


But he did not seem to catch her words. He 
repeated : 
“What! You? It’s you! What a fright 


you’ve given me! you might have killed your- 
self !” 

He took her hands and kissed them. 

‘Ah, how I love you, Francoise! You’re as 
brave as you are good. I had only one fear, that 
I must die without having seen you again; but 
here you are, and now they’re welcome to shoot 
me. A few minutes by your side, and then I’m 
ready.” 

Little by little he had drawn her toward him, 
and she leant her head upon his shoulder. The 
danger drove them into each other’s arms, and in 
that embrace they forgot all. 

“Ah, Francoise,” Dominique went on, ten- 
derly, ‘‘it’s St. Louis’s feast to-day, our wedding 
day that we’ve looked forward to. Nothing has 
been able to put us asunder, since here we are, 
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we two, faithful to the promised hour. Eh? By 
this time it’s our marriage morning, isn’t it ?” 

“« Yes, yes; our marriage morning.” 

They kissed each other’s thrilling lips, but sud- 
denly she cast off his arms; the terrible reality 
shaped itself before her. 

«You must fly—you must fly !” she stammered. 
«We mustn’t lose a moment.” 

And when he stretched out his arms in the 
darkness to clasp her again: 

“Dear, I beseech you, listen! If you die, I 
shall die, too! In an hour it will be daylight. 
I entreat you to go at once.” 

Then in hurried sentences she unfolded her 
plan. The iron ladder reached down to the wheel. 
Then he conld get down by help of the paddles, 
and gain the barge, which was hidden under the 
archway. Then it would be easy for him to gain 
the other bank of the river and escape. 

“* But there must be sentinels about ?” said he. 

‘One only, just opposite, under the first wil- 
low.” 

“‘But if he sees me? 
alarm ?” 

Frangoise shivered. She put into his hand a 
knife that she had brought down with her. Nei- 
ther spoke. 

‘*And your father? And you ?” Dominique 
continued. ‘‘ No—no, I can’t run away. When 
they find me gone, perhaps the soldiers will mas- 
sacre you for it. You don’t know them. They 
offered to pardon me if I would agree to guide 
them in the forest of Sauval. When they find 
me gone they’ll be capable of anything.” 

The girl did not pause to argue. She merely 
answered all his objections by repeating : 

‘* For love of me, fly! If you love me, Domi- 
nique, don’t linger here another moment.” 

Then she promised to climb back to her room. 
Nobody would know that she had helped him. 
She finished by flinging her arms about him to 
convince him, and clasping him in a wild out- 
burst of passion. 

He was conquered. He put but one more ques- 
tion : 

‘‘ Swear to me that your father knows of this 
step of yours, and advises me to escape.” 

“‘Tt was my father who sent me,” answered 
Francoise, audaciously. 

It was a lie. At the moment she was conscious 
only of the overmastering desire to know-that he 
was in safety, to get rid of that unbearable 
thought—the thought that the sunrise would be 
the signal for his death. When he was once 
away, every stroke of misfortune might fall 
against her, and welcome. They would be sweet 
to her, as long as she knew him to be alive. 


If he means to give the 
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The selfishness of her love demanded, before and 
above all things, that he must live.” 

“‘Very well,” said Dominique. ‘I will do as 
seems best to you.” 

After this they did not speak. Dominique 
went to the window, and opened it again. Sud- 
denly a noise froze their blood. ‘The door was 
shaken, and they thought that some one was 
opening it. It was plain—a patrol had heard 
their voices ; and the two stood and clasped each 
other, and waited in unspeakable agony. A sec- 
ond time the door was shaken ; but it did not 
open. A strangled sigh broke from each. The 
explanation had dawned on them. It was the 
soldier, stretched across the threshold, who was 
turning in his sleep ; and, indeed, after a short 
silence, the snoring began again. 

Dominique insisted that Francoise should first 
climb back to her room. He took her in his 
arms, and their eyes spoke good-by. Then he 
helped her to grasp the ladder, and_ himself 
reached and clung to it in his turn. But he 
refused to descend a step before he knew she 
was in her room. When she had climbed back 
she let fall a word or two, soft as a breath of 
wind : 

**God keep you, dear—I love you.” 

She stood there leaning on the sill, and tried 
to follow Dominique with her eyes. The night 
was still pitchy black. She looked for the senti- 
nel, and could not see him—only the willow, the 
one pale patch in the midst of the darkness. 
For a moment she heard Dominique’s body rus- 
tling against the ivy. The wheel creaked, and 
then followed a light splash, telling her that 
Dominique had found the barge. A minute later, 
indeed, she could descry the barge’s dark silhou- 
ette on the gray surface of the Morelle. Then 
a terrible dread caught her by the throat. Each 
instant she seemed to hear the sentinel’s ery of 
alarm—the slightest sounds stirring here and 
there in the gloom seemed to ker the hasty foot- 
steps of soldiers, the stir of arms, of rifles hastily 
caught up. Nevertheless, the seconds rolled by, 
and still quietness reigned over the landscape. 
Dominique must have gained the further bank. 
Frangoise could distinguish him no longer. The 
silence was big with awe. And she heard a 
scuffle, a hoarse cry, the heavy fall of a body. 
‘Then the silence grew deeper still. As if she 
had felt Death pass by her, Frangoise stood 
there cold as ice, face to face with the thick 
darkness. 


BY2 
Day had hardly broken when angry voices 
shook the mill. Father Merlier had come and 
opened the door to Francoise. She went down 
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to the courtyard, pale and very calm. But there 
she could not repress a shudder at the sight of 
the body of a Prussian soldier stretched beside 
the wall, with a greatcoat spread beneath him. 

Around the corpse soldiers were gesticulating 
and exclaiming furiously ; many shook their fists 
at the village. Meanwhile the officer had just 
summoned Father Merlier, as the mayor of the 
parish. 

“ Look here !” he broke out, in a voice choked 
with passion ; ‘‘here’s one of our men found - 
murdered by the river bank! We must make a 
notorious example, and I count on your help in 
unearthing the murderer.” 

“Whatever you like,” answered the phlegmatic 
miller. ‘* But it won’t be easy.” 

The officer had stooped to lift the edge of the 
greatcoat which hid the dead man’s face. A hor- 
rible wound was visible. ‘The sentinel had been 
stabbed in the throat, and the weapon had re- 
mained in the wound. It was a kitchen knife, 
with a black handle. 

* Look at this knife,” the officer said to Fa- 
ther Merlier; ‘perhaps it will help us in our 
inquiry.” 

A shudder ran through the old man; but he 
recovered himself in a moment, and answered, 
without moving a muscle : 

«« Kverybody has knives like this one. Perhaps 
your man was tired of war, and did it himself : 
it’s possible.” 

“TTold your tongue!” cried the officer, in a 
fury. ‘‘ I’ve a good mind to set fire to your vil- 
lage from end to end.” 

Luckily his anger prevented his observing how 
Francoise changed countenance. She was obliged 
to sit down on the stone bench beside the well. 
Despite herself she could not take her eyes off 
the corpse stretched on the ground almost at her 
feet. It was that of a tall and handsome youth, 
rather like Dominique, with light hair and blue 
eyes. This likeness stopped her heart’s beat. 
She told herself that the dead man might have 
left yonder, in Germany, a sweetheart who would 
have to weep for him. And she recognized her 
knife : she had killed him. 

In the meantime the officer was threatening to 
deal out terrible vengeance on Rocreuse, when 
some soldiers came running up. They had only 
just discovered Dominique’s escape. This made 
a prodigious stir. The officer went to examine 
the room, looked out through the still open win- 
dow, understood all, and came back in a fury. 

Father Merlier appeared very much upset at 
Dominiqne’s flight. 

«The idiot !” he muttered. 
everything.” 


? 


“He is spoiling 
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Frangoise, who heard him, felt a sharp pang. 
Her father, too, had no suspicion of her com- 
plicity. He shook his head, and whispered to her : 

** We’re all right as yet.” 

“‘Tt’s that scoundrel! It’s that scoundrel !” 
cried the officer. ‘‘He must have gained the 
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woods ; but we must catch him, or the village 
shall vay for him.” And then, turning to the 
miller, ‘Come, you ought to know where his 
hiding place is.” 

Father Merlier chuckled inaudibly, as he 
pointed to the long stretch of woodland. 


‘* THE FRENOH CAPTAIN BEOKE INTO THE COURTYARD.” 
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‘« How cau you expect to find a man there ?” 
he asked. 

‘*Oh, there must be holes that you know of. 
T’ll give you four men, and you shall guide 
them.” 

‘‘ Certainly: only we shall want a week to 
beat all the woods hereabout.” 

The old man’s calm infuriated the officer. He 
understood, indeed, what an absurdity this search 
would be. It was then that he noticed Fran- 
goise sitting, pale and trembling, on the bench. 
The girl’s attitude, and the anxiety in it, struck 
him. He was silent for a moment, and looked 
from the miller to Frangoise, and back again. 

‘‘Wasn’t this fellow,” at length he asked the 
old man, brutally —‘‘ wasn’t this fellow your 
daughter’s lover ?” 

Father Merlier’s face became purple. He 
seemed about to fling himself on the officer and 
strangle him. - He checked himself, and made 
no reply. Frangoise had put her hands before 
her face. 

*< Yes, that’s it!” the Prussian went on. ‘‘ You 
or your daughter have helped him to escape. You 
are his accomplices. For the last time—will you 
give him up to me ?” 

The miller did not answer. He had turned 
and was scanning the country at large with an 
indifferent air, as though the officer were not 
speaking to him. ‘This filled the cup of the lat- 
ter’s wrath. 

“Very well,” he declared, “‘ you shall be shot 
in his stead.” 

And once more he ordered out the squad of 
soldiers. Father Merlier kept his coolness. He 
shrugged his shoulders very slightly. The whole 
transaction struck him as being of questionable 
taste. No doubt, he did not believe men were 
shot so light-heartedly. When at length the sol- 
diers were marched out, he said, gravely : 

“‘Really—do you mean it? Oh, very well; 
if you must shoot somebody, I’ll do as well as 
another.” 

But Francoise had risen to her feet, wild, and 
gasping for speech. 

«« Please, sir, do not hurt my father; kill me 


instead. It is I who helped Dominique to escape. . 


I alone am guilty.” 

“‘Hold your tongue, little maid !” cried Father 
Merlier. ‘‘ Why tell a falsehood ? She has spent 
the night Jocked up in her room, sir. She is tell- 
ing an untruth, I assure you.” 

““No, I am not,” the girl answered, with spirit. 
“I climbed out by the window; I pressed Domi- 
nique to escape. That is the truth, and the only 
truth.” 

The old man had grown very white. He could 
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tell by her eyes that she was not lying, and her 
story struck him with terror. Ah, these young 
people—these creatures of impulse—they spoiled 
everything! He grew angry. 

“She is out of her mind—don’t listen to her. 
She is telling you a stupid story. Come, let’s 
have done with it !” 

But she still insisted. She fell on her knees, 
and wrung her hands. The officer looked calmly 
on at the sorrowful strife. 

“‘Look here,” he said, at last, ‘I’m taking 
your father because I haven’t the other one. Try 
to find the other, and your father shall go free.” 

For an instant she looked at him, her eyes wide 
at the brutality of these terms. 

“Horrible !” she murmured. ‘‘ Where do you 
think I can find Dominique now? He has gone 
—I know no more.” 

“Very well, then; choose. Shall it be he or 
your father ?” 

“©Oh, dear God! howcan I choose? If I knew 
where Dominique is, how can I choose? It’s my 
heart you’re breaking ; I’d rather die here at once. 
Yes, that would be the quicker way. Killme. I 
beseech you, kill me!” 

The sight of her tears and her despair began to 
make' the officer impatient. He exclaimed : 

“There, that’s enough. I don’t wish to be 
hard ; I’ll give you a couple of hours, If in two 
hours’ time your lover is not here your father 
shall pay for him.” 

And he had Father Merlier Jed to the room 
where Dominique had been imprisoned. The old 
man asked for tobacco, and lit a pipe. No trace 
of emotion was legible on his tranquil face. Only, 
when he was alone, and while he smoked his pipe, 
two big tears trickled slowly down his cheeks. 
His poor dear child! What wretchedness for her ! 

Francoise remained in the centre of the court- 
yard. Some Prussian soldiers passed her, and 
laughed. A few flung a word or two at her— 
jokes which she could not catch. She stared at 
the door through which her father had just dis- 
appeared. Slowly she lifted a hand to her fore- 
head, as though to prevent it from splitting. 

The officer turned on his heels, repeating : 

“You have two hours ; try to use them.” 

She had two hours. This sentence echoed in 
her brain. Mechanically, she went out of the 
courtyard. She walked straight before her. Where 
should she go? What could she do? She did 
not even attempt any course of action, because 
she felt how vain any attempt must be. Still 
she would have liked to see Dominique. He and 
she would have understood each other; perhaps 
they might have hit on some way of escape. And 
amid this confusion of her thoughts she descended 
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to the brink of the Morelle, which she crossed be- 
low the dam by a line of big stepping stones. Her 
feet took her under the first willow at the corner 
of the field. 

As she stooped she beheld a pool of blood, 
and turned pale. That was the spot; and she 
followed Dominique’s footprints across the trod- 
den grass. He must have run, for she could see 
the line of his long strides crossing the field slant- 
wise. Beyond, she lost sight of these tracks ; 
but fancied she came on them again in the neigh- 
boring meadow. This led her to the skirts of the 
forest, where every trace ceased. 

Francoise nevertheless plunged in among the 
trees. It was some comfort to be alone. She 
seated herself for a moment; then, recollecting 
that the hour was rolling by, she rose to her feet. 
How long was it since she left the mill ?—five 
minutes ?—half an hour? She had no notion of 
the flight of time. Perhaps Dominique had hid- 
den himself in a coppice which she knew, where 
one afternoon he and she had gone nutting to- 
gether. She went to the coppice and explored it. 
A solitary blackbird took wing, sounding his sad, 
soft note. Then she thought that he might have 
hidden in a hollow of the rocks where sometimes he 
lay in wait for a shot. But the hollow was empty. 
What was the use of seeking him? She would 
never find him; but by degrees a passionate need: 
of finding him took hold of her, and she walked 
quicker. Suddenly it came into her head that he 
had probably climbed one of the trees ; and there- 
upon she moved forward with her eyes lifted and 
called his name every now and then to let him 
know she was near. The cuckoo answered; a 
breath of wind rustling through the boughs gave 
her the idea that he was up there and climbing 
down to her. Once, even, she thought she saw 
him ; she halted, choking, wanting to fly. What 
could she tell him ? Had she come there to lead 
him back and have him shot? Ah, no; she 
would not speak to him of these things. She 
would implore him to escape, to get away from 
the neighborhood. Then the thought of her fa- 
ther waiting for her brought a miserable pang. 
She fell on the turf, weeping and crying aloud : 

** Dear God! dear God! why am I here ?” 

She was beside herself to think she had come. 
As if stricken with terror, she began to run and 
seek her way out of the wood. Thrice she missed 
her way, and began to think she would never find 
the mill again, when she emerged upon a meadow 
straight opposite Rocreuse. As soon as she saw 
the village she stopped. Was she, then, going 
back alone ? 

She was still standing there when a voice called 
to her softly : 
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“Francoise ! Frangoise !” 

And she saw Dominique lift his head above the 
grasses of a ditch. She had found him! Did 
Heaven, then, desire that he should die? She 
stifled a cry, and let herself softly down into the 
ditch. 

“‘ You were looking for me ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, with her head in a whirl, 
and no thought of what she was saying. 

‘‘Ah! what’s happening ?” 

Her eyes fell. She stammered: 

“‘Nothing—nothing. I was anxious—I wanted 
to see you.” 

Persuaded by this, he explained that he cid not 
wish to escape to any distance. He was a‘raid 
on their account. ‘These blackguardly Prussi. ns 
were quite capable of wreaking their spite upon 
women and old men. So, then, everything was 
well? He added, with a langh, ‘‘The marriage 
will be postponed for a week—that’s all.” 

Then, seeing her still upset, he became grave 
again. 

“But what’s the matter ? You are hiding some- 
thing from me.” 

“No, I swear to you. 
you a visit.” 

He took her in his arms, telling her it would be 
imprudent for both to stay there talking ; and he 
was about to climb out of the ditch and plunge 
back into the wood. She held him back; she 
was trembling. 

‘Listen ; perhaps it would be just as well to 
stay where you are. Nobody is hunting for you ; 
you’ve nothing to fear.” 

‘*Frangoise, you are hiding something from 
me,” he repeated. 

Again she swore she was hiding nothing ; only 
she wanted to know that he was near her. And 
she stammered out a few more reasons. Her 
manner seemed so odd to him that by this time 
he himself would have refused to go away. Be- 
sides, he believed that the French would be com- 
ing back ; troops had been seen in the direction 
of Sauval. 

«Ah! if only they hurry—if only they come as 
quick as they can !” she murmured, fervently. At 
this moment the clock of Rocreuse struck eleven. 
She jumped up in a fright. Two hours had passed 
since she left the mill. 

“¢ Listen,” she said, quickly ; ‘‘if we want you, 
dear, I will go up to my room and wave my hand- 
kerchief.” 

And she ran off, while Dominique, much dis- 
turbed, stretched himself on the brink of the 
ditch to watch the mill. As she was on the point 
of re-entering Rocreuse Francoise ran against an 
old beggar man, Father Bontemps, who knew all 


I ran out here to pay 
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the country round. We hailed her to say he had 
just seen the miller surrounded by Prussians ; 
then crossing himself and muttering some unin- 
telligible words, he went on his way. 

“«The two hours are up,” said the officer, when 
Francoise appeared. 

Father Merlier was there, seated on the bench 
beside the well. Ile was still smoking. IIis 
daughter once more begged for mercy, wept, fell 
on her knees. She wanted to gain time. The 
hope of seeing the French return had grown in 
her breast ; and whilst she lamented she thought 
she could hear, far away, the measured tramp of 
an army. Oh! would they but appear—would 
they but bring deliverance to all ! 

«‘ Listen, monsieur : an hour—an hour more. 
You can easily give us one hour.” 

But the officer remained inflexible. He even 
ordered a couple of soldiers to take hold of her 
and lead her away, that the execution of the old 
man might be quietly proceeded with. Upon this 
a terrible struggle went on in Frangoise’s heart. 
She could not allow her father to be murdered 
thus. No—no; she would rather die beside Dom- 
inique; and she was dashing toward her room 
when Dominique himself entered the court. 

The officer and the soldiers uttered a shout of 
triumph ; but he, as though Frangoise was the 
only person in the courtyard, stepped toward her 
calmly, frowning slightly. 

“It was wrong of you,” he said. ‘Why didn’t 
you bring me back ? Father Bontemps had to 
tell me about matters. Well, well—here I am.” 


Vi 

Ir was three o’clock. Ieavy black rain clouds 
had slowly covered the sky, the fag-end of a not- 
distant storm. This lurid sky, this copper-col- 
ored rack, changed the valley of Rocreuse, so 
gay in the sunshine, to a den full of sinister 
shadow. The Prussian officer had contented 
himself with having Dominique locked up again, 
without a word about the fate which he reserved 
for him. Since noon Francoise had been tort- 
ured by anguish insufferabie. She would not 
leave the courtyard, for all her father’s persna- 
sions. She was waiting for the French ; but the 
hours rolled by, the night was at hand, and the 
poor girl suffered the more as all this time gained 
seemed to be availing nothing to avert the fearful 
issue. 

Meanwhile, at about three, the Prussians got 
ready to start. For a brief while the officer was, 
as on the previous night, closeted with Domi- 
nique. Frangoise had understood that the young 
man’s fate was being decided. She clasped her 
hands and prayed. Father Merlier, beside her, 


THE STORMING OF THE MILL. 


kept up his old peasant’s attitude, quiet, unde- 
monstrative, submissive to fatality. 

“<Dear God ! ah, dear God !” stammered Fran- 
goise, they are going to kill him 2 

The miller drew her close, and took her on his 
knees, like a little child. 

At this moment the officer came out, while be- 
hind him two soldiers led out Dominique. 


“Never — never” cried the latter. ‘‘I am 
ready to die.” 
“Consider it well,” the officer answered. 


“‘Somebody else will do us this service which 
you refuse. I offer you your life; I am gener- 
ous—it’s merely a question of guiding us to Mon- 
tredon, through the woods. There must be paths 
there.” 

Dominique made no answer. 

“You persist in your refusal, then ?” 

“Kill me, and have done with it!” replied 
Dominique. 

Frangoise, with clasped hands, besonght him 
from a distance. She forgot all; she would have 
advised him to doa shameful thing. But Father 
Merlier seized her hands that the Prussians might 
not see this gesture of a woman driven to mad- 
ness. 

‘“He’s right,” he muttered ; ‘it’s better to 

die.” 
- The squad for the execution stood ready. The 
officer waited for a sign of weakness in Domi- 
nique. He still thought to persuade him. No 
one spoke. Far off there sounded a violent clap 
or two of thunder. A sultry heat oppressed the 
land ; and it was in this silence that a cry rang 
out: “The French! The French !” 

It was indeed the French. On the Sauval road 
by the edge of the woods the line of their red 
breeches was visible. The mill was filled with 
consternation. The Prussian soldiers ran to and 
fro, with guttural exclamations. Yet no single 
shot had been fired. 

“The French ! The French ! cried Frangoise, 
clapping her hands. 

She seemed beside herself. She had escaped 
from her father’s embrace, and she broke into 
laughter, flinging her arms into the air. They 
were coming, then, after all; and they were com- 
ing in time, since Dominique was still standing 
there. 

The awful discharge of a volley broke like a 
thunderclap on her ears, and made her turn. The 
officer had muttered: ‘‘ First of all let us finish 
this business.” And, pushing Dominique with 
his own hand against the wall of a shed, he had 
given the order to fire. When Francoise turned, 
Dominique lay on the ground, his breast torn by 
a dozen balls. 
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She did not cry out. She stood there stupidly. 
Her eyes grew fixed, and, stepping forward, she 
sat down under the shed, a yard or two from the 
body. She looked at it. Now and again her 
hand made a meaningless gesture, like a little 
child’s. The Prussians had seized Father Merlier 
as a hostage. 

Then began a gallant fight. Quickly the officer 
had posted his men, understanding that he eould 
not makea running fight of it without being over- 
powered. Therefore, he reckoned to sell his life 
dear. This time it was the Prussians who de- 
fended the mill, and the French who stormed it. 
The fusillade was opened with extraordinary ve- 
hemence. For half an hour there was no pause 
in it. Then a dull crash was heard, and a ball 
broke a leading branch of the secular ash. The 
French had artillery with them. A battery, 
drawn up just beyond the ditch in which Dom- 
inique had hidden, swept the main street of Ro- 
creuse. The struggle from this moment could 
not last long. 

The poor mill! Bullets riddled it through 
and through. Half of the roof was shot away ; 
two walls came tottering down. But it was on 
the side of the Morelle that the most pitiable 
havoc was made. The ivy, torn from the quak- 
ing walls, hung like rags ; the river swept down 
wreckage of all kinds; and through a breach 
could be seen Francoise’s room, with her bed, the 
white curtains of which were tidily drawn. One 
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after the other the old wheel received a couple of 
bullets, and uttered its last groan. The paddles 
were scattered adrift on the current, the carcass 
collapsed. It was’ the soul of the merry mill 
which in that moment passed into the air. 

Then the French assaulted. A furious combat 
followed, hand to hand. Under the rust-colored 
sky the pit of the valley was heaped with dead 
men. The wide meadows looked a wilderness, 
with their tall single trees, their curtains of pop- 
lars shutting off the sunlight. To the right and 
left the forest stood like walls of an amphithea- 
tre, inclosing the combatants; whilst the springs, 
the wells and the freshets changed their voices to 
sobbings amid the panic of the countryside. 

Under the shed Frangoise sat without stirring, 
crouched before Dominique’s dead body. Father 
Merlier had just been laid stone-dead by a spent 
ball. Then, when the Prussians were slaughtered 
to @ man and the mill roared in flames, the 
French captain broke into the .courtyard, the 
first to enter. Since the opening of the cam- 
paign this was his first success; and, glowing 
with ardor, drawing himself up to his full height, 
he laughed in his pleasant, fine-gentlemanly way. 
And, catching sight of Frangoise—seated, wit- 
less, between the corpses of her betrothed and 
her father, amid the smoking ruins of the mill 
—he saluted her gallantly with his sword, and 
cried : 


“‘Victory! Victory !” 


By L. B. BRIDGMAN, 


TWENTY-FIVE years laden with much experi- 
ence had passed her by. She was very old at 
twenty-five—older than many women are at fifty. 

In her youth she had loved. She had no inten- 
tion of loving again. It had been ten years since 
Love had first knocked at her heart. She was very 
young then. Being of a distrusting disposition, 
she kept him knocking there five years. Then 
he forced an entrance. 

Three more years passed, during which time he 
dwelt there rapturously. Then, being of a wan- 
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dering disposition, and startled by his long con- 
stancy, he flew away. And she, reflecting, ‘‘ Love 
passes not the same way twice,” left (to carry the 
simile farther) the portals unguarded, and over 
the path she had traversed grass and wild herbage 
grew. Yes: most certainly she was growing old, 
and it may be added that she was afflicted with 
hereditary indigestion. 

Wearying at last of the memories conjured by 
those grass-grown paths, she journeyed to a new 
country by the sea. 
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The sea, she told herself, would be a compan- 
ion to her, who was now so lonely and through 
with all human companionship. In her new 
country she saw faces that were not faces she had 
ever seen before, but were like them. 

You become acquainted with a square block : 
afterward you meet another block that would have 
been square if some one had not pushed it a little 
bit sidewise. 

The strangers whom we meet year after year 
have been angularized or rounded, as the case 
may be, by the wind and the weather and the tide 
of humanity passing by. 

She was surprised past anger when, in the 
crowd of familiar strangers, he appeared—all un- 
like the being whom she had enshrined and 
pedestaled—yet the same, fearfully, grotesquely 
the same. 

At dinner he sat at the farther end of the long 
table, where the summer guests of a second-rate 
boarding house met at various times during the 
day. 

By leaning forward, to look around the large 
student sitting at her left, she could see him. 
Thirty or forty years had been added to his age. 
He was quite bald. What was left of his beau- 
tiful hair was iron gray, and no longer beautiful. 
The rich, glossy brown mustache had become 
iron gray also, stiff and grizzled. ‘There were 
deep grooves of grief now, where lightest lines 
of laughter had been in that other. 

The eyes would flare fitfully with the old fire, 
and then grow blear and driveling. But the 
voice was the same--—a remarkable voice for an old 
man, clear and sonorous as the voice of youth— 
sweet, rich and strong. The tall, gaunt figure 
with its failing step recalled vividly that tall and 
not gaunt figure, with the carriage of a prince. 

Ile had the same exaggerated politeness in 
waiting on the ladies. Once she had thought it 
the finest thing in the world, and had taken it as 
her due, with pride in its bestowal. Now, when 
this old man sprang, with an agility still graceful, 
to forestall this or that desire, she wanted to laugh 
—to laugh aloud—and the effort to keep from 
doing so would reduce her almost to tears. 

Another remarkable similarity was his teeth. 
They were the same hard, white teeth, a little 
jagged and uneven in their setting, with flecks of 
gold in them. There! he was smiling, he was 
laughing, as her lover had once laughed at some- 
thing she had done—a teasing, mocking, indul- 
gent laugh: and.she had kissed him on those 
white teeth. 

“Let me get you some wine,” said the student, 
‘in.an undertone; ‘‘ you are faint.” And the doc- 
tor opposite, who was professional even during 
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his vacation, decided that it was a case of nerves 
and liver. 

There he sat at the head of the table to carve 
and serve the meat. Being the oldest, he was 
given the place of doubtful honor and most cer- 
tain care in this cosmopolitan family. 

Sometimes she watched him carve; she knew 
just how he would give that little backward hitch 
to his cuffs when he commenced. Then he would 
look down the long table at her, with a kind of 
blear-eyed tenderness, and ask her if she would 
have hers rare or well done, for he had soon 
picked her out as one fitted to receive especial at- 
tention. ; 

Well, yes; the table had been smaller, but it 
was iis fashion to wait on her in just that ponder- 
ous manner. The white space of the tablecloth 
blurred before her eyes. 

They had wine. She did not drink wine, for 
she had been taught that it was wicked, and she 
could never conquer the feeling that a pair of eyes 
would gaze at her gravely if she should repudiate 
the teachings of her childhood ; but in the past 
it had been on her table. 

How his fingers had toyed with the glasses, 
ringing changes as with crystal bells. She looked 
at the old man. Yes, he held his glass in the 
same old way. Catching her eye, he drank her 
health with airy chivalry. After a certain amount 
had become a part of his being he warmed to the 
company, and having had sorrows, told a tale of 
woe, inviting sympathy. 

Well—that other had liked sympathy ; but hers 
only—not a whole tableful ! 

Through the din of voices she heard him con- 
fusedly. She knew that in some way woman had 
been unreasonable, as is her wont, and he had 
been the victim. 

She heard tears in his voice. She looked at 
him. With pathetic eyes, he was gazing into 
a commingling of past and future, in which he 
saw himself a tragic figure, to be pitied pro- 
foundly. 

All but her had heard his sorrows many times 
before, and laughed and pitied as this careless, 
kind world does. There was a chorus of voices : 

«Oh, major, don’t talk that way !” 

“‘Cheer up, old man! They’re not worth it,” 
said the hearty voice of the doctor. 

And several girls exclaimed: ‘‘ We'll all take 
her place, major !” 

And the major beamed upon them like the old 
beau that he was, and protested that they did not 
mean it. 

She did not understand all that was being said. 
She knew that these gay, careless people were 
laughing at him, and she would have been in- 
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dignant at them if only he would have been him- 
self; but he was presuming to remind her of an- 
other. 

Oh, the bathos of old age! The hideousness 
of this talk that was so unlike, and yet by tones 
and ways and looks made so like, the sanctified 
romance of her youth—her long-past youth ! 

He told her his story soon, and without the aid 
of wine, for hers was one of those faces more al- 
luring than wine—a face like the faces known in 
youth ! 

His tall, gaunt figure would loom up in the 
distance, and then bear down upon her. There 
was no escape. His woes, his longing for sym- 
pathy and love, his unctuousness, were compel- 
ling. 

He had lost his wife when she was young. He 
had wronged her and forgiven her, and all young 
women were sainted by her memory. He consti- 
tuted himself their protector and admirer. If 
necessary, he was willing to marry them. All he 
asked in return was sympathy—sympathy—sym- 
pathy. 

She could not appreciate his moods ; she could 
not understand him, though she was naturally 
sympathetic ; but the ignoble differences led her 
on to resemblances, and confused her so that she 
could not do him justice. But for this she 
would have seen him as he was—a lonely old 
cavalier burdened with the loss of wife and chil- 
dren, and forgetting to support the dignity of 
years. She thought him weak. No man is ever 
old enough to make that pardonable. 

She learned to know his story by heart, and at 
just what part of it he would turn his tear-dimmed 
eyes upon her. Then they always brightened and 
dried the tears quickly, while he told her of the 
glory that had gone down one day with the set- 
ting of the sun and had never returned. 

That was a way he had. Just at the moment 
when her disgust for and impatience with him 
were getting beyond her control, with a look he 
would forget her ; with a phrase he would bring 
in his real life—his life of dreams and memories 
—and awaken in her pity too profound for 
words. 

Yet, day by day the similitudes grew greater 
and the contrasts less between his bathetic sor- 
rows and that all too buoyant love of days 
gone by. 

Ilad he not been as eager for love and flattery ? 
And had it not been as easy for him to forget all 
disappointment, all trouble, when he looked at 
her or listened to her voice ? 

But in him it was an excellent thing, for about 
him was the mastery of youth. 

It was sad that in his old age he should have be- 
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come like this !—that his weaknesses should have 
lived, his strength died! And later she said: 
“©O God, Ithank Thee Thou didst take him from 
me! I thank Thee I was spared!” And later 
still: ‘How could I ever have fancied I loved 
him? Forgive me that I so debased the soul 
Thou gavest !” 

After that those who knew her noticed fine 
lines drawn upon her face, and silver lines in her 
soft brown hair, and she lost the trick of keeping 
it curled. But she walked straighter than ever, 
and held her head higher. It is possible that 
in her contempt for herself she included the 
world. 

The old man still mouthed his sorrows and his 
wrongs to any ear that would listen. He was still 
kind and accommodating—a veritable Don Quix- 
ote to all unprotected females. The little flecks 
of gold still sparkled in the white of his teeth. 

The summer passed by, and she was far from 
well. Her head ached constantly. It seemed to 
her she was always hearing voices—leering, mock- 
ing voices. These voices got her lover and the 
major sadly mixed up. They would whisper: 
«‘There he goes. The poor old man—crazy, silly, 
lonely, and you do not care! You, who, when 
he was young, promised to love him and cheer 
him always! What would he have thought of 
you if he had known this when he was young ? 
your handsome young lover, who is now old and 
alone !” 

And so on, till she would rush to her room, and, 
putting her back to the wall, face the whole swarm 
of taunting voices, and scream back: ‘‘ You are 
right. Idon’t love him. I detest him because 
he is old and silly! I detest the thought of ever 
having known him, old or young!” Then un- 
consciousness would come, and rid her for awhile 
of all that could accuse. 

About this time a strange thing happened. 
Going to dinner one day, she found a new guest— 
her lover, fresh and handsome, changed not at 
all, it seemed at first, from what he had been two 
years ago, when she had last seen him. The 
major was pompously introducing him. 

They bowed in silence. To him the shock was 
great. He had not expected to find her here in 
this land of wine and sea breezes. Moreover, she 
was old. Her face was thin and wrinkled, and 
her hair was streaked with gray, and all the 
pretty, wayward curls that had made a misty 
halo around the fresh young face he remembered 
were gone. 

She sat toying with her fork, and listening to 
the voices. Now that he was there, and the two 
sat together, the similitudes vanished—only” the 
contrasts remained. 
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‘“‘There is your lover,” chanted the voices, 
“‘whom you were glad .to lose, because you 
thought he would one day be old and weak and 
helpless! A ¢rwe friend would have known he 
could never be like that old man! But he is— 
he is—he is! And you are glad you are free. 
You can never have him—never !” 

The long dinner ended. 

She went to her room, and, getting a wrap, 
started for the beach. Had she not come here that 
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figure, blurring and shutting out the beauty of 
her lover. Her voice was low and distinct. 

“*T choose to walk alone. Do not mistake me 
—I choose to walk alone.” 

The vociferous major was not in the habit of 
taking dismissals, but he took this one. He 
turned away with an air that was intended to 
convey the fact that he was a lonely old man, 
and so of course nobody loved him. 

The woman turned and walked down the 


‘**NO ONE SHALL SAY THE MAJOR LET A PRETTY WOMAN PROMENADE ALONE.’ ” 


the sea might comfort her ? She heard the thun- 
der of its breaking surf and the undertone of its 
moaning voice, calling, as the sea has always 
called. 

Another voice called her—a clear, young, jubi- 
lant voice—the voice of the major. 

“‘Going to the beach ? No one shall say the 
major let a pretty woman promenade alone.” 
She turned and waited. Rage cousumed her. 
That first clear note had made her heart leap. 
It was so like! And it was only the caricature ! 
In the brief space of time the major was reaching 
her she saw the future filled with his grotesque 


beach. She was soon lost in the drifting fog 
and the spray of the incoming tide. 

It is a busy shore in the season, and she never 
walks there now ; but in the autumn, when the 
summer guests have flown, the fishermen have 
seen her searching in the driving mist and spray 
—perhaps for a clear young voice, perhaps for 
her body, so ruthlessly thrown aside. If for the 
last, she should search farther inland, and among 
the shifting sand dunes she will find a half-buried 
slab bearing her name, years, and the date of that 
last October day when she chose to be alone— 
forever. 


P \ : 
AN ELIZABETHAN VALENTINE. 
(In an album, dated 1583.) 


Wuen slumber first uncloudes my brain 
And thoughte is free, 

And sense refreshed renews her reigne,— 
I thinke of Thee. 


When next in prayer to God above 
I bende my knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love,— 
I pray for Thee. 


And when the duties of the day 
Demande of mee 

To rise and journey on life’s way,— 
I work for Thee. 


Or if perchance I sing some lay, 
Whate’er it bee, 

All that the idle verses say,— 
They say of Thee. 


For if an eye whose liquid lighte 
Gleams like the sea 
They sing, or tresses browne and brighte, 


They sing of Thee. 


And if a wearie mood or sad 
Possesses me, 

One thought can all times make mee glad, 
The thoughte of Thee. 


And when once more upon my bed, 
Full wearily, 

In sweet repose I lay my head,— 
I dreame of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I have, 
To live for Thee; 

Or gladly, if one pang ’twould save, 
I'd die for ‘Thee. 


DEER IN WINTER.— DRAWN BY ALBERT RICHTER, 


BIG GAME IN EUROPE. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


Evrore is hardly regarded now as a field for 
hunting big game, yet wild animals proper for 
sport with the rifle are by no means exterminated 
there. It must have been a magnificent hunting 
ground in the days of the neolithic men, when 
lions and tigers, the great cave bear, the mam- 
moth and a rhinoceros or two, and other large 
beasts prehistorically extinct, ranged through its 
wildernesses. It was still so when Cesar began 
to overrun it, and found its inhabitants clothed 
mainly in skins won by the chase. Hundreds of 
lions could still be gathered alive in the Da- 
nubian mountains for the shows of the Roman 
circus, where Pompey is said to have exhibited 
six hundred at a single one of his triumphs. 

But that plenitude long ago disappeared, the 
noisy methods of falconry probably doing more 
than any other single agency, until the invention 
of firearms, to deplete the lowlands, at least, of 
their native denizens. The last bear in Great 
Britain, according to a tradition repeated by 
Boyd Dawkins, was killed in Scotland by one 
of the Gordons in 1057; but wolves lingered 


there, and in Ireland, until near the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

What big game can sportsmen find to-day in 
Europe ? In Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla are 
walruses and polar bears. Brown bears may still 
be shot in many districts on the Continent. They 
are so numerous all along the coast of Norway that 
the peasants usually keep a rude horn, called a 
bear scarer, to frighten them away from the farm. 
So little is Bruin feared there that the women, 
armed with only this clamorous weapon, rarely 
hesitate to advance against the intruder should 
they happen to be alone when he comes prowling 
around their cattle or sheep folds. The official 
returns of payments for beasts and birds of prey 
destroyed in Norway during 1887-88 show that 
there were killed—of bears, 173; wolves, 50; 
lynxes, 171; gluttons (our American wolverine), 
105 ; foxes, 16,094; eagles, 2,031; falcons and 
buzzards, 9,417. 

In Hungary, Poland and Russia bear hunting 
is a favorite winter sport, even close to St. Peters- 
burg ; and the animal is especially large and say- 
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age in the Caucasus. Bears have become 
rare in the Swiss Alps, although as late as 
1852 five were seen together in the Engadine ; 
but they are still tolerably abundant on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees and along the 
Cantabrian range down into Old Castile and 
the Asturias. Every summer a few find their 
way over to the French slope. 

Time was when the lion could be killed 
almost anywhere in the area of the Danube, 
in Northern Italy or Greece, and around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. Even now, 
if one searches the Caucasus, a bit of rare 
good luck may fetch a tiger to his rifle; and 
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he is still. more likely to meet there a panther or 
a chectah—the same which in Persia and India is 
trained as the “‘ hunting leopard.” Otherwise the 
lynx, which is rare and confined to the ruggedest 
mountains—the spotted or paradise lynx, of Spain 
and Northern Italy, and the wild cat, not uncom- 
mon in all rough districts from Scotland to Sibe- 
ria—is the only game of this sort left in Europe. 

The wolf, also, has well resisted extinction. 
In Scandinavia, Russia and all the mountainous 
country of Western Germany and Austria wolves 
abound wherever Jarge forests give them shelter, 
doing great damage in the remoter and rougher 
regions, such as Transylvania, not only to the 
farmers, but even by attacking horses and men 
in winter. Prussia is not without them; they 
are common in the Pyrenees and many parts of 
Switzerland and Spain, and maintain themselves 
so well in all the wooded parts of France, espe- 
cially the Ardennes and Vosges, in spite of a 
heavy bounty for their scalps, that more than 
two-thirds of the departments report their rav- 
ages every year. It is said that wolves entered 
the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, during the hard 
winter of 1880. In Hungary wolf driving is a 
regular sport in winter. 

Reindeer may be shot in Lapland, where the 
natives trap them to replenish their herds ; and 
the elk (the equivalent of the American moose) 
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is still wild in the more 
densely forested parts of 
Norway, Sweden and 
Northern Russia. In 
the former countries it 
is protected by law, 
which permits shooting 
only a few days in each 
year; yet it is slowly 
decreasing. In Russia 
it has been driven to the 
thinly populated region 
in the extreme north, 
where the peasants 
slaughter it without re- 
straint; but in some 
parts of Middle Russia, 
notably just north of 
Moscow, and in Eastern 
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BEAR TRAPPING IN RUSSIA. 


Prussia, the animal is 
maintained in large 
private forests, and shot 
only occasionally, by 
permission of the pro- 
prietors. ; 

Still nearer extinction 
is the native bison of 
Europe, the aurochs, 
now surviving only in 
the jealously guarded 
forests of Lithuania, 
Moldavia and Wallachia 
and in the Northwest- 
ern Caucasus. 

All three of Europe’s 
native deer, the red (or 
stag), the roe and the 
fallow, would have been 
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extirpated long ago had they uot been legally 
protected. ‘The wild red deer is still chased, in 
season, in Scotland, and on the lonely plains of 
Exmoor, in England ; it is preserved in royal for- 
ests in the Harz Mountains and other wild parts 
of Germany, Austria and Russia, where privi- 
leges of shooting are rented by the crown to the 
highest bidder. The roebuck is less cared for 
by the owners of parks, where he is charged with 
injuring young trees, but he may be hunted 
nearly freely in cold weather from Poland to 
Palestine. The fallow deer is known in Europe 
only as an ornament of parks. 

The most familiar name on the list of the big 
game of Europe is that of the gemse or chamois, 
or izard, as it is called in Spain. It is to be 
found along the crest of the highest mountains 
from the Pyrenees to Asia Minor ; but it is every- 
where rare, and the pursuit of it requires such 
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tremendous exertion that it is regarded as sport 
only by those who are fond of mountaineering for 
its own sake, and have the power to endure the 
extremity of fatigue. This may be avoided, of 
course, by the dattwe method, but only one in 
ten thousand could stand the expenses which at- 
tend upon that form of the sport, which, after 
all, is second to the excitement of stalking. 

In the Pyrenees, the Carpathians and parts of 
the Caucasus a certain amount of free chamois 
shooting is open to the sportsman ; but nearly 
all the country in the Italian and Bavarian Alps 
is strictly preserved, and even if permission to 
shoot can be obtained, the bag which it is now pos- 
sible to make is very small. Much the same re- 
mark goes with the shooting of ibex (called dow- 
quetin in the Pyrenees), which is scattered along 
the snowy crests of all the Alpine heights, but it 
is rare, extremely wary and fond of haunts almost 
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CHAMOIS AND EAGLE. 


inaccessible to man. In Corsica, Sardinia, Crete 
and other Mediterranean islands a few wild sheep 
—the mouffion—may yet be shot by hunters will- 
ing not only to climb but to reckon with a horde 
of ruffians who insist upon employment as beaters, 
carriers, ete. The Persian frontier of the Cau- 
casus also has a wild goat—the paseng, or orig- 
inal of domestic breeds, whence the bezoar is ob- 
tained. 

This list is closed by the wild boar—the fiercest 
denizen of European forests left to these modern 
times. The chase of the hard, well-armed, doughty 
old males has been the sport of lords, and ladies, 
too, ever since sport began. The boar was one 
of the four royal beasts of the hunt in Norman 
England, and reserved to the King and his no- 
bles by those dreadful penalties of which modern 
European game laws are the direct but weakened 
progeny. Though Briton, Roman, Saxon and Nor- 
man hunted it by turns, and after them the Eng- 
lishman and Irishmen, the animal seems to have 
fairly overrun Great Britain down to the sixteenth 
century ; and it was not until the end of the sev- 
enteenth century that it was totally extirpated 
there, lasting longest in Ireland. It now exists 
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in Western Europe (save, possi- 
bly, some of the wilder mount- 
ains of Spain) only as preserved 
in small bands in certain tim- 
bered estates; but east of the 
Rhine still runs practically wild, 
though under the protection of 
laws and gamekeepers, through- 
out the forested and hilly coun- 
try along both bases of the Alps 
and the Carpathians. The 
largely forested plains from 
Bohemia through Poland into 
Prussia still form a ranging 
ground and a hunting region, 
while Northern Italy and the 
opposite shores of the Adriatic, 
and on through Southern Tur- 
key into Asia Minor, shelter 
bands of wild swine wherever 
suitable patches of country re- 
main. East of the Caucasus 
the same species becomes highly 
numerous as far as India, im- 
mense herds existing in the low- 
lands of Turkestan, according 
to Vambéry. 
Formerly the chase of the 
wild boar was altogether with 
. spears, and originally on foot— 
something to test the nerve 
and skill and strength of the 
best of hunters, and accounting for the high 
honor accorded in ancient song and ceremony to 
the head of the boar as a trophy of the chase. It 
was something to be proud of justly, and to ex- 
hibit with jubilation at the festal board, or even 
engrave upon one’s coat of arms! Later, hunting 
with spears was mainly conducted on horseback, 
the wild hogs being ridden down—the biggest and 
oldest ones having neither the ability nor patience 
to run far before turning upon their tormentors— 
and stabbed when overtaken by a downward 
thrust, or else met in the charge by the spear 
held forward, tournament fashion. In those early 
times a very strong and courageous breed of dogs 
was cultivated for this chase, called boarhounds. 
Now, perhaps because life seems to be worth 
more in the nineteenth than it was in the seven- 
teenth century, boars are never, or rarely, hunted 
with dogs and the spear anywhere in Europe ; 
and the exciting chase has degenerated into more 
or less ofa pot hunt with guns. The sportsmen 
are stationed by the master of ceremonies at points 
which he considers favorable, and then the woods 
where a pig or family of pigs is supposed to lurk 
are surrounded by beaters and ‘‘driven.” The 
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sportsmen wait till something appears, and then 
take a shot at it, whether boar, sow or “ squeaker.” 
This is a sad degradation of the romantic and tra- 
ditional kingly sport of hunting the wild boar; 
and poor fun compared even with the modern 
** pig sticking” practiced in North Africa, Cen- 
tral Asia and India by mounted sportsmen, who 
often get as good as they give from the sabrelike 
tusks of the enraged and powerful boar. 

It appears, then, that exciting sport is still ob- 
tainable in Europe. Difficulties more or less 
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prohibitive may stand in the way of the ordinary 
man, but at any rate game exists; and the Lon- 
don Field is not alone in the suggestion that 
English sportsmen would do well to turn their at- 
tention to the attractions of Bulgaria and other 
districts in Eastern Europe, instead of invariably 
going to some outlandish region. If this is true, 
surely Americans might profit by the circum- 
stance, since they can thus combine the advan- 
tage of European travel with the sport they are 
in search of. 


THE 


NEW YEAR. 


By L. W.C. 


Waite lingers yet upon the roof 

The crack of whip, the click of hoof, 
Of Santa Claus, and tiny deer, 

Laden with gifts, so lately here ; 

While yet upon the keen, cold air, 

The shouts. of children everywhere 
Proclaim an unabated joy 

In Christmas sport and Christmas toy— 
Untiring sport, to man were pain, 

Nor harder toils he to attain 

The meed of fame, or riches rare, 

To court the rich or please the fair— 
While near and far are heard the hum 
And memories yet of Christmasdom, 
The cheerful bells, and hurrying feet, 
Returning friends, whom friends did greet 
As friends and guests, not e’en a doubt, 
Claim Christmas lasts the ‘‘ Old Year out.” 
Ay, while are heard the joy and din, 
Tn lordly hal? and lowlier iun, 

Where twine the holly and the fir, 
Fragrant. as frankincense and myrrh, 

As courtly dames are robed in fur 
Which cost the coat of many a cur— 


(I meant not this, but rarer beast, 
Far Arctieward, not yonder East), 

As costly equipage is seen, 

So stately-grand—like queens I ween: 
Such sights as these, they herald near 
At close of Old, the glad New Year. 
But let the rites of this Old Year 
Befit a monarch on his bier; 

Be borne in pageant to the past, 

Nor honored less, his line the last— 
Lo! royal ermine, far and near 

To wrap our king, the kind Old Year. 
Farewell old monarch, gone for aye! 
So sigh the trees perpetually. 

As bells in English Minster toll 

The old king dead, the new enroll, 
So, while we sorrow for the past, 

Yet haste we to the future fast: 

Our homage pay the years of yore 

In faithfal fealty evermore. 

Welcome, right loyally, the heir, 

And deem the princely virtues there. 
Ho! welcome then, with word and cheer, 
Welcome we thee, the young New Year. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEORGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dvrine@ this year the section of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway terminating at Omsk, on the 
Irtish River, has been begun ; and next year the 
road will be pushed eastward to Tomsk. About 
600 miles are now finished or under construction 
at the western end of the road, and abont 250 
miles are in hand at the eastern end. This sec- 
tion reaches from Vladivostok, on the Sea of 
Japan, to Grafskaia ; and the second section, be- 
yond Grafskaia, will be begun in 1893. As a 
section is completed it will be opened to traffic. 


The total length of the road from Zlatousk in 
European Russia to Vladivostok is about 4,500 
miles. 

Another railway destined, like the Siberian, to 
work great changes in the world, is in progress 
on the Congo. The cataracts of this river inter- 
rupt navigation for many miles beyond Matadi, 
which is 90 miles from the mouth of the river. 
The line, as planned by the engineers, is to run 
from Matadi to Palaballa, and thence to Stanley 
Pool, being a. total length of about 240 miles of 
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comparatively easy work, with the exception of 
the ten miles between Matadi and Palaballa, which 
are just finished. 

This section was cut through solid quartzite 
from beginning to end, and required nearly two 
years’ uninterrupted toil. The completion of the 
road is a matter of the gravest concern to the 
Congo Free State, which is still no more than 
an experiment. 

Whatever power is to have the administration 
of the vast Congo basin, the railroad is a prime 
necessity. 

With the control of that and the great river, 


Stanley’s call on behalf of King Mtesa, converted 
by the preaching of the great explorer himself, 
and Mtesa’s people, who were more than ready to 
follow their King. The English missionaries 
quarreled with the French, and from words they 
came to blows. Captain Lugard, representing 
the British East African Company, took sides 
with the Protestants and their converts, though 
King Mwanga (Mtesa’s son) and all the native 
nobles were Catholics, and the Catholic converts 
were six times the number of the Protestants. 
One incident led to another, and in January, 1892, 
open war broke out. Captain Lugard, with his 
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the lake region would be accessible from the At- 
lantic, and the Europeans in Uganda would have 
the key of the transcontinental communication. 
This native kingdom, which has excited so much 
interest within the past few years, must in a short 
time become an avowed dependency of Eng- 
land. Its position, between the Victoria Nyanza 
on the south and the Albert Nyanza on the north- 
west, commands the Nile, and the Indian Ocean 
is less than 400 miles southeast of the Victoria 
Lake. The British Government, with its usual 
wise policy, had left the work of securing the 
country to the missionaries, who responded to 


Maxim guns, won the victory for the Protestants, 
who brought the King into the Church by strong 
arguments, and now hold the government, pend- 
ing the determination of the British. This de- 
termination will not be made known for the 
present, but Uganda is none the less to be re- 
garded as an English possession. 

Mashonaland lies in E. Long. 31° and 18° S. 
Lat. Mr. Theodore Bent’s discoveries in this 
country are very interesting. The ruined temples 
at Zimbabwe and other places display a careful 
design, the walls being built in curves, and con- 
structed of the best masonry. 
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The curves are all arcs of circles, and their radii 
have a peculiar relation to the diameter of the 
great round tower of the temple. ‘There are two 
towers at Zimbabwe. The base diameter of the 
great tower is 17.17 feet, and this is exactly the 
circumference of the base of the smaller tower ; 
and the diameter of the great tower divided by 
3.14—the ratio of circumference to diameter— 
gives the diameter of the little tower. Other 
measurements made 
by Mr. Bent and Mr. 
R. M. W. Swan show 
a@ constant geomet- 
rical relation of the 
parts of the temple 
to the diameter of 
the great tower. 

Solar worship was 
practiced at Zim- 
babwe. The lati- 
tude of the place is, 
according to Mr. 
Swan, 20° 16’ 30’S., 
and at the summer 
solstice the direct 
rays of the sun, 
when it rose, fell on 
a monolith set up 
73 feet from the 
altar in such a way 
that the shadow ac- 
curately marked the 
occurrence of the 
solstice. Other 
monoliths set up on 
the wall may have 
served to mark the 
position of the ris- 
ing sun at other 
periods of the year. 

The inhabitants 
of Mashonaland are 
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koram Mountains (between Cashmere and Thibet) 
describes, in a letter to the Royal Geographical 
Society, the work done up to the end of August. 
The glaciers of this range, the Biafo, the Hispar, 
and, above all, the Baltoro Glacier, are tremen- 
dous ; the last the mightiest yet discovered in the 
north temperate zone. 

Fully two-thirds of this glacier are covered 
with stones, so that the ice is only visible where 
lakes or crevasses 
occur. In ascend- 
ing the Baltoro the 
party had to toil 
straight up the mid- 
dle of the ice river 
over mounds not 
below 200 feet in 
height. Four days 
of this work, with 
wonderful scenery 
all around, brought 
them to a point 
which seemed to 
divide the Baltoro 
from a tributary 
glacier that flowed 
from K2 (Mount 
Godwin-Austen), 
the second highest 
mountain in the 
world (28,278 feet). 
Oddly enough, 
Mr. Conway does 
not seem to know 
that the name 
Mount Godwin- 
Austen was propos- 
ed and adopted at a 
meeting of the 
Royal Geographical 
Society in May, 
1888, and has its 
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Kaffirs, of an op- 
pressed race. They 
call themselves 


ONLY WISH MY BOOKS TO BE ADMIRED BY THOSE WHOSE 
ADMIRATION IS REALLY WORTH HAVING.” 

She—‘* AND WHO ARE THEY ?” 

He—‘' THosE WHO ADMIRE MY BOOKS!” 


place on some maps ; 
and he proposes that 
K2 be called the 


Makalanga, and Mr. 
Bent, who lived among them for seven months, 
thinks they are the descendants of the great Mono- 
motapa tribe, which was conquered and dispersed 
by the Zulus at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Semitic customs and words are in use among the 
Makalanga, but little is yet known of the civiliza- 
tion that once prevailed in their country. The 
problems suggested by the Zimbabwe ruins are 
extremely curious, and the study of them may 
have surprising results. 

Mr. W. M. Conway, who is exploring the Kara- 


Watchtower of In- 
dia. On the fifth day, climbing the glaciers in 
the moonlight, at 3 A. M., they saw, fifteen miles 
distant, an enormous mountain, not marked on any 
map. It was thronelike in form and draped in a 
white robe, and Mr. Conway called it the Golden 
Throne. This mountain was photographed, and 
views were taken of the sublime scenery where- 
ever a halting place was found. ‘Then a start was 
made for the Golden Throne, and on the 18th of 
August the camp was pitched at its foot, 16,500 
feet above the sea. After a week’s preparation 
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the attempt was made to ascend the huge mount- 
ain. During the week the camp had been fixed 
gradually at a greater elevation from day to day, 
and the last was at about 20,000 feet. No one of 
the party had greatly suffered so far, except in 
the feet, which felt the cold severely, and more 
than once were just saved from frostbite by timely 
rubbing. At the same time the sun made the rest 
of the body uncomfortably hot, and the two ex- 
tremes at once greatly reduced the strength. The 
stillness of the air at the vast height was like 
stagnation, and the work of cutting the steps in 
the ice was slow and difficult ; but Zurbriggen, 
the Swiss guide, never gave out. It was the 25th 
of August ; the start had been made at 7 A. M., 
and at 2:45 p.m. the party found themselves on 
the top of the third peak in the ridge, at an alti- 
tude of 23,000 feet, but still 1,300 feet below the 
summit of the Golden Throne, and separated 
from it by a deep depression. The temperature 
was 54° Fahr., and the barometer stood at 13.30 
inches ; ‘‘and yet,” says Mr. Conway, ‘we felt 
no insufficiency in the supply of oxygen, and Zur- 
briggen was able to smoke his cigar in comfort. 
Finally, I took tracings with the sphygmograph 
of Zurbriggen’s pulse and mine; and here the 
damaging effect of altitude made itself apparent. 
Our lungs were working well enough, but our 
hearts were being sorely tried, and mine was in 
a particularly bad state. We had all nearly 
reached the limit of our powers.” 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue writing of a sequel to a successful story is a hazard- 
ous undertaking for a romancer not endowed with the 
teeming and inexhaustible fancy of the elder Dumas. Old 
readers who know the earlier book will have great expec- 
tations to be realized by the second; while new ones who 
do not will miss much that the sequel takes for granted. 
After an interval of some seven or eight years, Amélie 
Rives follows up her fervid tale of ‘‘The Quick or the 
Dead” with an equally unrestrained sequel, called ‘ Bar- 
bara Dering” (Lippincott's). We have here the same 
‘* Rosemary” home, in Albemarle County, Virginia; the 
same tawny-haired, big-eyed Barbara, a prey to the an- 
guish of indecision between the haunting spirit of the 
dead ‘‘ Val,’ and the sympathetic ardors of the very-much- 
alive ‘‘ Jock” Dering: and, finally, this redoubtable Jock, 
or “dearest Jocko,” himself, who has been ‘‘ walking a 
good bit over the Himalayas,” and has been heard of 
amidst the gay frivolities of London, Paris, Rome and 
Newport, but finally turns up in Virginia, under that same 
old gum tree where Barbara is wont to wander with her 
collie dog, reading Thomas a Kempis. Jock and Barbara, 
having grown older and acquired sense, waste no more 
time about getting married. Hence, while in ‘* The Quick 
or the Dead” the romance broke off without any satisfac- 
tory ending, in the sequel the end comes right at the be- 
ginning, so to speak ; so that after the sixth chapter all the 
rest of the book is taker. up with the bickerings and kiss- 
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ings and makings-up of the pair’s married life. They quar- 
rel about each other’s friends, about Tolstoi and Rossetti, 
about Platonic-devotion and pagan passion, but generally 
come round at the end of the chapter in something like 
this fashion: ‘‘‘ Is it all right, Barbara?’ ‘ Yes, my own.’ 
‘You forgive me?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Fully, freely?) ‘Oh, my 
dearest !’ she said, looking up at him. A sort of touched 
quiver went over his face, and then he bent it down against 
hers.” Now, while it may be that all the world loves a 
lover, it is none the less a fact that when married folks 
‘* molly-coddle ” (this is one of Jock’s own pet expressions) 
before the public, the spectacle generally meets with de- 
rision and protest. The molly-coddling of Jock and Bar- 
bara is certainly excessive; and all the crude moral phi- 
losophizing of the gifted authoress fails to reconcile us to 
80 many conjugal séances. ‘* Barbara Dering” will doubt- 
less be perused with eagerness by readers who are familiar 
with and like ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead”: it would be in- 
teresting to know just how it strikes those who are not. 


A Bricut little story that will please the young folks is 
‘A Tiff with the Tiffins,” by Frances Isabel Currie (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York). It is an interesting account of the 
adventures of a little girl who runs away from home be- 
cause she thinks that no one, not even her father and 
mother, cares for her. She, of course. in time discovers 
her mistake, and a happy reconciliation takes place. The 
story is not a religious one, as would be inferred from the 
publishers’ name attached, nor has it a very strongly de- 
fined moral, although those of its young readers who have 
any petty home grievances will probably infer from the 
hardships attending Alison's flight from home that, after 
all, having a comfortable bed to sleep in and plenty to eat 
easily clears away all their fancied troubles. Frances Is- 
abel Currie is an experienced writer for children, and she 
knows just what will please and interest them. 


Tue last poems of John Greenleaf Whittier have just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, in a 
pretty little volume entitled ‘“‘ Sundown.” These include 
his lines in honor of Holmes's Eightieth Birthday, his 
poem on James Russell Lowell, ‘‘ Burning Driftwood,” 
‘* An Outdoor Reception,” and fourteen others. The book 
is tastefully bound in white and gold, and is illustrated 
with a good portrait and eight photogravures from designs 
by E. H. Garrett. 


In the next (March) number of Frank Lesire’s Porvtar 
MonruH ty will appear the opening chapters of a new serial 
story, entitled ‘‘Jack o’ the Light,” by Etta W. Pierce. 
Those who remember the absorbing interest of this au- 
thor’s former serials, especially ‘‘A Terrible Case,” will 
know the pleasure that is in store for them, as the new 
story equals, perhaps surpasses, the others in its sustained 
interest, strength of dramatic scenes, and abundance of 
exciting episodes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE Last Toucues, anp OrHer Stories. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. 269 pp. Cloth, $1. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 

Tue Story or Mary Wasutncton. By Marion Harland. 
Illustrated. 171 pp. Cloth, $1. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 

AT Sunpown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Illustrated. 
70 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Wirry. Wise anp Wickep Maxims. With a Preface by 
Henri Pine du Bois. 162 pp. Cloth, 75c. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. 


THE STREETS AND BOULEVARDS OF ST. LOUIS. 


Visitors to St. Louis from all parts of the 
country have remarked with surprise the excellent 
condition of the granite-paved streets in the busi- 
ness section of the city, which has made such mag- 
nificent progress in manufactures and commerce 
during the last ten or fifteen years, and which is 
on the highroad to still greater prosperity and 
success. The Commercial Club, an organization 
of manufacturers, professional and business men, 
recognized many years ago the impetus to trade 
that would be given by the repaving of the busi- 
ness streets with granite blocks, and with the 
hearty co-operation of the Street Commissioner 
they commenced a movement too dignified to be 
called an agitation, but distinctly a campaign of 


These latter streets are mostly designated by 
numbers, and the system of house numbering is 
so simple that a stranger can find a given address 
with very little trouble, especially as all the main 
streets are traversed by rapid-transit lines of pro- 
nounced convenience and comfort. The down- 
town streets are made conspicuous by the mag- 
nificent office and other buildings which are be- 
ing erected along them as rapidly as money can 
command, All through the winter bricklayers, 
stone masons and carpenters have been working 
incessantly, and besides a $2,000,000 hotel, which 
will soon be ready for the reception of guests, 
there are being erected in the city over twenty- 
eight ten or twelve story buildings, at an average 
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education, which resulted in popularizing their 
ideas and overcoming the opposition which a 
costly scheme of improvement naturally creates. 
To the visitor of to-day it seems hard to be- 
lieve that the well-paved streets of the city were 
ever different from what they now are ; and so ac- 
customed have the local residents become to the 
blessings of the present order of things, that they 
are apt to overlook them and to forget to what 
an extent they are indebted to the inaugurators 
of the new plan. 

The streets of St. Louis are laid out diago- 
nally, on a very simple and convenient plan. 
The streets running east and west, from the 
Mississippi River to the city limits, are inter- 
sected by a number of parallel thoroughfares 
running from the north to the south boundary. 


AT ST. LOUIS. 


cost largely in excess of half a million dollars. 
The altitude and massiveness of these splendid 
monuments to the city’s sterling prosperity and 
rapid advancement are effecting a transformation 
scene in the city proper even more remarkable 
than the general adoption of granite for street pav- 
ing, and the man who sees St. Louis now for the 
first time inside of ten or fifteen years appreciates 
more fully than he was ever able to do before the 
sentiments of Rip Van Winkle on his return to 
wakefulness and his discovery that everything 
with which he had been familiar was either a 
thing of the past or so completely changed that 
it might just as well have been. 

But to return to the question of the streets of 
St. Louis. Not only are they the best paved to be 
found in America, but they are also by far the best 
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cleaned and sprinkled. The old-fashioned plan 
of sprinkling by individual contract, whereby one 
man paid to have the street in front of his prop- 
erty sprinkled, only to be annoyed by the dust of 
his less enterprising neighbor, has long since 
ceased to prevail in St. Louis, which was the first 
city on the continent to adopt the plan of sprin- 
kling by municipal contract. The private sprin- 
kler has found his occupation gone, for now every 
street of importance is sprinkled as often as neces- 
sary by contractors who are paid by a special tax 
levied on property fronting on the sprinkled 
streets. The expense is less than a tenth of the 
cost under the old régime, and so popular is the 
reform that the “St. Louis plan ” is being adopted 
in dozens of cities throughout the country. 
The streets in the residence portion of the city 
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bear testimony to the appreciation in which they 
are held. To the existing boulevards, however, 
there are about to be added a whole network of 
new ones of an extravagantly elegant type. They 
will vary in width from 100 to 200 feet, and in 
length from 5 to 10 miles, proyiding driveways of 
the most delightful character. Sidewalks of ex- 
tra width and composed of the best quality of 
granitoid are lined on either side with rows of 
shrubbery and grassplats, leaving in the centre a 
wide driveway. 

In some cases the boulevards are laid out on a 
slightly different plan, a miniature park running 
the entire length of the centre of the driveway, 
leaving a driveway on each side between the res- 
ervation and the sidewalk. This plan is specially 
convenient when the streets utilized for boule- 
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are wide and attractive. Most of them are in ex- 
cellent driving condition throughout the entire 
year, though the opening up every season of sev- 
eral miles of new streets makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the street department to keep pace 
with the builder and to have all the streets in a 
uniformly good condition. Wood and asphalt 
are both used for residence street paving, but the 
majority of the streets in the outlying wards are 
paved with Telford on a solid foundation. 
Driving on the boulevards is a fashionable recre- 
ation in St. Louis, where the successful rush after 
wealth does not interfere with the enjoyment of 
life or with recreation of every legitimate charac- 
ter. The boulevards already constructed and 
open are some of the finest on the continent, and 
the mansions which haye sprung up along them 


vards have already been occupied by street-rail- 
road tracks. These are placed in the centre of the 
park reservation, where they are out of the way of 
the carriage traffic, and where they can so be util- 
ized by the tens of thousands of fresh-air seekers 
who do not find it convenient or possible to drive 
in carriages, but who are only too glad to take ad- 
vantage of the luxurious. electric cars. 

The boulevards of St. Louis and the numerous 
private places which are a specialty of the city 
combine to make it one of the most pleasant resi- 
dence cities of the West ; and the refinement and 
culture of the people who have made the city 
what it is to-day is evidenced by the care bestowed 
over such details, which after all are by no means 
secondary in importance in estimating the present 
and future prosperity of a great city. 
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VISITORS IN THE ‘‘ EAST ROOM” OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION. 
PICTURESQUE ASPECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION. 


By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


OF the system of government established by the 
founders of the republic, party rule is the logical 
outcome. Any number of parties are admissible 
in the nation, but, for pfactical purposes, there 
is room only for two great organizations, embody- 
ing opposite creeds on vital, essential points, and 
absolutely necessary to watch, check and stimu- 
late each other. Out of their conflicting doctrines 
and actions the progress, indeed, the very safety, 
of the body politic is evolved. The system does 
not and cannot conceal the possible destructive- 
ness of the ‘‘ baneful spirit of party,” but fortu- 
nately, so far, party excesses in the republic have 
virtually turned out as healthy correctives toward 
greater advancement. History, in final analysis, 
demonstrates that two main parties have striven 
in rivalry under varying forms in all countries at 
all periods, and England and the United States 
are the most remarkable examples of the dual 
party system which discards mere minorities born 
for speedy collapse. Thus to-day in England, 
Liberals and Conservatives ; in America, Demo- 
crats and Republicans; thus, also, of smaller 
bodies, passing ‘‘isms,” no permanent account in 
either country can be taken. 

Owing to this self-correcting system, our two 


great parties have alternated in periodical control 
of the government during its century of exist- 
ence. On the Fourth of March another alternation 
will take place, the first since March 4th, 1861, 
and this displacement of the Republican by the 
Democratic Administration is certainly a very 
notable event because the voted change of mana- 
gers and of policy amounts in reality to a revo- 
lution. The Presidential Fourth of March is al- 
ways an important date for the country, but this 
year the giving place by one party, after a thirty- 
two years’ tenure of power, to another, attaches 
to it an extraordinary interest. From the very 
beginning this exchange of administration will 
be attended by many noteworthy manifestations. 
‘Lhe ceremonial of the inauguration will not vary 
from the now accepted form, which has the de- 
cided shape of a public spectacle, a fact that in- 
dicates how far away the country has got from 
the primitive times when Thomas Jefferson, clad 
in homespun cloth, rode alone to the Capitol, 
hitched his horse, made his speech, and then 
rode back to the White House. Times have 
chamged, and customs with them. The grand 
entry upon the present scene of national affairs 
is similar to that of March 4th, 1885, with this 
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dlifference, however, that the celebrating party 
will demonstrate with greater zest and satisfac- 
tion in view of getting the complete control, 
which could not be got then, as the Senate was 
in opposition. It is an all-in-all difference, as 
the slightest consideration suffices to show. No 
policy could be enforced in 1885 with the law- 
making power of the Senate blocking the way ; 
but 1893 sees the celebrants in full possession of 
the ship of State, with decks clear, ready for ac- 
tion. And their great opportunity is waited upon 
by a great expectation in all lands. 

The inauguration of the President of the United 
States carries with it more real grandeur than the 
coronation of a European monarch. It is the 
process by which a freely elected representative 
of the sovereignty of the greatest and most en- 
lightened people takes charge of executive gov- 
ernment, backed by the voluntary strength of the 
entire nation which created him. The strength 
of all the people is epitomized in one individual 
—e pluribus unwn—without usurpation or mur- 
mur of any sort, and herein is one of the highest 
values of the commonwealth system. Monarchy 
can put forth no such strong proof: the newly 
crowned monarch is never unanimously elected to 
sit on his throne—indeed, is often the creature of 
chance or knavery, attacked and conspired against 
from the start, apart the fact that even those of 
his subjects who obey are of necessity far inferior 
to the citizens who uphold an American Presi- 
dent. The more weighty, intrinsic character of 
the act of changing Administrations is, above all 
else, entitled to be valued. But, strictly speak- 
ing, the outward part of the Washington inaugu- 
ration is also ahead of the coronation show of Eu- 
rope, and is really a much finer display. The 
European capital has its stereotyped old forms, 
its variety of grades and profusion of uniforms, 
but the whole mass constitutes a most tedious, 
perfunctory spectacle, bereft of usefulness or 
pleasure—a parade of embroidered mummies, as 
it were, for the compulsory admiration of densely 
ignorant lookers-on. ‘That, when all is duly sifted 
and weighed, is about the true size of your Kuro- 
pean pageant on coronation or other festive days. 
Soldiers for soldiers, the Americans are the best- 
looking by all odds, though their buttons and 
lace be less conspicuous. ‘The truth is, the 
European claimant has long since reached the 
point of hiding his emptiness in profuse cuffs 
and ruffs, &@ V’antique, and like “artistic” or 
artificial trappings and wrappings. The Ameri- 
can celebration is the celebration, ‘‘ for a’ that !” 
Look at the live men, women and children who 
are present at a Washington inauguration, and 
note the vast difference in favor of the cisatlantic 
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side. Well-dressed, intelligent, strong citizens, 
fair women, fresh, clean houses, sunshine and 
air, fine horses, all the modern conveniences, 
order and liberty, patriotic feeling intent on 
making up a healthy crowd, seeing the parade 
on the avenue, listening to the President’s speech, 
then doing Washington and returning home to 
business! There, truly, is a great popular gath- 
ering worth seeing, if any be. Yes, there be 
some very flimsy folks ever ready to go into 
ecstasies over all the European flummery b7iefly 
referred to, and these flimsy folks get to be such 
admirers through growth of habit or imitative 
acquirement while tarrying on the old continent, 
that not enough sense is left them to quit it be- 
fore being completely upset by its accumulated 
effeteness. But apers of European fads and lov- 
ers of Europe’s worst things are of no conse- 
quence, since America is now competent, after 
four centuries, to take only what is fairly good’ 
from across the water, and not too much of that 
either, seeing that originality is a necessary ac- 
companiment of strong life, as its own is, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

During the last four years Washington has been 
much improved. Embellishments of various kinds 
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have been added and now fully justify its claim of 
being the most beautiful city in the Union. The 
additions have been in public works, at the cost 
of the government, and in buildings put up by 
the citizens for their own individual use. It ex- 
cels as a city of palatial dwelling houses, luxurious 
homes and well-supplied shops. Its growth in 
population and size has continued at a steady, 
healthy gait, and so it is now undoubtedly fitted 
up in every respect as the canital of the greatest 
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side of the building, which was surrounded by ap 
earth mound, unsightly and inappropriate. To- 
day the city fagade has the handsomest marble 
terrace and stairway to be found anywhere in the 
world, so extensive, simple and massive as to 
eclipse anything of the kind among the edifices of 
Europe. At the foot of the stairway is the statue 
of Chief Justice Marshall, who is seated in seem- 
ing meditation over the profundities and perplex- 
ities of the thing known as “the law.” The ter- 
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nation. Its magnificent site and environment, 
its inherited associations and its artificial wealth 
combine to give it a renown which is very reas- 
suring for its permanent tenure of the national 
favor. 

The improvements have been numerous since 
1888, and of course appear still more marking 
from 1885. Foremost, the Capitol building has 
been amazingly benefited by a piece of extension 
work very effective in its simplicity and grandeur. 
In 1885 there was scarcely an entrance to the city 


race extends around the sides of the two marble 
wings in which sit the Senate and the House. The 
ascent of the new stairway is calculated to bring 
back to mind the historical descriptions of the 
Capitol in classic Rome, but these authorize us to 
believe that the American work is laid on a more 
extensive scale than the Roman was, though 
doubtless in simpler style, that is to say, less 
adorned with art. Seen near or from a distance, 
this addition greatly enhances the proportions 
of the Capitol in its admirable location. The 
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extension originally intended was long delayed, 
and has only recently been completed at no great 
cost to the Treasury of Uncle Sam. The wings 
of the Capitol are all that could be desired, and 
if the old, cheap, central portion under the dome 
could be made over in unison with their style and 
material the entire structure would be nearly per- 
fect: the old stuccoed portion is the only blem- 
ish. The grounds also have been beautified, and 
the big library in course of construction on the 
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ugly Centre Market building mistakenly left in 
sight on the same side. The square around the 
tall monument has been nicely laid off, and the 
river flats reclaimed. Asphalt pavements are the 
rule for the promotion of the cause of civilized 
quietude, trees have grown and been added, clean- 
liness in the thoroughfares is enforced, and the 
comfortable, lively aspect throughout is indica- 
tive of prosperity. The internal structure of the 
White House has been lately overhauled by the 
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east side promises to be both ornamental and use- 
ful. ‘The streets, parks and squares are now un- 
equaled elsewhere. Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
its renewed asphalt pavement, traversed by cable 
cars, now matches the new terrace of the Capitol 
at one end and the superb Grecian architecture of 
the Treasury at the other. <A large city post 
office has been erected nearly midway ‘‘ the ave- 
nue” (as Pennsylvania Avenue is invariably called), 
and it helps in a measure to cast out of mind the 


architects, though it will need and stand a good 
deal more of patchwork before a new Presidential 
mansion is built, if Congress does decide for a new 
one, and the Washingtonians agree that it should. 
They cherish a great deal of local pride, and with 
them the main point is helping along the city. It 
may be said that the Republicans found it partly 
brick, and mostly wood, and, though they do not 
leave it ‘‘of marble,” they hand it over to their 
successors in excellent material condition. So 
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now it stands as a burnished setting for the al- is Washington’s natural vocation, and, as it is no 
tered ‘‘modus operandi” to be applied in our sin for a city ‘‘to labor in its vocation,” so it pro- 
politics. Welcoming the coming of a new régime poses now to do itself justice on this score. 
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ARRIVAL OF A DELEGATION. 


THE INAUGURATION BALL, IN THE PENSION BUILDING. 


A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The throngs attracted to the capital at the 
commencement of each succeeding quadrennial 
term increase with the growth of the country. 
When the term of 1885 was ushered in there was 
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posed largely of old-timers who had not witnessed 
an inauguration since their boyhood, was not be- 
hind it in attractiveness; never had so much 
hearty enthusiasm been seen in the principal 
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a big gathering of visitors from all sections, es- 
pecially from the Southern States; and the crowd 
was considered to have been unprecedented, as 
in fact it was. The military muster on the ave- 
nue was a fine one, and the civilian parade, com- 


streets and in front of the Capitol. In 1888 the 
gathering was still greater to see the swap, but 
the enthusiasm was rather dampened by unusu- 
ally bad weather. Now, in 1893, in view of in- 
creased facilities. population. the “landslide” 
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vote and full exchange of the powers that be, 
the number of sightseers is booked to break the 
record, and no doubt is entertained as to this 
being easily done. Preparations have been made 
accordingly, and Washington is very confident of 
being able to take care of any sized crowd that 
may be on hand. The confidence is well founded, 
because, although there always have been, and 
will be, some of the visitors at an inauguration 
unprovided with accommodations, the fault was 
not, and will not be, the city’s, but due to the 
visitors’ own improvidence or lack of means. It 
is generally expected that rates and prices should 
rule high on these festive occasions which come 
around only once every four years and last only 
for a few days ; and long practice has taught the 
caterers and providers how to ‘‘ make hay while 
the sun shines” along their respective lanes. 
There is, however, always a cheerful, glad-to-see- 
you hospitality, without any extortion, and, as 
there are all sorts of hotels, restaurants and lodg- 
ing houses, varying styles of state, accommoda- 
tion is merely a matter of paying your money and 
taking your choice. The caterers at the close of 
the festivities are often called upon to defray the 
homeward return of some of the many sightseers 
who come to ‘camp out” and walk the streets 
all night in glorious expectation of the morrow 
(the Fourth). 

The crowd that frequents the precincts of an 
inauguration is the jolliest and highest in char- 
acter of all crowds. It willingly looks upon itself 
as the cream of the nation, and squares its gait 
accordingly. It goes in for an enjoyable time, 
regardless of all inconveniences and setbacks, and 
secures it. It is brimful of a patriotic, curious 
enthusiasm that can only be exhausted by obtain- 
ing its objective point. Truly a part of the soy- 
ereignty, it is ever ready to declare, ‘‘ We are the 
people,” and no obstacle is allowed to stand in 
its way of seeing, and it does see, how a Presi- 
dent takes up his work. Invariably it is a party 
crowd ; that is to say, the dominant party gives 
tone and character to it, though oppositionists 
are always to be found lending their presence to 
swell its size. The feeling is intense all the time, 
especially when the President is in the act of 
taking the oath of office and delivering his ad- 
dress. Each of the constituents present virtually 
says to himself, ‘‘ Now, that is my oath, that is 
my speech—I’m in power !” Or, as openly said, 
“My man is in, and I know the country is all 
right now, so I am satisfied and happy!” It is 
this feeling in the premises that brings such a 
vast throng from immense distances to Washing- 
ton as every four years roll around; the same 
feeling prevails simultaneously in every State, but 
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in front of the Capitol it demonstrates itself im 
exuberant manifestations, hurrahs and waving of 
hats, sticks, umbrellas, or anything ready at. 
hand. 
Early on the morning of the Fourth the crowd 
begins to circulate and collect on Pennsylvania. 
Avenue, which an hour before noon becomes 
blocked with the solid jam stretching from the 
White House to the Capitol. Traffic ceases, and 
the lines formed for the procession are with great. 
difficulty preserved by the policemen, owing to- 
the eagerness of the more curious to break 
through and take a peep up and down. The 
broad, decorated avenue then presents to the: 
eye a magnificent tableau vivant, such a picture 
in fact as no other city ever offers to the view, be- 
cause no other possesses such a grand avenue or 
can attract a like assemblage of spectators. The 
scene shows a dense mass of men, women and 
children, bright and gay colors dominating over 
the darker, from house roofs to the narrow lane: 
kept open in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
Every portion of the sidewalks, every house, 
window, balcony, niche and corner is filled with 
smiling, chatting, applauding occupants on the 
tiptoe of expectation, and improvised structures 
erected high above the sidewalks are similarly 
filled. Negotiations for seats or standing room in 
these privileged houses and temporary boxes are 
made months in advance, sold and resold at ever- 
advancing figures, until at the last moment they 
are knocked down at ‘‘ fabulous rates,” and so- 
reported in the newspapers. For the single day’s. 
occupation in this manner a house will fetch in 
to the tenant its year’s rent; a mere room or 
large balcony will be a little treasure to the owner 
or letter. Families with wealth to back their 
curiosity will pay even uncommonly high in order 
to keep together while enjoying the sights. The 
fluttering flags, the hum of voices amounting to- 
a subdued roar, the hurrahs at short intervals, 
the merriment occasioned by oft-repeated and 
vain attempts to break the street blockade, the 
many varieties of odd characters, the frequent. 
false alarms of ‘ Ifere they come !” are all 
features in the picture that must be seen and 
heard to be adequately appreciated. Midway is 
of course the choice portion of the avenue, on 
account of the view being thus afforded a better 
sweep either way, up or down, the straight mile’s 
course, but the starting point from the White 
House, or from the Treasury porch, and the ter- 
minal point at the Capitol, rank high in favor ; 
however, these points, as every bit of the inter- 
vening ground, are filled, and to hold a footing 
anywhere passes for good luck. The small boy, 
young America, is triumphant: he sees “the 
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President,” and sees him as well as anybody, be- 
cause he is a privileged character, allowed to have 
a better chance of becoming President one day 
than any of the elders around, and so meanwhile 
he indulges in shrill cries, and some very lively 
hustling. Little escapes him, and his ubiquitous 
eye is the one to catch the first movement of the 
new President in public. 

The ceremonies are extremely simple, and grand 
only in their simplicity. There is no intricacy, 
no pomp or awe, to impress or bother any of the 
participants. When all is in readiness at the 
' White House the President steps into the official 
carriage, and the President-elect mounts by his 
side, on the left, as the President has right of 
way, or precedence, until the hour of noon ; then 
the carriage, with escort ‘in advance and the full 
procession of soldiers and civilians following, pro- 
ceeds slowly down the avenue, up the Capitol Hill, 
stopping before the Senate Chamber, into which 
the distinguished couple are temporarily lost to 
the gaze of the crowd. This ride in the open, con- 
suming an hour, gives a fair sight of them, and 
when they have passed the long procession comes 
in for a showing. ‘This year the military parade 
of foot, horse and artillery is to be on a larger 
scale than ever, as heavy contingents will hail 
from all the Southern States. The procession 
takes its time in passing, and is scanned closely 
and cheered vociferously, having a representation 
in its ranks from every State ; it escorts the hero 
of the day to the Capitol and then back to the 
White House. Precisely at noon the President- 
elect takes the oath of office before the Chief 
Justice and the people assembled in front of the 
Presidential stand, and proceeds at once to the 
delivery of his speech. It is read from print, as 
it is a carefully prepared state paper and by no 
means an impromptu oration, as is sometimes 
fancied. Its delivery is long and tedious to all 
save the few who are in hearing distance, because 
no President can talk loud enough to be heard 
throughout the vast assemblage that is present to 
greet and see him rather than to listen to him. 
The greeting is sufficiently loud, however, and 
at points in the speech where the cue is given by 
those who can and do hear the cheering is always 
uproariously enthusiastic. Propitious weather dur- 
ing the delivery is a matter of importance; at 
times it has been made under a downpour of rain, 
or blustering gale, and then again under gentle 
zephyrs or sunshine too hot for comfort. Eight 
years ago umbrellas were needed and raised 
against the sun, four years ago against a drench- 
ing rain. March is so uncertain that a considera- 
ble movement has been started of late years for a 
change in the date to April 30th, the anniversary 
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day of Washington’s first inauguration, but the 
Fourth seems to be too thoroughly consecrated in 
American history to be easily done away with. 
The republic, though young, sticks fast to some 
traditions and memories, and it is well : too many 
changes might end by reducing it to the Sonth 
American or French standard of change for mere 
revolutionary sake. While speaking, the Presi- 
dent is surrounded by the high officials of the 
government, the diplomatic corps, eminent party 
leaders, and the élite of the feminine world; 
these distinguished few do not have to keep up 
with the procession, are accorded the best front 
places, and are indispensable to help out the 
picture, which the snap-shotters are all the while 
eagerly at work upon. After: his speech the 
President hastens back to the White House at the 
head of the procession, which has been waiting 
for him, and then, his troubles beginning, he is 
forthwith beset with work at the hands of an 
army of solicitors. The Senate, previously con- 
voked in extra session by his predecessor, resumes 


its sitting in order to confirm the members of the 


new cabinet and any other important officials he 
may appoint, and generally many choice positions 
are filled during the day, especially the big for- 
eign missions, which, though second to the cab- 
inet, are considered extremely desirable plums by 
those fortunate enough to get them. The mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, who are off 
duty, hie themselves to work more congenial than 
dry legislation, namely, to using their ‘‘ influence,” 
asking favors for their friends, and discussing the 
new situation in the streets and hotel corridors ; 
much is expected of them, and they know it, or are 
made to know it. The streets become more and 
more lively with promenaders, and much talk en- 
sues over the new men and the new condition of 
politics. There is a grand inauguration ball at 
night as a final ceremony and winding up of the 
day’s doings, and great preparations are made to 
attend it. It is held in the new Pension building, 
gaudily arranged for the purpose, and, big as it is, 
accommodation for the rush does not suffice. To 
be present at the entertainment, which, though 
almost semi-official in character, is got up entirely 
by the citizens’ exertions and subscriptions, is con- 
sidered indispensable by the visitors, fair and un- 
fair, but not by the wretched natives ‘‘to the 
manner born.” The President assists with his 
family and cabinet, and as he walks around, bow- 
ing, chatting and smiling, is the observed of all 
observers. The ball is an expensive affair, but it 
reigns supremely while it lasts, and when it is 
over all is over, and many of the sightseers leave 
the city homeward bound by the extra trains run 
during the course of the night. It may be said, 
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‘too, that they leave satisfied with the entire pro- 
ceedings, with the President, the parade and the 
ball, ready to take up arms against a world for 
the city and the Administration, and confident 
that the trip has more than paid them for their 
trouble, time and money. They came to ask no 
favors, but only to see and to cheer, and on leay- 
ing they carry away the complete measure of an 
inauguration, something to remember and to talk 


about for years and years. Even the few attracted 
more out of curiosity than anything else depart 
with the knowledge that they have at least ex- 
hausted that part of their life’s programme, 
whether their expectations have been fulfilled or 
not, and curiosity has to be paid for one way or 
another. In no country save this do the people 
travel great distances at great expense in order to 
-display their patriotic ardor or merely satisfy their 
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curiosity, because neither their means permit, nor 
do their institutions encourage and incite them 
to do so. 

The bulk of visitors bent this year on seeing 
one President ushered out and another ushered 
in will speedily take their departure upon the 
closing of the ceremonies, but the office seekers 
will stick to Washington as long as they can. At 
every inauguration they are present in battalions, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, FROM THE 
CONSERVATORIES. 


to stay as long as necessary or to stick as long as 
possible. From time immemorial this has been 
the case, and probably will continue to be. -For 
the rest, ‘‘ the spoils” of government, at all times 
and everywhere, lave exercised a profound fasci- 
nation over mankind, big and little, from Cesars 
down to customhouse scrubbers. Under mon- 
archies, as under republics, it has ever been con- 
sidered a fine privilege to get hold of something 
in “the government’’; in a word, to be a part, 
any part, of the ‘‘ government.” This craving de- 
sire which irresistibly takes hold of so many office 
seekers is not to be repressed, it would seem, for 
it continues, as formerly, to make itself seen, 
heard and felt everywhere, even in this larger, 
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brighter age. It may be based on love of salaries 
or love of honors, or on both combined as includ- 
ing all the dignities, but it invariably takes form 
and manifests itself upon the occasion of chang- 
ing any government on earth. In essence it is 
the same thing in other nations as in this, though 
from the more frequent changes here it is inac- 
curately set down by the hasty critics of the press 
as a purely American piece of extravagance. 
Now, upon the incoronation of an emperor or 
king the scramble for places, ‘soft snaps,” is 
just as keen, us the circumstances permit, as it is 
when an American President is inaugurated ; in- 
deed, under the monarchical system place hunt- 
ing is an uninterrupted business during every day 
of a reign, whereas the rush of American office 
seekers is only on or about the Fourth. Thus, 
though American office seekers may have excep- 
tional ways, they are not at all an exceptional 
class, peculiar to the New World. As a matter of 
course, in the arena of the ins and the outs, or 
of the chosen few and the disappointed many, 
there must prevail a noisy hue and cry, and seri- 
ous commotion, incidental unavoidably to the 
process of changing the Administration, which has 
now grown to be so extensive in the item of pat- 
ronage. If this were cut down, the number of 
oftice seekers would be cut down, but while it is 
maintained at the present high figures, surpassing 
those indulged in by any other country, the 
scramble for it need not be expected to cease. 

Never were clamoring applicants for places so 
acutely disappointed as was the numerous band 
that flocked to the inauguration in 1885, owing 
to the new civil service law which for the first 
time stood on the statute book to debar their 
petitions. Its effect was to drive most of them 
away after a very short time passed in anxious 
but delusive hopes. A similar effect was pro- 
duced in 1888, when the Republican party re- 
sumed power to find both Democratic and Re- 
publican employés protected from removal, in 
the most ironclad manner, by the aforesaid law. 
In 1893 ‘no vacancies ” must necessarily be the 
reply also, because the law has been extended 
throughout the various departments, and even 
the customhouses, the thousands of post offices, 
the internal revenue offices and the railroad mail 
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service are now under its protection. The con- 
trol of the Civil Service Commission, sitting at 
Washington as a high court of appeals, is supreme 
over the subordinate branches of the national 
machinery. The two great printing bureaus have 
not yet been included, but they are run only by 
experts and the members of a close typographical 
union. It is now very well settled that the legal 
estoppel will once more cause sudden or pro- 
longed grief to enthusiastic seekers, but the sit- 
uation won’t be able to help that, and this fact 
should at least be clear to them. Nevertheless, 
the class are proverbially persistent, and the signs 
indicate that they may be looked for once more 
in Washington, according to custom, to bother 
Congressmen and the heads of departments. 

Receptions at the White House during the 
first days of the inauguration are eagerly at- 
tended. The great bodies of state call. The diplo- 
matic corps has to pay its respects, and this act 
is tacitly understood to be a fresh accrediting, 
though upon the accession of monarchs in Eu- 
rope the diplomats at their courts are formally 
accredited by new letters. Social entertainments 
are given in honor of the commencing term, and 
the city, after a necessarily dull winter, blooms 
out at once like the flowers of spring. Official 
life at the capital is truly both transient and pre- 
carious, as there never has been any very great 
fixity about it, but latterly it has grown up a class 
of residents not in the least inclined to be driven 
away by the going or coming of either of the two 
great parties. The marked social throwing down 
of the barriers that formerly existed between the 
two, as in the olden days when the advent of the 
victors banished the vanquished bodily and in- 
stantly, has given the city temporarily a some- 
what changed aspect. The fresh arrival this year 
of so many eager Democrats will doubtless make 
a perceptible difference, and moreover, the pres- 
ent term, an extraordinary change in itself, may 
possibly give rise to a new order of things all 
around. The prospect seems to be that the 
Southern element, so long kept strictly at home 
by circumstances over which it had no control, 
will be larger both in the offices and in society 
than at any previous time since the close of the 
war. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


(The Government desiring exact information touching the first trouble with the Modoes, now nearly forty 
“years ago, the venerabl2 leader of the volunteers in the first battle made out with his own hand the following 
quaint account of it and of himself, swore to it before a notary, and sent it to Washington. The italics, cap- 
itals and allare as he set them down in his crude but truthful account.) - 


I, Reuben P. Gibson Was Born in Lowell Mass, in 1826 of American Parents; shiped on board a whaler of New Bedford in 
1846: Rounded Cape Horn: spent several years on the Paciffic Ocean and in 1846 landed in California: Came to the Mines in 
‘Shasta County California, and have lived here in Shasta County more than 40 years; most of which time I have been and am 
‘now a Magistrate. I have had much to do with Indians and in 1855 they became Very Restless and some of them took to 
‘the Castle Rocks—Called Castle del Diablo at that time by the Mexicans—and they, the Hostiles, began to destroy our Prop- 
erty and kill White people. Troops of the Regular Army tried to Engage them but found them inaccesable. I then raised a 
‘Company of Twenty Nine White men and thirty Indians (friendly) Scouts, and after hard and Perilous Marches by Night We 
Engaged and destroyed the hostiles ; having taken Many Scalps. ‘This battle was Fought in the Castle Rocks, in this—Shasta 
County, and was in June 1855. The hostiles were Modocks and Other Renergades and this was the first Battle in a war that 
Spread all over the Coast. I had Some Indians hurt and one white man mortaly wounded, James Lane ay name, Some Oth- 
ers were more or less hurt with Arrows. Joaquin Miller Received an Arrow in the face and Neck at my Side and we thought 
would die, but at last got Well. He and Mountain Joe had a Post at Soda Springs below Castle Rocks and their property 
had been destroyed and the place made untenable. In all of My Experience I know of moshing in Indian warfare so effect- 
ual for good as this Campaign. The Indians had Possession of the lines of travel connecting Middle and Northern California 
-and it Was impossible for the Mails to get through until the Hostiles were destroyed. (Signed) REUBEN P. GrBson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of November, 1892; and I hereby certify that I am well acquainted with 


said affiant and know him to be a person of veracity and entitled to credit. He is a Justice of the Peace in this Shasta 
County. {Seal] F. P. Primm, Notary Public in and for Shasta County, Cal. 


His eyes are dim, he gropes his way, Up! up! straight up where thunders grow 


His step is doubtful, slow, 
And new men pass him by to-day ; 
But forty years ago— 
Why, forty years ago, I say, 
Old Gib was one to know. 


For forty years ago to-day, 

Where cars glide to and fro, 
The Modoc held the world at bay, 
And blood was on the snow. 

Ay, forty years ago, I say, 
Old Gib was good to know. 


Full forty years ago to-day 
This valley lay in flame ; 

Up yonder pass and far away 
Red ruin swept the same— 

Two women with their babes at play 
Were butchered in black shame! 


°Twas then with gun and flashing eye 
Old Gib loomed like a pine. 

“ Now will you fight, or will you fly? 
I'll take a fight in mine ! 

Come, let us fight; come, let us die!” 
There came just twenty-nine. 


Just twenty-nine who dared to die ; 
And, too, a motley crew 

Of half-tamed red men: would they fly? 
Or would they fight him too ? 

No time to question or reply. 
This was a time to do. 


And growl in Castle Rocks! 

Straight up, till Shasta gleamed in snow 
And shot red battle shocks ; 

Till clouds lay shepherded below— 
A thousand ghostly flocks. 


Yet up and up old Gibson led— 
No looking backward then— 

His bare feet bled, the rocks were red 
From torn, barefooted men ; 

Yet up! up! up till well-nigh dead— 
The Modoc in his den! 


Then cried the red chief from his height : 
‘Now, white man, what would you ? 
Behold my hundreds for the fight ; 
But you, so faint and few! 
We are as rain, as hail at night, 
But you, you are as dew. 


‘“White man, go back, I beg, go back! 
I will not fight so few: 

Yet if I hear one rifle’s crack, 
Be that the doom of you! 


Back! down, I say! back, down your track! 


Back! down! what else to do?” 


‘What else to do? Avenge or die! 
Brave men have died before, 

And you shall fight, or you shall fly; 
You find no women more, 

No babes to butcher now, for I 
Shall storm your castle’s door.” 
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Then bang! whiz! bang! whiz! bang! and ping! 
Six thousand feet below 
REET ese "3 Sweet Sacramento ceased to sing, 
; But wept and wept; for oh, 
These arrows sting as adders sting ; 
And they kept stinging so! 


Then one man cried, ‘‘ Brave men have died, 
+ And we can die, as they. 
But ah, my babe, my one year's bride, 
And they so far away! 
Brave captain, lead us back, aside— 
Must all here die to-day?” 


His face, his hands, his body bled. 
Yea, no man there that day— 

No white man there but turned to red 
In that fierce, fatal fray. 

But Gib, with set teeth, only said, 
‘““No! we came here to stay!” 


They stayed, they stayed, and Modocs stayed ; 
But when the night came on 

No white man there was now afraid; . 
The last Modoc had gone. 

His ghost in Castle Rocks was laid 


; ae 
‘OLD GIB” (REUBEN P. GIBSON).—FROM A RECENT Till everlasting dawn. 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


“AND YOU SHALL FIGHT, OR YOU SHALL FLY !”—(SEE JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEM, PAGE 271.) 
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THE. RIVIERA, 


By GRANT ALLEN, 


*¢Ou, Land of Roses, what bulbul shall sing of 
thee ?” In plain prose, how describe the garden 
of Europe ? The Riviera! Who knows, save one 
who has been there, the vague sense of delight 
which the name recalls to the poor winter exile, 
banished by frost and cold from the fogs and 
bronchitis of our inhospitable northern island ? 
What visions of gray olives, shimmering silvery 
in the breeze on terraced mountain slopes ! What 
cataracts of Marshal Niels, falling in rich profu- 
sion over gray limestone walls! What aloes and 
cactuses on what sun-smitten rocks! What pic- 
nics in December beneath what cloudless blue 
skies! Even now, as I sit here and write these 
IInes on a mellow English June morning, with 
the white clematis and the tall irises looking lov- 
ingly in at my study window, I pause-for a mo- 
ment to give a sigh of regret for that beloved 
Antibes which I quitted six weeks ago. For to 
those who know and appreciate it best, the Rivi- 
era is something more than mere scenery and sun- 
shine. It is life, it 1s health, it is strength, it is 
rejuvenescence. The return to it in autumn is 
as the renewal of youth. Its very faults are dear 
to us, for they are the defects of its virtues. We 
can put up with its dust when we remember that 
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dust means sun and dry air; we can forgive its 
staring white roads when we reflect to ourselves 
that they depend upon almost unfailing fine 
weather and bright, clear skies, when Northern 
Europe is wrapped in fog and cold and wretched- 
ness. 

And what is this Riviera that we feeble folk 
who ‘winter in the south” know and adore so 
well? Has everybody been there, or may one 
venture even now to paint it in words once more 
for the twentieth time? Well, after all, how 
narrow is our conception of ‘‘everybody”! I 
suppose one out of every thousand inhabitants of 
the harsher clime, at a moderate estimate, has vis- 
ited that smiling coast that spreads its entrancing 
bays between Marseilles and Genoa ; my descrip- 
tion is, therefore, primarily for the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine who have not been there. And 
even the thousandth himself, if he knows his 
Cannes and his Mentone well, will not grudge me 
a reminiscence of those delicious gulfs and those 
charming headlands that must be indelibly photo- 
graphed on his memory. 

The name Riviera is now practically English. 
But in origin it is Genoese. To those seafaring folk, 
in the days of the Doges, the coasts to east and 
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west of their own princely city were known, nat- 
urally enough, as the Riviera di Levante and the 
Riviera di Ponente respectively, the shores of the 
rising and the setting sun. But on English lips 
the qualifying clause ‘‘ di Ponente ” has gradually 
in usage dropped out altogether, and we speak 
nowadays of this favored winter resort, by a some- 
what illogical clipping, simply as “ the Riviera.” 
In our modern and specially British sense, then, 
the Riviera means the long and fertile strip of 
coast between the arid mountains and the Ligu- 
rian Sea, beginning at St. Raphael and ending at 
Genoa. Hyéres, it is true, is commonly reckoned 
of late among Riviera towns, but by courtesy only. 
It lies, strictly speaking, outside the charmed cir- 
cle. One may say that the Riviera, properly so 
called, has its origin where the Estérel abuts upon 
the Gulf of Fréjus, and extends as far as the out- 
liers of the Alps skirt the Italian shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

Now, the Riviera is just the point where the 
greatest central mountain system of all Europe 
topples over most directly into the warmest sea. 
And its best-known resorts, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, occupy the precise place where the very 
axis of the ridge abuts at last on the shallow and 
basking Mediterranean. ‘They are therefore as 
favorably situated with regard to the mountain 
wall as Pallanza or Riva, with the further advan- 
tage of a more southern position and of a neigh- 
boring extent of sunny sea to warm them. ‘The 
Maritime Alps cut off all northerly winds; while 
the hot air of the desert, tempered by passing 
over a wide expanse of Mediterranean waves, ar- 
rives on the coast as a delicious breeze, no longer 
dry and relaxing, but at once genial and refresh- 
ing. Add to these varied advantages the dryness 
of climate due to an essentially continental posi- 
tion (for the Mediterranean is after all a mere in- 
land salt lake), and it is no wonder we all swear 
by the Riviera as the fairest and most pleasant of 
winter resorts. My own opinion, after trying the 
greater part of the places within six or seven days’ 
journey of London, remains always unshaken, 
that Antibes, for climate, may fairly claim to 
rank as the best spot in Europe or round the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Not that I am by any means a bigoted Anti- 
politan. Ihave tried every other nook and cranny 
along that delightful coast, from Carqueyranne 
to Cornigliano, and I will allow that every one of 
them has for certain purposes its own special ad- 
vantages. Ali, all are charming. Indeed, the 
Riviera is to my mind one long feast of delights. 
From the moment the railway strikes the sea 
near Fréjus the traveler feels he can only do jus- 
tice to the scenery on either side by looking both 
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ways at once, and. so “‘ contracting a squint,” like 
the sausage seller in Aristophanes. Those glori- 
ous peaks of the Estérel alone would encourage 
the most prosaic to ‘‘ drop into poetry,” as readily 
as Mr. Silas Wegg himself in the mansion of the 
Boffins. How am I to describe them, those rear- 
ing masses of rock, huge tors of red porphyry, 
rising sheer into the air with their roseate crags 
from a deep-green base of Mediterranean pine 
wood ? When the sun strikes their sides, they 
glow like fire. There they lie in their beauty, 
like a huge rock pushed out into the sea, the ad- 
vance guard of the Alps, unbroken save by the 
one highroad that runs boldly through their un- 
peopled midst, and by the timider railway that, 
fearing to tunnel their solid porphyry depths, 
winds cautiously round their base by the craggy 
seashore, and so gives us as we pass endless lovely 
glimpses into sapphire bays with red cliffs and 
rocky lighthouse-crowned islets. On the whole, 
I consider the Estérel, as scenery alone, the love- 
liest ‘‘ bit” on the whole Riviera; though want- 
ing in human additions, as nature it is the best, 
the most varied in outline, the most vivid in col- 
oring. 

Turning the corner by Agay, you come sud- 
denly, all unawares, on the blue Bay of Cannes, 
or, rather, on the Golfe de la Napoule, whose 
very name betrays unintentionally the intense 
newness and unexpectedness of all this populous 
coast, this “little England beyond France” that 
has grown up apace round Lord Brougham’s villa 
on the shore by the mouth of the Siagne. For 
when the bay beside the Estérel received it pres- 
ent name, La Napoule, not Cannes, was still the 
principal village on its bank. Nowadays, people 
drive over on a spare afternoon from the crowded 
fashionable town to the slumbrous little hamlet; 
but in olden days La Napoule was a busy local 
market when Cannes was nothing more than a 
petty hamlet of Provengal fishermen. 

The Golfe de la Napoule ends at the Croisette 
of Cannes, a long, low promontory carried out 
into the sea by a submarine bank, whose farthest 
points re-emerge as the two Tes Lerins, Ste. Mar- 
guerite and St. Honorat. Their names are fa- 
mous in history. A little steamer plies from 
Cannes to ‘‘the Islands,” as everybody calls them 
locally ; and the trip in calm weather, if the Alps 
are pleased to shine out, is a pleasant and in- 
structive one. Ste. Marguerite lies somewhat the 
nearer of the two, a pretty little islet, covered 
with a thick growth of maritime pines, and cele- 
brated as the prison of that mysterious being, the 
Man with the Iron Mask, who has given rise to 
so much foolish and fruitless speculation. Near 
the landing place stands the fort, perched ona 
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high cliff and looking across to the Croisette. 
Uninteresting in itself, this old fortification is 
much visited by wonder-loving tourists for the 
sake of its famous prisoner, whose memory still 
haunts the narrow terrace corridor, where he 
paced up and down for seventeen years of unre- 
lieved captivity. 

St. Honorat stands farther out to sea than its 
sister island, and, though lower and flatter, is in 
some ways more picturesque, in virtue of its mags- 
ive medieval monastery and its historical associ- 
ations. In the early Middle Ages, when commu- 
nications were still largely carried on by water, 
the Convent of the Iles Lérins enjoyed much rep- 
utation as a favorite stopping place—one might 
almost say hotel—for pilgrims to or from Rome ; 
and most of the early British Christians in their 
-continental wanderings found shelter at one time 
-or another under its hospitable roof. St. Augus- 
tine stopped here on his way to Canterbury ; St. 
Patrick took the convent on his road from Ire- 
Jand ; Salvian wrote within its walls his dismal 
jeremiad ; Vincent de Lérins composed in it his 
«« Pilgrim’s Guide.” The sombre vaults of the 
ancient cloister still bear witness by their aston- 
ishingly thick and solid masonry to their double 
use as a monastery and as a place of refuge from 
the ‘‘Saracens,” the Barbary corsairs of the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. Indeed, 
Paynim fleets plundered the place more than 
once, and massacred the unfortunate monks in 
cold blood. 

Of Cannes itself, marvelous product of this 
gadabout and commercial age, how shall the 
truthful chronicler speak with becoming respect 
and becoming dignity ? For Cannes has its faults. 
‘Truly a wonderful place is that cosmopolitan win- 
ter resort. Rococo chiteaux, glorious gardens of 
palm trees, imitation Moorish villas, wooden ché- 
lets from the scene painter’s ideal Switzerland, 
Elizabethan mansions stuck in Italian grounds, 
lovely groves of mimosa, eucalyptus and judas 
trees, all mingle together in so strange and in- 
congruous a picture that one knows not when to 
laugh, when to weep, when to admire, when to 
ery “Out on it!” Imagine a conglomeration of 
two or three white-fuced Parisian streets, inter- 
spersed with little bits of England, of Brussels, 
of Algiers, of Constantinople, of Pekin, of Bern, 
of Nuremberg, of Venice, the Brighton Pavilion 
and the Italian Exhibition, jumbled side by side 
on a green Provengal hillside before a beautiful 
bay, and you get modern Cannes ; a Babel set in 
Paradise; a sort of doulevardier Bond Street, 
with a view. across blue waves to the serrated 
peaks of the ever-lovely Estérel. Nay; try as it 
will, Cannes cannot help being beautiful. 
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ure has done so much for it that art itself, the 
debased French art of the Empire and the Repub- 
lic, can never for one moment succeed in making 
it ugly; though I am bound:to admit it has 
striven as hard as it knew for that laudable ob- 
ject. But Cannes is Cannes still, in spite of 
grand dukes and landscape gardeners and archi- 
tects. And the Old Town, at least, is yet wholly 
unspoilt by the speculative builder. Almost ev- 
ery Riviera watering place has such an Old World 
nucleus or kernel of its own, the quaint fisher 
village of ancient days, round which the meretri- 
cious modern villas have clustered, one by one, 
in irregular succession. At Cannes the Old Town 
is even more conspicuous than elsewhere ; for it 
clambers up the steep sides of a little seaward 
hillock, crowned by the tower of an eleventh- 
century church, and is as picturesque, as gray, 
as dirty as most other haunts of the hardy Pro- 
vengal fisherman. Strange, too, to see how the 
two streams of life flow on ever side by side, yet 
ever unmingled. The Cannes of the fishermen 
is to this day as unvaried as if the new cosmopol- 
itan winter resort had never grown up, with all 
its Anglo-Russian airs and graces, and its Ger- 
man-American frivolities, round that unpromis- 
ing centre. 

The Rue d’Antibes is the principal shopping 
street of the newer and richer Cannes. If we 
follow it out into the country by its straight 
French boulevard it leads us at last to the funny 
old border city from which it still takes its un- 
pretending name. Antibes itself belongs to that 
very first crop of civilized Provengal towns which 
owe their origin to the sturdy old Phocean 
colonists. It is a Greek city by descent, the 
Antipolis which faced and defended the harbor 
of Nicsea ; and for picturesqueness and beauty it 
has not its equal on the whole picturesque and 
beautiful Riviera. Everybody who has traveled 
by the “ Paris, Lyon, Méditerranée” knows well 
the exquisite view of the mole and harbor as seen 
in passing from the railway. But that charming 
glimpse, quaint and varied as it is, gives by no 
means a full idea of the ancient Phocean city. 
The town stands still surrounded by its bristling 
fortifications, the work of Vauban, pierced by nar- 
row gates in their thickness, and topped with no- 
ble ramparts. The Fort Carré that crowns the 
seaward promontory, the rocky islets, and the two 
stone breakwaters of the port (a small-scale Ge- 
noa), all add to the striking effect of the situation 
and prospect. Within, the place is as quaint and 
curious as without : a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
poor in memorials of Antipolis, but rich in Roman 
remains, including that famous and pathetic in- 
scription to the boy Septentrio, QVI ANTIPOLI IN 
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THEATRO BIDVO SALTAVIT ET PLACVIT. The last 
three words, borrowed from this provincial tomb- 
stone, have become proverbial of the short-lived 
glory of the acter’s art. 

The general aspect of Antibes town, however, 
is at present medieval, or even seventeenth cent- 
ury. <A flavor as of Louis Quatorze pervades the 
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the noisy French drill sergeant resounds all day 
long from the exercise ground by the railway sta- 
tion. Antibes itself is therefore by no means a 
place to stop at; it is the Cap d’Antibes close by 
that attracts now every year an increasing influx 
of peaceful and cultivated visitors. The walks 
and drives are charming; the pine woods, car- 
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whole city, with its obtrusive military air of a 
border fortress ; for, of course, while the Var still 
formed the frontier between France and Italy, 
Antibes ranked necessarily as a strategic post of 
immense importance ; and at the present day, in 
our new recrudescence of military barbarism, great 
barracks surround the fortifications with fresh 
whitewashed walls, and the ** Hun! Deusse !” of 


peted with wild anemones, are a dream of de- 
light; and the view from the Lighthouse Hill 
behind the town is one of the loveliest and most 
varied on the whole round Mediterranean. 

But I must not linger here over the beauties of 
the Cap d’Antibes, but must be pushing onward 
toward Monaco and Monte Carlo. 

It is a wonderful spot, this little Principality of 
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Monaco, hemmed in between the high mountains 
and the assailing sea, and long hermetically cut off 
from all its more powerful and commercial neigh- 
bors. Between the palm-lined boulevards of Nice 
and the grand amphitheatre of mountains that 
shuts in Mentone as with a perfect semicircle of 
rearing peaks, one rugged buttress, the last long 
subsiding spur of the great Alpine axis, runs 
boldly out to seaward, and ends in the bluff rocky 
headland of the Téte de Chien that overhangs 
Monte Carlo. ‘Till very lately no road ever suc- 
ceeded in turning the foot of that precipitous prom- 
ontory: the famous Corniche route runs along 
a ledge high up its beetling side, past the massive 
Roman ruin of Turbia, and looks down from a 
height of 1,500 feet upon the palace of Monaco. 
This mountain bulwark of the Turbia long formed 
the real boundary line between ancient Gaul and 
Liguria; and on its very summit, where the 
narrow Roman road wound along the steep pass 
now widened into the magnificent highway of the 
Corniche, Augustus built a solid square monnu- 
ment to mark the limit between the Province and 
the Italian soil, as well as to overawe the mount- 
aineers of this turbulent region. A round mediz- 
val tower, at present likewise in ruins, crowns the 
Roman work. Here the Alps end abruptly. The 
rock of Monaco at the base is their last ineffectual 
seaward protest. 

And what a rock it is, that quaint ridge of land, 
crowned by the strange capital of that miniature 
principality! Figure to yourself a huge whale 
petrified, as he basks there on the shoals, his back 
rising some 200 feet from the water’s edge, his 
head to the sea, and his tail just touching the 
mainland, and you have a rough mental picture 
of the rock of Monaco. It is, in fact, an isolated 
hillock, jutting into the Mediterranean at the 
foot of the Maritime Alps (a final reminder, as it 
were, of their dying dignity), and united to the 

. Underclilf only by a narrow isthmus at the foot 
of the crag which bears the medieval bastions of 
the prince’s palace. As you look down on it from 
the heights of the Corniche, I have no hesitation 
in saying it forms the most picturesque town site 
in all Europe. On every side, save seaward, huge 
mountains gird it round ; while toward the smil- 
ing blue Mediterranean itself the great rock runs 
outward, bathed by tiny white breakers in every 
part, except where the low isthmus links it to the 
shore; and with a good field glass you can see 
down in a bird’s-eye view into every street and 
courtyard of the clean little capital. The red- 
tiled houses, the white palace with its orderly 
gurdens and quadrangles, the round lIunettes of 
the old wall, the steep cobbled mule path which 
mounts the rock from the modern railway station, 
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all lie spread out before one like a pictorial map, 
painted in the bright blue of Mediterranean seas, 
the dazzling gray of Mediterranean sunshine, and 
the brilliant russet of Mediterranean. roofs. 

There can be no question at all that Monte 
Carlo even now, with all its gewgaw additions, 
is very beautiful: no Haussmann could spoil so 
much loveliness of position; and even the new 
town itself, which grows apace each time I revisit 
it, has a picturesqueness of hardy arch, bold rock, 
well-perched villa, which redeems it to a great- 
extent from any rash charge of common vulgarity. 
All looks like a scene in a theatre at pantomime 
time, not like a prosaic bit of this workaday 
world of ours. Around us is the blue Mediter- 
ranean, broken into a hundred petty sapphire 
bays. Back of us rise tier after tier of Maritime 
Alps, their huge summits clouded in a fleecy mist. 
To the left stands the white rock of Monaco ; to 
the right, the green Italian shore, fading away 
into the purple mountains that guard the Gulf of 
Genoa. Lovely by nature, the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Casino has been made in some 
ways still more lovely by art. From the water’s 
edge terraces of tropical vegetation succeed one 
another in gradual steps toward the grand facade 
of the gambling house; clusters of palms and 
aloes, their base girt by exotic flowers, are thrust. 
cunningly into the foreground of every point in 
the view, so that you see the bay and the mount- 
ains through the artistic vistas thus deftly ar- 
ranged in the very spots where a painter’s fancy 
would have set them. You look across to Monaco. 
past a clump of drooping date branches; you 
catch a glimpse of Bordighera through a frame- 
work of spreading dracenas and quaintly sym- 
metrical fan palms. 

Once more under way, and this time on foot. 
For the road from Monte Carlo to Mentone is 
almost as lovely in its way as that from Nice to 
Monte Carlo. It runs at first among the ever- 
increasing villas and hotels of the capital of 
Chance, and past that sumptuous church, built 
from the gains of the table, which native wit has 
not inaptly christened ‘‘ N6tre Dame de la Rou- 
lette.” There is one point of view of Monaco and 
its bay, on the slopes of the Cap Martin, not far 
from Roquebrune, so beautiful that though I have 
seen it, I suppose; a hundred times or more, I 
can never come upon it to this day without giv- 
ing vent to an involuntary cry of surprise and ad- 
miration. 

Roquebrune itself, which was an Italian Rocea- 
bruna when I first knew it, has a quaint situation 
of its own, and a quaint story connected with it. 
Brown as its own rocks, the tumbled little village 
stands oddly jumbled in and out among huge 


masses of pudding stone, 
which must have fallen at 
some time or other in head- 
long confusion from the 
scarred face of the neigh- 
boring hillside. From the 
Corniche road it is still 
quite easy to recognize the 
bare patch on the mountain 
slope whence the landslip 
detached itself, and to trace 
its path down the hill to its. 
existing position. But local 
legend goes a little farther 
than that : it asks us to believe that the rock fell 
as we see it, with the houses on top; in other 
words, that the village was built before the catas- 
trophe took place, and that it glided down piece- 
meal into the tossed-about form it at present pre- 
sents to us. Be this as it may, and the story 
makes some demand on the hearer’s credulity, it 
is certain that the houses now occupy most pict- 
uresque positions: here perched by twos and 
threes on broken masses of conglomerate, there 
wedged in between two great walls of beetling 
cliff, and yonder again hanging for dear life to 
some slender foothold on the precipitous hillside. 

We reach the summit of the pass. The Bay of 
Monaco is separated from the Bay of Mentone by 
the long, low headland of Cap Martin, covered 
with olive groves and scrubby maritime pines. 
As one turns the corner from Roquebrune by the 
col round the cliff, there bursts suddenly upon 
the view one of the loveliest prospects to be seen 
from the Corniche. At our feet, embowered 
among green lemon and orange trees, Mentone 
half hides itself behind its villas and its gardens. 
In the middle distance the old church, with its 
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tall Italian campanile, stands out against the blue 
peaks of that magnificent amphitheatre. Beyond, 
again, a narrow gorge marks the site of the Pont 
St. Louis and the Italian frontier. Farther east- 
ward the red rocks merge half indistinctly into 
the point of La Mortola, with Mr. Hanbury’s fa- 
mous garden ; then come the cliffs and fortifica- 
tions of Ventimiglia, gleaming white in the sun ; 
and last of all the purple hills that hem in San 
Remo. It is an appropriate approach to a most 
lovely spot ; for Mentone ranks high for beauty, 
even among her bevy of fair sisters on the Ligu- 
rian seaboard. 

Yes, Mentone is beautiful, most undeniably 
beautiful ; and for walks and drives perhaps it 
may bear away the palm from all rivals on that 
enchanted and enchanting Riviera. Five sepa- 
rate valleys, each carved out by its own torrent, 
with dry winter bed, converge upon the sea 
within the town precincts. Four principal rocky 
ridges divide these valleys with their chainlike 
backbone, besides numberless minor spurs branch- 
ing laterally inland. Each valley is threaded by 
a well-made carriage road, and each dividing 
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ridge is climbed bya bridle path and footway. 
|The consequence is that the walks and drives at 
Mentone are never exhausted, and excursions 
among the hills might occupy the industrious 
pedestrian for many successive winters. What 
hills they are, too, those great bare needles and 
pinnacles of rock worn into jagged peaks -and 
points by the ceaseless rain of ages, and looking 


down from their in- 
accessible tops with 
glittering scorn upon 
the green lemon 
groves beneath them. 

The next town on 
the line, Bordighera, 
is better known to 
the world at large as 
a Rivieran winter 
resort, thongh of a 
milder and quieter 
type, I do not say 
than Nice or Cannes, 
but than Mentone or 
San Remo. Bor- 
dighera, indeed, has 
just reached that 
pleasant interme- 
diate stage in the 
evolution of a Mi- 
vieran watering place 
when all positive 
needs of the northern 
stranger are amply 
supplied, while 
erowds and fashion- 
able amusements 
have not yet begun 
to invade its primi- 
tive simplicity. The 
walks and drives on 
every side are charm- 
ing; the hotels are 
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comfortable, and the prices are still by no means 
prohibitive. 

San Remo comes next in order of the cosmo- 
politan winter resorts: San Remo, thickly strewn 
with spectacled Germans, like leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, since the Emperor Frederick chose the 
place for his last despairing rally. The Teuton 
finds himself more at home, indeed, across the 
friendly Italian border 
than in hostile France ; 
and the St. Gotthard 
gives him easy access by 
a pleasant route to these 
nearer Ligurian towns, so 
that the Fatherland has 
now almost annexed San 
Remo, as England has 
annexed Cannes, and 
America Nice and 
Cimiez. Built in the 
evil days of the Middle 
Ages, when every house 
was a fortress and every 
breeze bore a Saracen, 
San Remo presents to-day 
a picturesque labyrinth 
of streets, lanes, vaults 
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ontory, a white mass 
of houses crowning 
some steep point of 
rock, of which Alassio 
alone has as yet any 
pretensions to be con- 
sidered a home for 
northern visitors. At 
Savona an Italian 
cross country line 
(give to such a wide 
berth, O ye wise ones!) 
runs inland to Turin, 


and alleys, only to be surpassed in the quaint through a beautiful mountain district thick with 
neighboring village of Taggia. This is the heart flowers in the springtime, and forms the shortest 


of the earthquake region, 
too; and to protect them- 
selves against that frequent 
and unwelcome visitor, 
whose mark may be seen on 
half the walls in the out- 
skirts, the inhabitants of 
San Remo have strengthen- 
ed their houses by a system 
of arches thrown at varying 
heights across the tangled 
paths, which recalls Algiers 
or Tunis. From certain 
points of view, and especi- 
ally from the east side, San 
Remo thus resembles a huge 
pyramid of solid masonry, 
or a monstrous pagoda hewn 
out by giant hands from a 
block of white freestone. 
As Dickens well worded it, 
one seems to pass through 
the town by going perpetu- 
ally from cellar to cellar. 
‘A romantic railway skirts 
the coast from San Remo to 
Alassio and Savona. It 
forms one long succession 
of tunnels, interspersed with 
frequent breathing spaces 
beside lovely bays, ‘the 
peacock’s neck in hue,” as 
the Laureate sings of them. 
One town after another 
sweeps gradually into view 
round the corner of a prom- 
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route home from the Ligurian resorts via the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel. But he that is well advised 
will take rather the direct line straight on to 
Genoa, and thence to the Italian lakes, which 
break the suddenness of the change from a bask- 
ing Rivieran April to the wintry depths of May in 
England or Scotland. A week at Lugano or 
Locarno lets one down gently. Thence to Lucerne 
and Paris is an easy transition. 


FROM NICE TO MONTE CARLO. 


ONE of the most important points for those who 
think of staying at Nice to consider is the quarter 
in which they should take up their abode. We 
cannot advise anyone who goes there for any pur- 
pose but pleasure to select any one of the hotels 
on the Promenade des Anglais, which are more- 
over, like those on the Quai Masséna and Quai St. 
Jean Baptiste, extremely dear. The most robust 
invalids will be safer in the Carabacel quarter, 
which is well sheltered and has a warm exposure, 
if they do not think it better to retreat quite into 
the country to Cimiez or St. Barthélémy, or some 
such sunny corner. For villas, Cimiez is usually 
recommended, but we rather think that a better 
choice may be made among those which lie on the 
western slope of the hills running from the Ob- 
servatory to the promontory of Mont Boron. 
There has never yet been a hotel in this latter re- 
gion, but we believe that one is to be erected in 
time for this season on the Mont Boron, just be- 
hind Sardou’s unfinished theatre, facing the new 
boulevard which runs across the slope from the 
Potteries to the old Villefranche road. The cli- 
mate of Nice is sharper than that of most of the 
Riviera stations, and is enlivened by a wind which 
comes straight down from the Maritime Alps, and 
is supposed to possess some such revivifying qual- 
ities as are found in the boasted atmosphere of 
Davos Platz or the Engadine. Those who would 
like to enjoy this wind should certainly choose the 
Mont Boron to live upon; others who prefer a 
more sheltered locality will do better at Cimiez or 
Carabacel. The walks and drives are specially de- 
sirable in the neighborhood of Nice, which has an 
unwonted extent of open country behind it. 
Vallon des Fleurs, the Val Obseur and Falicon 
are known to every casual excursionist, but they 
in no way exhaust the capabilities of the district. 
There is the pleasant Valley of the Magnan, from 
which one may ascend to St. Romain and the 
Bellet country. At St. Romain we have seen 
immense red anemones growing in profusion, of 
which the natives invited us to pick our fill, 
though anemones are universally recognized as 
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articles of commerce, and the Nicois holds it his: 
duty to make all he possibly can out of every 
visitor—small blame to him, honest man! con- 
sidering the nuisance they must be to him. But 
the Bellet people are more primitive, and the only 
drawback among them is that so few can speak 
French intelligibly. Look not, however, too con- 
stantly on the wine of Bellet, either when it is red 
or when it is white. The latter generally is most 
appreciated at first, but we think the former 
proves the better when one is accustomed to it. 
Both are rather heady. Then there is the Val de 
Barla and the Val de la Mantega, St. Philippe and 
St. Pierre, the Paillon Valley itself, and the little 
towns in and around it—Drap and Trinité, Peille, 
Peillon and Lagnet. There is no end to the 
pleasant expeditions in the neighborhood of Nice. 
The town itself is as full of attractions. You can 
ramble about in the Old Town if you have an an- 
tiquarian turn; knock about the port if you are 
of a nautical disposition, and confer with the 
boatmen as to when the Namouna is expected or 
what has become of the Lancaster Witch ; you 
can walk or ride on the Promenade des Anglais, 
listen to the band in the Public Garden, spend all 
your money in the shops of the Quai St. Jean 
Baptiste or the Avenue de la Gare, make yourself 
ill on cakes, pains de foie gras, etc., at Rumpel- 
mayer’s, play at petits chevaux in the Casino, hear 
a good opera well performed at the Opera House, 
and generally indulge in mild dissipation. If not- 
mildly inclined, you can also, especially in Car- 
nival time, kick up your heels to any extent that 
you think proper. There are plenty of gambling 
clubs at Nice, where you can lose your money and 
get cheated into the bargain ; the latter privilege 
cannot be enjoyed at Monte Carlo. The Carnival 
is perhaps not in its palmy days, but the shows. 
are as elaborate and the balls and redoutes as up- 
roarious as ever. Speaking of the Carnival, it is. 
as well to warn visitors, especially ladies, not to- 
venture into the streets on the confetti days un- 
less provided with masks and other defensive: 
armor, as people in everyday dress, going about 
their ordinary business, are apt to be roughly 
handled by the mob of maskers. 

Going from Nice eastward we come to one of 
the most lovely pieces of coast in Europe: the 
first glimpse of the Bay of Villefranche as one 
comes round the Mont Boron is at least the most 
beautiful on the Riviera, with the possible excep- 
tion of the little Bay of Porto Fino on the farther 
side of Genoa; nor do we know of anything to 
surpass it elsewhere, unless it be the glorious pros- 
pect of the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, and the 
Sea of Marmora, which is enjoyed from the ceme- 
tery of Scutari, the most perfect spot we have ever 
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seen. We have not much fear of contradiction 
about Villefranche, from the traveler of unpreju- 
diced mind who comes upon it suddenly on a fine 
morning as he turns the corner of the Monaco 
road —or, still better, of the route forestiéve 
higher up—and looks down on the deep-blue bay 
with its steep, rocky sides, the pleasant peninsula 
of the Cap Ferrat—like a sea monster with a 
broken back, profane people will say—the barrier 
of rocks behind Beaulieu, which look so strangely 
like a cardboard stage background, the great bare 
hills behind, and the air of calm and peace which 
extends over all. 

Between Nice and Mentone the pleasant land 
overflows with places of harborage for the foreign 
visitor. On the Bay of Villefranche are few vil- 
las, unless on the eastern side, and of these the 
few above the highroad are smothered in dust all 
day long. One or two below the road are delight- 
ful, their greatest drawback being that at Ville- 
franche, which lies close in the angle of the Mont 
Boron and the Mont Vinaigrier, the sun sets about 
an hour earlier than at Nice. The Cap Ferrat 
promontory, between Villefranche and Beaulieu, 
is covered with villas, many of which are to be 
had at very reasonable rates, especially in the be- 
ginning of the year, if they have not been let 
earlier. A fair proportion of these villas are well 
built, many have nice gardens, and most of them 
are prettily situated, though rarely facing abso- 
lutely south, and command beautiful views. The 
country round is perfect, but the nearest market- 
place is some distance away, and there may be 
some trouble in the management of the commis- 
sariat department. Beaulieu even suffers to some 
extent in this particular, as its shops have not 
progressed in proportion to the rapid rise of prices 
consequent upon the arrival of the herd of Brit- 
ish snobs who flocked to Beaulien on hearing that 
Lord Salisbury was going to build a villa there. 
It is, however, the most comfortable place on the 
coast for some miles, and boasts of three hotels 
and a first-rate restaurant, the well-known Ré- 
serve, where the visitors from Nice and Monte 
Carlo come in crowds to lunch. The visitor who 
has not yet been there is hereby admonished to 
go and do likewise ; it is best to lunch early, say 
about half-past twelve o’clock, before the rush 
comes. 

We do not believe there is any invention of gas- 
tronomical art which is beyond the resources of 
the Réserve of Beaulieu, but the man of mod- 
erate needs can also procure simple and refresh- 
ing viands which will not seriously exhaust his 
pocket. A doutllabaisse and a poulet Beaulieu can 
ruin no one; and with a bottle of decent wine, 
this will suffice for the experienced traveler who is 


prepared to rough it. It used to be the fashion 
to go and eat dowillabaisse at the little fishing vil- 
lage of St. Jean, across the bay, on the Cap Fer- 
rat, but the old restaurant there has been quite 
eclipsed by its new neighbor. Beaulieu also boasts 
of an immense number of little villas; and as it 
lies in a pretty and pleasant country, a perfect 
paradise of flowers, and is securely sheltered from 
the mistral by the hills behind, it does certainly 
present one of the most entirely desirable places 
to live in which the Riviera affords. Only the 
wind, which cannot come in from the north, 
works its way round somehow by the sea, and 
Beaulieu is sometimes exposed to a very unpleas- 
ant cold wind from the sea, which feels like a 
sort of echo of the mistral. One who had lived 
there many years told us that he found the climate 
disagree with him very much, because it was too 
exciting ; we believe he suffered from some nery- 
ous complaint. 

There are many little resting places on this 
well-known strip of coast which often escape the 
casual passer-by. Eza is one—not the queer little 
village perched upon the top of the cliffs, crowned 
with the ruins of the Saracen pirates’ fort, but 
the little cluster of villas which has sprung up 
round the railway station in a beautiful, quiet 
bay—we beg its pardon, it is not called the Bay 
but the Sea of Eza—which, to those who do not 
seek gayety, would make a pleasant enough place 
to stay at. Similarly at Roquebrune, between 
Monte Carlo and Mentone, a few villas have 
found root by the side of the sea, but are content 
to call themselves by the name of the picturesque 
old village on the hill above. Roquebrune, it 
should be mentioned, in days long gone by stood 
on the very top of the hill above, from which one . 
day it began gradually to slide down into the sea, 
till the village priest prayed to its patron saint, 
who stopped it where it now stands about half- 
way down. This story must be true, because 
there is a picture representing the scene in the 
parish church. At La Turbie, west of Monaco, 
there is a great hotel by the sea, which is to be 
opened at last this season, we are told ; but the 
only habitable houses are 1,500 feet higher, near 
the village, which was once a posting station of 
some importance on the great old Corniche road. 
The road by the sea is quite a modern invention. 
A friend who had not seen the coast for thirty 
years told us that the only way to get at Monaco 
from Nice in his day was either by 4 small steamer 
which ran between them, or by driving to La Tur- 
bie and riding down from there on mules. In 
those days there was a small town on the Monaco 
peninsula, but where La Condamine and Monte 
Carlo now stand nothing but rocks and rough 
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grass, on which a few goats were generally to be clude his special guard of honor. A Monegasque 
seen. There is not even yet a direct carriage road staff officer is probably the most magnificently 
from Monte Carlo to La Turbie, but we are threat- attired warrior in Europe. The rank and file of 
ened with a funicular railway. 


The Princi- 
pality of Mo- 
naco is an ex- 
tremely inter- 
esting locality 
for many rea- 
sons. The 
frontier is not 
extensive, but 
it is possible 
to walk three 
miles straight 
on without 
entering the 
territories of 
the adjacent 
French Re- 
public—for a 
person who 
knows the 
country, that 


is. The population ex- 
ceeds that of two other 
European nations, the 
Principality of Liechten- 
stein and the Republic of 


San Marino. 


of government is an ab- 
solute monarchy, 
present sovereign being 
His Highness Albert 
Prince of Monaco, Duke 


of Valentinois, 


and Mayenne, Prince of 
Chateau - Porcien, 
quis des Baux, of Chilly 
and of Guiscard, Count 
of Carlades and of Long- 
jumeau, of Ferrette, Bel- 
fort, Thann and Rose- 


mont, etc. 


“ The Turk, that two and fifty 
kingdoms hath,” 


has hardly a more mag- 
nificent array of titles. 
His highness is at the 
head of an army number- 
ing almost eighty men, 
officers included, and a 
.corps of gendarmerie more 
than forty strong; these 
calculations do not i 


the army, though less splendid, are also worthy of 
admiration; having but light 
duties, they can give their minds 
wholly and entirely to the cultiva- 
tion of the mustache, in which de- 
partment they fear no competition. 


BORDIGHERA. 
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The Prince of Monaco treats upon equal terms 
with foreign potentates, and sends envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Paris and 
to the Vatican. It is comforting to live under 
the protection of such a monarch, and his domin- 
ions are certainly among the most beautiful that 
any earthly sovereign can reign over. ‘The penin- 
sula of Monaco itself—perhaps we should say the 
capital—is the most striking ; but Monte Carlo 
has quite as pretty accessories, if it was not dis- 
figured by the Casino, which is probably the most 
hideous building in existence. It is a pleasant 
spot from every point of view ; to those who are, 
unfortunately, careless of the beauties of the 
scenery, it may still appeal as being essentially a 
place of creature comforts. A dinner at the Hotel 
de Paris—a good dinner, that is—is a thing to 
think fondly of in after days; and the Paris by 
no means stands alone in this respect. Do not 
the French give to their innkeepers the title of 
restaurateurs, as to those who bring comfort to 
the unfortunate ? and are the vicissitudes of fort- 
une anywhere more remarkable than at Monte 
Carlo ? 

It is thus that the blessed memory lingers in 
our mind of a certain dish of gray mullet at the 
Ifotel Monte Carlo, at a time when the prospect 
before us was black indeed, and the payment of 
a necessary hotel bill at Mentone seemed to hang 


in the balance. But why dwell on these harrow- 
ing details ? Fortune, who had perhaps been 
having a good dinner herself somewhere, became 
again propitious, and we crossed the Italian front- 
ier next day with a light heart and a more or less 
heavy pocket. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to say something 
about the Casino. Nobody need play who wishes 
to enjoy all the privileges thereof. ‘The exchang- 
ing of your visiting card at the door for an official 
(gratuitous) card of admission makes you abso- 
lutely free of the place, the reading rooms, the 
music rooms, and all. You can hear an excel- 
lent concert performed by a first-rate orchestra ; 
if you go to the theatre at night you must pay 
for your place, but otherwise everything is open 
to you free, and you need never play, or go near 
the playrooms, unless you like. You cannot 
even hear the sound of the play going on unless 
you deliberately show your card once more to the 
special official who stands at the. door of the 
rooms, and enter of your own accord. For our 
own part, we consider it more moral to play, es- 
pecially if you consider the gambling house as an 
abuse which ought to be removed. For the play- 
ers, at least, are doing their best to win from the 
proprietors some of the money which enables 
them to keep it up, while those who only enjoy 
the other entertainments, which the success of 
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the bank has enabled the latter to provide, ap- 
pear to rejoice with them over the spoils of the 
victims. Not that we believe much in those vic- 
tims ; of course there will always be a few luna- 
tics who ought not to be at large, and who would, 
no doubt, have made equal fools of themselves in 
some other way if they had not come to Monte 
Carlo, like the young lady who recently com- 
mitted suicide after having played the game of 
a hopeless maniac at the tables, apparently in a 
frantic search after excitement, for of winning, 
or even of not losing, she could have had no 
rational idea. 

This last is the only case of suicide consequent 
upon losses at Monte Carlo which we have person- 
ally known to stand examination. In the vivid 
imaginations of various Societies for the Abolition 
of State-protected Vice, suicides occur every day, 
often in the rooms, themselves, in the presence— 
if the stories were true—of dozens of English 
people of both sexes, most of whom, while pri- 
vately staking a five-franc piece or two, would be 
perfectly charmed by the opportunity to write an 
account of such a disaster to an English paper, 
and draw a fitting moral therefrom. It is very 
painful to decide that all the supposed disas- 
ters are deliberate fabrications, but we fear it 
is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. A 
year or two ago a communication was sent to the 
English papers announcing that fourteen suicides 
had taken place at Monte Carlo during the Carni- 
val week. The British Consul was absent at the 
time on leave—perhaps this was known to the 
authors of the legend—and consequently unable 
to inquire at once into the question ; but on his 
return he could soon declare authoritatively that 
the whole story was a perfectly groundless inven- 
tion. Some years earlier, in the winter of 1883-84, 
there was a grand chance, as it seemed, for the 
enemies of the Casino. A young American of 
considerable property committed suicide at New 
York almost immediately after his arrival from 
Europe. The cause of his act could hardly be in 
doubt, as it was proved that the unfortunate man 
had come straight home from Monaco by the most 
direct route. Doubtless he had lost all his money 
in that den of iniquity, and one of those strange, 
pathetic impulses which come over men at the 
Jast had brought him back to die in his native 
country. It seemed almost a shame to overthrow 
such a pretty story, but, unfortunately, it was 
proved that the gentleman in question had won 
heavily at Monte Carlo, and, like a wise man, had 
secured his winnings and started home with them 
at once. On his way home he fell into the hands 
of some of the sharpers who ply their trade on 
the Atlantic liners, and was not only stripped of 
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his winnings and all his ready money, but also 
had to give I O U’s for large sums, practically 
exhausting his whole capital ; so that on his ar- 
rival, after making arrangements for the payment 
of these liabilities, he shot himself in a fit of des- 
peration. It is interesting to note that at Monte 
Carlo he could only have played with the actual 
cash he had with him, promissory notes not being 
permitted—a very valuable safeguard. 

A special correspondent of the European edi- 
tion of the New York Herald, writing from Nice, 
December 15th, 1892, says: ‘‘ The Herald holds 
it a duty, and would be the first to publish any 
actual suicide or other gross scandal which oc- 
curred at Monte Carlo. It is therefore but just 
that its readers should be cautioned against the 
exaggerated accounts which have been circulated 
lately, in some instances solely for the purpose of 
chantage, and which have been copied in good 
faith by the Telegraph and other leading London 
papers. During the past ten days no fewer than 
six suicides have been reported in the local press, as 
having taken place on the Littoral, and although 
not one of these suicides has occurred within 
miles of the Principality of Monaco, they were all 
attributed to losses at Monte Carlo. It now trans- 
pires that four of these suicides were owing to 
losses incurred in the Panama affair, and the 
other two were either Israelites or Mohamme- 
dans, belonging to a class which would find it 
difficult to obtain access to the principality, much 
less to the gambling rooms, and who had evi- 
dently found their way into a department of 
France where mendicity is forbidden.” 

We should hardly advise the ordinary traveler, 
whether he play or not, to establish himself at 
Monte Carlo. It is very pretty, no doubt, but it 
is extremely dear, the inhabitants holding that 
people who come there do so with the intention 
of spending money ; if they didn’t, they would go 
elsewhere. Besides, the regular Monte Carlists 
are not amusing people to talk to, though their 
ways are sometimes funny enough. It is tedious 
to hear of nothing from morning to night but the 
reason why your neighbor won or lost the last 
time he played, especially as the wretched man 
knows all the time that he proses that you cannot 
possibly want to hear him, for no man upon earth 
ever believed in his neighbor’s system. We have 
known a few unfortunate people who believed in 
their own, and Heaven knows what has become of 
them by this time. Mentone is a better place to 
stay at. People will tell you that Mentone is de- 
pressing because there are so many invalids about ; 
but this drawback we regard as mythical. ‘There 
is a flourishing population of healthy visitors, 
chiefly German, who spend all their days at Monte 
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Carlo—for the trains suit very well, and there are 
only five miles to go. 

The little town of St. Raphael, which is prob- 
ably an offshoot of the very ancient city of Fréjus, 
a mile or two to the west, was first brought into 
notice by M. Alphonse Karr, and is now perhaps 
chiefly popular as a bathing station in summer, 
when many French visitors of such dignity as a 
republic allows honor it with their presence. In 


winter it is not gay. The situation is pretty, so 


is the view, commanding the whole 
line of coast, which here turns 
sharply to the south, as far as St. 
Tropez. There is a plage, which is 
a considerable distiuction on this 
coast, where real seabeaches are un 
common. The coast is strewn with 
splendid red porphyry rocks with 
green veins, in the sea and out of 
it. The town lies on the verge of 
the great Estérel forest. But we 
would hardly recommend our trav- 
eling friends to stop there. St. Raphael is not 
dull, it is melancholy. 

We have not left ourselves space to say more 
about Mentone than that it is very snugly shel- 
tered by the hills, which here approach very near 
to the shore; but there are bolt holes, in the 
shape of two narrow valleys, which lead to a most 
delightful country behind. It is usually warm, 
and is one of the safest stations for people with 
weak chests ; probably San Remo and Costebelle 
alone compete with it in this respect. We should 
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advise visitors to select a house or hotel on the 
east bay, familiarly known to the inhabitants as 
the baie des Anglais or the baie du Docteur Ben- 
nett. We have no time to cross the frontier; but 
we may just mention that San Remo is warm and 
sheltered, its surroundings are pretty and its cli- 
mate mild, as is also its atmosphere, natural, 
moral and social. It is very pleasant for a short 
stay, but perhaps rather enervating if one remains 


‘there long ; at any rate, it is vastly preferable to 
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the dreary, flat, stale and unprofitable plain in 
which the newer part of Bordighera is situated. 
The old town is delightful, but nobody could live 
there. There is, however, a cheap little hotel— 
we think it is called the Hotel Windsor—on the 
slope of the Capo 8. Ampeglio, which we have 
always regarded in our mind’s eye as the one 
place in which life in Bordighera would be sup- 
portable. The Hinterland of Bordighera and San 
Remo yields to no other part of the coast in in- 
terest and beauty. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


t= LL day the rain had fallen. 

The mountain road was 
drenched and gullied, and 
strewn thick with October 
leaves. Through the pines 
and oaks that bordered it 
on either side the wind tore 
in tremendous gusts. <A 
dreary night was falling in 
that high Berkshire soli- 
tude. Dense and black the clouds hung over- 
head, and at this, the hour of sunset, they showed 
no rift—no sign of breaking. 

Up a spur in the difficult road a shabby car- 
riage toiled. The sorry, jaded beast that drew 
it, quite unequal to the exertion demanded of 
him, strained and panted wearily. The driver's 
head was sunk disconsolately in his oilskin coat. 
Hie jerked the reins and plied the whip moodily. 
Inside the vehicle sat two persons—a man and 
woman. 

The former, a youth of one and twenty, was as 
dark as a Spaniard and as handsome as Antinons. 
His companion, younger by four or five years, 
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was a petite blonde, a delicate, childish creature, - 


with a small, anxious face, as colorless now as 
chalk. Shuddering nervously, she looked out 
through the carriage window. 

“* What a dreadful night !” she said, and her 
voice had a ring of terror in it.’ ‘Is this really 
the road to Lymewood, Mark ?” 

“* It’s not likely to be any other,” answered the 
young fellow, ungraciously. ‘Good ILeaven ! 
Myrtle, one would think you were a child, afraid 
of darkness and bogies !” 
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CHAPTER JI. 


“* But the mountain seems so wild and lonely ! 
We have not seen a house or a human. being for 
miles.” 

«*So much the better.” 

‘‘The night is falling fast. 
away, Mark ?” 

«* Yes—no—I haven’t the first idea. 
silly questions.” 

“The jolting of this carriage makes me ill.” 

“* Stuff and nonsense !” 

She burst into tears. 

“©You are very cross and rude, Mark! Some- 
times I think you have quite ceased to love me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

““Men cease to love, and women, too, every 
day in the week, and the world goes on in its 
usual fashion.” 

His sneering tone struck a deadly chill to her 
heart. She stopped weeping, and looked at him. 

«© Mark !” 

«Well ?” 

“Perhaps you would like to be rid of me alto- 
gether !” 

Ile frowned. 

“Don’t be a fool, Myrtle!” and then, with 
brutal candor, ‘‘ By Jove! there’s no such luck 
for me !” 

* For weeks she had lived in the shadow of com- 
ing trouble—for weeks she had known that he 
no longer cared for her. Yet now his words left 
her stunned and dazed. 

“‘ Mark, you cannot mean 

“Yes,” he interrupted, roughly ; “‘ why should 
I attempt to deny it longer ? I am tired of you 
—thoroughly, exhaustively tired ! You know that 
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Don’t ask 
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my affairs are in an infernal state. I’ve made 
ducks and drakes of my inheritance—haven’t a 
dollar left to bless myself with. Remember the 
sums that I’ve lost at cards in the last twelve 
months. Fortune turned her back on me the 
day I married you. And Anthony will give me 
no money— indeed, he threatens to disown me 
altogether, for what he calls my mad courses. 
Good Heaven! under these circumstances a wife 
is like a millstone around my neck! Betwixt you 
and my pig-headed brother, it’s a wonder I am 
not, as the Scotch say, clean daft.” 

She heard only the fisrt part of this outbreak. 
Her violet eyes grew wide and dark with horror. 

“© You are tired of me, Mark !” she gasped ; ‘‘ of 
me, your wife! And twelve months ago——” 

“Bother twelve months ago !” he interrupted, 
sharply. ‘‘A man don’t care to be reminded of 
his own idiocy. We must face the present now— 
leave the past alone. I have found a comfortable 
home for you at Lymewood. In the solitude of 
these hills one is completely shut from the world. 
I fancy you might stay indefinitely in Berkshire 
and never encounter a familiar face. Cultivate 
contentment, Myrtle, and all will be well.” 

She stared at him blankly. 

«Surely you mean to remain with me, Mark— 
you will not leave me at Lymewood alone ?” 

He set his teeth. The moment had come—he 
would no longer dissemble. 

“« Be reasonable, Myrtle,” he answered. ‘‘ Have 
I not told you that I must go immediately to 
Crag Head —that I must see Anthony? My 
purse is empty. Ihave to depend on him to fill 
it again.” 

“Yes, yes; but take me with you, Mark. 
Whither you go, I will go also.” 

“‘Tmpossible !” he answered, shortly. ‘It is 
necessary for me to appear before Anthony unen- 
cumbered.” 

Her searching eyes never left his handsome, ir- 
ritated face. 

‘“Why should Anthony Daryl object to the 
presence of your wife at Crag Head ?” 

‘“‘He knows nothing of my entanglement with 
you, and in his ignorance he has chosen a woman 
for me to marry—an heiress. She’s old, I fear, 
and passée, but he understands that my need is 
urgent, and that I cannot afford to be fastidious, 
However, the precious dunderhead should have 
told me before. It was only a week ago that he 
wrote, disclosing his scheme. I made haste to 
secure winter quarters for you at Lymewood, but 
I felt certain you would raise a hurricane about 
my ears. Anthony was always stupid. He treats 
me as thotgh I was still a boy.” 

«*Do you call your marriage with me an entan- 
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glement ?” she demanded, in a queer, bewildered 
tone. 

Cruel and reckless he certainly was, but he 
shifted, his gaze uneasily from her colorless face. 

‘* You may call it marriage, if you like,” he 
sneered. ‘J, having a decent regard for the 
truth, prefer the word entanglement.” 

She started wildly up in the carriage. 

«© Mark !” she cried ; ‘‘ my husband !” 

“‘Sit down !” he answered, savagely; then went 
on: ‘‘I am no more your husband than is that 
clown on the seat outside. You eloped with me. 
We were in great haste. A man who pretended 
to be a justice of the peace tied the knot. He 
was & loose fish, with no proper authority to per- 
form a marriage ceremony. For weeks I’ve been 
trying to nerve myself to tell you the truth, Myr- 
tle. Come, be reasonable. Unpleasant as the sit- 
uation is, let us make the best of it.” 

“‘T am not your wife, Mark. Daryl—I have 
never been your wife ?” 

“No; but in Heaven’s name compose your- 
self. You shall be properly provided for at Lyme- 
wood, and I will settle what money I can upon 
you. After that, I mean to go to Anthony and 
make terins for myself.” 

The shock was sudden and terrible. Myrtle 
reeled and fell back in her seat, helpless, speech- 
less, as though she had received a mortal blow. 

Meanwhile the carriage was rattling on up the 
steep ascent. At every step the gullies grew 
deeper, the rain poured with increasing fury. 
The driver began to swear audibly. 

“‘T’m blessed if the beast ain’t clean blowed, 
sir!” he shouted to Daryl. ‘‘ We'll have to stop, 
and rest a bit. Never saw such a God-forsaken 
road in all my days—it’s enough to kill Baalam’s 
ass. Looks as if nobody tried to live in these 
parts, and small wonder. You won’t ketch me 
ag’in over sich a route, when the rain is coming 
down like cats and dogs. No, sir, not for any 
money !” 

Daryl made no answer, for at that moment the 
girl inside the carriage recovered her senses with 
a sharp scream. In genuine alarm he bent over 
her. She thrust him violently away. 

“‘Liar! perjurer!” she hissed, struggling to 
open the door of the vehicle. ‘‘I understand 
you now! I have been tricked, deceived, duped ! 
And now you would cast me off—you would deny 
me the name of wife! My curse upon you, Mark 
Daryl! I call God to hear me say it—my bit- 
terest curse upon you! And you think I will go 
on to Lymewood now, and accept shelter and 
money from you ? Never! I would die sooner ! 
Open the carriage door—I must alight here ! 
Open it, I say, or I will tear it from its place !” 
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She was like a mad thing. Her violet eyes had 
grown black and wide with horror and anguish. 
Her delicate, childish face was distorted. Stung, 
perhaps, with remorse—for he was too young to be 
utterly hardened—Daryl sought to restrain her. 

“¢ What’s the use of all this now, Myrtle? Of 
course you must go on to Lymewood. Sit down 
— pray, pray sit down ; don’t make a scene before 
this bumpkin of a driver! I’m not so bad as you 
think. If Anthony will give me an allowance 
T’ll marry you yet in proper form —yes, ’pon 
honor, I will.” 

But she knew the man with whom she had to 
deal. She tore from her hand a plaim gold ring 
—her wedding ring—and dashed it full in his 
handsome face. 

“©You dare to take the word honor on your 
lips !” she cried —“‘ you / Hypocrite! word of 
yours I will never believe again! Go to your 
brother with my story, and let him judge be- 
tween us. Tell him how you wooed and won 
the foolish child of sixteen—tell him that you 
knew from the first our marriage was not genu- 
ine—that you meant it to end like this—that you 
deliberately set yourself to wreck my whole life— 
that I have seen your love waning day by day, 
and patiently borne every form of neglect and 
cruelty. And now—oh, shame! oh, misery !— 
you crush me with the deepest, deadliest wrong 
that woman can suffer !” 

“‘Myrtle, I beg you, don’t attempt high trag- 
edy 3? 

With frantic desperation she shook the car- 
riage door again. 

‘‘ Bid that driver stop, Mark Daryl, or I will 
hurl myself into the road. I cannot breathe shut 
up here with you—I am dying !” 

He was obliged to yield to her mood. 

‘‘ Hold, man !” he called to the grumbler out- 
side. ‘‘ We'll make the rest of our journey on 
foot.” 

The vehicle stopped. Myrtle leaped down into 
the road, and Daryl followed her. The driver 
blinked hard at the pair. 

“‘Lord save us! It’s a good five miles to 
Lymewood still, and the woods are as black as 
pitch, sir. How’s the lady ever going to git 
on——” 

“‘T’ll take care of the lady, idiot. Here’s your 
money. Down the mountain with you! If this 
old rattletrap overturns, and your neck is broken 
on the way, why, my best wishes will be happily 
fulfilled.” 

The man pocketed his money with an air of be- 
wilderment. 

“¢ You’re a queer one, sir,” he grinned. ‘On 
sich a night not many folks would choose to walk 
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when they could as well ride. But it’s your own 
affair.” He extricated his horse’s legs from the 
mud, and turned the exhausted creature about. 
“*T wish you a safe journey,” he chuckled, 
“though I can swear it won’t be a dry one.” 

And the next moment he was rattling off down 
the mountain, only too glad to be released from 
his bargain with Mr. Daryl. 

The young fellow hurried after Myrtle. She 
was already far in advance, flying off through the 
darkness like a hunted hare. He came up with 
her, at last, under the storm-blown trees, and 
caught her angrily by the arm. 

«You mad girl! Do you want to be lost on 
the mountain ? <A pretty plight we are in now— 
afoot in this abominable wilderness, without a 
guide, and Lymewood five miles away!” 

She turned upon him a wild white face. He 
tried to throw his own coat on her shoulders, but 
she tossed it scornfully off. 

“‘T have already told you that Iam nof¢ going 
to Lymewood,” she’said. 

‘*Pooh! Be reasonable.” 

‘‘I know of another and better refuge.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It cannot be found to-night.” 

She laughed weirdly. 

“ But it is close at hand, Mark—yes, it is here 
—here!” 

‘What the deuce do you mean ?” 

Like lightning she whipped from the bosom of 
her dress something bright and ominous—a toy 
pistol. He tried to snatch it from her. 

‘Myrtle ! that’s the article I missed from my 
traps this morning. And you had it all the while, 
you little lunatic! Drop the thing, for God’s 
sake !” 

But she was too quick for him. The muzzle of 
the weapon already pressed her heart. 

“‘T leave my curse upon you. Do not forget— 
my curse sd 

Then a dull report echoed through the wood. 
The smoking pistol and the young figure dropped 
together on the wet, leaf-strewn earth. In utter 
consternation Daryl fell on one knee beside the 
girl. 

“Myrtle! Merciful Heaven! how was I to 
know that you would take the matter so seriously ? 
Confound this sort of woman! Myrtle! Myrtle! 
Speak to me !” 

There was no answer. He lifted her fair head, 
tried to look into her face. Something warm and 
wet, that was not rain, smeared his hands. 

“* My God !” he cried ; ‘‘ she is dead !” 

The whole mountain seemed to echo the awful 
words. He heard them in the black sky, in the 
surging treetops. A terrible fright seized himn— 
the panic of a guilty man, hopelessly condemned 
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by his own conscience. Ife laid the blond head 
back on the drenched earth; his whole frame 
shook, as if from palsy. ; 

<‘T have murdered her !” he muttered. 

He looked at his hands—they were red with 
blood. He leaned over her again, seeking breath, 
motion, some pulse of life in the prostrate body. 
Alas! he found none. She lay at his feet in 
dumb reproach, in mute but terrible accusation— 
asight to appall the hardest heart. She had cursed 
him, and died! 

Mark Daryl was not a brave man, and now his 
cowardice could find expression only in one way. 
Ile cast an apprehensive glance around; then 
turning suddenly from the fair lifeless body, he 
dashed into the thickest of the wood, and fled 
from that dreadful spot, as though pursued by all 
the legions of the bottomless pit. 
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Tre rain continued to pour. Darker and ever 
darker grew the mountain road. Presently a thud 
of hoofs sounded through the clamor of the ele- 
ments, and a horse and rider swung around a bend 
in the wild way. The man carried a lantern in 
one hand, and with the other jerked insistently 
at the brute’s rein. 

«Come, come, Polly,” he urged. “It’s a rough 
night. Get up, old girl. There’s a warm stall 
waiting at the manse, and a full measure of oats.” 

Thus encouraged, Polly quickened her pace. 
She was a fat beast of uncertain age, and for years 
she had carried the Rev. Paul Rainsford safely 
over every road on Bear Mountain. Now, how- 
ever, to his infinite amazement, she shied sud- 
denly, violently, nearly unseating the worthy man. 

«Tut! tut!” he cried, recovering his proper 
position with difficulty ; ‘what ails you, foolish 
brute ?” 

He lifted his lantern and began to peer into the 
surrounding darkness. Close before him lay some 
strange object, huddled in a heap at the foot of a 
tree. Mr. Rainsford sprang out of his saddle. 

“‘Stand quite still, Polly,” he said, ‘‘and let 
us see what manner of thing we have stumbled 
upon.” 

It was the body of a young girl, stretched stark 
and motionless on the sodden earth, with face up- 
turned to the pouring night sky. Was she dead, 
or swooning ? Me laid his hand on her heart, 
but withdrew it quickly, wet, and—oh, horror !— 
red. The Rey. Paul was a man of prompt ac- 
tion. Without further ado he lifted the girl in 
his arms, mounted Polly again, and supporting 
his hapless burden as best he could, started for 
Bear Mountain Manse. 


even voice. 
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This was a cottage, two miles distant, on an- 
other road that wound away through the wild 
hills in an opposite direction from Lymewood. 
The house nestled in a green hollow adjoining a 
white church, where the Rey. Paul Rainsford was 
wont to gather his flock. A small village sur- 
rounded it, and overhead towered purple peaks 
and line upon line of fringing wood. A quiet, 
peaceful spot, far removed from the hubbub of 
the world. 

As Polly, on the wet and windy night of which 
I write, reached the gate that opened into the 
manse garden, she gave vent to her pent-up feel- 
ings in a rejoicing neigh. 

At this sound the cottage door opened, and a 
faded, gentle-looking woman of thirty appeared 
on the threshold. 

“© You are late, brother,” she called, in a sweet, 
«‘ Did you find poor Pierson alive ? 
His house is five miles away, and you must be 
drenched. Oh, oh! Who—vwhat have you there, 
Paul ?” as the lamp in her hand shone full on 
her brother, in his dripping mackintosh, and the 
strange burden which he bore. 

‘Tt is an unknown woman, Cicely,” replied 
the minister. ‘I found her lying in the Joneli- 
est spot on Bear Mountain. She is hurt — 
wounded. Call Hannah. There! Careful — 
careful !” as a stout servant rushed to the door, 
and both maid and mistress reached to re- 
ceive the girl from Mr. Rainsford’s arms. ‘* Yes, 
poor Pierson is dead, Cicely —I did not leave 
him till he had drawn his last breath. Gn my 
homeward ride across the Bear I stumbled on 
this unfortunate woman.” 

“Luckily, the doctor is at home to-night,” 
cried Miss Cicely. ‘See! there’s a light in his 
office window yonder. Run, Ike !”’— to a small 
boy, who had seized Polly’s bridle to lead her to 
shelter —‘ tell him he is wanted instantly at the 
manse !” 

Ike left Polly standing in the rain, with her in- 
dignant ears laid back even with her head, and 
scuttled across the street for the village doctor. 
And Miss Cicely and Hannah bore Myrtle up 
the manse stair to a pretty, white chamber un- 
der the eaves, and there laid her upon a warm, 
downy bed, scented with dried rose leaves and 
lavender. T'ive minutes later the doctor made 
his appearance, and proceeded to examine the ap- 
parently lifeless body. 

“ Merciful Heaven! It isa very young girl— 
a mere child !” cried Miss Cicely, in a shocked 
tone, as the wraps were removed from the prone 
figure, and the still, white face was revealed. ‘Is 
she dead, doctor ?” 

“‘T should say not,” answered the medical man. 
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cheerfully. ‘* Here is a wound very near the “But I want to die!” she shrieked. ‘I will 
heart. Well, that was a narrow escape !” for the not live!—you must not make me. I ask for 


bullet had plowed a red track over the girl’s 
bosom, and glanced away into her round, white 
arm. ‘We will bring her to consciousness in a 
few moments.” 

With the help of Hannah and Miss Rainsford 
he extracted the bullet and dressed the wound. 
Miss Cicely noticed that the sufferer’s clothing 
was of fine rich texture, and that her hands were 
exceedingly white and delicate. 

‘She is a lady,” she said, with decision, ‘‘ and 


nothing but death !” 

And, weak from loss of blood, she fell back in 
another swoon, as deep and prolonged as the first. 

“Tum !” said the doctor; ‘‘this is a case of 
attempted suicide! I'll wager my head that she 
fired the bullet herself. Watch her closely, Miss 
Cicely, and keep her as quiet as possible. If her 
constitution is sound, she’ll pull through all 
right.” 


“A suicide !” sniffed Hannah. ‘* What next, 


‘‘SHE FASTENED ON HIM A PIERCING LOOK.” 


an utter stranger among these hills. 
thing !” 

Presently a feeble, fluttering breath came to the 
livid lips; the heavy lids trembled. Myrtle looked 
up into Miss Rainsford’s bending face. 

“Oh,” she groaned, in poignant disappoint- 
ment, “am I not dead ?” 

“No, tndeed !” answered Miss Cicely. ‘* You 
are alive, my dear—safe—and with friends.” 

An unspeakable dismay and anguish appeared 
in the girl’s wan face. She tried to rise on her 
pillow. 


Poor little 


I wonder ? The manse is a regular ’sylum. Miss 
Cicely and the minister spend most of their time 
and substance watching unfortinat folks. We’ve 
no priests nor Levites under this roof, to pass that 
sort by.” 

“‘ True,” assented the doctor ; ‘ our rash young 
friend has fallen into good hands ;” and with that 
he gave his instructions for the night and de- 
parted. 

Throughout all the surrounding hill country 
the Rev. Paul Rainsford and his spinster sister 
were known as saintly people, never weary in well- 
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doing. The minister was a gentle, serious man— 
a born student, with the face of an ascetic, and a 
heart responsive to every cry of human want and 
woe. He possessed a deeply religious nature, and 
an enormous knowledge of books. His twin sis- 
ter, Miss Ciccly, came and went in the mountain 
parish like a tireless angel of mercy. A sweet, 
unselfish woman, she lived wholly in her brother, 
saw everything with his eyes, and asked for no 
deeper joy than that of sharing his work. 

A merciful Providence had appointed this ad- 
mirable pair of creatures to care for Myrtle in 
her dire necessity. While Miss Cicely prepared 
to assume the duties of nurse at the bedside of 
her unbidden guest, the Rev. Paul, in his study 
below stairs, was kneeling alone, praying fervently 
for the stranger’s recovery, and giving thanks 
that she had escaped the sin of self-murder. 

Days passed. 

Myrtle’s wound healed ; strength returned to 
her; yet she lay, like a broken lily, on her white 
bed in the low manse chamber. Neither hope 
nor joy came back with healing. Ter little wan 
face wore the apathy of a great despair ; her vio- 
let eyes were as sombre as though the horror of 
that night on the storm-swept mountain would 
never more depart from her. 

‘© My dear,” said Miss Cicely, as she gently 
stroked the girl’s thin hand, ‘‘you have had a 
narrow escape from death.” 

Myrtle was gazing straight out through the 
window to the purple mountain peaks frowning 
against the autumn sky. 

“Tam sorry,” she shuddered, ‘so sorry to live, 
Miss Cicely !” 

“Don’t say that, poor child—strive to feel 
grateful for God’s mercy. How came you alone 
on Bear Mountain that night, and is it true that 
you tried to take your own life ?” 

“It is true,” acknowledged Myrtle, bitterly. 
**T tried and—failed! Your other question I 
cannot answer !” 

Miss Cicely looked as she felt—horrified. 

«But a young creature like you! What conld 
have goaded you to such a deed ?—something 
dreadful, I am sure.” 

‘“<That is my secret,” answered Myrtle; ‘let 
me keep it—don’t try to force it from me. You 
have been very patient and forbearing, Miss 
Cicely—you have shown me great kindness and 
compassion. Add one thing more to the debt 
I owe you: ask me nothing about myself or my 
sorrows.” 

The plaintive tone went to the elder woman’s 
heart. Already this stranger, with her wasted 
cheeks and tragic eyes, had made a place for her- 
self in Miss Cicely’s affections. 
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«* But you will give us some name by which to 
call you, my dear ?” she pleaded. 

The girl shivered. 

“Call me Myrtle,” she answered —‘‘ Myrtle 
Ferris.” 

“‘ Have you not relatives or friends with whom 
we ought to communicate, child ? Once or twice, 
when you were delirious, we heard you mutter 
something about ‘ Mark.’” 

The frightened blood leaped into Myrtle’s cheek, 
and then faded, leaving her paler than before. 

*“‘T have no friends,” she cried, with nervous 
vehemence —‘‘no kindred! I am utterly alone 
in the world.” 

‘Alone in the world!” echoed Miss Cicely, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Dear me! what a sad 
thing to say! And you will not give me your 
confidence ?” 

“‘T cannot—I must not.” 

Miss Cicely leaned and kissed the young stran- 
ger; then went below, to a plain little study, 
where her brother sat writing at a table. She 
told him of her conversation with the guest of 
the house. 

‘The poor child is growing strong again,’ 
sighed Miss Cicely, ‘‘ but a deep melancholy has 
settled upon her, Paul. All my efforts cannot 
lift the cloud. She is gentle and affectionate, 
grateful and docile, but she will not talk about 
herself—she will tell me nothing of her past life. 
Paul, do you think she can be meditating another 
attempt at self-destruction ?” 

The minister laid down his pen. In the fire- 
light his fine, thin face betrayed a shadow of 
anxiety. 

“‘God forbid! Do not vex her with questions, 
my dear Cicely. Some day, of her own accord, 
she will tell her story.” 

«And meanwhile, Paul ?” 

‘*Make her as happy as you can. It is plain 
that she has suffered grievously. The manse is 
her home so long as she wishes to remain here.” 

Winter came. The steep roads were choked 
with snowy drifts. Bear Mountain stood up, a 
huge, dazzling monster in the pale bleak light. 
Hoar frost glittered on its pines and hemlocks; 
all its noisy little torrents were chained in white 
silence. One December night, full of roaring 
winds and whirling sleet, a feeble wail was heard 
in the manse, and Miss Cicely Rainsford laid a 
new-born infant in Myrtle Ferris’s arms. 

«« My dear,” she said, ‘‘ here is your son.” 

The unhappy mother tried to push the child 
from her. 

«Was I not wretched enough without this 
crowning sorrow ?” she cried, wildly. ‘* Take it 
away. I hate it—I hate it !” 
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Miss Cicely was shocked beyond measure. 

““ You hate your own baby, Myrtle? Look at 
him ; he is beautiful—a child without a blemish. 
‘You must be beside yourself.” 

The girl stared in horror at the atom of hu- 
manity, newly ushered into a cold, cruel world. 

“It is like him!” she shuddered — ‘his im- 
age! Qh, take it out of my sight, Miss Cicely ! 
I shall loathe it always for that dreadful like- 
ness !” 

Miss Cicely had been kept in doubt long 
enough. She seized this opportunity to clear 
up a cloudy matter. 

“‘ Myrtle,” she said, ‘‘ you mean that the child 
resembles your husband.” 

“*My husband!” screamed the white, weak 
creature, in delirious excitement. ‘‘ No—my de- 
stroyer! And oh!” clinching her fragile hands, 
«* how I abhor him now !” 

“*My dear, my dear, compose yourself !” 

“‘T abhor him—I loathe him! See the misery 
to which he has brought me. May God visit on 
him a just punishment,!” 

“¢ My dear, my dear,” repeated Miss Cicely, in 
distress, ‘‘ask rather that his sins may be forgiven 
him.” 

««There are sins too heinous for forgiveness,” 
cried the girl; and she turned from the elder 
woman and buried her woeful face in her pillow. 

Never again could Miss Cicely induce her to 
speak of the father of the child. - 

From that night the girl’s despondency deep- 
ened. Day after day she would sit in her cham- 
ber at the manse, with her boy on her lap, her 
fair face like a waning moon, her hollow eyes 
staring out at the misty hilltops, her thoughts, 
as Miss Cicely knew, far, far away. 

Her aversion to the child seemed constantly to 
increase. Miss Cicely’s expostulations and re- 
proaches availed nothing. ‘The girl’s heart was 
steeled against her offspring. 

“‘Tf one only knew how to minister to a grief 
like hers!” sighed Miss Cicely to her brother. 
«* She hardly tolerates the child, Paul. I believe 
his death would give her relief, if not positive 
joy.” 

“‘ Patience, Cicely, patience!” answered the 
minister. ‘‘ Unhappy people are often uncon- 
sciously cruel.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Hannah, “that she’s 
got sich a load on her mind, Miss Cicely, “she 
can’t give a nat’ral thought to the poor baby.” 

And Miss Cicely, watching the fathomless gloom 
in the girl’s eyes, concluded that her servant was 
right. 

The woods on the shaggy mountain side grew 
green with spring. The lilacs under the manse 
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eaves put forth purple plumes. One May twilight 
Miss Cicely sat with Myrtle Ferris in the comfort- 
able room which had been assigned to the young 
mother. 

The minister was absent on some errand of 
mercy, and would not return till bedtime ; the 
house was very still. Myrtle reclined in an easy 
chair by the open window. Her white hands 
rested on her lap, her eyes were fixed on a moon 
rising grandly above the distant peaks. Miss 
Cicely held the child cuddled against her own 
throat, and caressed him lovingly. The tiny 
thing responded with soft, birdlike cooing. 

«‘Hear him !” cried Miss Cicely to the girl in 
the chair. ‘‘Is he not a little angel, and as full 
of cunning ways as a baby can be ?” 

No response from the callous young mother. 
Through the window the odor of the lilacs en- 
tered in delicious whiffs. 

“*My dear,” continued Miss Cicely, briskly, 
‘“‘what is the boy to be called? Surely it is 
time to give him a name and Christian baptism.” 

Myrtle drew a deep breath. 

“Call him Gabriel,” she answered —‘“ Gabriel 
Ferris. Do you really love him, Miss Rains- 
ford’?” 

“‘ Indeed I do!” answered the minister’s sister. 
“Only a heart of flint could resist such a child. 
Hannah, too, thinks there was never another like 
him. I know of but one person in the house ”’— 
with gentle reproach —‘‘ who seems indifferent 
to his beauty and his charming ways.” 

The girl leaned back in her chair, and closed 
her tired eyes. 

“© Yes, I am an unnatural mother,” she ac- 
knowledged, wearily; ‘‘the sources of feeling 
are frozen within me. Would you feel sorry to 
part with my boy, Miss Cicely ?” 

“How can you ask ? Already he is the sun- 
shine of the manse.” 

“©You are so kind, so good !” murmured Myr- 
tle, softly. ‘In my arms he is always unhappy. 
Young as he is, he knows that I care nothing for 
him—children have keen instincts.” 

Presently she took the child from Miss Cicely, 
slipped upon him his white nightrobe, and laid 
him in his little bed. For a moment she leaned 
over him, irresolute ; then, for the first time, she 
pressed her pale lips to his rose-leaf cheek. De- 
lighted at this sign of awakening affection, Miss 
Cicely went softly out, and left mother and child 
together. 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
Hannah, the servant, heard little Gabriel shriek- 
ing lustily from his mother’s chamber. Some- 
thing was surely amiss with the child. Full of 
apprehension, the woman hurried to the door and 
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knocked. The screams of the baby alone an- 
swered. She turned the knob and looked into 


the room. 

‘+ Merciful goodness! Miss Myrtle, ma’am—” 
But the person addressed was not there. 

IIer hat and cloak had disappeared from the 
wardrobe, and on the baby’s pillow lay a slip of 
paper, on which these words were written : 


““T have trespassed too long upon your hospitality, Miss 
Cicely. I go now, but I must leave my child in your 
hands. Money will be sent for his support, and for the 
trouble and expense which I have made in the manse. But 
your divine pity, your unspeakable kindness to the friend- 
less outcast, I can never repay. I charge you to keep from 
the boy all knowledge of his mother: tell him nothing 
about his birth. You love him—I do not. With you he 
will be safe and happy. I go to fight the world, and I can 
do it only with free hands. Myrrtue.” 


Hannah snatched up the screaming baby, and 
flew to Miss Cicely’s room. 

«That little minx has gone !” she cried ; ‘ gone 
off down the mountain, while we were all asleep. 
And here’s this poor blessed baby, forsaken, de- 
sarted! Why, she has no more heart than a fish ! 
I suspicioned she was thinking o’ this sort of 
thing the days she sat at the window there, star- 
ing up at the hills. Yes, Miss Cicely, she’s just 
left the poor innocent to you, and made off, free 
and unencumbered, into the world !” 
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THE house stood on a headland of the Massa- 
chusetts North Shore—that ancient Norembega 
of the Norsemen, full of historic associations, and 
unrivaled in New England scenery for bold, ro- 
mantic beauty. 

Along this strip of coast, in full view of its lux- 
uriant forests, silver beaches and splendid head- 
lands, Cabot once sailed and Winthrop and Endi- 
cott journeyed to found the Bay Colony, and 
make the first settlement at Salem. 

A colonial Daryl—an officer of the crown—had 
built Crag Head, and his descendants, since the 
time of the third George, had owned and occu- 
pied it. 

In a park of pines, on the very summit of the 
headland, towered the house. With its dull-red 
brick walls, big chimney stacks and _ stately 
porches, it looked like a baronial castle. Its 
many windows commanded wonderful views of 
the sombre Essex woods, the green islands of 
Salem Bay, and the vast Atlantic which boomed 
at the base of the crag, and from year’s end to 
year’s end spread out a panorama of shifting 
lights and shadows. 

From the old mansion a handsome avenue, 
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bordered with pines, and here and there a ledge 
of gray granite, curved down to meet the high- 
road, ending in a strong gate of stone and iron. 

More than twenty years after the events re- 
corded in the previous chapters of this history, 
on a certain November night, pine knots were 
blazing in the parlor at Crag Head, and lights 
burned there in old-fashioned silver candelabra. 

The room was square and low, and finished in 
oak. Ample draperies mufiled the windows, the 
bare floor shone like a mirror. In the warmth 
of the snapping, roaring fire two or three dogs 
crouched, lifting their heads now and then to 
whine dolefully, as though conscious that some- 
thing strange was going on at Crag Head this 
night. 

A door opened, and a girl gowned in white 
wool, wearing her blond hair in two long braids, 
glided into the room. At one corner of the 
hearth stood an armchair, with a skin of black 
fox fur thrown across it. The girl groped her way 
to this seat, and sank upon it, sighing heavily. 
The dogs arose with a smothered bark. 

“Hush, Petrel !—hush, Romeo !” she said, as 
she patted their rough heads. ‘‘ Mind you make 
no noise to-night. Your master is ill—very ill.” 

She leaned back in the chair, with her white 
cheek on the black fox fur. She was but seven- 
teen, and looked even younger. 

Her complexion was like pearl—her face as per- 
fect as an old cameo. Her eyes But what 
can be said of the long, brown, heavily fringed 
eyes that made the glory of Bruna Daryl’s face ? 
To the casual observer they seemed without blem- 
ish. Yet they always wore a strange, unrespon- 
sive look. The sole daughter of Anthony Daryl'’s 
house and heart dwelt in a world of her own, shut, 
alas ! from all the ordinary ways of life. She had 
been blind since childhood. 

The dogs went back to their place on the 
hearth. Then the door, which Bruna Daryl had 
left ajar, was pushed back a second time, and an- 
other person entered the room—a youth of one 
and twenty, tall, dark, with a well-knit frame and 
a comely olive face. 

The blind girl recognized his step. 

“* Gabriel ?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered the young fellow, advancing 
to the chair. ‘ Your father has something to 
say to Miss Rainsford; he asked me to remain 
with ‘you till he should send for me.” 

Gabriel Ferris, the private secretary of Anthony 
Daryl, had lived at Crag Head for several years. 
Nothing was known of him there, or in the 
neighboring town, save that Anthony regarded 
him with much favor, and that he was betrothed 
to blind, beautiful Bruna. 
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‘* Hark !” she said, clutching her lover’s arm 
with slender, ivory fingers. ‘I hear horse hoofs 
in the drive. Who is leaving the house at this 
hour, Gabriel ?” 5 

He went to the window, and threw back the 
eurtain. A full moon rode in the sky, and 
poured a flood of silver on the frost-bitten shrub- 
bery and the graveled driveway, which ‘stretched 
like a serpent through the black pine wood. 

“Tt is the doctor,” answered Gabriel Ferris, 
‘‘going back to the town. But he will return 
soon—he will not leave your father alone to- 
night.” 

She swayed forward a little, clasping her hands 
about her knees. In the firelight her face looked 
sad_and thoughtful. 

‘“¢Tam an unfortunate creature, Gabriel,” she 
sighed. ‘* My mother died at my birth. When 
I was ten years-old the sickness came which de- 
prived me of sight. And now papa is in great 
danger—yes, I heard Miss Rainsford say that the 
doctor regards the case as hopeless—you cannot 


deceive me.” 
He knelt at her side, parted her slim hands, 


and gently put them about his own throat. 

«<Am I not more to you, Bruna, than father or 
mother ?” he said. ‘‘ Do you not love me more 
than anything in the world ?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“*Not more, but nezt to papa, Gabriel. He 
has the first place in my heart—you the second ; 
you cannot be jealous of papa ? Think of all the 
care and affection he has lavished upon me, his 
poor sightless girl. There is no one in the world 
quite as noble and good as papa.” 

He looked irritated. By some delicate intuition 
she discovered that she had hurt him, and ina 
pretty, childish way she began to stroke the 
throat on which her hands rested. 

“<A lover should be dearer than a father, 
Bruna.” 

“*Do you think so ? 
you, Gabriel.” 

““My darling,” he said, sadly, ‘‘sometimes I 
fear you do not care for me at ull—that is, in the 
way I wish.” 

«And why ?” 

«Perhaps your affliction holds us apart, Bruna, 
Thongh Iam your promised husband you have 
never looked on my face. During the first ten 
years of your life you saw your father, but I, so 
far as outward form goes, am an utter stranger to 
you. Suppose your eyes were suddenly unsealed, 
how would you know me from other men ?” 

A smile flitted over her charming lips. 

“*You dear dull Gabriel! Love is not a thing 
of sense—one can love without seeing. Besides, I 
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have your voice, your step by heart. Under any 
circumstances, I am sure I could fly to you unerr- 
ingly as a needle to the magnet.” 

‘« You would trust your instincts to guide you ?” 

“Say my spiritual knowledge.” 

He seized her pretty white hands, and put them 
gently upon his face. 

«Tell me, what am I like, Bruna ?” 

She made several passes over his features, and 
began to smile mischievously. 

«‘ Your hair bristles like the quills of the fretful 
porcupine, your eyes are fairly good, your nose is 
decidedly ugly, your chin seems cast in a square, 
unruly mold. I feel constrained to tell you that 
you are no Apollo Belvidere——” 

He covered her hands with kisses. 

‘Little witch! You know—for I have often 
told you—that I am a swarthy, commonplace fel- 
low. Maybe you would not care for me at all, if 
you had your sight.” 

**Oh, yes, I would !’ she answered, confidently. 
“© You area great favorite with papa—he wishes 
me to marry you.” 

Ferris grew very grave. 

“‘T wonder why your father has my welfare so 
near his heart, Bruna? Five years ago he made 
me his private secretary, and brought me under 
this roof. Here he has lavished upon me all sorts 
of kindness, and, more than that, given me his 
dearest possession, his most precious treasure— 
yourself. Do you remember when I, in fear 
and trembling, asked your father’s consent to our 
union, he took your hand and laid it in mine 
promptly, even joyfully ? What confidence ! what 
generosity ! God grant that I may prove myself 
worthy of his trust !” 

His voice shook with genuine emotion. The 
firelight was playing lovingly over Bruna’s listen- 
ing face. Sheathed in that white gown, and out- 
lined against the dead-black chair, she resembled 
a spirit more than a woman. 

“« Papa is very strong in his likes and dislikes,” 
she said. ‘*Oh, Gabriel, will you never tire of a 
blind wife ? How helpless I am, and must always 
be—how dependent ! Men do not like infirmity. 
You will find me a heavy burden—a fetter to 
your hands, a clog to your feet ; and by and by 
will you not weary of it all ?” 

He frowned. 

‘* Never! Perish the thought! 
sense you talk, darling ! 
you all the dearer to me. 
cannot be that! And you forget that you are 
rich and I poor. The people about Crag Head 
think the match a very unequal one, and cast re- 
flections upon me, a mere nobody, for daring to 
lift my eyes to the daughter of Anthony Daryl.” 
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“© You and Ido not care what the world says, 
Gabriel,” she sighed. ‘<I live and move in it, to 
be sure, yet I am not of it, as you know; and you 
are a lonely being also.” 

‘“None more lonely,” he replied, in a moody 
tone, ‘“‘for I know nothing of my own birth; I 
have no kindred—no ties of any kind ” 

There was a sound of feet crossing a floor over- 
head, the soft closing of a door. The young pair, 
waiting there by the fire, started and listened. 

«<Some one is coming,” whispered Bruna, nerv- 
ously. 

“No,” answered Ferris, after a pause; “all is 
still again. Miss Cicely will call us when we are 
needed.” 

“Gabriel,” murmured Bruna Daryl, “ is Miss 
Rainsford the only mother you ever knew ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘How sad! While we sit here, would you 
mind telling me something about your boyhood ? 
You never speak of that period of your life, and 
Miss Cicely, you know, is equally reticent.” 

A shadow fell on his face. 

‘In ordinary conversation one likes to shun 
unpleasant subjects.” 

‘© You mean that your early years were un- 
happy, Gabriel ?” 

‘‘Listen, and judge for yourself, Bruna. I 
want no secrets from the woman I love.” 

He seated himself on a stool at her feet. The 
dogs were moving about the room, sniffing at 
the doors, and whining restlessly. A great hush 
had fallen on the house. The pine knots on the 
hearth of square Holland brick flared up in hot 
orange flashes, and then died in shifting gleams 
of pale rose and ashy lilac. A frosty moonbeam 
slanted betwixt the heavy curtains, and laid a 
ghostly finger on the floor. Ferris pressed the 
hand of his blind betrothed. 

“‘T was reared by the Rainsfords,” he began, 
«in a little parsonage among the Berkshire hills. 
Miss Cicely was my foster mother ; her brother, 
the Rev. Paul, my tutor and guardian. Both 
loved me sincerely. In the village I was called 
‘that boy at the minister’s.’ 

«* Remittances came regularly to the Rey. Paul 
for my support. I was always well dressed, and 
my wants were abundantly supplied. But no 
kindred visited me, I received no messages from 
the outside world. Except for my tutor and his 
sister, I seemed, after all, a forlorn and friend- 
less chap. As I grew older, and began to re- 
alize my position, I went to Mr. Rainsford, and 
inquired of him who and what I was, and why 
my home was in his household. 

**¢ You were born under this roof, Gabriel,’ he 
answered, in his gentle, kindly way—the Rey. 
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Paul was a thoroughgoing, old-school gentleman. 
‘ By accident your mother was thrown for a time 
upon our care. We learned to love her dearly. 
For reasons which I cannot explain, she preferred 
to tell us nothing about herself ; and she went 
away very suddenly, while you were yet an in- 
fant. She never returned, and we have received 
no tidings of her from that time to the pres- 
ent. Yearly sums are sent here for your main- 
tenance. The person who thus provides for you 
is not your mother, but a man — perhaps her 
agent. The same party pays me liberally for 
teaching you, and I have been instructed to spare 
no pains upon your education. So you perceive, 
my dear boy, that you have friends somewhere 
in the world. When you are able to earn your 
own living you will leave this place, but not, I 
hope, wholly unarmed for the battle of life. I 
do not like mysteries myself ’— and a slight frown 
appeared on his kind face —‘ but this one has 
been forced upon me—I cannot escape it. Ac- 
cept the things provided for you, Gabriel, and do 
not distress yourself or other people with useless 
questions.’ 

«¢«But the man who has undertaken my sup- 
port,’ I entreated —‘ who is he, Mr. Rainsford ?’ 

“«« He calla himself John Smith,’ answered my 
tutor, ‘but I fancy the name is assumed. The 
money comes from a Boston banker — evidently 
John Smith does not care to be known to us; 
but some day, Gabriel—some day he may reveal 
himself to you.’ 

‘* Well, being an easy-going lad, I was not 
greatly shocked at these disclosures, nor did I 
fret myself further about my antecedents. I was 
content to let care slip by, and enjoy life like 
other boys of my age. So all went smoothly 
enough at the manse, and I was happy with the 
good Rainsfords till that demon of a Jack 0’ the 
Light came to spoil everything.” 

“Jack o’ the Light !” echoed Bruna, wonder- 
ing. 

«Yes ; I called him that from the first. Prop- 
erly speaking, he was Jack Lithgow; but Jack o’ 
the Light suited him very well, and the nickname 
stuck fast to the rogue while he was at the 
man3e. He swooped down upon that quiet abode 
one day like a cyclone. He was fifteen, or there- 
abouts—my own age—and haughty and handsome 
as Lucifer. His father had made an enormous 
fortune in South American railroads, and Jack, 
an only child, and quite spoiled with overindul- 
gence, had lived a good deal in that country, and 
could talk Spanish better than his native tongue. 
He could also fence and fight, ride wild horses, 
smoke cigarettes, and gabble tirelessly of earth- 
quakes and revolutions. Naturally his education 
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had suffered, and his father, the railway king, 
had sent the boy to Mr. Rainsford to be coached 
in Greek and Latin. 

“Tn spite of his devil-may-care ways, Jack was 
a brilliant, fascinating fellow. We fraternized, 
yet quarreled incessantly. He was my evil gen- 
ius. Whither he led, I followed. In all his 
scrapes I was his willing helper. We soon made 
the life of the good manse people a sort of purga- 
tory. 

“*We went shooting bears on the mountain, 
and, much to my inconvenience, Jack emptied 
the contents of his gun into my legs. We upset 
Mr. Rainsford’s boat on a lake near the village, 
and both were fished out for dead, and carried, 
apparently inanimate corpses, to the manse. Jack 
had a passion for arms, acquired in South Amer- 
ica. He kept a small arsenal hidden in his lug- 
gage, and attempted to teach me the use of the 
sword by moonlight in Mr. Rainsford’s garden. 
As usual, a dispute soon arose between us. He 
did not like my skirmishing passages, while the 
manner in which he pushed and parried, and 
planted his point within an inch of my bosom, 
filled me with disgust. At last the Rev. Paul was 
edified with the sight of my unlucky self leaping 
the fence, and tearing through his cabbages and 
bean vines, with that diabolique Jack pursuing, 
blade in hand, and swearing, at the top of his 
lungs, that he would run me through—yes, spit 
me, like cheese on a fork. He had a frightful 
temper, as inflammable as tow, yet he was gen- 
erous to a fault, and would promptly assume the 
blame of all our escapades, and suffer punishment 
in silence rather than accuse me. He frequently 
emptied his purse into my hands, when [ had 
squandered my own funds, and was, after all, a 
rare good comrade.” 

“Go on,” said Bruna Daryl, as Ferris paused 
to see if she was following his story —‘‘ pray go 
on. Iam listening.” 

“One day, after lessons,” continued Ferris, ‘I 
found Jack o’ the Light in our playground, 
stretched on his face, and digging his toes into 
the earth, in a perfect paroxysm of grief. He 
held a letter crushed in one hand—the young 
beggar received letters constantly from his ador- 
ing father. He was sobbing now, as though his 
heart would break. 

‘This new phase of character quite awed me. 
I approached him cautiously. 

“©«Oh, come now, Jack,’ I said, ‘don’t go on 
like this! Whatever is the matter ? Have you 
bad news ?” 

‘‘He lifted his face, stained with dirt and 
tears. 

“<< Yes,’ he acknowledged. 
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“** Your governor’s dead | I cried, making a 
rough guess at the cause of his anguish. 

‘Te shook his head. 

*<* Almost as bad. 
ried ! 

** Pooh ! is that all ? 

<< All! By Jove, it’s quite enough,’ he groaned. 
“We were awfully fond of each other—the gov- 
ernor and I. My mother died years ago, you 
know, and he kept me with him, and made much 
of me. Just powers! I little thought he’d turn 
out such a desperate idiot at last. She was gov- 
erness in a big Newport house where we visited 
last summer—a demure, yellow-haired thing, 
sweet as honey. I never dreamed she was setting 
a trap for thé governor and his money—yes, I 
know she’s married him for his money. He’s 
abominably rich, and lots of women have spread 
snares for him before. And now he’s caught. 
Poor dad! T’vea good mind to hate her, only 
she’s such a frail little thing, it’s hardly worth 
while. She sends her love, and hopes that I will 
love her in return, and all that rot. Well, I’ve 
lost the governor, and I’m going back to South 
America to lead a fire-and-brimstone revolution 
as soon as ever I have learned Greek and Latin.’ 

“‘Comforted by this resolution, he thrust his 
father’s letter into his pocket, sprang to his feet, 
shook the dirt from his garments, and resumed 
his normal expression of countenance. I never 
again heard of the obnoxious stepmother. 

“Toward the close of Jack’s first year at the 
manse came the catastrophe which parted us. 

“On a certain half-holiday given us by Mr. 
Rainsford, Jack and I started off, in high feather, 
to explore the savage solitude of Bear Mountain. 

‘‘Tt was autumn weather. The woods flamed 
with gold and crimson. The dropping of nuts, 
the whir of partridges, the tinkle of waterfalls, 
made music in the high wilderness. Under some 
rocks on the mountain side we espied a brush 
fire blazing, and stumbled straightway on a rough 
camp. 

“*« Romany swine !’ said Jack. 

«* Some greasy, swarthy men were playing eards 
near the flaming brushwood. ‘They welcomed us 
warily. 

““¢T’m going to try a game with those fellows,” 
whispered Jack to me. ‘How much money do you 
happen to have about you, Gabe ? 

«Good Heaven! You don’t mean to play for 
money ? said I, aghast. 

©} Why not? he demanded, loftily. ‘Out 
there, under the Andes,’ with a gesture as though 
South America was within stone’s throw, ‘the 
grand dons used to win and lose tremendous 
sums. Why, at a sugar hacienda, near Lima, I 
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remember a regular Croesus who staked his last 
real, and then blew out his brains over the monté 
table. Come, where’s your purse ?” 

‘<<«Tf the minister hears of this,’ said I, ‘we 
shall be well disciplined.’ 

«© «Pooh ! said Jack. 

“« He seated himself with the gypsies, and took 
up their dirty, much-thumbed cards. Of course, 
the big brown fellows won all his money, and 
mine as well, but he bore his loss with indiffer- 
ence. 

«¢«T’'ll write to the governor for an extra sup- 
ply, Gabe,’ he said, and then sauntered up to the 
brush fire, over which a pot was bubbling, and 
asked to taste of the mess within it. A hideous 
old crone, wearing long earrings and a red turban, 
filled a tin cup with the stuff, and gave to her 
unbidden guest. 

«©¢ You’re a pair of fine lads,’ she said, looking 
us over attentively. ‘Shall I read your fort- 
unes ?” 

««« Rubbish,’ answered Jack, as he sipped his 
broth suspiciously. ‘I’ve been robbed here al- 
ready. I haven’t a penny left to cross your palm 
with,’ 

‘She fastened on him a piercing look. 

«© «Tet me see your hand, young master. What 
name did your companion call you ? Jack o’ the 
Light. It suits you well. And you lead into 
black sloughs and quagmires.’ 

‘©* Gabe can swear to the truth of that,’ said 
Jack, laughing. The hag’s shrill staccato made 
my flesh creep. 

*¢< You have riches and honors, young master. 
You come of a proud stock, but your path goes 
toward dark places. I see the brand of felony on 
you—high as your head is, you will yet wear it. 
The signs in your palm are of violence, theft, 
bloodshed.’ 

«¢ ¢ What trumpery nonsense are you talking ? 
cried Jack, in a fury; and he tried to wrench 
himself free of the seeress, but she held him fast. 

«©¢Take no bride’s hand in yours, young sir,” 
she cried, shrilly. ‘Keep clear of the marriage 
tie. There lies your danger. In the hour when 
you stoop to wed you’re lost—lost. I see you fly- 
ing fast and far. I see you wading through deep 
waters. I see a girl with yellow hair plunging a 
knife in your heart—she laughs as she turns it. 
I see you lying alone and dead, with the moon- 
shine on your face.’ 

“¢ Jack broke angrily from the woman. 

‘¢*¢That’s enough! Come on, Gabe,’ he said. 
‘She’s as mad as a Bedlamite.’ 

«¢ As I passed the hag she hissed in my ear: 

‘<< Beware of him ! he was born to do you great 
evil. Remember the gypsy’s warning.’ 
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‘The next moment Jack and I were tearing 
off down the mountain. 

««T, Jack Lithgow, a felon ! he stormed, as 
he went. ‘By Jove! I ought to go back and 
wring that beldam’s lying neck. The hour when 
I stoop to wed—bah! I shall never stoop. My 
future wife will be a full-fledged angel—nothing 
less would satisfy the governor.’ 

““* You probably think yourself a fit mate for 
an angel !’ I scoffed. 

«“* At least I know that I am a gentleman’s 
son !’ Jack retorted ; ‘and that’s more than you 
can say.’ 

‘*He had been long enough in the village to 
hear the gossip current concerning the ‘boy at 
the minister’s.’ The gypsy’s nonsense had irri- 
tated him greatly, and be assumed an offensive air. 

‘© You couldn’t swear to your own name, 
Gabe,’ he said —‘no, not if I were to give you 
a fortune. Depend upon it, you’re some cast- 
away, some illegitimate, whom your relatives 
never mean to acknowledge.’ 

‘‘ His words stung me like a lash. 

‘ee Liar ? I said, and struck him full in his 
handsome face. 

“‘ We had a pitched battle then and there, and 
banged each other lustily, but neither conquered, 
for in strength we were about equal. Home we 
went, and then Jack, whose blood was up, wrote 
me a challenge, and sent it to my room by Ike, a 
servant at the manse. I was requested to meet 
him at sunrise in a certain corner of the garden, 
where, he declared, he meant to wipe out the in- 
sult I had offered him, by cutting me into infini- 
tesimal pieces. The swords Mr. Rainsford had 
suppressed long before, but, aided by Ike, who 
was fond of the young rascal, Jack managed to 
get possession of them again, and to whet them 
up for a mortal combat. 

*‘ At the first streak of dawn I stole from bed, 
and went down into the shrubbery to meet Jack. 
He was waiting there, and Ike with him. 

‘«** For the Lord’s sake, don’t ye go to do noth- 
in’ rash, ye wild boys!’ implored Ike; but we 
thrust him aside, and rushed at each other. 

‘“‘We lunged at random; then Jack’s blade 
passed betwixt my arm and body, and he gave 
me the point in the shoulder. I made a feint 
within and without the guard, and pricked his 
sword arm above the wrist. By that time the 
yells of Ike had aroused the manse, and brought 
Mr. Rainsford to the spot. The duel ended ab- 
ruptly. Jack, in deep disgrace, was sent home to 
his father—dismissed from Mr. Rainsford’s guard- 
janship as totally unmanageable. I, too, received 
@ severe reprimand, and was kept in durance till 
my wound healed. The whole village was scan- 
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dalized by the affair, and the manse people never 
cared to talk of Jack o’ the Light afterward.” 

«*Small wonder,” commented Bruna, as her 
lover paused in his story. ‘‘ He was a detestable 
fellow, Gabriel. Have you ever heard of him 
since that time ?” 

‘€ Not a word.” 

“And the gypsy’s prophecy remains unful- 
filled ?” 

‘Up to the present date—yes,” answered Fer- 
ris, smiling. 

I hope you may never, never meet Jack 0’ 
the Light again. I am sure he would not scruple 
to do you harm, Gabriel !” 

© We are no longer boys, darling. Jack has 
undoubtedly outgrown his mad pranks.” 

“*Go on with your story. What did yon do at 
the manse, after his departure ?”’- 

‘For two more years my studies with the Rev. 
Paul continued. Then, one sad morning, we 
found him sitting at his writing table, pen in 
hand, dead. Heart disease had carried him off 
swiftly, silently. With that catastrophe my life 
at the parsonage ended. 

“You know the rest, darling. Miss Cicely 
wrote the news of her brother’s death to the mau 
who had always called himself John Smith. He 
hastened to the parsonage. It was your father— 
Anthony Daryl. 

‘“<¢In transacting business with Mr. Rainsford,’ 
he said to me, ‘I thought best to use another 
name, but now concealment is no longer possible. 
Gabriel, I can only say that you see in me the 
friend of your mother, Myrtle Ferris—and your 
friend, likewise, as I hope I have already shown 
you.’ 

““* Does Myrtle Ferris still live ? asked Miss 
Rainsford. 

““¢T have not heard of her for many years,’ 
your father answered. ‘I believe her to be dead.’ 

“TJ fancied that I had at last found the person 
who could clear up the mystery of my birth. I 
began to question Anthony Daryl, but he declined 
to talk on the subject. 

“<< Surely you will tell me something concern- 
ing my mother ” I cried. 

“«T never saw your mother,’ he answered. ‘I 
only know that she was a deeply wronged woman. 
When she left you at the manse, seventeen years 
ago, she was ill and penniless. She wrote to me, 
imploring help, not for herself, but for the child 
that she felt compelled to abandon. I responded 
by sending to Mr. Rainsford sums sufficient for 
your support. You ned not blush for your 
mother, Gabriel—she was more sinned against 
than sinning.’ 
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“«*And my father,’ I urged —‘who was my 
father ?” 

«©*T cannot tell you,’ said Anthony Daryl. 
‘Do not mention him. It is better that you 
should never know your father. I am here to 
take you to Crag Head, my own home. I have 
need of a private secretary—will you accept the 
position ? Miss Rainsford has consented to go 
with us also, and take charge of my blind moth- 
erless daughter. The Rev. Paul laid up all his 
treasure in heaven, and consequently left his sis- 
ter no worldly goods.’ 

“« And so, as you already know, Bruna, I came 
to Crag Head as your father’s secretary. Under 
this roof I have found home, happiness, love. 
Anthony Daryl bas never spoken of the cloud on 
my birth ye 

The sound of some fresh commotion in the 
chamber overhead brought Ferris’s story to a 
sudden close. Immediately footsteps were heard 
descending the staircase, and Miss Cicely Rains- 
ford, now the companion and governess of Bruna 
Daryl, entered the room. 

Two and twenty years had wrought few changes 
in her appearance. There were silver streaks in 
her smooth bands of hair and a few more wrin- 
kles in her placid face, but that was all. She 
approached the lovers with an air of grave anx- 
iety. 

‘‘ Anthony Daryl is worse,” she said. ‘‘ We 
have sent Roger, the groom, to recall the doc- 
tor and bring a clergyman. Come +o his room 
at once—he wishes to see you both, ’ 

Ferris and his betrothed arose in alarm. 

‘¢ My father worse !” cried Bruna. ‘‘ Oh, Miss 
Rainsford, you do not—you cannot mean ? 

But words failed her at that point. 

“‘T mean,” answered Miss Cicely, ‘‘ that you 
must prepare yourself for a great blow, my poor 
dear child. Will you take my hand ? No, you 
prefer Gabriel’s support. It is now his privi- 
lege”— with a deep sigh —‘‘ to stand betwixt 
you and misfortune.” 

Then the little woman touched Ferris’s arm 
softly ; tears shone in her gentle eyes. 

‘* Bruna has to-night reached a crisis in her 
life,” she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, Gabriel, are you 
sure, quite sure, that you love this sightless girl 
for herself alone—that it is not the Daryl money 
which you covet ?” 

He gave her a reproachful look. 

“This to me, Miss Cicely ? How can you so 
mistrust me ? I love her for herself only !” 

And he took the blind girl’s hand, and led her 
gently up the wide staircase to Anthony Daryl’s 
chamber. 
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THE RAJAH'S DAUGHTER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY SINIBALDL. 
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“THE MOON, SHINING FULL UPON HER, LIGHTED UP HER FLUFFY YELLOW HAIR AND LAUGHING BLUE EYES.” 
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END OF A DREAM. 


By J¥ssik STOCKTON ALLEN, 


IT was a gorgeous summer night, and the moon 
shone down on Jasmine Cottage, filling every nook 
and corner in the old garden with soft, mystical 
light. It was one of those still nights that we so 
often see in midsummer, so still that not a flower 
or blade of grass stirs, and it seems as if our very 
thoughts could be heard on the motionless air. 
One of those nights that seem to be throbbing 
with life, but a life that is intense in its silence as 
if Nature for awhile held her breath and listened. 
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We feel in communion with her, and we, too, wait 
and listen for something, we know not what ex- 
actly, but for an indefinite something. We seem 
to see Night stand with her finger upon her lips, 
and in a tone of expectancy whisper to her won- 
dering subjects : ‘‘ Wait! H-u-s-h !” 

Jasmine Cottage nestled in the midst of a per- 
fect confusion of flowers—flowers of every kind 
and color and odor. At the end of the garden 
was 4 little wooden gate, and a prim little path, 
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bordered on both sides with box bushes, led up to 
the pretty piazza. The piazza and whole side of 
the cottage were one mass of pink roses, climbing 
to suit their own wild pleasure, around the posts, 
in and out the lattice shutters and through the 
eaves of the roof. The moon shone almost as 
bright as day, and the air was heavy with the 
scent of jasmine, from which the cottage derived 
its name. Floating through the open window 
came the gentle tinkling of an old piano. The 
moon shining through the window fell on the 
face of a little lady sitting by the piano. She 
gazed up at the moon as she played. The face 
was exquisitely sweet and tender, and it was a 
very sentimental face, too, although the hair was 
gray and the eyes faded. -Yes, the sentimental 
little lady was fifty years old, and yet she felt so 
very young that night! She had always lived in 
that little cottage, and for the last ten years had 
lived there all alone, with no companions but her 
dog and her tinkly piano. 

She played awhile, and then, with her eyes still 
on the moon, began to sing, in a voice that was 
thin but sweet, the beautiful song by Tom Moore: 


‘* Believe me. if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day 
Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 
Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


“Tt is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time can but make thee more dear; 

No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close! 

As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 


She had barely finished when the door opened, 
and a girlish voice said, softly : 

“Aunty !” 

The lady started up in fright. 

‘* Who’s there ?” she asked. 

“* It’s I—Mary.” 

«Mary !” cried the little woman ; and rushing 
up to her, she threw her arms around her neck 
and began to sob. 

‘‘ Why, aunty, dear, are you so glad to see your 
good-for-nothing niece ?” 

“¢Glad ? I’m beside myself with joy,” she re- 
plied, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ Where did you come 
from ?” 

** Right straight from Paris.” 

«‘ And have you been there all the time, dear ?” 

** Yes, all the time.” 
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“And, you heartless child ! for one whole year 
you haven’t written your lonely old aunt a line !” 

‘© Yes, I know—and =a 

“Tt just made my heart feel like breaking !” 

«© Poor aunty, forgive me !” cried the girl, kiss- 
ing her aunt’s pale cheek. ‘“‘ But I have been so 
busy with my art; and then, I have been going 
into society a good deal in Paris.” 

«Into society ? I want to know !” 

“* Well, you shall know all about it. Come, sit 
here by the window.” 

Her aunt sat down by the window in the 
shadow, so that her face did not show, and the 
girl seated herself on a stool by her aunt’s feet, 
and rested her arms on her knees. The moon, 
shining full upon her, lighted up her fluffy yellow 
hair and laughing blue eyes. The little lady gazed 
in delight at ‘her. For ‘two whole years she had 
been away from the quiet little village. She had 
lived all‘her life in a cottage across the orchard 
from Jasmine Cottage, and ‘had been a simple 
country girl in all her manners and thoughts, 
when suddenly she discovered that she had some 
talent for drawing. She kept it up, and pro- 
gressed so rapidly that she was advised to go 
abroad and study. The inhabitants of the peace- 
ful village were one day electrified with the news 
that Mary Maxon was going to Paris to study 
painting. To Paris! they threw up their hands 
in holy horror. Oh, what would become of her ? 
Terrible! terrible! So she went, and now it had 
been two years since she had seen the roses around 
Jasmine Cottage. 

They sat in the moonlight for a full hour, talk- 
ing without a moment’s pause. How fast two 
women can talk, to be sure ! and what a lot there 
is tosay! Mary told everything. Paris was de- 
scribed from one end to the other. The people, 
the manners, the life, painting, her success, s0- 
ciety—everything in Paris within range of words 
was discussed. At last the girl paused, as if ex- 
hausted with her steady flow of adjectives, and 
then asked, in a languid tone: 

“And you, aunty—don’t you get frightfully 
tired living here year in and year out ?” 

‘“Why, no, dear; I love it,” was the reply, in a 
surprised voice. 

‘Yes, I suppose you do. And do you know 
that, while I could never settle down to live here 
again, yet it is sweet to be here now! It is so 
peaceful and still, and so real, somehow. I have 
seen so much fashion, so much tinsel and show, 
have been reading so many novels and going to 
so many plays, that I——” 

“« Plays, Mary ?” 

“ Certainly ; why not ?” 

‘* Going to the theatre, Mary ?” 
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“‘Why, yes! But you mustn’t call me Mary ; 
call me Marie. Well, as I was saying, it is so real 
and true, somehow. Don’t you know some sweet 
old love story to tell me, aunty, dear ? Do you 
know there’s not nearly as much love in the world 
as I always imagined ?” 

«*Why, what do you mean, child ?” 

“‘Why, people don’t marry for love nearly as 
much as we used to think.” 

** Dear ! dear !” 

“¢ Don’t you know some sweet love story ? Were 
you ever in love ?” 

«« Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. 

‘Oh! were you? When ?” 

“Tam in love—yet,” came the answer slowly. 

«* You in love now ?” exclaimed Mary, her eyes 
twinkling. ‘‘ Why don’t you get married ?” 

«© T—J—expect to.” 

The girl tossed back her head, and her merry 
laughter startled the stillness. In. a minute her 
face was serious again. 

“‘ Have I hurt you, aunty, dear ! 2 
But where is your lover ?” : 

“T don’t know.” 

«*You don’t know ? 
to get married ?” 

«He said he would come - me.’ 

** How long. ago was that ?” 

*< Thirty-one years.” 

«« And you still wait-?” asked the girl, tenderly. 

‘Wait ? Why, yes, why shouldn’t I? L know 
he’ll come !” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she pressed 
her aunt’s hand. | 

“* Please tell me about it,” she pleaded. 

“‘ Well,” began the soft voice, hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
was eighteen:then.” 

« When ?” 

«* When I first saw him. I lived here, of course, 
with father and mother and Sister Belle—your 
mother, you know—and everything looked just 
as it does now, except me; I was rosy and bloom- 
ing then, child. I was happy as the day, and 
never thought of getting married ; in fact, I de- 
clared I never would, if I recollect aright. But 
there was one day——” 

«© There always is that one day, aunty.” 

«There was a day that I went out horseback 
riding. Oh, it was a most beautiful day !—the 
sun was shining and all the birds were singing. 
I recollect just how I was dressed and how I felt. 
I rode along the lane slowly, looking at the daisies 
on the roadsides, and then turned out into the 
broad road. I jerked up Bobbin’s head—that 
was the horse —and said, ‘Come, now! hurry 
along and away we went. Bobbin went along 
on a canter, tossing his head, with me singing 


Pees ve me. 


Why, ‘ow do you expect 
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for dear life. By and by Bobbin gave a fearful 
curve to one side of the road, and before I hardly 
had time to think he began to run. I knew what 
it was to have Bobbin run off, and I was terrified 
stiff. On and on he dashed, making me dizzy 
and blinding me with dust! I was just begin- 
ning to lose my senses, when something caught 
me as I swayed and drew me from the saddle. 
Bobbin dashed on, and left me half fainting in 
the arms of a man. Hardly knowing what was 
happening, I was placed on the grass, and by and 
by some cool water was dashed on my brow—men 
do things so queer, Mary —and I came to. I 
opened my eyes, and looked right up into a pair 
of the most heavenly blue ones.” 

Here her voice grew tender, and as she leaned 
forward, and the moon shone on her face, her 
eyes looked dreamy, and there was a flushed spot 
on each pale cheek. 

‘© Well, when I had recovered I took his arm 
and he led me home. Of course mother and fa- 
ther were scared almost to death, and thankful 
to this young stranger. They asked him to come 
see us, which he did in a few days. He told us 
all about himself. He was a young city gentle- 
man, come out to our little village for rest and 
quiet. His manners were smooth and pretty, and 
I reckon he went into city society a good bit—at 
least, he was different from us, somehow. Well, 
he kept coming on and on and on——” 

«Shows his good sense, aunty.” 

“© And I could see that it was I he was coming 
to see.” 

Here her voice grew faint. 

«* And [—I——” 

“© You fell in love with him ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I fell in love with him.” 

“* Oh, you silly little woman !” 

** All girls do it, child. And he fell in love 
with me, and he told me so—and—I told him 
that I—I—loved him too—and—and—so we both 
knew all about it—and—so we were engaged. He 
used to come and sit here just such summer nights 
as this——” 

“Right here in this very room ?” 

“Right here in this very room, and right in 
this very chair.” 

“‘ Dear me !” 

«And oh! what hours we used to spend ! 
What tender words he said, and how happy I 
was! He taught measong. He told me to keep 
it for my motto, and to know that every word of 
it rose from his heart. I sing it every night.” 

‘‘Sing it now,” said the girl, with something 
like a sob. 

She rose and went to the piano, and once more 
softly sang the tender little song. 
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“Tt is lovely! What was his name ?” 

“‘T guess, dear, [ll not tell you his name at 
present ; you’ll know when I get married. Well, 
one sad time my betrothed left me, thirty-one 
long years ago. He said he would return, he 
promised so faithfully that some time he would 
come for his beloved sweetheart, that I know he 
will. Oh, yes, I Anow he will! It has been long, 
but I wait. For one year he wrote constantly, 
but after that his letters got fewer and fewer, 
and now ”— here her voice trembled —‘“‘ for years 
I have had no word. But what is faith ? It lives 
not for a year, but for a lifetime. Oh, yes, I am 
waiting, and one day he will walk in, with his 
rosy cheeks and blue eyes and brown hair.” 

** But he must be——” 

*< Must be what, dear ?” 

“© Oh—er—lI mean, 7¢s his hair brown ?” 

“Yes, real dark, beautiful brown. But does 
my love story suit you, dear ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘Why, childie, are you crying ?” 

« Y-e-s, aunty.” 

“But, dear, it’s not a sad love story. The 
years have been long, but it will end happily yet, 
I reckon. Just you wait and see. But come! 
. enough of that! Tell me, are you going to stay 
home for good ?” 

The girl’s face changed instantly, and drawing 
her hand across her eyes, she smiled and said : 

“*Oh, no, indeed! I expect my husband is 
lonely in Paris already.” 

“Your what?” gasped her aunt. 

Once more the night was startled by her merry 
laughter. 

“Oh, I kept it as long as possible, to surprise 
you all the more. You are surprised, aren’t 
you ?” 

‘*Tmpossible, child! Are you married ?” 

“Yes, indeed, aunty! Don’t faint !” 

But my! my! Is he good?” 

«A perfect saint !” 

«© And is he—” 


“Oh, I will tell you all about him. Ma! ha! 
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ha! You are surprised, sure enough. Well, he 
is good and pure, and kind and noble, and he was 
a widower.” 

“* Mercy, child !” 

‘“* Ha! ha! ha! and handsome and rich, and 
devoted and adorable, and old enough to be my 
father, and his name is Alvan Willard.” 

The little lady started and leaned back in the 
shadow again. There was a pause. 

“What do you think about it ?” asked the girl. 
‘There was no answer. 

‘Aunty, what is the matter?” Still no an- 
swer. The girl threw herself on her knees, and 
put her arms around her aunt. 

“Ts anything the matter ? Tell me!” 

“* No—no—nothing,” she murmured. Then, 
laying her hands on Mary’s head, she said, ina 
voice forced and unnatural: ‘* God bless you !” 

Another pause followed, during which the si- 
lence was oppressive. 

“‘Mary, child,” she faltered, ‘‘go in—in the 
garden and gather me some—some jasmine.” 

The girl rose, and with a wondering expression 
walked out among the flowers, and began picking 
sprays of jasmine. Outside the moonlight was 
dazzling, inside the little parlor was dark and 
still. Presently the girl began to sing, and the 
words seemed to linger and vibrate on the air as 
she sang them : 


’ 


‘‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms ? 


“Mary !” came a yoice from the parlor. 

“Yes 1” 

** Please do not sing that song.” 

“Why not, aunty ?” 

“© Because—because——” 

The voice failed, and there was a sound as if 
something heavy had pressed down on the keys of 
the old tinkly piano. 

It seemed that the silence around Jasmine Cot- 
tage grew more and more intense. Not a sound 
could be heard but the hard-hearted crickets 
chirping, and an owl, way off in a treetop, hoot- 
ing—hooting. 


A WHITE WOMAN 


IN 


DARKEST AFRICA. 


By HeLren M, WINsLow. 


THERE have been white women in Africa be- 
fore—Lady Burton, Mlle. Tinne and others even 
—who have gone at the head of expeditions, But 
Mrs. M. French-Sheldon—an American woman 
by birth, training and loyalty—was the first, and 
so far the only one, to enter the African wilds at 
the head of a large caravan of natives, and entirely 
unaided or unaccompanied by any white person. 

Mrs. Sheldon is a native of Philadelphia, and 
has lived in several American cities, although for 
some years she has been a resident of London. 
Some ten years ago she began the work of trans- 
lating Flaubert’s 
*«*Salammbé,” and 
the necessary study 
of African people 
and customs which 
that work entailed 
upon her gave her 
the first impetus of 
travel in that direc- 
tion. For several 
years her life was 
made subservient to 
that wish. Her read- 
ing included every- 
thing that could help 
her to form a plan 
for African explora- 
tion, and before she 
finally announced 
her purpose to the 
world she had per- 
fected every detail 
not only of her jour- 
ney, but of the most 
feasible methods of 
forming her caravan, 
furnishing supplies, arming her men, and even 
the selection of gifts for the hostile chiefs and 
their subjects. 

What was her object ? Purely a philanthropic 
purpose. Having been accustomed from a child 
to the best that earth could give, surrounded with 
luxury, petted and praised both as girl and wom- 
an, she had nothing to gain or to lose with the 
success of her expedition. But in her work of 
Englishing ‘‘Salammbé,” and in all her reading 
of unprejudiced authors since, she came to believe 
that the African primitives were a people endowed 
with more intelligence than they had been cred- 
ited with, and that the tribes of East Africa were 
the aborigines of that continent. She came to 
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believe there might be a better way of Christianiz- 
ing and civilizing them than has yet been adopted ; 
and she meant to see for herself. 

When she finally left England, early in 1891, 
almost no one but her husband (who, seeing how 
her heart was set upon this journey, had given 
her all the assistance of financial aid and moral 
support and sympathy) believed in the success of 
her insane project. No one woman could accom- 
plish what she had undertaken to carry through, 
they said. English officials even tried to stop her, 
but she replied that she was an American woman, 
and kept dauntlessly 
on. Such a woman 
could scarcely be 
balked of success. 

She proposed to 
organize and carry 
out at her own ex- 
pense, as sole leader 
and commander, en- 
tirely unsupported by 
white or other lien- 
tenants, an expedi-~ 
tion into East Africa, 
up to the savage 
country of the Masai, 
at the northern limit 
of Kilimanjaro. How 
she carried ort her 
undertaking forms 
one of the most in- 
teresting stories of 
modern travel. 

Sailing from Naples 
in February, 1891, 
direct to East Africa, 
she reached Zanzibar 
in March. Here she was received by the Sultan 
with the welcome accorded to royalty. In mak- 
ing this journey into savage wilds Mrs. Sheldon 
did not lay aside the social graces for which she 
is noted, nor discard the amenities of a refined 
civilization. On the contrary, she observed and 
maintained the same dainty habits which belong 
to a lady’s boudoir in London. Instead of adopt- 
ing a rough dress and lowering her personality to 
the level of wild and uncivilized surroundings, 
she provided herself with one magnificent court 
dress of white satin, and was carefully costumed 
in becoming, clean and suitable clothing at all 
times. Only a woman versed in the ways of the 
world would have acted on the truism that 
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“‘clothes make the man,” and recognized in ad- 
vance that the way to maintain her social pres- 
tige, even among savages, was to live up to it. 
Throughout her journey she had her private 
bathing tent, which was sacredly guarded by boys 


detailed for the purpose ; and every day she per- 


formed in it the sacred mysteries of a refined 
woman’s toilet, securely screened from observa- 
tion, and was regarded in consequence as a being 
of better than ordinary clay, a creature of finer 
mold—in short, as the “‘ white queen.” 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, although not an un- 
cultivated savage, recognized the divine royalty 
of a pure and true woman, and threw around her 
the protecting influence of his despotic favor. 
He not only assisted her materially in the selec- 
tion of men for her caravan, but he sent before 
her a proclamation threatening instant death to 
any who should molest her. . 

The making up of a caravan in East Africa is 
a work requiring good judgment and perception, 
as without well and thoroughly equipped men 
any expedition must prove a failure in that coun- 
try. <A caravan is a traveling community. It 
must include men and implements for all emer- 
gencies. There must be roadmen and axmen for 
felling trees, making paths and providing wood 
‘for camp fires. There must be bridge build- 
ers. There must be warriors, to provide against 
possible attacks from hostile tribes. There must 
be blacksmiths and shoemakers and artisans of 
various kinds. ‘There must be loads of presents 
and objects of barter, including beads of all kinds, 
many varieties of cloths, coils of iron and brass 
wire, copper wire both large and small, tea, coffee, 
sugar, candles, rice, salt, and condiments of all 
sorts. There must be burden bearers to carry all 
these, and great quantities of provisions as well, 
since it is not always possible to buy food in the 
African jungles. Consequently these men may be 
said to be literally ‘‘ eating their heads off.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s baggage amounted to nearly 
three tons, and she was, herself, not only general 
of her command, but mother and doctor as well. 
In her youth she had been a practicing physician, 
and she provided herself, before the journey, with 
a medicine belt containing all the simple remedies 
of the pharmacopeia. No missionary ever went 
toward Africa with higher purpose or better 
equipped for practical help of the natives. 

It was early in April that she left Zanzibar with 
her full caravan of more than two hundred men. 
Besides these were a quantity of hangers-on, 
whom she had not engaged. In surprise she in- 
quired of her men who they were, when she dis- 
covered them to be slaves of her Zanzibaris, many 
of whom were themselves slaves. These slaves of 
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slaves did the dirty work of the camp, and were 
fed by their private masters. 

From Zanzibar the caravan went a day’s jour- 
ney north into Mombasa, the English territory ; 
proceeding thence through jungle and desert and 
swamp toward Kilimanjaro. For two days Mrs. 
Sheldon rode in the magnificent palanquin which 
she had been persuaded to provide for herself ; 
but she saw at once the impossibility of command- 
ing and guiding her men from its cushioned 
heights, and accordingly took her place at the 
head of the caravan, pursuing her way on foot. 
During the next three months she walked 990 
miles, always at the front. She shared their hard- 
ships, and never asked them to brave any danger 
she would not face herself. In one papyrus swamp 
the streams were too deep for fording, and she 
swam across at the head of her men. 

On the way to Masailand she made several de- 
tours. With the exception of the Desert of Taro, 
which was covered with a rank growth of grass 
during the rainy season, the country she traversed 
ran riot with its luxuriant vegetation. There was 
a wealth of orchids, acres of balsam and _ helio- 
trope, and a profusion of ferns, mimosa, verbena, 
asters and mint grass. Bananas, cocoanuts (near 
the coast), mangoes, jackfruit, pineapples, or- 
anges and limes were abundant, as were sweet po- 
tatoes of a rather inferior quality, and small plum 
tomatoes. There was plenty of maize and millet, 
which the natives continue to powder by crushing 
with heavy pestles in stone mortars, after the 
manner of most savage tribes. These fruits, with 
blackberries, venison, buffalo and hippopotamus 
meat, and fish, banana flour, butter, cow’s and 
goat’s milk, curds, honey pombé and tembo, helped 
feed the caravan, many of them being purchased 
from the natives. 

Barter values differ materially among the dif- 
ferent tribes, so that a traveler may have beads 
enough of a particular kind to make him very 
wealthy when he is in one province, while in the 
neighboring country, unless he has the different 
variety which is the common currency there, he 
might be in a state of penury. In one country 
the natives will accept nothing but big green or 
blue beads; in another, they demand Venetian 
beads ; in a third, only the delicate little blue and 
red ones pass current ; while in Masai they have 
small glass rings for trading purposes. 

The country from Mombasa to 'Taveta has been 
frequently described by travelers, and even as far 
as the Rhombos. All through this route the 
unique spectacle of a white woman leading a large, 
sumptuously equipped caravan struck the natives 
with awe. ‘“ Bébé Bwana,” or ‘‘ Woman Master,” 
was the title everywhere given her. A white 
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woman was to them a source of wonderment. 
This one, at the head of two hundred men, was 
regarded as a superior being, and was paid invol- 
untary tribute like a princess with greater powers 
than their own chiefs. These native potentates 
met her with gifts, invited her to visit them, and 
allowed her to talk with their women and to wit- 
ness rites and ceremonies which are usually care- 
fully kept from white men. Their homage at 
times threatened to become tedious, as when they 
brought tribal differences to the “ white queen ” 
for adjustment. Domestic trials were also laid 
before her, in the hope that she possessed some 
occult authority to right ail family wrongs. She 
was taken to their lurking places, too, giving her 
an insight into their character and customs far 
beyond what she had dared hope. They had no 
doubt of her motives, and she carefully kept up 
the appearance of royalty which had co impressed 
them. 

At Taveta, Mrs. Sheldon selected fifty porters 
from her caravan and made an excursion ten 
miles to the north, to visit Lake Chala, on the 
northeastern side of Kilimanjaro. This dake is 
sunk in a crater from two hundrel and fifty to 
eight hundred feet deep, surrounded by a subter- 
ranean wall of perpendicular rough rocks and in- 
terminable vines and forest trees. It had never 
been circumnavigated, and but few white men 
had ever descended to the water’s edge. The 
journey down had to be made by crawling and 
sliding while clinging to branches overhead, over 
precipitous rocks and gigantic fallen trees, and 
among interwoven tangles of rubber vines. Myri- 
ads of monkeys whisked from tree to tree, and 
strange birds whirred through the desolate air. 
But nothing turned her from her purpose, and 
she finally found herself at the water’s edge. She 
describes it as a grand and beautiful sight. The 
restless waters cast up foam at her feet. Steep 
cliffs arose on all sides, festooned with vines and 
the weird beauty of a strangely varied foliage, 
There was an eerie murmuring of the water. The 
entire lake was in agitation, bubbling like a hot 
spring, and an uncanny spirit seemed brooding 
over it. The tradition concerning this state of 
affairs is that a Masai village which was located 
ou the site of the present lake was tossed into 
the air on account of the wickedneas of its people, 
something after the fashion of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the strange sigh- 
ing is caused by the spirits of those unhappy 
wretches, that the soughing of the trees is the 
lowing of the cattle and the bleating of the sheep, 
and that the clapping of the reeds is the cackling 
of the fowl. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s project of circumnavigating this 
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strange body of water met with scant approval 
among her men, only one of whom would volun- 
teer to accompany. She had brought with her 
in sections a small pontoon for the purpose. The 
English agent at Taveta, who had come with her, 
was willing to undertake the feat; and finally 
her interpreter, Josef, offered his services. These 
three made their way around the lake, which is 
six or eight miles in circumference. They em- 
barked on the pontoon with two long poles as 
paddles. Crocodiles came obtrusively near, and 
great numbers of cormorants (Phalacrocorax Af- ~ 
ricanus and Phalacrocorax carbo) cawed and 
screamed about them. The suction two or three 
feet under water was so great as to make it diffi- 
cult for her to keep her improvised paddles from 
escaping her grasp ; but with patience, and with 
the consciousness that she was in an entirely un- 
explored and unvVisited situation, the circumnavi- 
gation of Lake Chala—pronounced by the several 
travelers who had seen it as impossible—was suc- 
cessfully made. 

After she had concluded her exploration of 
Lake Chala she turned her attention to the 
country of the Rhombos, about whose hostilities 
she had heard a great deal. 

At the frontier of Masailand she encountered 
a thousand warriors, fully prepared to resist any 
invasion of their territory. They were ferocious- 
looking adversaries, armed with elliptical shields 
of rhinoceros hide, decked out with vulture- 
feather masks, collars and paniers, wearing war 
bells on their legs and arms, and carrying 
bunches of vulture feathers and eight-foot spears. 
And they were full of bluster when they saw the 
caravan of ‘ Bébé Bwana.” 

As at every formal conference with native chiefs, 
Mrs. Sheldon donned all her finery, appearing in 
her white Worth gown, loaded with jewels. The 
chiefs appreciated the courtesy, and returned it 
by wearing their best toggery. One of them 
remarked to her that she was different from 
white men. ‘‘ White men come among us in 
rags,” he said, ‘‘ and are no better than we are!” 

The hostile Masais proved as amenable to the 
gospel of good clothes as any other people. They 
consented to a conference of thirty old and thirty 
young warriors, and soon decided to treat this 
“white princess” with due deference. They 
made her many valuable and unusual presents 
in return for the princely gifts she had brought 
them. Among them are an ostrich-feather mask 
and a beaded leather loin cloth, specimens of 
which were never brought away from Africa be- 
fore ; several Masai spears, one of which was left 
sticking in the ground at her feet by a warricr 
whom-she boldly faced in an attempt to frighten 
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and the barbarian! Their 
ear ornaments are heavy 
coils of brass wire, often 
dragging the lobe of the 
ear down to the shoulder. 
Sometimes a large ornament 
is inserted in one ear and a 
small one in the other, pro- 
ducing an effect which, to 
say the least, is scarcely 
symmetrical. Their cloth- 
ing consists of one cowhide 
suspended from the shoul- 
der and another draped 
about the waist. 

Away from the coast, 
women have some social 
rights, although polygamy 
is everywhere practiced. 
The money value of a 
surais, or slave woman, in 
Masailand is five large blue 
glass beads. It takes ten 
of the same kind to buy a 


her, and scared him so badly that he ran away cow, thus indicating that East Africa needs edu- 
never to return while she was there ; bells worn cating on the “woman question.” The Masais, 
on the black babies’ ankles to encourage them to like the other natives, are donkey raisers, al- 
walk ; fig-leaf aprons, anklets, bracelets, belts and though the tsetse fly is their bitter enemy and 
girdles of beads, poisoned arrows, pombé cups, sometimes kills whole herds of donkeys. 

and a host of other curious things. She was al- Mrs. Sheldon, after leaving Lake Chala, turned 


lowed to enter the forest vil- 
lage of Kimangelia, where no 
white person had ever been 
before. 

The Masai women brought 
her pieces of salt-stone and 
tobacco, as signs of peace. 
These women are the purvey- 
ors between tribes, and are 
allowed to pass back and forth 
unmolested in time of war. 
They are tall, gaunt and bony, 
but not well developed, owing, 
probably, to their being heay- 
ily loaded, with ornaments 
during early youth. It is the 
custom for Masai women of 
rank to wear leg and arm 
bracelets of heavy wire. Some 
of these are coils of such mag- 
nitude as to be little short of 
cages, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a woman to wear from 
forty to sixty pounds of this 
sort of jewelry. Truly Fash- 
ion reigns alike over the just 
and the unjust, the civilized EGG-SHAPED BEADS. 


her attention to the hostile 
Rhombos, who inhabit the 
country between the lake and 
Kilimanjaro. Her line of 
march covered gloomy hill 
slopes of basaltic and rotted 
lava formation, overshadowed 
by the twin peaks of Kili- 
manjaro. The Rhombos have 
fertile plantations, but they 
were far removed’ from the 
route of the caravan. This 
tribe are generally considered 
a ferocious, tricky people, and 
some of their villages are 
closed to strangers, the natives 
bringing their produce down 
to the plains for barter. Mrs. 
Sheldon, as usual, was well 
received by these people and 
urged to enter their villages. 
It was with some inward tre- 
pidation that she consented, 
but finally did so, accompani- 
ed by four of her most trusty 
men. She had felt secret 
fear of being murdered, once 
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inside the kraals, but, in- 
stead, she was handsomely 
treated, loaded with gifts 
of costly furs and other 
valuables, and made wel- 
come in every way. 

Both men and women 
were in a state of absolute 
nudity; but they had no 
consciousness of their na- 
kedness. And when Mrs. 
Sheldon presented them 
with cloth, they were as 
likely to trail several yards 
of it from their shoulders 
as to use it as a covering 
for their bodies. Indeed, 
they no more fretted their 
souls with the utility of loin 
cloths than did Adam before the fall. She re- 
mained with the Rhombos on the most friendly 
terms, admitted to private rites, and allowed to 
converse freely with their women, until one un- 
lucky moment when, in the laudable desire to en- 
tertain some visitors who were squatting expect- 
antly round her, she set her music box going. 
Instantly every one of them ran away like a rush- 
ing wind. The next morning the sultan ordered 
her to leave the country. This performance (she 
had exhibited, also, some mechanical toys, and 
thrown over some young girls the reflected rays 
of a hand mirror) 
had proved to them 
that she was ac- 
complished in the 
‘black art. In vain 
she labored with 
the chiefs and en- 
deavored to con- 
vince them of her: 
innocence ; and she 
had to submit to 
their superstitious 
will and leave with- 
out provisioning 
her caravan as she 
had planned. 

Chagaland, at 
the southern side 
of Kilimanjaro, 
proved, however, 
more reliable in its 
hospitality. The 
people here—the 
Wachagas, are a 
happy, pastoral 
tribe, cultivating 
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magnificent plantations, and 
raising three or four crops 
a year. They laugh and 
sing and dance like chil- 
dren, and while they are 
industrious, they keep time 
in their work with laughter 
from morning till night. 
Here, too, she was taken to 
houses and kraals_hereto- 
fore forbidden to white 
people. The Wachaga 
women regarded the Bébé 
Bwana as a great curiosity, 
and asked her all sorts of 
questions about her country; 
among other things, if she 
had a great many husbands, 
supposing a queen would 
be allowed that privilege. They examined her 
clothing with great minuteness, and wished to 
touch her, a liberty which she never allowed. 
They told her a great many of their curious cus- 
toms. Among them, only women act the part of 
midwives, and they become skilled in caring for 
the sex in every affliction. They understand a 
simple botany, and know the medicines of the 
country. The Wachaga women wear a peculiar 
loin cloth made of skin and handsomely em- 
broidered with beads. ‘Their superstition is that 
this cloth, once worn, partakes of the personality 
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of its wearer. It is never given away, or allowed 
to pass out of the possession of its owner, as they 
believe it would give the recipient undue power 
over its wearer, and that she could never resist 
the will of the person receiving it. But one of 
these women, after a struggle with herself, gave 
hers to Mrs. Sheldon, and this loin cloth is the 
only one ever brought away from Africa that had 
been worn. The natives made Mrs. Sheldon sev- 
eral new ones. 

In such ways as these did this dauntless woman 
gain an insight into African primitive character 
and customs. She was allowed to be a witness of 
their methods of smith work—a privilege seldom 
accorded to travelers. She saw the natives mak- 
ing chains, knives and spears, and the account 
she gives is greatly to the credit of African in- 
genuity and skill. She has among her curios the 
most beautifully inlaid cups and utensils ‘‘ picked 
out” with silver. She describes their process of 
forging heavy massive spears out of fine steel wire, 
and she has examples of the cacti and leaf pat- 
terns their spears are fashioned after. The “ fun- 
das,” or blacksmiths, were especially skillful with 
their most primitive tools. 

‘Look at the delicacy of their work,” she says, 
‘and tell me they are wild, uncultivated savages ! 
Are men who can make a shield like that ”— 
showing one of rhinoceros hide with embossed 
designs—“‘ or an ostrich-feather mask like this, to 
be shot down by white men like dogs? What I 
hope for these people,” continued this admirable 
woman, who has studied them as no one else ever 
did, ‘“‘is that they will be Christianized in a 
Christian, humane way. Not by armed invaders, 
not by tracts and prayer books, but by the saw 
and hammer. The skill is theirs. Teach them 
how to use it. A very little effort in the line of 
industrial education will develop these people 
from their present condition to a happy, prosper- 
ous and growing nation. Give them a chance.” 
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She was besieged with requests on all hands 
for English tools, a fact showing that the natives 
are ready for this form of practical missionary 
work. 

From Kilimanjaro the caravan returned to 
Pangania through the German country. It was 
while crossing a tree bridge, seven days from the 
coast, that this woman who had dared so much 
made a misstep and fell a long distance into the 
water below. In getting her safely out she sus- 
tained an injury to her spine, and was obliged to 
travel the rest of the way in her silk-lined palan- 
quin. It was fortunate that this accident did not 
occur earlier in her journey, before she had ac- 
complished what she had undertaken. But she 
did accomplish this, and up to the time of the 
accident she had not seen an hour’s illness. 
There had been very little sickness in the camp, 
and whereas white men always expect to lose 
more or less of their number from fevers, wars and 
wild beasts, Mrs. Sheldon lost but one, and his 
death was caused by disobedience to the caravan 
rules, in consequence of which he was devoured 
by a lion. Travelers in that region all agree 
that such an event is unprecedented ; whether 
they will have the grace to adopt the same mer- 
ciful treatment of their men in future may, how- 
ever, be doubted. 

Mrs. Sheldon took a dhow at Pangania, the 
26th of June, 1891, and went to Zanzibar, sail- 
ing for England in July. 

She succeeded in penetrating the wilds of Cen- 
tral Africa, unattended by other assistance than 
her own woman’s wit and marvelous firmness and 
magnetism of character. She has proved to a 
thoughtful people that the natives of those coun- 
tries are intelligent human beings. If she shall 
convince the world that the problem of educat- 
ing and Christianizing them can be solved by in- 
dustrial education she will have more than suc- 
ceeded. 


THE FUNERAL OF A WAIKNA., 
A HONDURAS ETCHING. 
By E, W. Perry. 


Butuco was old, very old. His face was puck- 
ered and seamed, and his wool was as white as 
snow, but his form was as erect as that of a sol- 
dier in the prime of his strength and vanity. 
The skin of the ancient chief’s body was covered 
with dry white scales, and was almost as rough 
as the skin of a shark. On his feet and ankles 


were spots of pink, smooth and tender-looking, 
like the delicate skin of a baby, yet the thick 
hide of his heels was horny and full of deep 
cracks, and his toes were stubby and deformed, 
their nails twisted out of chape by the many 
hurts received in collisions with stumps and 
stones. 


THE FUNERAL 


One of his black eyes had gone out many a 
long year ago, in the-course of an earnest and 
animated argument with one of the pirate crew 
of which Butuco had the honor of being an active 
member. That was in the days when buccaneer- 
ing along the Mosquito Coast was less speculative 
and risky than it became when the cruisers of the 
United States took to meddling zealously with 
the business, and made it advisable to give up 
chasing richly laden galleons from the Spanish 
Main. Then the pirates devoted themselves to 
the safer trade of stealing mahogany and other 
fine woods, and to robbing the simple natives of 
the fruit of their toil. It is whispered that the 
successors of those honest freebooters have by no 
means given over plundering the natives along 
that coast. 

Out of old Butuco’s remaining eye looked a 
spirit which, however fierce it may have once 
been, was long since tamed by the buffets of a 
life of wild adventure, followed by an existence 
full of a peace that passeth the understanding of 
folk who have wholesome regard for the right of 
other folk to the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness— particularly of life. 
Such quietude the old man had taken it upon 
himself to secure by making such disposition of 
his enemies as an intimate knowledge of the 
virtues of the juices of certain plants of his na- 
tive forests enabled him to make, quietly and 
quickly. He boasted—no, he did not boast ; he 
simply counted—more than a score of one-time 
foes whom he had thus sent to explore the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

The patriarch was rich, very rich. He owned 
the largest and best dories and pipantis on the 
Patuca, and his plantations were the largest and 
best kept of all on that river, for he had learned 
much in the years that he toiled as a slave on 
plantations in Jamaica. That was when the gov- 
ernment of that possession of Great Britain gave 
much encouragement to the gentle art of piracy, 
and was, of course, before England realized the 
enormity of the sin of human slavery, and refused 
to countenance such wickedness, except in Aus- 
tralia, and other of her dependencies remote from 
prying eyes of outspoken critics. 

The chief had many cattle—more than a hun- 
dred, in fact, despite the fact that the jaguars 
had taken many calves from his herd of late 
years, since he had lost much of the vigor and 
cunning that once made him the foremost hunter 
of his tribe. But aman who can no longer track 
savage beasts to their lairs must endure such 
losses of stock with what patience he can muster, 
for the young men of to-day are too lazy or too 
nerveless to win glory by the slaying of such dan- 
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gerous brutes as the ‘“‘tigre negro.” It was a 
pity he had not bethought himself in time to 
make it a part of the bargain with Indilacio, when 
that youth sought the youngest daughter of the 
chief, that before getting the damsel he must 
bring the scalp of the tiger that had destroyed so 
many cattle to furnish food for her young. The 
lover might have been made to run any risk and 
endure any hardship rather than give the girl 
up, so deeply was he in love. It is a sin to neg- 
lect such an opportunity for compelling another 
to do good; but, really, an old man cannot be 
expected to remember everything. And now that 
the girl was Indilacio’s wife, ten to one she would 
be the first to object to her husband going tiger 
hunting. There’s little use expecting to find wis- 
dom in young heads; certainly not in the pates 
of young wives. And yet they surely ought to 
have sense enough to see that any young widow 
owning a good watla and a thrifty plantation, 
known to be a healthy and strong worker, capa- 
ble of providing for all the wants of a family, can 
get a new husband any time, far easier than 
she could get a fat cow. 

Butuco’s watla was far and away the largest and 
best in the village. It was divided into three 
rooms. In one of these was a springy crickery of 
bamboo, on which was the old man’s bed—a mat- 
tress of moss pulled from the bottom of a fresh- 
water pond. It made a bed that was soft and 
easy for old bones. Over it was a pair of woolen 
blankets, warm and thick. They were part of 
the price, the wedding “ dot,” given by Indilacio 
in payment for his wife, the youngest daughter 
of an old family. On the blankets lay a pillow 
stuffed with the down of the silk-cotton tree, 
the ceiba, which becomes at times a gigantic 
and magnificent bouquet of roselike bloom. The 
whole bed was covered with chintz, whereon were 
groups of most symmetrical horses gayly speeding 
around a circle, and bearing on their backs men 
wearing gorgeous palpuras, and damsels of mar- 
velous beauty and scant skirts. Butuco had often 
reflected that, if he were younger, he would have 
a breechclout as beautiful as those men wore ; but 
he felt quite sure that he could never ride horses 
in such dare-devil manner as those men and 
women were riding. He was inclined to wonder 
at times whether or not all white men and women 
rode in that manner in that wonderful America 
of the North. But it was quite likely they did, 
for the Americans are a strange people. 

In the living room, that occupied two-thirds of 
the house, hammocks were swung across from 
side to side, always waiting for the weary. There 
was a bench of Spanish cedar for those who would 
sit. At one end of the room stood a table, also 
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hewn from cedar, and above it a cup- 
board was fastened to the wall. This 
was part of ‘the wreckage saved from 
a bark that was driven on the smooth 
sands near the village, in broad day 
and smooth weather, not many years 
ago. It is said that much marine in- 
surance has been collected in this safe 
and comfortable method on the shores 
of the Caribbean Sea. But that may 
be a slander. 

In the cupboard were three or four 
plates and a bowl or two of real porce- 
lain, thick and heavy and strong. 
There were some teacups also, in 
which tea was never served, because 
that beverage had never yet been 
known in Waikna house on the Mos- 
quito Shore. Overhead were stowed 
the masts of the dories, nets, spears 
and mahogany paddles. Near the 
walls hung great bunches of plantains 
and bananas, ready for those who 
would eat, for Butuco was a hospita- 
ble old fellow, who loved to see his friends well 
fed. 

But Butuco learned, as many another rich and 
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powerful man has found, that time and death 
have little regard for worldly wealth and honors. 
It became evident to the old man that the day was 
near when he must follow the many, including 
the victims of his skill in the use of fatal decoc- 
tions. Even he, the ruler, must soon leave the 
breezy, sunny seaside, and enter the gloomy depths 
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of the great forests that every evening swallowed 
the life-giving sun, and left the world to darkness 
and cold—those dismal depths where lurks Mafia, 
the evil one, to sally out now and again and carry 
away unwilling victims. Surely it was a pity that 
so great and good a man, who could be so hardly 


spared, owner of so many 
wives and cows, children 
and canoes, must go into 
that dread darkness. 
Every effort must be made 
to hinder his going. 

All that could be was 
done to drive away from 
the old man the devil that 
was sapping his strength. 
The wisest of sukias in 
all the region round about 
had used every art known 
to the science of the 
medicine men. The 
throat of a chicken had 
been cut, and its hot blood 
rubbed on the breasts and 
arms of the patient, to 
instill courage and ac- 
tivity. The chief drank 
the warm blood of a 
strong bull, victor in 
many a battle, that the 
vigor and endurance of 
the brave animal might 
be imparted to its owner. 
The old man had been 


repeatedly anointed from head to heels with oil 
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which were pebbles from 
the beach, shells and bits 
of pumice, that curious 
stone which floats on the 
water, instead of sinking, 
as all well-behaved stones 
do. There were also teeth 
of alligators, bones of tur- 
tles and part of the spine 
of a mountain lion. Be- 
side the platform two slim 
poles had been set. Across 
these sticks were lashed, 
like the rounds of a lad- 
der. To the highest of 
these rounds a bunch of 
feathers of a pelican were 
fastened, and a dead owl 
dangled from another, 
heels up. One of the old 
chieftain’s best spears was 
tied firmly across the 
poles, and pointed threat- 
eningly toward the forest. 
Perhaps Mafia would be- 
come impaled thereon, 
when prowling around 
some dark night in hope 


of catching the soul of the chief when his body 


of snakes and alligators, that the aged joints 
might retain their suppleness. The claws of the 
tiger and of the sloth had been powdered and 
swallowed, to impart vigor, cunning and tenacity. 

Nor were measures for protecting the watla and 
its inmates from the influence of evil spirits neg- 
lected. Before the door was a little platform on 
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was asleep and his spirit 
started to wander, as it 
is well known human 
souls have a way of do- 
ing when their owners 
are unconscious. ‘l'o- 
ward the end the big 
drum, made of a section 
of a hollow log, had been 
beaten most industri- 
ously and vigorously 
from sundown until 
dawn. Doubtless this 
would have driven the 
devil away had not the 
dying man declared, in- 
credible as it may seem, 
the racket of the drum 
was worse than the devil 
himself. When he be- 
came so unreasonable as 
that the sukia despaired. 
He admitted that all 
that science conld ac- 
complish had been well 
done, and that the evil 
one had a hold that 
could not be loosened. 
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Butuco was dead. There was no doubt of that. 
There was nothing to do but to inter him decently 
as a citizen of such prominence should be buried, 
and to give a feast that in bountifulness should 
be in keeping with his dignity. So a canoe of 
solid mahogany was-dragged into the watla, and 
cut in two amidships. ‘Three or four of the dead 
chief’s best tuno-bark blankets were spread in the 
bottom, and on these the body was stowed, rolled 
in the soft blue blankets which were a part of the 
price paid him for his daughter. Great was the 
secret regret of that young wife, and of the two 
buxom young widows of the deceased, over such 
waste of beautiful blankets.. No doubt the old 
man could get along just as well withont as with 
them, where he had gone. But of course there 
was no help for it. What would the world say if 
the best blankets did not go with the distinguished 
dead ? 

When the old man’s favorite harpoon, his best 
machete and his worst gun were stowed beside 
him, the after half of the canoe was placed, bot- 
tom up, over the forward part, completely cover- 
ing it and all it contained. Then it was lashed fast 
by many a turn of a bark rope, the whole making 
a very massive and quite safe coffin which it would 
bother the evil one himself to get into or take 
anything from. Meantime boards cut into some 
resemblance of the human figure had been fan- 
_ tastically painted, and stuck up beside the paths 
leading to the village ; designs resembling human 
forms had been cut deep into the bark of the 
larger pine trees standing near, and the grave 
had been dug in a knoll near the bushes fringing 
the sunny, grassy prairie. 

In the morning the entire population of the 
village and of all the towns about gathered around 
the watla in hushed expectation. The wives’ for- 
got the kettles of beef and pork, of waree and 
turtle, of fish, iguana and other delicacies cook- 
ing in the huts. Drummers stood ready to pound 
the very life out of their instruments of torture. 
Bamboo fifes were in the hands of performers who 
could coax from the pipes sounds dismal enough 
to drive Satan himself wild, if indeed they did not 
scare him out of the country entirely, which was 
a consummation to be most devoutly desired. 
Rattles were ready to lend their racket to the 
din, and the women waited to lift their voices in 
woeful lamentation as soon as the signal should 
be given for letting loose their intense grief. 

All was ready. A dozen Waiknas, naked ex- 
cept for a strip of tuno bark—the palpura worn 
by nearly all natives of Mosquitia—caught up the 
rope attached to the bow of the burial canoe, 
every man of them unselfishly willing to yield to 
his neighbor the place nearest the corpse. The 
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word was given. Women shrieked, drums boomed, 
guns banged, rattles clashed, conch shells tooted, 
children yelled, dogs barked and every parrot in 
the village squalled. This tremendous racket 
fairly drove the devil out of the house. At least 
it was fair to assume that he would flee in terror 
to the gloomiest depths of the forest, rather than 
remain near such outrageous hubbub. Still there 
might, of course, be a possibility that he had hid- 
den somewhere about the house, or at least that 
some of his imps might have not been frightened 
from the place. There’s no trusting such devils. 
At all events, it would never do to neglect any 
reasonable precaution ; therefore a string was tied 
fast to the doorpost, and thence led along, rest- 
ing here and there on convenient branches of 
bushes and trees, or on stakes stuck up for the 
occasion, to a shrub close beside the grave, which 
had been dug in a knoll on the sunny, breezy 
prairie, and there the end of the cord was made 
fast. 

_Now was the time to get away safely with the 
body. Those who had hold of the rope started, 
with a shout and a rush, for the grave. ‘The 
canoe casket bumped over hillocks, banged over 
roots and thumped against stumps and trees by 
the way. It is a lively corpse that stays in such 
coffin during sueh a trip. But there was no time 
for dawdling for the sake of sentiment. The 
devil might be following at a gallop, and there 
was no time to spare if they wished to hide the 
body away safely before the devil reached its 
final resting place. They hurried. The canoe 
was hustled into the shallow grave, and instantly 
hidden by great leaves thrown in by women. and 
children standing ready. As quickly as it was 
possible for scores of willing hands to move it, 
a layer of sand covered all. 

Then the wailing grew louder over the gra e, 
and the musical instruments doubled their noise, 
if that was, possible. The attention of the devil 
was thus fixed on the mourners. This gave op- 
portunity for one of the men to slip secretly away 
into the bushes on the side of the glade farthest 
from that whence the burial party came. Mak- 
ing a wide detour, he hurried back to a point 
midway in the path over which the body had been 
dragged from the house to the grave, where he 
cut the cord that led from the house to the burial 
place, and carried the end away into the thicket. 
There he laid the end on the ground, being care- 
ful to have it point away from the houses. Then 
he gathered up the cord attached to the doorpost, 
coiling it as he ran, tore it loose from the post, 
and sneaked away by devious paths among the 
watlas until he reached the river bank. He 
threw the string into the current, which bore it 
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out toward the sea. Having done this, he stole 
into a hut and hid safely under some blankets, 
where the disappointed evil spirit would scarcely 
think of looking for the man who had played so 
scurvy a game. 

So far all was no doubt well. The din had 
been kept up at the grave long enough to give 
ample time for doing the. trick with the string, 
so the crowd marched off in a direction away from 
the village. Then they separated, each to slip 
back to his or her house, with as innocent a look 
as he or she could muster after having been party 
to such deliberate duplicity. The whole affair 
was a grand success. ‘Thanks to the management 
of the sukia, the devil was completely fooled. 
When the canoe was dragged from the house 
the Mafia followed along the string beside the 
path, much as a monkey might caper along a 
pole. While his attention was held by the noise 
of the instruments and the cries of the mourners 
the string was broken. When he tried to return 
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by the way he came, to take possession of the 
house, with the fell intent of seizing another 
soul there, he followed the string into the thicket, 
and, of course, lost his way. The happy result 
was that he doubtless strayed into the forest, to 
find there fit associates in ferocious tigers, vicious 
warees and savage lions. All had been excel- 
lently planned, and surely deserved the success 
attained. 

Great was the feasting, and deep and long-con- 
tinued the drinking. Most liberal supplies of 
mishla were on hand, and the man who drank 
the greater quantity paid the highest compliment 
to the skill of the makers of the tipple, and to the 
hospitality of the village. It was a great feast. 
None more bountiful had been known in many a 
long year than that held in honor of the eminent 
ruler who had that day been laid away, and whose 
spirit was beyond a doubt now as safe and com- 
fortable as any reasonable soul could well expect 
to be so soon after entering a new world. 


EDWARD RANDOLPH’S PORTRAIT: 
A LEGEND OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, — 


In one of the apartments of the Province 
House there was long preserved an ancient pict- 
ure, the frame of which was as black as ebony, 
and the canvas itself so dark with age, damp and 
smoke that not a touch of the painter’s art could 
be discerned. ‘Time had thrown an impenetrable 
veil over it, and left to tradition and fable and 
conjecture to say what had once been there por- 
trayed. During the rule of many successive gov- 
ernors it -had hung, by prescriptive and undis- 
puted right, over the mantelpiece of the same 
chamber ; and it still kept its place when Lien- 
tenant Governor Hutchinson assumed the admin- 
istration of the province on the departure of Sir 
Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant Governor sat one afternoon, 
resting his head against the carved back of his 
stately armchair, and gazing up thoughtfully at 
the void blackness of the picture. It was scarcely 
a time for such inactive musing, when affairs of 
the deepest moment required the ruler’s decision, 
for within that very hour Hutchinson had received 
intelligence of the arrival of a British fleet, bring- 
ing three regiments from Halifax to overawe 
the insubordination of the people. These troops 
awaited his permission to occupy the fortress of 


_ Castle William and the town itself. 


Yet, instead 
of affixing his signature to an official order, there 
sat the Lieutenant Governor, so carefully scruti- 
nizing the black waste of canvas that his de- 
meanor attracted the notice of two young persons 
who attended him. One, wearing a military dress 
of buff, was his kinsman, Francis Lincoln, the 
Provincial Captain of Castle William ; the other, 
who sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice 
Vane, his favorite niece. 

She was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal 
creature—who, though a native of New England, 
had been educated abroad, and seemed not merely 
a stranger from another clime, but almost a being 
from another world. For several years, until left 
an orphan, she had dwelt with her father in 
sunny Italy, and there had acquired a taste and 
enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which she 
found few opportunities of gratifying in the un- 
decorated dwellings of the colonial gentry. It 
was said that the early production of her own 
pencil exhibited no inferior genius, though, per- 
haps, the rude atmosphere of New England had 
cramped her hand and dimmed the glowing col- 
ors of her fancy. But, observing her uncle’s 
steadfast gaze, which appeared to search through 
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the mist of years to discover the subject of the 
picture, her curiosity was excited. 

“‘Is it known, my dear uncle,” inquired she, 
‘‘ what this old picture once represented ? Possi- 
bly, could it be made visible, it might prove a 
masterpiece of some great artist ; else why has it 
so long held such a conspicuous place ?” 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom— 
for he was as attentive to all the humors and 
caprices of Alice as if she had been his own best 
beloved child—did not immediately reply, the 
young Captain of Castle William took that office 
upon himself. 

“‘This dark old square of canvas, my fair 
cousin,” said he, “has been an heirloom in the 
Province House from time immemorial. As to 
the painter, I can tell you nothing ; but, if half 
the stories told of it be true, not one of the great 
Italian masters has ever produced so marvelous a 
piece of work as that before you.” 
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Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of 
the strange fables and fantasies, which, as it was 
impossible to refute them by ocular demonstra- 
tion, had grown to be articles of popular belief, 
in reference to this old picture. One of the wild- 
est, and at the same time the best accredited ac- 
counts, stated it to be an original and authentic 
portrait of the evil one himself, taken at a witch 
meeting near Salem ; and that its strong and ter- 
rible resemblance has been confirmed by several 
of the confessing wizards and witches in open 
court. It is likewise affirmed that a familiar 
spirit, or demon, abode behind the blackness of 
the picture, and had shown himself, at seasons 
of public calamity, to more than one of the royal 
governors. Shirley, for instance, had beheld this 
ominous apparition on the eve of General Aber- 
crombie’s shameful and bloody defeat under the 
walls of Ticonderoga. Many of the servants of 
the Province House had caught glimpses of a 
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visage frowning down upon them at 
morning or evening twilight—or in the 
depths of night, while raking up the 
fire that glimmered on the hearth be- 
neath ; although, if any were bold 
enough to hold a torch before the pict- 
ure, it would appear as black and un- 
distinguishable as ever. The oldest in- 
habitant of Boston recollected that his 
father, in whose days the portrait had 
not wholly faded out of sight, had 
once looked upon it, but would never 
suffer himself to be questioned as to the 
face which was there represented. In 
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connection with such stories it was re- 
markable that over the top of the frame 
there were some ragged remnants of 
black silk, indicating that a veil had 
formerly hung down before the picture, 
until the duskiness of time had so ef- 
fectually concealed it. But, after all, it 
was the most singular part of the affair 
that so many of the pompous governors 
of Massachusetts had allowed the oblit- 
erated picture to remain in the state 
chamber of the Province House. 

“¢ Some of these fables are really aw- 
ful,” observed Alice Vane,who had oc- 
casionally shuddered, as well as smiled, 
while her cousin spoke. ‘It would be 
almost worth while to wipe away the 
black surface of the canvas, since the 
original picture-can hardly be so formid- 
able as those which fancy paints.” 

“But would it be possible,” inquired her cousin, 
“‘to restore this dark picture to its pristine 
hues ?” 

‘Such arts are known in Italy,” said Alice. 

The Lieutenant Governor had raised himself 
from his abstracted mood, and listened with a 
smile to the conversation of his young relatives. 
Yet his voice had something peculiar in its tones 
when he undertook the explanation of the mys- 
tery. 

“‘T am sorry, Alice to destroy your faith in the 
legends of which you are so fond,” remarked he; 
“‘but my antiquarian researches have long since 
made me acquainted with the subject of this pict- 
ure—if picture it can be called—which is no more 
visible, nor ever will be, than the face of the long- 
buried man whom it once represented. It was 
the portrait of Edward Randolph, the founder of 
this house, a person famous in the history of New 
England.” 

«Of that Edward Randolph,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Lincoln, “who obtained the repeal of the 
first provincial charter, under which our fore- 
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fathers had enjoyed almost democratic privileges ! 
—he that was styled the arch enemy of New Eng- 
land, and whose memory is still held in detesta- 
tion as the destroyer of our liberties !” 

“*Tt was the same Randolph,” answered Hutch- 
inson, moving uneasily in his chair. ‘‘ It was his 
lot to taste the bitterness of popular odium.” 

“Our annals tell us,” continued the Captain of 
Castle William, ‘‘ that the curse of the people fol- 
lowed this Randolph wherever he went, and 
wrought evil in all the subsequent events of his 
life, and that its effect was seen likewise in the 
manner of his death. They say, too, that the in- 
ward misery of that curse worked itself outward, 
and was visible on the wretched man’s counte- 
nance, making it too horrible to be looked upon. 
If so, and if this picture truly represented his 
aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of black- 
ness has gathered over it.” ' 

‘‘These traditions are folly to one who has 
proved, as I have, how little of historic truth lies 
at the bottom,” said the’ Lieutenant Governor. 
“‘As regards the life-and character of Edward 
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Randolph, too implicit credence has been given 
to Dr. Cotton Mather, who—I must say it, though 
some of his blood runs in my veins—has filled 
our early history with old women’s tales as fanci- 
ful and extravagant as those of Greece or Rome.” 

«* And yet,” whispered Alice Vane, ‘‘ may not 
such fables have a moral? And, methinks, if 
the visage of this portrait be so dreadful, it is not 
without a cause that it has hung so long in a 
chamber of Province House. When the rulers 
feel themselves irresponsible, it were well that 
they should be reminded of the awful weight of a 
people’s curse.” 

The Lieutenant Governor started, and gazed 
for a moment at his niece, as if her girlish fanta- 
sies had struck upon some feeling in his own 
breast, which all his policy or principles could not 
entirely subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, 
in spite of her foreign education, retained the 
native sympathies of a New England girl. 

“Peace, silly. child!” cried he, at last, more 
harshly than he had ever before addressed the gen- 
tle Alice. ‘*The rebuke of a king is more to be 
dreaded than the clamor of a wild, misguided 
multitude. Captain Lincoln, it is decided. The 
fortress of Castle William must be occupied by 
the royal troops. The two remaining regiments 
shall be billeted in the town, or encamped upon 
the Common. It is time, after years of tumult, 
and almost rebellion, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment should have a wall of strength about it.” 

‘* Trust, sir—trust yet awhile to the loyalty of 
the people,” said Captain Lincoln; ‘‘nor teach 
them that they can ever be on other terms with 
British soldiers than those of brotherhood, as 
when they fought side by side through the French 
War. Do not convert the streets of your native 
town intoacamp. Think twice before you give 
up old Castle William, the key of the province, 
into other keeping than that of true-born New 
Englanders.” 

“‘Young man, it is decided,” repeated Hutch- 
inson, rising from his chair. ‘‘ A British officer 
will be in attendance this evening to receive the 
necessary instructions for the disposal of the 
troops. Your presence also will be required. Till 
then, farewell.” 

With these words the Lieutenant Governor 
hastily left the room, while Alice and her cousin 
more slowly followed, whispering together, and 
once pausing to glance back at the mysterious 
picture. The Captain of Castle William fancied 
that the girl’s air and mien were such as might 
have belonged to one of those spirits of fable— 
fairies, or creatures of a more antique mythology— 
who sometimes mingled their agency with mortal 
affairs, half in caprice, yet with a sensibility to 
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human weal or woe. As he held the door for her 
to pass, Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

“‘Come forth, dark and evil shape !” cried she. 
“It is thine hour !” 

In the evening, Lieutenant Governor Hutchin- 
son sat in the same chamber where the foregoing 
scene had occurred, surrounded by several per- 
sons whose various interests had summoned them 
together. There were the Selectmen of Boston— 
plain, patriarchal fathers of the people, excellent 
representatives of the old Puritanical founders, 
whose sombre strength had stamped so deep an 
impress upon the New England character. Con- 
trasting with these were one or two Members of 
Council, richly dressed in the white wigs, the em- 
broidered waistcoats, and other magnificence of 
the time, and making a somewhat ostentatious 
display of courtierlike ceremonial. In attend- 
ance, likewise, was a major of the British Army, 
awaiting the Lieutenant Governor’s orders for the 
landing of the troops, which still remained on 
board the transports. The Captain of Castle Will- 
iam stood beside Hutchinson’s chair, with folded 
arms, glancing rather haughtily at the British of- 
ficer by whom he was soon to be superseded in 
his command. On a table in the centre of the 
chamber stood a branched silver candlestick 
throwing down the glow of half a dozen wax- 
lights upon a paper apparently ready for the 
Lieutenant Governor’s signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one 
of the window curtains, which fell from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, was seen the white drapery of a 
lady’s robe. It may appear strange that Alice 
Vane should have been there at such a time; but 
there was something so childlike, so wayward in 
her singular character, so apart from ordinary 
rules, that her presence did not surprise the few 
who noticed it. Meantime, the Chairman of the 
Selectmen was addressing to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor along and solemn protest against the re- 
ception of the British troops in the town. 

‘‘ And if your honor,” concluded this excellent 
but somewhat prosy old gentleman, ‘ shall see fit 
to persist in bringing these mercenary sworders 
and musketeers into our quiet streets, not on our 
heals be the responsibilty. Think, sir, while 
there is yet time, that if one drop of blood be 
shed, that blood shall be an eternal stain upon 
your honor’s memory. You, sir, have written, 
with an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. 
The more to be desired is it, therefore, that your- 
self should deserve honorable mention, as a true 
patriot and upright ruler, when your own doings 
shall be written down in history.” 

“Tam not insensible, my good sir, to the nat- 
ural desire to stand well in the annals of my 
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country,” replied Hutchinson, controlling his im- 
patience into courtesy, ‘‘nor know I any better 
method of attaining that end than by withstand- 
ing the merely temporary spirit of mischief, which, 
with your pardon, seems to have infected elder 
men than myself. Would you have me wait till 
the mob shall sack the Province House, as they 
did my private mansion ? Trust me, sir, the time 
may come when you will be glad to flee for pro- 
tection to the King’s banner, the raising of which 
is now s0 distasteful to you.” 

«¢ Yes,” said the British major, who was im- 
patiently expecting the Lieutenaut Governor's or- 
ders. ‘‘‘'he demagogues of this province have 
raised the devil, and cannot lay him again. We 
will exorcise him,.in God’s name and the King’s !” 

“‘If you meddle with the devil, take care of his 
claws !” answered the Captain of Castle William, 
stirred by the taunt against his countrymen. 

‘‘Craving your pardon, young sir,” said the 
venerable Selectman, ‘‘let not an evil spirit enter 
into your words. We will strive against the op- 
pressor with prayer and fasting, as our forefathers 
would have done. Like them, moreover, we will 
submit to whatever lot a wise Providence may 
send us—always after our own best exertions to 
amend it.” 

«* And there peep forth the devil’s claws !” mut- 
tered Hutchinson, who well understood the nature 
of Puritan submission. ‘‘This matter shall be 
expedited forthwith. When there shall be a sen- 
tinel at every corner, and a court of guard before 
the Townhouse, a loyal gentleman may venture 
to walk abroad. What to me is the outcry ofa 
mob, in this remote province of the realm? The 
King is my master, and England is my country ! 
Upheld by their armed strength, I set my foot 
upon the rabble and defy them !” 

He snatched a pen, and was about to affix his 
signature to the paper that lay on the table, when 
the Captain of Castle William placed his hand 
upon his shoulder. The freedom of the action, 
so contrary to the ceremonious respect which was 
then considered due to rank and dignity, awak- 
ened general surprise, and in none more than in 
the Lieutenant Governor himself. Looking an- 
grily up, he perceived that his young relative was 
pointing his finger to the opposite wall. Hutch- 
-inson’s eye followed the signal ; and he saw, what 
had hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk 
curtain was suspended before the mysterious pict- 
ure, so as completely to conceal it. His thoughts 
immediately recurred to the scene of the preced- 
ing afternoon ; and, in his surprise, confused by 
indistinct emotions, yet sensible that his niece 
must have had an agency in this phenomenon, he 
called loudly upon her : 
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«« Alice !—come hither, Alice !” 

No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane 
glided from her station, and pressing one hand 
across her eyes, with the other snatched away the 
sable curtain that concealed the portrait. An ex- 
clamation of surprise burst from every beholder ; 
but the Lieutenant Governor’s voice had a tone of 
horror. 

‘‘ By Heaven,” said he, in a low, inward mur- 
mur, speaking rather to himself than to those 
around him, “if the spirit of Edward Randolph 
were to appear among us from the place of tor- 
ment he could not wear more of the terrors of 
hell upon his face !” 

‘* For some wise end,” said the aged Selectman, 
solemnly, ‘‘hath Providence scattered away the 
mist of years that had so long hid this dreadful 
effigy. Until this hour no living man hath seen 
what we behold !” 

Within the antique frame, which so recently 
had inclosed a sable waste of canvas, now ap- 
peared a visible picture, still dark, indeed, in its 
lines and shadings, but thrown forward in strong 
relief. It was a half-length figure of a gentle- 
man, in a rich but very old-fashioned dress of em- 
broidered velvet, with a broad ruff and a beard, 
and wearing a hat the brim of which overshad- 
owed his forehead. Beneath this cloud the eyes 
had a peculiar glare, which was almost lifelike. 
The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
background that it had the effect of a person 
looking down from the wall at the astonished and 
awe-stricken spectators, The expression of the 
face, if any words can convey an idea of it, was 
that of a wretch detected in some hideous guilt, 
and exposed to the bitter hatred and laughter 
and withering scorn of a vast surrounding multi- 
tude. There was the struggle of defiance, beaten 
down and overwhelmed by the crushing weight of 
ignominy. The torture of the soul had come 
forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if the 
picture, while hidden behind the cloud of imme- 
morial years, had been all the time acquiring an 
intenser depth and darkness of expression, till 
now it gloomed forth again, and threw its evil 
omen over the present hour. Such, if the wild 
legend may be credited, was the portrait of Kd- 
ward Randolph, as he appeared when a people’s 
curse had wrought its influence upon his nature. 

«?Twould drive me mad—that awful face !” 
said Hutchinson, who seemed fascinated by the 
contemplation of it. 

«Be warned, then!” whispered Alice. ‘‘ He 
trampled on a people’s rights. Behold his pun- 
ishment, and avoid a crime like his!’ 

The Lieutenant Governor actually trembled for 
an instant; but, exerting his energy—which was 
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not, however, his most characteristic feature—he 
strove to shake off the spell of Randolph’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Girl,” cried he, laughing bitterly, as he 
turned to Alice, ‘‘have you brought hither your 
painter’s art—your Italian spirit of intrigue— 
your tricks of stage effect—and think to influence 
the counsels of rulers and the affairs of nations 
by such shallow contrivances? See here !” 

‘‘Stay yet awhile,” said the Selectman, as 
Hutchinson again snatched the pen ; ‘‘ for, if ever 
mortal man received a warning from a tormented 
soul, your honor is that man !” 

«¢ Away !” cried Hutchinson, fiercely. “‘Though 
yonder senseless picture cried, ‘ Forbear !’ it should 
not move me !” 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face 
—which seemed, at that moment, to intensify the 
horror of its miserable and wicked look —he 
scrawled on the paper, in characters that be- 
tokened it a deed of desperation, the name of 
Thomas Hutchinson. ‘Then, it is said, he shud- 
dered, as if that signature had granted away his 
salvation. 

“It is done!” said he, and placed his hand 
upon his brow. 

‘‘May Heaven forgive the deed,” said the soft, 
sad accents of Alice Vane, like the voice of a good 
spirit flitting away. 
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When morning came there was-a stifled whis- 
per through the household, and spreading thence 
about the town, that the dark mysterious picture 
had started from the wall, and spoken face to face 
with Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson. If such 
a miracle had been wrought, however, no traces 
of it remained behind; for within the antique 
frame nothing could be discerned save the impen- 
etrable cloud which had covered the canvas since 
the memory of man. If the figure had, indeed, 
stepped forth, it had fled back, spiritlike, at the 
daydawn, and hidden itself behind a century’s ob- 
scurity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane’s 
secret for restoring the hues of the picture had 
merely effected a temporary renovation. But 
those who, in that brief interval, had beheld the 
awful visage of Edward Randolph desired no sec- 
ond glance, and ever afterward trembled at the 
recollection of the scene, as if an evil spirit had 
appeared visibly among them. And as for Hutch- 
inson—when, far over the ocean, his dying hour 
drew on, he gasped for breath, and complained 
that he was choking with the blood of the Boston 
Massacre, and Francis Lincoln, the former Cap- 
tain of Castle William, who was standing at his 
bedside, perceived a likeness in his frenzied look 
to that of Edward Randolph — did his broken 
spirit feel, at that dread hour, the tremendous 
burden of a People’s curse ? 
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By LrpA Rose McCABeE. 


ENTURIES ago the book- 
seller began to be a famil- 
iar figure and a potent 
factor of civilization. A 
stroll to-day among the 
old bookstalls along the 
Seine or under. the por- 
tico of the Odéon—relics 

of a Parisian University edict of 1275, that con- 
trolled the sellers of books in the open air—or a 
ride over London Bridge, through the Exchange, 
“Little Britain” to Paternoster Row, Amen Cor- 
ner or Ave Maria Lane, hallowed by the manu- 
script venders before the Middle Ages, empha- 
sizes in a strangely romantic manner the vantage 
ground of the present over the past in the world 
of “men and books.” 

To the Roman of the Augustan Age literature 
was an essential. Many booksellers flourished 
then, issting, we are told, books as good and 
cheap, in their way, as those put upon the 


market to-day by the great publishing houses of 
the world. Public libraries were by no means 
few, while public recitations at which ambitious 
writers found an audience, presided over by em- 
perors before whom poets of world repute read 
aloud their verses, were popularly encouraged. 
Imperial Rome was not without its bulletin 
boards, differing little from our modern news 
bulletins. 

Besides these public means of indulging the 
reading taste, every respectable house had its own 
library. Slave readers and slave transcribers were 
almost as indispensable as cooks or scullions. 
They made copies of celebrated books for their 
masters, and from this sprung a race of slave 
transcribers, who rendered books somewhat plen- 
tiful and cheap. In the Middle Ages the art of 
transcribing was mostly confined to the monks, 
who elaborated it into an art. Illumination was 
not limited to the Bible or missals ; law books 
were resplendent in gold. 
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EARLY ENGLISH PRINTERS. 


After the lapse of many decades, in which there 
was little trade in books, a system of barter grad- 
ually sprung up between the monks of various 
monasteries. The foundation of universities gave 
rise to a regular class of copyists that supplied 
the wants of scholars, and the industry was stim- 
ulated by the invention of paper. The booksell- 
ers of this period were called stationarit, either 
from the practice of stationing themselves at 
booths or stalls in the street, or from the Latin 
statio, or depository, since the bookseller was a 
mere depot to which private persons could send 
their manuscripts for sale. His chief business 
was to send out books to be read, not in volumes, 
but in detached parts. The invention of print- 


ing, the dispersion of Greek manuscripts consc- 
quent on the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the discovery of America, precipi- 
tated the development of the bookseller and pub- 
lisher’s trade; and while it is yet to be recorded 
that. its representatives ever willfully sacrificed 
their own interest to that of an author, there 
were, despite the ‘‘ Dunciad,” many honest patrons 
of literature and earnest dispensers of knowledge 
among the representative booksellers of Old Lon- 
don. Many of the craft had printing offices, con- 
structed their own type, presses and printing es- 
sentials, bound the printed sheets, and, when the 
book was finally manufactured, sold it to the gen- 
eral public. The corner stone of the booksellers’ 
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EDWARD CAVE, FOUNDER OF THE ‘‘ GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE.” 
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STATIONERS’ HALL, NEAR PATERNOSTER ROW. 
(FROM AN ETCHING BY R. COLE, 1750. ) 


trade of Old London was the Stationers Company, 
@ guild founded in 1403, and chartered by Mary 
and Philip, in 1557, giving it absolute power to 
seize, burn or convert to its own use whatever 
it deemed, contrary to the statute or proclama- 
tion made or to be made, against the faith and 
doctrine of the Church. Such power was not 
long respected. Elizabeth was the first to in- 
fringe upon it. The company’s monopoly was 
finally reduced in the last century to the publi- 
cation of a single almanac. ‘The registration of 
books at Stationers’ Hall, which began in 1558, is 
at present independent of the presentation of a 
copy, which is still compulsory. The fee for reg- 
istration or assignment of a copyright is five 
shillings. The earliest authenticated record of 
copy money being given for an original work is 
Milton’s disposal of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The price 
was $25, with an additional $25 when 1,300 cop- 
ies of the first impression should be sold at re- 
tail, As it took seven years to sell off the first 
edition, the bookseller had no great bargain. 
Later, the poet’s widow resigned all claim to the 
copyright for $40! 

The connecting link between the earliest men 
of letters, the Elizabethan dramatists who never 
received a penny for their printed plays, and the 
bookseller’s hacks, is Dryden. He, like his pre- 
decessors, began life as a dramatist, but found for 
his plays a marketable value elsewhere through 
the first eminent publisher, Jacob Tonson. Son 
of a barber surgeon, Tonson was early apprenticed 
to a printer, and began his bookselling career as 
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the keeper of a second-hand 
stall, from which he soon is- 
sued plays on his own ac- 
count. Securing an interest 
in the copyright of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” he succeeded in popu- 
larizing it, and was the first 
to make Shakespeare accessi- 
ble to the reading public. 
Dryden linked his fortune to 
that of Tonson, and their re- 
lationship remained steadfast 
until the poet’s death. Dis- 
raeli tells us that from the 
sale of Dryden’s works Ton- 
son was enabled to keep his 
carriage. Then, as now, 
** novelties ” were in demand, 
and Dryden’s fertile genius 
supplied his publisher as fast 
as his pen could fly. 

Dryden’s “ Miscellany 
Poems” evoked from the 
poet this criticism of his pub- 
lisher: ‘‘Tonson creates poets as kings create 
knights; not for their honor, but for their 
money.” With the characteristic diplomacy of 
the craft, Tonson tried to induce Dryden to dedi- 
cate his translation of Virgil to King William. 
The poet, a stanch Tory, would. not yield his 
political principle, and the bookseller consoled 
himself by ordering all the pictures of Aineas in 
the engravings to be drawn with William’s hooked 
nose! Thereupon a wag wrote : 


‘‘ Old Tonson, by deep judgments swayed, 
To please the wise beholder, 

Has placed old Naszau’s hook-nosed head 
On young Aneas’ shoulders. 


‘*To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking : 

One took his father pickaback, 
And t’other sent his packing.” 


In accordance with the custom of the time, 
Tonson was wont to give an author, especially at 
the conclusion of a bargain, a drink, but with the 
foundation of his famous ‘‘ Kit-Cat Club” mut- 
ton pies were added and a weekly meeting, pro- 
vided his clients promised to give him the first 
refusal of their productions. To this generous 
proposal the poets readily agreed. The chief men 
of letters joined the club, which became political 
in tone. After Dryden’s death Tonson made hum- 
ble overtures to Pope, who deserted him for his 
only rival, Bernard Lintot, who found fortune, as 
Pope fame, in the publication of the ‘‘ Rape of 
the Lock.” Mindful of Dryden’s success with Vir- 
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gil, Pope began the translation of Homer, for 
which Lintot assumed all responsibility, besides 
paying the author $1,000 per volume. Unlike 
Tonson and Dryden, the relationship of Lintot 
and Pope was full of bickering, and the book- 
seller, together with many of his contemporaries, 
is immortalized in the ‘‘ Dunciad,” where we read: 


‘‘ With authors, stationers obey’d the call 
(The field of glory is a field for all) ; 
Glory and gain th’ industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dullness ever loves a joke ; 
A poet’s form she placed before their eyes, 
And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize. 
+ * « * * * * 

—Lofty Lintot in the circle rose ; 

‘The prize is mine; who ’tempts it are my foes; 
With me began this genius, and shall end,’ 
He spoke, and who with Lintot shall contend ? 


‘Fear held them mute. Alone untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntless Curll: ‘ Behold that rival here! 
The race by vigor, not by vaunts, is won ; 

So take the hindmost, hell,’ he said, ‘and run!’ 
Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 

He left huge Lintot and outstript the wind, 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copse 
On feet and wing, and flies and wades and hops, 
So laboring on with shoulders, hands and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread, 

With arms expanded Lintot views his state, 
And left-legged Tonson seems to emulate.” 


In a deliciously humorous letter addressed to 
the Earl of Burlington, describing a journey that 
Pope made to Oxford in the company of Lintot, 
we have the crafty old bookseller’s silhouette. Lin- 
tot had heard that Pope was destined for Oxford, 
the seat of the Muses, and as his publisher he per- 
sisted in accompanying him. 

“Now,” said Lintot to Pope, 
as they trotted along, ‘‘damn . 
them ! what if they should put it 
in the newspapers how you and 
I went together to Oxford ? 
What would I care? If my son 
were big enough to go on with 
the business I would keep as 
good company as old Tonson.” 
As he talked Pope noticed that 
he sat uneasy in his saddle, 
and expressed some solicitude. 
«°?Tis nothing,” said Lintot ; 
“©T can bear it well enough ; 
but it would be pleasant to rest 
awhile in the woods.” 

They alighted. ‘‘ See here,” 
said the bookseller, ‘‘ what a 
pretty Horace I have in my 
pocket! What if you amused 
yourself by turning an ode until 
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JACOB TONSON, 1656-1736. 


we mount again ? Lord! if you pleased, what a 
miscellany you might make at leisure hours !” 

“‘Perhaps I may,” said Pope, ‘‘if we ride on. 
Motion is an aid to fancy ; a round trot very much 
awakens my spirits ; jog on a pace, and Ill think 
as hard as I can.” 

An hour’s silence. ‘‘ Well, sir, how far have 
you gone ?” said Lintot, at length, tugging at the 
reins. ‘‘ Seven miles,” responded the poet. 
“Zounds !” cried the publisher, ‘“‘I thought you 
had done seven stanzas. Oldworth, in a ramble 
round Wimbleton Hill, would translate a whole 
ode in half the time. I’ll say that for Oldworth 
(though I lost by his ‘Sir Timothy’), he trans- 
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lates an ode of Horace 
the quickest of any man 
in England. There’s Sir 
Richard in that rambling 
old chariot of his between 
Fleet Ditch and St. Giles’s 
Pound would make half a 
job.” 

“© Pray, Mr. Lintot,” 
said Pope—‘‘ you talk of 
translators—what is your 
method of managing 
them ?” 

“Sir,” responded the 
bookseller, ‘‘they are the 
saddest pack of rogues in 
the world. In a hungry 
fit theyll swear they 
understand all the lan- 
guages in the universe. I 
have known one of them 
to take down a Greek 
book on my counter and 
cry: ‘Ay, this is Hebrew !” 
My God! I can never be sure of those fellows, for 
I neither understand Greek, Latin, French nor 
Italian.” 

«Pray tell me next,” said Pope, ‘‘how do you 
deal with the critics ?” 

“Sir,” said Lintot, ‘‘nothing more easy. I 
can silence the most formidable; the rich ones 
by sheets of blotted manuscript which cost me 
nothing. They show it to their acquaintances, 
and pretend they had it from the author, who 
submitted it to their correction. This has given 
some of them such an air that in time they come 
to be consulted as the top critics of the town. As 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, BOOKSELLER AND NOVELIST, 
1689-1761. 
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for the poor critics, I feed 
them.” Pope adds that 
he dropped Lintot at Ox- 
ford, but their business 
relations continued ; and 
despite the poet’s fears 
that his “Iliad” would 
ruin his publisher, Lintot 
made a fortune out of it, 
and the keeper of the Earl 
of Oxford’s heraldic man- 
uscripts records that a son 
of Lintot came to him, in- 
quiring for arms belong- 
ing to his father, mother 
and other relations, who 
desired to, become gentle- 
folks! 

Lintot was succeeded by 
Edmund Curll, the best- 
known bookseller of the 
epoch. Through various 
menial capacities he rose 
to a bookseller’s assistant, 
and finally, despite questionable morals and 
methods, he carried the trade far beyond his 
contemporaries, and was the envy and the admira- 
tion of all his profession. He commanded all au- 
thors, caused thém to write what he pleased. They 
could scarcely call their name their own. Curll 
was not only famous among authors, but by un- 
blushing effrontery was noticed by the state, the 
church, the law. This printer of the lewdest 
works had a Bible for the sign of his chief shop 
in Covent Garden. Curll was the publisher of 
Pope’s letters. ‘‘ Personally he was very tall and 
thin, an ungainly, awkward, white-faced man. 
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His eyes were light, large, projecting, goggle, 
purblind, and he was splayfooted and _ baker- 
kneed,” writes a friend who knew him well. “Ile 
was a debauchee to the last degree. His trans- 
lators in pay lay three in a bed at the Pewter 
Platter Inn, and together they were ever plotting 
to deceive the public.” Curll died penitent in 
1747, and is chronicled a successful man. Dia- 
metrically opposed to Curll was Thomas Guy, 
moneymaker, philanthropist, bookseller, chiefly 
identified with the publication of Bibles, and 
cherished by Londoners as the founder of ‘‘ Guy’s 
Hospital.” In Elizabeth’s time the right to print 
Bibles was conferred on the Queen’s Printer con- 
jointly with the two universities. Consequent on 
this prolonged monopoly were eyorbitant prices 
and great typographical care- 
lessness. Many of the errors 
were curious. Printers in 
Charles I.’s reign were heavily 
fined for issuing an edition in 
which, the word no¢ being 
omitted, the Seventh Com- 
mandment was rendered a 
positive, instead of a negative, 
injunction. The Spectator 
wickedly suggests, judging 
from the morals of the day, 
that many copies got abroad 
in continuous use. Guy in- 
duced the University of Ox- 
ford to assign their privileges 
to him, and, obtaining type 
from Holland, he printed the 
Bible in London. It was a 
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JOHN MURRAY 11., 1778-1843. 


prosperous investment. Guy, the most frugal, 
wealthy, philanthropic man of Old London, died 
a bachelor, leaving to the chronicler one romance. 
Looking about at the commencement of his career 
for an inexpensive helpmeet, he asked his servant 
girl to become his wife. She gladly consented, 
but, alas ! presumed too much upon her influence 
over her frugal lover. Pavers were repairing the 
street in front of Guy’s humble dwelling, and 
having neglected a broken place, Guy’s fiancée 
called their attention to it. The workmen ex- 
plained that her master had carefully marked a 
particular stone beyond which they must not go. 
*“«Mend it,” said the bride-elect. <‘‘ Tell him I 
bade you; he will not be angry.” When Guy 
saw the extra charge in the bill he straightway 
renounced his matrimonial 
intention. 

The first bookseller with 
the ambition of the ‘‘ man of 
letters” was the author of 
‘““Dunton’s Characters,” in 
which quaint work is preserv- 
ed much of the aroma of these 
early times. Disraeli brands 
Dunton ‘a crackbrain, scrib- 
bling bookseller who boasted 
that he had a thousand proj- 
ects, fancied he had methodiz- 
ed six hundred, and was ruin- 
ed by the fifty he executed.” 
Despite the invectives hurled 
against him from every side, 
poor Dunton, in his quixotic 
schemes to extirpate lewdness 
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from London, rises through the mellowing light 
of intervening centuries the superior of many of 
his more prosperous contemporaries. 

Of a different calibre, eminent less as a pub- 
lisher than as the most famous man who ever 
stood behind a bvokseller’s counter, is Samuel 
Richardson, father of the English novel. Son of 
a joiner in Derbyshire, a quaint, shy boy, he be- 
came the confidant and love-letter writer of all 
the girls in the neighborhood, thus gaining that 
wonderful knowledge of womankind embodied 
in ‘* Pamela” and “Clarissa.” Longing for op- 
portunities to study, Richardson was. apprenticed 
at sixteen to a bookseller of Stationers’ Hall. In 
an obscure court in Fleet Street he began busi- 
ness, filling up leisure moments by writing pref- 
aces for the booksellers. In 1740, at the solici- 
tation of the famous religious publishers Riving- 
ton and Osborn, Richardson wrote the first novel 
of the English language, ‘‘ Pamela.” 

He tells us in his own guileless way how he 
came to write it: ‘‘I was entreated by two buok- 
sellers to write for them a little volume of letters, 
in a common style, on such subjects as might be 
of use to those country readers who were unable 
to indite for themselves. ‘ Would it be any harm,’ 
said I, ‘if, in the piece you want me to write, one 
should instruct them how they should think and 
act in common cases, as well as indite? The 
booksellers were more urgent for me to begin the 
little volume for the hint. I set about it, and in 
the progress of writing two or three letters to in- 
struct handsome girls who were obliged to go out 
to service how to avoid the snares that might be 
laid against their virtue the story occurred to me, 
and hence sprung ‘ Pamela.’” 

The ‘first two volumes were written in three 
months, but, what was more to the publishers, the 
book went through five editions the first year of 
its publication. Probably never was a book more 
quickly, more generally admired. Pope asserted 
that it would do more good than twenty sermons ; 
eminent divines recommended it from the pulpit, 
and it did not escape the eulogies of fashionable 
society. 

Love of praise was Richardson’s only fault. 
He was petted, coaxed and humored by the 
women of his day. Richardson ushers in a dec- 
ade where Johnson usurps the niche formerly oc- 
cupied by Dryden ayd Pope. Henceforth the 
growth of the trade is inseparable from his own 
development. Coming to London rich in intel- 
lect, erudition, poverty and disease, Johnson was 
forced to work for niggardly pay, yet he was not 
to be insulted with impunity. ‘‘ Lie there, thou 
lump of clay !” he exclaimed, as he knocked down 
Osborn, of Gray’s Inn Gate, with a folio. ‘* Sir,” 
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he explained to Boswell, later, ‘‘ he was imperti- 
nent to me, and I beat him.” 

Amongst the earliest of Johnson’s employers 
was Edward Cave, founder of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. His father was a shoemaker, who 
barely escaped giving his son a university educa- 
tion. After many vicissitudes, Cave found con- 
genial employment in a printing office, which 
finally enabled him to realize a project he had 
repeatedly offered to half the booksellers of Lon- 
don, namely, the establishment of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which still survives. From its 
inception Johnson was its chief contributor. He 
had a room in St. John’s. Gate, where he wrote, 
as fast as he could drive a pen, throwing the 
sheets off, when completed, to the “ copy” boy. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Life of Savage” was written anony- 
mously in 1744. A eritic spoke in high terms of 
the book while dining with Cave. The publisher 
said to him afterward : <‘ You made a man very 
happy the other day at my house by your praise 
of ‘Savage’s Life.’” ‘‘How so? None were 
present but you and me,” said tlie critic. Cave 
replied : “‘ You might observe I sent a plate of 
victuals behind the screen, where lurked one 
whose dress was too shabby for him to appear. 
Your praise pleased him much.” 

Cave began in 1736 to publish the report of 
debates in Parliament in the pages of his maga- 
zine. His method of securing them was not un- 
like that to which American journalists have 
often been obliged to resort in political crises. 
With a friend or two, Cave used to lurk about 
the lobby and gallery, taking sly notes in dark 
corners, remembering what they could of the 
drift of the argument, then retiring to a neigh- 
boring tavern to compare and adjust their notes. 
This rough material was then placed in the hands 
of an experienced writer, who dressed it up and 
served it to magazine readers. Much of this 
work was intrusted to Johnson’s pen. On one 
occasion a large company was praising a speech 
of Pitt’s. Johnson sat silent for awhile, then 
said : ‘“ That speech I wrote in a yard in Exeter 
Street.” 

But the chief bookseller of the Johnsonian 
era was Robert Dodsley, who began life as a foot- 
man and won his mistress’s interest by the writing 
of a poem entitled “‘The Muse in Livery.” Sub- 
sequently he entered the service of a reputed son 
of Charles II., an intimate friend of Pope, where 
he wrote a dramatic satire, ‘The Toy Ship,” 
which so pleased Pope that he procured its ac- 
ceptance at Covent Garden. It was a success. 
With the money received and the patronage of 
Pope he opened a small bookstall in Pall Mall, 
where he attracted the attention of celebrated lit- 
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erary men, and his shop became a famous rendez- 
vous of noble and wealthy dilettanti, Great as 
his business grew, it did not prevent Dodsley from 
producing several successful farces. The work 
by which his name is now best known, ‘‘ A Collec- 
tion of Plays by Old Authors,” revived the study 
of Elizabethan literature. It was Dodsley who 
proposed that Johnson should write a dictionary 
of the English language. Still another bookseller 
was Andrew Miller, of whom Johnson said: “I 
respect him; he raised the price of literature.” 
The condition of literature was now rapidly 
changing. ‘Learning is now a trade,” wrote 
Johnson. ‘‘A man goes to his bookseller and 
gets what he can. We have done with patronage. 
When it becomes general an author leaves the 
great and applies to the multitude.” ‘A charac- 
ter is now quite unnecessary,” wrote Chatterton ; 
**an author carries his character in his pen.” 
At this crisis flourished the pioneer of cheap- 
- book publication—Andrew Donaldson, a Scotch- 
man who fought his battles: among the London 
craft. Fired with the idea of publishing cheap 
reprints of popular works, he opened a bookshop 
on the Strand, and elicited from Johnson the 
title, ‘‘Robin Hood,” since he “ robbed the rich 
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in order to give to the poor.” <A lawsuit was 
brought against him by certain booksellers for 
reprinting ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons.” Donaldson 
proved that the author’s copyright had expired. 
The Lords decided in his favor, finally settling 
the traditional theory that a copyright was the in- 
terminable possession of the purchaser. 

The localities occupied by the booksellers of Old 
London retain to-day scarcely a vestige of their 
former glory. The stalls of the Chapter House 
venders have vanished from London Bridge. 
Little Britain is a name, but Paternoster Row, 
after many vicissitudes, retains still, through some 
merchants who supply the retail trade, its prestige 
as the great book market of London. 

With scarcely an exception these old booksellers 
sprung from the humblest origin. Self-educated, 
all smacked of the printer’s trade ; self-made, all 
died men of fortune, having previously disposed 
of from one to three wives. Authors cursed them 
and blessed them by turns, for, while the book- 
seller improved his own fortune, he gave to the 
author an independence unknown to the writers 
of the Elizabethan period, whose fortune de- 
pended solely upon the patronage of the wealthy 
and the great. 


COWPER AS A LETTER WRITER.* 


In a letter to Unwin, dated June 8th, 1780, 
Cowper informs us of his own way of writing let- 
ters, and criticises adversely the method of Pope. 
It runs as follows : 

«©Your mother communicated to me the satis- 
faction you expressed in my correspondence, that 
you thought me entertaining, and clever, and so 
forth. Now you must know I love praise dearly, 
especially from the judicious, and those who have 
so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine 
in giving it. But then, I found this consequence 
attending, or likely to attend, the eulogium you 
bestowed—if my friend thought me witty before, 
he shall think me ten times more witty hereafter— 
where I joked once, I will joke five times, and, 
for one sensible remark, I will send him a dozen. 
Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled me 
quite, and would have made me as disgusting a 
letter writer as Pope, who seems to have thought 
that unless a sentence was well turned, and every 
period pointed with some conceit, it was not worth 

*The ‘ Life of William Cowper.” By Thomas Wright, 


Principal of Cowper School, Olney, author of ‘‘ The Town 
of Cowper,” etc. (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 


the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except in 
a few instances, the most disagreeable maker of 
epistles that ever I met with. I was willing, 
therefore, to wait till the impression your com- 
mendation had made upon the foolish part of 
me was worn off, that I might scribble away as 
usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and 
those only.” 

Cowper had himeelf by this time got into his 
very best style. As showing in how interesting 
a manner he could describe even the most trivial 
occurrences, no better example could be found 
than the letter to Newton, dated August 21st, 
1780 : i 

‘The following occurrence ought not to be 
passed over in silence, in a place where so few 
notable ones are to be met with. Last Wednes- 
day night, while we were at supper, between the 
hours of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise 
in the back parlor, as if one of the hares was en- 
tangled and endeavoring to disentangle herself. 
I was just going to rise from table when it ceased. 
In about five minutes a voice on the outside of 
the parlor door inquired if one of my hares had 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE BOOKSELLERS OF 01D LONDON.— A LONDON LITERARY CLUB IN THE TIME OF 
DR. JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH.—(FROM AN OLD PRINT.)— SEE PAGE 324. 


got away. I immediately rushed into the next 
room, and found that my poor favorite Puss had 
made her escape. She had gnawed in sunder the 
strings of a latticework, with which I thought I 
had sufficiently secured the window, and which 
I preferred to any other sort of blind, because it 
admitted plenty of air. From thence I hastened 
to the kitchen, where I saw the redoubtable 
Thomas Freeman, who told me that, having seen 
ler just after she dropped into the street, he at- 
tempted to cover her with his hat, but she 
screamed out and leaped directly over his head. 
I then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, 
and added Richard Coleman to the chase, as 
being nimbler and carrying less weight than 
Thomas; not expecting to see her again, but 
desirous to learn, if possible, what became of 
her. In something less than an hour Richard 
returned, almost breathless, with the following 
account: that, soon after he began to run, he 
left Tom behind him and came in sight of a 
most numerous hunt of men, women, children 


and dogs; that he did his best to keep back 
the dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, 
so that the race was at last disputed between 
himself and Puss. She ran right through the 
town, and down the lane that leads to Dropshot. 
A little before she came to the house he got the 
start and turned her; she pushed for the town 
again, and soon after she entered it sought shel- 
ter in Mr. Wagstaff’s tanyard, adjoining to Old 
Mr. Drake’s. Sturges’s harvest men were at sup- 
per, and saw her from the opposite side of the 
way. There she encountered the tan pits full of 
water, and, while she was struggling out of one 
pit and plunging into another, and almost 
drowned, one of the men drew her out by the 
ears and secured her. She was then well washed 
in a bucket to get the lime out of her coat, and 
brought home in a sack at ten o’clock. 

«“This frolic cost us four shillings, but you 
may believe that we did not grudge a farthing 
of it. The poor creature received only a little 
hurt in one of her claws and one of her ears.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GARIBALDI. 


By JoHN MACMULLEN, 


I saw Garibaldi in New York city in 1850. He 
was then fresh from his terrible experiences in 
Italy, where he had helped so bravely to defend 
the ‘‘indefensible” city of Rome, and _ had 
**scooped in” 600 of the best French troops, in 
their first attack, by one of those unexpected flank 
attacks that he had learned the secret of in South 
America, and that he did so well. 

When at length their means of defense were ex- 
hausted, and they were forced to submit or scat- 
ter, Garibaldi formed the bold design of fighting 
his way through to Venice. His brief address to 
his soldiers on this occasion is one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever uttered: ‘Soldati—In ricom- 
pensa dell’ amore che alla patria portate io v’ offro 
fame, sete, freddo, guerra e morte, ma 
chi ama la patria venga e mi segua.” 


was obliged to leave her there, for his enemies 
were closing in upon him. 

As he approached Ravenna he met a young 
man who had just come out for a day’s hunt. 
Making the sign of the Society of Young Italy, 
he saw the young man answer it. He then told 
him that he was one of his chiefs, and that he 
required help. 

The young man gave him his lunch, and led 
him to a secret place among the marshes where 
he had a boat secured among the reeds for hunt- 
ing waterfowl. 

Returning to the city, the young man recounted 
his adventure to his comrades, who all concluded 
from the description given that he must have seen 


(‘‘Soldiers—In return for the love 
you bear your country I offer you hun- 
ger, thirst, cold, war and death, but let 
him that loves his country come and 
follow me.”) 

They did follow him to the number 
of abont 4,000. They had the Neapol- 
itans on the south, the French harassed 
them on the west and the Austrians on 
the north. They were obliged to march 
and countermarch to avoid superior 
forces, until at length, worn out, they 
took refuge in the little republic of San 
Marino, where most of them laid down 
their arms. 

A few, however, continued on with 
Garibaldi to the little port of Cesena- 
tico, where they embarked for Venice. 
Most unfortunately they met the Aus- 
trian fleet, and were obliged to run 
ashore upon the western coast. There 
they separated. 

Ciceruacchio, called the last of the 
Roman Tribunes, with the monk Ugo 
Bassi, that devoted friend of Italian 
freedom, with all their companions, 
were seized and shot. 

Garibaldi escaped into the woods with 
his wife Anita, who had insisted on 
sharing all his dangers, though she ex- 
pected soon to become a mother. At 
length, worn out with hardships and ex- 
posure, she died in his arms. 

The peasants that had protected them 
promised to bury her by some trees, in 
a spot that he pointed out, and he 
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Garibaldi, and that the Liberator must be passed 
on to a place of safety. 

Ravenna was garrisoned, and guards were sta- 
tioned at all the gates. It was therefore arranged 
that this young man should go out again the next 
morning with his gun, as if to hunt, and should 
bring in Garibaldi with him as a friend whom he 
had met, and that about twenty of them should 
lounge around the gate armed with knives, so 
that if the sentry should attempt to arrest Gari- 
baldi they might free him by force. 

It so happened that the next morning, just as 
Garibaldi was approaching the gate, a well-known 
physician who belonged to the conservative party 
was passing by, and saw these young men closing 
in with very determined looks, so that he sus- 
pected some violence. Wishing to avoid blood- 
shed, he stepped up to the sentry, as he halted 
the stranger, and said: ‘‘It is all right. Let 
him pass.” 

Taking advantage of the momentary hesitation 
of the sentry, they passed Garibaldi quickly in 
among themselves, and so secured him. 

He was then forwarded secretly by way of Bo- 
logna to Genoa. Thence he went to Sardinia, to 
Gibraltar, to Tangier, to Liverpool, and finally to 
New York. 

I was at that time a young and enthusiastic 
member of the Society of Universal Republican- 
ism. One evening, while attending a meeting of 
the Committee on Italy, I noticed a stranger sit- 
ting quietly in a corner. He had regular features, 
abundant hair of medium length, and a heavy 
brown beard covering all the lower part of his 
face, while above shone his clear hazel eyes, intel- 
ligent and penetrating. His chest was unusually 
broad and deep, and was covered by a single- 
breasted, military-looking frock coat, buttoned 
closely up to his chin. Turning to an Italian 
friend who sat beside me, I asked who that was 
in the corner. 


“Why! That is Garibaldi. Don’t you know 
him ?” 

“No.” 

“Come. Let me introduce you.” 


After the usval commonplace phrases required 
by the occasion had been uttered I sat down by 
him, and listened to the discussion. The ques- 
tion was, how to raise money for the Italian cause. 
After awhile I said to Garibaldi: ‘General, you 
don’t give us the benefit of your opinions.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. ‘‘These gentlemen can 
talk much better than I can. Iam more fit for 
action.” : 

The branch of the subject ther under discus- 
sion was at what period the bonds we were pre- 
paring to issue should be made payabix, 
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One man remarked: ‘‘ That makes no differ- 
ence, for we all know that the bonds will never 
be paid.” 

An Italian, named Minelli, instantly arose and 
said: ‘‘ Not so, gentlemen; if we don’t intend to 
pay these bonds when we can, don’t let us issue 
them. Let us not get money under false pre- 
tenses.” 

Garibaldi immediately arose and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
gentlemen, that is my opinion also.” 

This was the only speech he made during the 
evening. 

We did not know at that time that he was to 
go back to Italy and do good service in his coun- 
try’s cause, in spite of all the snubs given him 
and all the impediments designedly placed in his 
way by the conservatives. 

We did not know that he was to conquer a king- 
dom with more than 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
present it to a king so that his beloved Italy 
might be strong and independent of all other 
kings. 

His fighting for others, in South America, had 
providentially trained him to fight successfully 
for his own people. It was there that he learned 
that secrecy and celerity of movement in out- 
flanking an enemy that so often brought him 
victory, 

On one occasion, while with some companions 
in an open boat, he was pursued up a river by a 
Brazilian schooner. They rowed for their lives, 
and, as night was approaching, ran their boat 
into a small branch of the river too shallow for 
the schooner to enter. Her commander moored 
her across the entrance, and ordered a close watch 
to prevent the boat from coming out during the 
night. 

As they entered the branch the quick eye of 
Garibaldi noticed a bend in the stream, with a 
sandy beach at the corner of the bend. 

At midnight he quietly roused his companions, 
and ordered that the oars should be carefully 
muffied. Then stealing silently down to the 
sandy spot near the mouth of the branch, and 
dragging their boat noiselessly over the sand, 
they launched it in the main river, and made 
their way quietly to the outer side of the 
schooner, while the sentry was watching closely 
on the landward side. 

Suddenly his mouth was covered, and his arms 
seized from behind. The hatches were clapped 
on, and all the crew securely confined below. At 
dawn they were let up, one by one, and bound. 
The sails were spread, and he who began life as 
a little Italian sailor boy steered his conquered 
craft proudly into the harbor of Montevideo to 
be added to her fleet. 
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Tt was training such as this that enabled him Bomba, as well as in later years against the Prus- 


to fight successfully in after years against the 


sians, when he lent his sword to the Republicans 


French, the Austrians and the forces of King of France. 


“UNO DE MILLE.” 
ONE OF THE THOUSAND OF GARIBALDL 


By WALLACE BruCE. 


[One April day in 1890 I saw a steamer draped in black bring home to Como for burial a soldier of the immortal One Thou- 
sand of Garibaldi. By a strange and dramatic coincidence his comrade, an eloquent scholar of Como, died a few hours later 
at his desk, while preparing for the morrow a tribute to his friend’s memory, and on the next day the boat bore his own body 


to his own kindred.—W. B.] 


AnoTHER gone of The Thousand brave ; 


Across Lake Como borne to his grave. 
“Uno de Mille,” they softly say, 
Waiting there by the quiet bay: 

A crowded piazza, a weeping sky ; 
Hush! the steamer is drawing nigh. 


“Uno de Mille”! Who is he? 

A soldier, they whisper, of liberty ; 

One of the thousand from college hall 
Who rallied at Garibaldi’s call: 

His voyage finished, the anchor cast, 
Home at Como to sleep at last. 


Home, by her rippling waters blue, 
Mirroring skies of tender hue ; 

Home, where a kinsman’s heartfelt tear 
Hallows a brother soldier's bier; 
Home, where a noble comrade now 
Plaits a chaplet to grace his brow. 


Strew with roses the hero’s way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Home, from journeying far and wide, 
Welcome him here with stately pride ; 
The night, my brother, comes to me ; 
The morn, Italia, to thee! 


Strew with roses the hero’s way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Wake, Italia! speak for me, 
Reunited from sea to sea; 
Place a garland upon his bier, 
‘“*Uno de Mille” is lying here. 


Thus mused his comrade through the night, 
Weaving a chaplet fresh and bright ; 
Sorrowing for a brother dead, 

Summoning hours forever fled ; 

The light burns dim, the dawning day 
Touches the mountains cold and gray. 


The pen has fallen from his grasp, 

His head is bowed, his hands unclasp ; 
The sunlight pierces the casement there, 
He greets the morning with stony stare ; 
The day, Italia, breaks for thee! 

The night, my brother, comes to me. 


Not as he deemed. He little thought 

The morrow’s work would be unwrought. 
Little he dreamed the boat that. bore 

His comrade dead to Como’s shore, 
Dark-draped its homeward course would keep 
To bear him too where his kinsmen sleep. 


Hushed again the crowded square, 
Sky and lake the stillness share ; 
Over the mountains a fading glow— 
‘“Due de Mille,” they murmur low— 
One, with tapers in yonder dome, 
One, ‘neath the starlight, going home. 


And so they parted, not in tears, 
Brothers in death through coming years ; 
Sleeping remote by the sunny shore, 
Reunited for evermore! 

Lake Como sings one song to me: 

‘*The morn, Italia, to thee!” 


MARGUERITE. 


By Nora 


Ir was a homely room, but neat as womanly 
hands could make it; barren of all ornament save 
a gilded cage which hung between the simple 
muslin curtains of the window. 

A sweet-faced, tidy maiden of sixteen summers 
or more hummed a plaintive air as she busied 
herself about the tea table, giving expression only 
to the refrain which sat ill upon such young, ten- 
der lips. 

“© Lebe wohl! lebe wohl !” was echoed from an- 
other throat in tones like liquid silver, and the 
girl smiled through her tears as the bird in its 
gilded prison took up the air and sang it through 
to the end. 

“‘ Ah, birdie,” she said, with a loving glance, 
“‘how well thou hast learned that song !” 

For answer the little creature trilled it again. 

“*Mignon will be my only companion,” re- 
marked the girl, turning to the other occupant of 
the room—‘‘ my only comfort, father, when you 
shall have crossed the seas.” 

“But our parting will not be for long, Mar- 
guerite,” replied he. ‘I shall soon send for thee, 
and Mignon will sing that quaint air of thine own 
composing in far-away America before many 
months, Let that thought comfort thee.” 

“* Lebe wohl! lebe wohl !” (farewell, farewell), 
trilled the bird, in almost human accents ; and the 
next day father and daughter took leave of each 
other with the same sad words, and for days after 
Marguerite’s lips were dumb, and the bird sat 
idly drooping upon its perch, no music in its 
throat, grieving as its mistress grieved. 

But as weeks went on, bringing a letter or two 
from far-off America, the melody again floated 
upon the air in the little German home, the bird 
vying with the maid, trilling bar after bar with- 
out a break, for the voice of its mistress no longer 
faltered when singing the sad refrain. 

“*Lebe wohl! lebe wohl!” sang the bird, but 
in the girl’s heart the cry had now changed to 
‘* Auf wiedersehen ! auf wiedersehen !” 

«?Tis only ‘adieu,’” she whispered each night 
as her head touched the pillow. ‘‘ We shall soon 
mect again.” 

Then came the day when the bird and Mar- 
guerite entered the big ship which was to take 
them to New York and the father. 

Dumb was the bird during the voyage; no 
chirping from his mistress could induce him to 
aing. 

** Alas ! little friend,” sighed Marguerite, ‘‘ am 
I never to hear thy voice again ?” But the bird 
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only turned its bright eyes upon her, and an- 
swered with never a note. 

The voyage was done, and into the noble harbor 
steamed the vessel. Eagerly Marguerite scans the 
faces of the waiting friends upon the pier, noting 
the while with a happy smile the rapturous meet- 
ing of lovers, the quiet greeting of friends, the 
tearful embrace of parents and children. Hope- 
fully, nay, confidently, her gaze wanders in search 
of one beloved face. 

«He wrote that he would meet us, birdie,” she 
murmured to the silent prisoner in its cage ; ‘‘and 
he will come, never fear.” 

One, two, three hours pass, still another, yet 
patiently she waits. 

«‘T will go to him,” she at last resolves. ‘‘ Why 
did I not think of that before ? He may be ill, 
dying, while I wait here in vain !” and with fever- 
ish haste she withdraws her little purse, in which 
but few coins remain, seeking the address which 
she feels confident she had placed therein. 

The young girl’s search is vain; no address is 
there. 

With paling lip and agitated fingers she exam- 
ines this bundle, then that ; but no slip of paper 
rewards her search, and rack her memory as she 
might, no recollection of street or number will 
come to her. 

That night Marguerite spent in a cheap lodg- 
ing house, and the next and next. Her command 
of English was small, and all efforts to find her 
father failed. 

Each morn to the bird she made her moan— 
each morn the still bewildered Mignon gave forth 
no note in response. No song in her grief came 
to his mistress’s lips, and the canary as well as 
Marguerite pined for home and the father. 

The day came when no coin remained in her 
purse, and that day and the next starvation stared 
her in the face. 

«‘T must earn my bread, and seed for thee, 
Mignon,” she said to the silent bird ; and so she 
sought and found work in one of the dingy dens 
of Bleecker Street, adding one more unfortunate 
«white slave ” to the many young lives sacrificed 
to the greed of men and vanity of women ; young 
lives doomed to toil from morn till eve in pens 
searce fit for cattle, sowing in their polluted at- 
mosphere the seeds of consumption and death, 
for starvation wages only. 

So Marguerite, in this feather and flower fac- 
tory, toiled for a pittance which served but to 
keep body and soul together, and solitary now the 
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bird hung in its gilded cage in the comfortless 
room which the girl called “ home.” 

The dyestuffs among which Marguerite worked 
at first lent a stimulating effect, an unwonted 
brilliance, to the eye, though her throat became 
parched, her skin dry, and fever ran its warm 
course through her veins. Hope, at intervals, an- 
imated her sinking heart, and at such times from 
her lips broke forth that song so plaintive and 
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became known, and the compassionate ones shook 
their heads and whispered among themselves that 
the father, no doubt, was dead ; and as the weeks 
and months passed on the same fear took posses- 
sion of the girl’s sad heart, and only in dreams 
did she greet her loving father again. 

The sweet face, to which the brilliant eyes lent 
a new beauty, soon attracted the attention of many 
a lounger as she passed and repassed from her 


‘¢ THE GIRL FELL UPON KNEES.” 


sweet, which the bird, when she had done, now 
echoed as of old. 

The tenants of the house paused to listen ; some 
with a pleased smile, others with a tear in the 
eye. One after another caught the air, and soon 
through that dreary tenement the soft strains were 
breathed by both old and young, to which the 
bird in his loneliness eversresponded in liquid 
notes, ‘‘ Farewell! farewell !” 


Among Marguerite’s fellow workers her story 
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work ; and the day came when one bolder than 
the rest, to whom her history was not unknown, 
presumed to address her. 

The girl gratefully listened to his suggestions 
concerning methods to be tried in tracing her 
parent, and before many days had passed, in each 


“of which she’ had again met her bold admirer, a 


new hope dawned in her heart, a new smile sat 
upon her lip, a new love filled her waking and 
sleeping thoughts. 
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The man smiled when at his approach the pure 
blood surged over the fair face, when those sweet 
eyes drooped before the bold glance of his, when 
the sensitive lips trembled at his whispered words ; 
smiled, and between those parted lips the girl per- 
ceived no fangs, in those tender words detected 
no poison. Innocent as Eve amid the coils of the 
serpent, Marguerite wandered in a new paradise— 
wandered and smiled and listened, and knew not 
Satan. 

‘He is a gentleman, Mignon,” whispered the 
girl, with happy eyes, to her solitary friend. 
‘“‘He is a gentleman, with such beautiful white 
hands and low voice, and so elegant in his attire. 
He wears a diamond upon his little finger, Mi- 
gnon, which he will place upon my finger when I 
am his a7 

She broke off and blushed. The bird eyed her 
so knowingly, as he turned his little head from 
side to side, that she hesitated to whisper even to 
him the word which her fond heart held to be the 
sweetest in every language ; so she turned away, 
while the bird, in a sudden freak, piped only the 
refrain of the well-known song, ‘‘ Farewell ! 
farewell |” 

“* Marguerite !”’— how tenderly the name fell 
from her lover’s lips !—‘‘ Marguerite! Do you 
know, Friiulein, I could have wished you had been 
called by another name ?” 

““Why ?” replied the happy girl, who, after 
her day’s toil, lived only in the brief hour in 
which he loitered by her side on her way home— 
“* why ?” 

“* Because ”— he hesitated a moment as he 
cast a quick glance at her expectant face —‘‘ be- 
eause of Goethe’s Faust, yon know.” 

«Yes 2?” half interrogatively. ‘‘ Faust, so wise 
and rich and handsome !” 

The man laughed. 

‘« And Marguerite ?” he queried. 

A troubled look crept over her innocent face, 
and she shivered a little. 

‘* Poor Marguerite !” she sighed ; ‘‘so gentle, 
so loving, so true !” 

«* And Mephistopheles ?” 

‘* Had no existence save in Faust’s bad heart,” 
she replied, leaning reassuringly upon the ques- 
tioner’s arm. ‘‘ Had he been good and true, Mar- 
guerite’s heart would ne’er have been broken.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” he replied, ab- 
sently, ‘‘ for I sometimes fancy that Mephistoph- 
eles does actually appear in the flesh. ‘There 
have been times,” he added, with a quick glance 
behind him, ‘‘ when I have fancied I could feel 
his hot breath upon my neck.” 

The girl shook her head as, with a confident, 
earnest air, she replied : 
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“Satan can have nothing to do with one whom 
my heart elects as noble and good. You could 
never for one moment be so cruel as Faust, and 
_ 

She paused, blushing painfully. 

‘‘And you ?” guestioningly, his eyes turned 
from her innocent face. 

«« And I could never be so weak as Marguerite,” 
in a low voice. 

The man made no reply as h3 gazed into the 
gathering shadows about them, but before his 
mind’s vision arose that touching picture of the 
betrayed girl mocked by her companions at the 
well; her self-abasement and anguish amid the 
gloom of that ancient church; that heart cry as 
she sat before her spinning wheel, repeating, in 
dreary measure, 


‘* My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
I shall find it, never, 
No, nevermore !” 


and the mocking smile died upon his lips as he 
looked down upon the face of Marguerite, “his 
little Friiulein,” as he jestingly referred to her 
among his companions. 

But conscience slept again, and ere long the 
bird, with his keen round eyes, marked a shadow 
upon his mistress’s face, saw the pallor deepen, 
the eyes lose something of their brilliancy, while 
at times a hectic flush wavered upon the still 
rounded cheek. 

Then, one day, poor Marguerite awoke to the 
fact that her fellow workers were casting upon 
her curious glances, that sly nods and winks were 
being exchanged, that innuendoes too broad to be 
mistaken were meant for her ears alone. Was it 
shame that brought the hot rush of blood to her 
brow—that made the sensitive lips to tremble ? 
Was it genuine amazement that lurked in the 
affrighted eyes when she heard her lover’s name 
bandied from lip to lip—heard him called ‘ gam- 
bler, rowé”—heard that term applied to another 
which she had hesitated even to whisper to the 
bird—that sweetest of all words, wife ? 

“His wife!” she exclaimed, with shivering 
horror. ‘Alas! for me it is ever ‘Lebe wohl f 
lebe wohl !’” 

“Marguerite !”’ passionately, from the tempter, 
as darkness fell around them that evening, “ you 
cannot, you shall not give me up. Be wise. Leave 
your miserable room and ill-paid work, and come 
to a home which I shall make for you. I will 
make a lady of you, Marguerite. Come !” 

“© A lady !” echoed the girl, a momentary flash 
of scorn in eye and tone. ‘A lady !” 

The man saw his mistake, and quickly sought 


yo? 
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to draw a picture, in sharp contrast to her lone- 
less, weary life—her almost hopeless future. 


‘* My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore,” 


murmured Marguerite, and then, after a pause, 
gazing wistfully into the handsome face, she said : 
«© And I have been dreaming that you meant to 
put a ring upon my finger before the altar, when 
you were the while pledged to another, called an- 
other ‘wife,’ and for me had portioned only— 
shame! Alas, that my heart should have elected 
such another Faust—alas !” 

With these words she turned, and unheeding 
his pleading gesture, was gone. 

As the days wore on the girls in the factory 
looked at one another in misgiving, noting the 
cough and hectic flush which now made its home 
in the no-longer rounded cheeks of Marguerite. 

“Tt may pass away,” said one frail-looking 
girl, whose sunken chest, stooping shoulders and 
racking cough spoke only too plainly of the great 
destroyer. ‘‘ Consumption comes not so early to 
the flower worker. But bide here for a few short 
years, inhaling the fumes of boiling dyes, breath- 
ing the impurities of a poisoned atmosphere, and 
you'll earn for yourself a pall, and then a dress of 
green, which the hand of Mother Nature will re- 
new for you year after year. Yes,” touching with 
one transparent hand her faded, well-worn gown, 
““a new dress every spring, while you rest with 
folded hands eternally in the narrow home your 
labors have won.” 

“Rest eternally !” repeated a weary little creat- 
ure, scarce beyond childhood. ‘‘ How lovely !” 

The plaintive air, so often sung in the father- 
land, came frequently to the girl’s lips in these 
days, ever echoed by the bird, and again the 
people in the tenement listened and smiled, and 
hummed the sweet air as they went about their 
duties. 

«The Fraulein thinks of home to-night,” they 
said ; and out of their small store a bit of some- 
thing warm was sent in to the lonely, ill-fed 
flower worker. 

Then came a letter, another, and yet another, 
which, with trembling fingers, Marguerite tore 
open, which she read with a tender glow upon 
her face, which she carried in her bosom by day, 
upon which her head rested at night—wnanswered 
letters, but sweet, unutterably sweet to the for- 
lorn, physically weakened flower girl. 

‘© As the days go by you grow dearer to me,” 
ran the lines, penned by a man who pursued his 
prey much as a hound pursues a fox. ‘‘ Why do 
you avoid me, Marguerite ? I cannot, my little 
Friulein—I cannot live without you. Come !” 
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But the girl only read, smiled, and wept over 
the words, making no sign. 

Now came a day when work grew slack in that 
dingy Bleecker Street den—when Marguerite, with 
a score of others, found herself, upon the eve 
of Christmas, without employment and without 
means. 

“T shall look for work in somebody’s kitchen,” 
remarked a stout young girl, upon whom the ill- 
ventilated rooms had as yet made but little 1m- 
pression.. ‘I shall in that situation have no fear 
of starving or freezing, at least.” 

Marguerite caught at the suggestion. 

““No, no,” replied the other at once; ‘you 
are too delicate now for such work, and your 
cough would, besides, be against you. You must 
think of something else.” 

And so, despairing, the shivering Marguerite 
climbed the steep stairs to her room in the deso- 
late tenement that night. 

Another letter ! 

Food, warmth, love, a life of ease! 

The girl fell upon her knees. 

The bird, missing his usual greeting, fluttered 
from perch to perch. His movements and the 
sobs of the kneeling girl only broke the long still- 
ness. Restive grew the bird, and presently from 
his silvery throat poured a burst of song. From 
beginning to end he sang the loved air, repeating 
in an almost startling way the refrain, ‘‘ Farewell ! 
farewell !” 

“Ay,” cried the conquered Marguerite, as she 
folded and addressed a letter before retiring— 
‘‘ay, Mignon, my good angel, it is farewell to 
poverty, hunger and cold. Thou wilt sing thy 
song, ere the Christmas shadows fall, in a place 
far different from this, amid light and love and 
warmth.” 

Faust had triumphed at last. 

* * * * * * 

Christmas morn broke clear and cold. A man 
with a thoughtful face, upon which Grief had 
etched her lines, walked slowly down the Bowery, 
lost in painful abstraction. The din which her- 
alded the day of general rejoicing won from him 
no smile, no look of interest. 

Suddenly he stopped and gazed behind him, an 
ashen hue spreading itself over his startled face. 

A miserably clad urchin with a few morning 
papers under his arm, came slowly toward him, 
whistling a plaintive air. 

That air! 

The boy shrank under the convulsive grasp of 
the man’s hand as he answered : 

“That er song? Why, mister, it’s just the 
purtiest you ever heerd what a little Friiulein sings 
up in our tenement, and a canary sings it after 
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her as sweet as airy angel, it do, by hokey, 
mister !” 

“‘ Marguerite !” cried the man, rapturously 
««My Marguerite !” 

<‘That’s her,” replied the wondering boy ; then, 
alight dawning upon him, with a whoop of de- 
light he added: ‘And you be the father what 
she lost 2? What a rum go! ILurrah for Christ- 
mas !” 

And the father it was indeed, whose meeting 
with Marguerite I need not describe ; nor his ex- 
planation of how he had looked for her coming 
upon another steamer, and how he had waited 
weeks thereafter for a letter from her, and how, 
after months of anxiety, he had sailed for the 
fatherland, only to learn that she had long before 
departed for America. 
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‘And since then, Marguerite,” he added, ‘‘I 
have mourned you as lost.” 

A cab at that instant drew up to the curb, and 
a fashionably dressed man alighted. 

*¢ Lost !” shuddered the girl. ‘‘Ay, another 
day, and I had been lost indeed.” 

No need to picture the discomfiture of the gam- 
bler who had lost the trick, nor the peaceful home 
so long prepared, in which, before another hour, 
she was installed as mistress. 

And so, ere the shadows of that blissful Christ- 
mas fell, the bird, in an atmosphere of light and 
love and warmth, did indeed trill that plaintive 
air of the fatherland, and Marguerite, upon 
bended knee, thanked the Giver of all good that 
she had at last bidden farewell to loneliness, hun- 
ger and cold. 


CHINESE MOHAMMEDANS OF CANTON. 


THE ODDEST CITY IN THE WORKLD. 


By DouGLas SLADEN. 


Canton! It is the oddest city in the world, 
and the most compact; for while Tokio, with 
1,300,000 inhabitants, measures nine miles by 
eight, Canton, with 1,600,000, measures only four 
by two. 

The odd sights begin coming up the river, with 
the pagodas, banana flats, salt junks and passen- 
ger boats. Salt junks and passenger boats alike 
are armed with antiquated cannon, minute muzzle 
loaders, trained over the bulwarks or with help- 
lessly turned-up noses—a dozen of them some- 


times to a single junk. They are designed to 
frighten away pirates, but if the. pirates are deaf 
to the voice of the charmer the crews run away. 
Serious resistance is almost unrecorded. 

The salt junks lie on the shoals a few miles be- 
low the city—to be squeezed—oh, potent word in 
Canton! The passenger boats are very fast, some 
of them, and are propelled by every conceivable 
method except steam—the most curious being the 
paddles driven by a treadmill worked by three or 
four dozen coolies. Chinese cheap labor is more 


than an expression. Nearer to the city one comes 
to the water town; thousands of sampans, occu- 
pied each by a family, some moored in streets, 
some cruising about to pick up odd jobs, rowed 
by the mother and children, while the father is 
away at work—crazy craft most of them. Here, 
too, are the flower boats stigmatized by Dr. Kerr 
as brothels, though they are in reality more like 
floating restaurants, frequented, it is true, by gen- 


tlemen with courtesans, but not keeping courte- 
sans themselves. lower boat is only a flowery 
name. 

As one ascends the river the French Cathe- 
dral looms up grandly over the squat Chinese 
city. It is Gothic in style, and of quite noble di- 
mensions—236 fcet long, 88 feet wide, 98 feet 
wide in the transepts, 75 feet high in the nave 
and transepts and 150 feet in the spires, and it is 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF CANTON. 


built of solid granite—begun so far back as the 
year 1860. 

In a city like Canton, where Europeans are 
any moment liable to insult and any day to be- 
ing mobbed, I must confess to have been im- 
mensely impressed by this majestic embodiment 
of Catholic devotion in partibus infidelium. 

The first thing to do on landing in Canton is to 
hire a guide. Without a guide a stranger could 
never hope to return from the mazes of the native 
city. Even if he were utterly unmolested he 
would have no chance of extricating himself from 
this network of arcades two miles by four. The 
guide charges a couple of yen a day for his sery- 
ices, and if he isanything like Mr. Ah Yew, who 
“guided ” me, makes about as much more out of 
you in exaggeration of fees and tips, besides any- 
thing that he may make in squeezes on what you 
buy; but in return for this he guarantees your 
safety. The regular guides will fight like lions 
in extricating foreigners who mischance to be 
mobbed ‘by the dangerous Canton populace. 

Furthermore, you will have to pay $1.50 per 
chair for yourself and your guide, $1 for lunch 
put up on board the steamer, $3 for your fare 
from Hong Kong, $1.50 for your poor dinner the 
night before, and $1.50 for your shabby break- 
fast on the boat in the morning, for you leave 
Hong Kong at 5:30 p.m. and arrive at breakfast 
time next day (or later), a journey of only ninety 
miles. Whence it will be seen that if your time 


or your purse is limited you had better be satis- 
fied with your glimpse of the native city at Shang- 
hai, and not trust yourself to the tender mercies 
of the Hong Kong, Canton and Macao Steamship 
Company. 

Locomotion in Canton is by chairs ; the streets 
are too narrow for anything else—only about half 
a dozen feet wide, Their overhanging stories al- 
most meet above, the intervening cranny some- 
times being boarded or matted over, and huge 
signboards of black or scarlet, with gold charac- 
ters many feet in length, ‘hang down only just 
clear of the heads of tall men. Chinese shops are 
large and lofty compared to Japanese, with Euro- 
pean counters, handsome show cases and a blaze 
of gilt. Each shop also has a shrine, generally a 
very showy one. 

The wares which interest foreigners most are 
above all silks and brocades, for which Canton is 
justly famed ; then follow ivories and porcelains, 
and antiques and pearls. Jade articles, to which 
the Chinese attach inordinate value, are at prices 
which foreigners do not care to give, and tea and 
oil of peppermint and ginger are only interesting 
to the:merchant. If furniture were not so bulky, 
everyone would ‘buy it, for carved ebony and stan- 
wood and marble furniture are magnificently 
handsome here; hard wood, inlaid with -mother- 
of-pearl, also being brought to great perfection. 

As we swung along the narrow streets my 
guide dismounted me to examine one of the 
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gorgeous Chinese wedding 
chairs, a blaze of gilding and 
inlaying of blue kingfisher’s 
feathers; and again, to ex- 
amine a Chinese hospital, 
which contained not the 
smallest trace of doctors, pa- 
tients or appliances, but some 
beautiful carved furniture and 
a central court surrounded by 
a gallery with lattices of fine 
tracery, whence in the days 
of the house’s glory its ladies 
could observe unobserved. 
The house had a very com- 
plete smoking room, with one 
of the great recessed lounges 
on which a Chinaman smokes 
leaning on his elbow. It 
also had several oyster-shell 
windows, a sufficient novelty to an Englishman. 
But the first really striking thing I saw was the 
great Temple of the Five Hundred Genii, utterly 
unlike a Japanese temple, with its narrow courts. 
The usual squeeze for seeing things in Canton is 
not large—ten sen (eight cents, American)—and 


FOREIGNERS VISITING A TEMPLE.—(FROM A 
CHINESE BOOK. ) 
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one did not grudge paying it twice over here, 
once to the priest for the privilege of looking 
over the temple, and once to the porter for keep- 
ing out the rabble, who are a horrible nuisance 
to the sightseer in Canton, because, though they 
may not assault or insult the foreigner, they jos- 
tle against you disgustingly (from such a dirty 
people). The Temple of the Five Hundred Genii 
has an exceedingly flowery synonym—the Flowery 
Forest Monastery—and is the most fashionable 
place of devotion in Canton, rich Chinamen pay- 
ing forty or fifty dollars for a day’s prayer, on 
which occasions the usually bare passages are 
richly carpeted. The Five Hundred Genii are 
most diverting. They are supposed to represent 
the five hundred disciples of Buddha, and it has 
flattered the vanity of Buddhists to suppose that 
they were recruited from all nations of the earth, 
ancient and modern. So one sees side by side the 
Chinese conceptions of English, French, Java- 
nese, Germans, Jews, Italians, Indians, Chinese, 
Coreans, and what not, mixed up with long- 
armed and horse-headed Buddhas, The English 
disciple might have been the inspiration of a 
French caricaturist, for he has red hair and Dun- 
dreary whiskers. Only all the five hundred are 
painfully in earnest. Marco Polo is No.1, and, 
from the number of incense sticks burning before 
him, apparently the most in favor as an interces- 
sor. Marco Polo the disciple of Buddha! Post- 
humous honors with a vengeance. 

From the Temple of the Five Hundred Genii to 
the Temple of the Five Genii is an easy transition 
on paper—easier than it is in the crowded Canton 
streets. The Temple of the Five Genii has not 
many artistic attractions, though it contains the 
five lumps of stone into which the Rams, which 
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gave Canton its name of City of the Rams, con- 
yeniently transformed themselves. These are the 
Five Genii. More interesting to foreigners is the 
10,000-pound (avoirdupois) bell, silent for so 
many centuries, and destined in popular super- 
stition to bring misfortune to the city whenever 
it sounded. Omen adest, the first ring that was 
ever knocked out of it was by an English cannon 
ball. However, it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good, for after this little disturbance 
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ponies. He was paying an official visit to the 
Yamun of the Pun Yii magistrate, with its judg- 
ment halls and prisons. We followed him, and 
were followed in our turn by a crowd of deriding 
children. In the cells I was shown a number of 
people wearing the cangue. Some of the cangues 


were light, knocked up of thin boards; others 
were a couple of inches thick, and very heavy. 
These the jailer said would kill the wearer in a 
month or two. 


Many prisoners die in this way. 


the English rehung the bell, hitherto so insecure 
that no one would walk under it. On the way 
from one abode of the Genii to the other we met 
the Tartar general—fortunately where there was 
plenty of lee room. I could hardly believe my 
eyes, after Japan, for his bodyguard consisted 
of about a hundred ragamuffins in blue, armed 
with the old Tower musket to maintain order in 
a city like Canton. Of course there was the red- 
canister-lid umbrella, and a suite caparisoned in 
scarlet, half in gaudy chairs and half on shaggy 


Cangues are of two kinds—one simply for inclos- 
ing the neck, the other with holes for the wrists as 
well. I saw no prisoners with their hands con- 
fined, or even with their legs fettered, in Canton, 
though there were many heavy kinds of leg irons 
lying about, both chains and dilboes, as the rings 
sliding on a bar, closed at the end by a padlock, 
are called. The judgment hall I saw was a bare 
room, with nothing in it but a desk for the pre- 
siding mandarin. 

The execution ground, like Aceldama of old, is 


MANDARIN 


a potter’s field, about 75 feet by 25 feet.. When not 
in government employ it is used for drying pot- 
tery. It was being used thus when I saw it, but 
only the day before four pirates had been be- 
headed, and four pools of still clammy blood 
showed where the criminals 
stood. The executioner show- 
ed me his sword, not more 
than three feet long, nor par- 
ticularly heavy, which he had 
cleaned in the interval, and 
added that if I cared to see 
the heads I could go and look 
in four pots, like bread pans, 
which stood against the op- 
posite wall. Amidst the scowls 
of the crowd I proceeded to 
examine one, which I found 
dropped in neck downward, 
and already with a kind of 
large lice running over the 
lank, dank hair. 

In 1855 pottery must have 
been at a standstill, for no 
less than 50,000 rebels were 
executed in this ground. 
Nowadays only about 300 per 
annum die here. 

To eat my lunch I went, 
like most other tourists, to 
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the Five-story Pagoda, which is not really a 
pagoda at all, but a tower on the city wall, 
which averages 25 feet high by 15 feet wide, the 
facing only being masonry, and the interior, 
earth. It is not even like a tower, though the 
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three outer sides are very massive. The fourth 
consists of five open galleries, with a splendid 
view over the city and the river, with two nine- 
story pagodas toward Whampoa and the White 
Cloud Mountains. This tower was built 500 
years ago. 

In the little valley adjoining, between this and 
the Viceroy’s Yamun, is the valley where the 
English troops encamped during the last occupa- 
tion—when I visited it, a blaze of violets—and on 
my way I glanced at the Tartar general’s Yamun 
with its fine old banyans, once used by the British 
Consul, and the Flowery Pagoda, a fine octagon 
nine stories (170 feet) high, and built nearly 
1,400 years ago. A few years since $10,000 was 
spent in repairing it. All the time I was eating 
my lunch the Chinese crowded round me and ex- 
amined me like a wild animal, watching my mo- 
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tions and feeling the material of my clothes. But 
they were not the least unfriendly. 

After lunch the Examination Hall was the 
piece de résistance. The triennial examination 
of candidates for the Kii-Yan, or second literary 
degree, is held here. All the Slu-Tsai, or graduates 
of the first degree, in the whole province are re- 
quired to compete at this examination. The in- 
closure is divided into two sections, that for can- 
didates and that for officials. On each side of 
the great avenue are ranges of cells in which the 
scholars write their essays. The cells are 54 feet 
long by 3% feet wide, and are 11,616 in number. 
The apartments for officials, copyists, police and 
servants are in the rear, and there are rooms for 
about 3,000. The examination begins on the 
eighth day of the eighth moon, and occupies three 
sessions of three days each. The same texts are 
given to all at daylight, and the essays must be 
handed in on the following morning, after which 
the candidates leave the hall, to re-enter the fol- 
lowing day for the next trial. About 130 are 
passed after the final trial, and these are booked 
for promotion to civil offices. They are also re- 
quired to go to Pekin to compete for the third 
degree. The hall is about 1,380 feet long by 650 
feet wide. The plan gives an idea of the general 
arrangement of an institution peculiarly Chinese : 
1. Outer entrance. 2. Principal entrance. 3. Gate 
of Equity. 4. Dragon Gate, which leads into the 
great avenue. 5, Watchtower. 6. God of Lit- 
erature, in the second story. 7%. Inscription over 
the avenue: ‘‘ The opening heavens circulate lit- 
erature.” 8. Hall of Perfect Rectitude, where es- 
says are handed in. 9. Hall of Restraint, where 
title pages of the essays are sealed up. 10. Hall of 
Auspicious Stars, where essays are examined. 
aa. Private rooms of Chief and Second Imperial 
Commissioners. 0 J. Private rooms of ten Assist- 
ant Examiners. cx. Private rooms of the Gov- 
ernor, who is the chief civil officer. fk. Rooms 
where essays are copied in red ink. m. Rooms 
where copies of essays are read and compared, etc. 

After the Examination Hall the natural course 
was to visit the beautiful Mandarin School—a 
kind of Chinese Eton, with appointments luxu- 
rious beyond anything ever dreamt of at Eton, in 
its lofty rooms with their great windows and 
carven furniture, and its delightful gardens, some 
little grassy courts enriched with broad bananas, 
some great pleasances with all kinds of queer 
artificial lakes and hills, grotesque stonework and 
luscious tropical trees. ‘T'he school covers much 
ground, and one side is laved by a broad canal, 
over which it has a long Venetian balcony with 
bamboo sun blinds. 

The youth of the Chinese “upper ten ” would 
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not seem to have the bump of destruction so 
highly developed as their Christian contempora- 
ries in Anglo-Saxon lands. 

The famous water clock I had no time to see, 
nor more than time to glance at the queer gate, 
with a watch gallery over it, in the wall between 
the two cities. For the day was drawing to a 
close, and there was the City Temple, with its 
chamber of horrors, that could not be left un- 
done. 

The outer courts of the temple are full of fort- 
ure tellers and quacks, who explain the omen in 
the throwing of the sticks (which look uncom- 
monly like the sticks used by seedsmen at home). 
Besides these, there are dentists, peddlers, gam- 
blers and pastry-cooks, who do so much business 
that the lessee can afford to pay $3,800 for his 
three years’ lease. Dr. Kerr says: ‘‘ Persons may 
be seen at all times paying their devotions and 
consulting idols, and the sale of incense and 
printed slips of responses brings in many cash. 
The numerous votive tablets will attract atten- 
tion. Great crowds visit the temple at the Chi- 
nese New Year. The Kwong Chan Fa and other 
officials perform state worship several times each 
year. The punishments of the Buddhist hell 
are exhibited in ten scenes, in recesses on each 
side of the principal porch, as follows: On the 
west side—1. Transmigration. 2. Grinding a cul- 
prit. 3. Boiling in oil. 4. Under a red-hot bell. 
5. Beheading. On the east side—1. The Cangue. 
2. Sawing a man between boards. 3. Transmi- 
gration. 4. Bastinado. 5. Trial of a criminal. 
These representations of the Buddhist hell re- 
mind one of the serio-comic efforts of Fra An- 
gelico and the other early Italian painters—no 
more terrifying than the dragon’s head used by 
street dancers in Japan. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
temple I did not see—a large green snake, which 
has taken up its abode in the roof, and is regarded 
as an attribute of deity, if not a deity. It fre- 
quently comes down from the roof into a tree 
which one has to pass unpleasantly near. 

The visit to this temple confirmed me in my 
impression that there is an unredeemed vulgarity 
in Chinese temples as compared to Japanese. 
The latter, however their purlieus may be crowded 
with quacks and shows and stalls, as a rule main- 
tain the solemnity of their actual sacred edifices 
—often in perfect separation and repose. In a 
Chinese temple there is nothing reverent, to West- 
ern eyes. . 

And now we had to hasten away for Honam— 
the island opposite the main city—with no time 
for the great Mint, with its eighty-six stamping 
machines turning out 2,000,000 cash a day; or 
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for the City of the Dead, or the world-famous 
Chyloong Ginger Factory, or even. for the vast 
Honam Temple, which I regretted above all 
things. But there was only one day to squeeze 
things into, and only a certain amount can be 
squeezed into one day. And it was a choice be- 
tween the Honam Temple and the Howgua 
House. Now, Chinese temples are, as I have 
said, very unimaginative things, and Chinese 
houses the most imaginative in the world. 

A Chinese rich man’s house is indescribably 
lovely. Inside its lofty walls and behind its spa- 
cious living apartments are pleasure houses and 
gardens fit for Kublai Khan. Smoking rooms 
and tearooms with richly carved ebony chairs 
and marble lounges, tables of priceless woods and 
glittering pendent lamps—gardens in which im- 
agination has run riot. 

These Howgua gardens must have been marvels 
in their glory, with their endless terraces pict- 
uresquely balustered, and many overhanging lily 
ponds, some leading and rising among quaint 
artificial hills and groves of rare trees. Here 
were trellises, there huge pots of grotesque 
shapes ; here a house for the dead, where the 
corpses of the family were kept so long before 
interment ; here an artificial island with a wil- 
low-pattern bridge. 

My guide bewailed the decay of the establish- 
ment from the gambling of the younger mem- 
bers ; even the great snake was gone that used to 
be kept in the lake, and all the wild animals of 
the menagerie. But other snakes were establish- 
ing themselves in the neglected garden. Poison- 
ous? Yes, very likely. 

But the shades of night were beginning to fall 
over the decaying pride of this princely family, 
famous for their friendliness and vast trade with 
Europeans, resulting in the vast wealth which 
brought them mandarin honors. So we hurried 
back to the landing place, to our sampan, pro- 
pelled by an old woman with a very pretty and 
inquisitive little girl, strongly suggestive of a 
European father, and pushing off, we were soon 
alongside of the Hong Kong steamer, to shift my 
bag to the Macao steamer, where I found a warm 
welcome from the skipper, Captain Resby, who 
proved to be a brother Australian. The evening 
was too wet to have the chance of finding anyone 
at the flower boats, so we had a social evening. 
In the morning the tide was low beyond all prece- 
dent, so that the boat started a couple of hours 
late, giving us time to run over to Shamien, the 
foreign concession, of which four-fifths are Eng- 
lish and one-fifth French. Shamien has no road 
worthy of the name (since chairs can go equally 
well over grass without spoiling its beauty), and 
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consisted once of valley and 
swamp, but it las been re- 
claimed with dikes, and is 
now shaded with handsome 
trees. It is protected by 
some grotesque soldiers, or 
police, whose distinguishing 
badge is a huge circle on 
their clothes, reminding one 
of a Waterbury watch. 
There are two or three hun- 
dred of these shoddy war- 
riors to protect the conces- 
sion from an émeute like the 
last which devastated it. 

I ought to have mention- 
ed the eccentricities of food 
—the salted duck eggs, 
bird’s nest for soup, dogs 
and rats. I saw one man 
carrying a bundle of daintily 
dressed rats, and a butche1’s 
wife who had caught a rat 
disemboweling it and hang- 
ing it up beside her other 
wares. At another time I 
saw a small dog trussed like 
a fowl. Live fish were a 
specialty. In every eating 
shop there was ashallow tub 
under an improvised tap, 
dripping. Under the drip, 
with their backs scarcely 
covered by the water, strug- 
gled a number of large fish, 
something like the salmon 
of Lake Biwa, 

One of the sights of the 
river is the putting these 
live fish on the steamer for 
Hong Kong and Macao, 
where they are eagerly 
bought up within half an 
hour of their arrival by the 
Chinese. One thousand two 
hundred gallons is the daily 
supply of Macao, 3,600 the 
daily supply of Hong Kong. 
They are handled and taken 
alive to the fishshops, where. 
as has been mentioned, they 
are put into tubs with a 
bamboo dripping water upon 
them to make believe run- 
ning water. The sampan 
which brings them from 
the fish stews has three 


wells made by holes in 
the side of the boat, 
which can be stopped 
by the bucketful of 
wooden bungs which 
stands on the poop. 
The fishermen catch 
all the biggest and put 
them into one well. 
The fish are properly 
educated, and don’t 
seem to mind being 
caught in the least. 
They are invariably 
caught by the mouth, 
which the catcher 
holds with one hand, 
while he takes the joint 
of the tail with the 
other. No net is used 
until nearly all the fish 
are caught. But I no- 
ticed, when it came to 
netting, that though 
the fish’s tail might be 
sticking out, they are 
always caught by the 
mouth. Do they bite? 


Sooner 


BUDDHIST HELL.—(FROM A NATIVE WORK.) 


' These fish, which 


have the carpy sort of 
look of Biwa salmon, 
are taken down to 
Hong Kong in great 
wooden tubs that hold 
600 gallons each. One 
big fish which was 
transferred apparently 
got his mouth full of 
water, for he was held 
upside down by the tail 
and emptied. 

There are ever so 
many different kinds 
of boats on the river at 
Canton. Besides the 
gunboats and customs 
boats, armed steam 
revenue cutters and 
the great salt and pas- 
senger junks with their 
cannons (smail car- 
ronades, mostly — the 
Chinese have a great 
knack of buying up 
obsolete weapons—vide 
the Brown Besses of 
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the Tartar general’s bodyguard), and stern-wheel- 
ers and houseboats, there are several kinds of 
sampans. 

Sampans are the only kind of boats unarmed. 
The stands of loaded rifles in the Hong Kong, 
Canton and Macao Steamship Company’s boats re- 
mind one that life is still a reality in China. In- 
deed, piracy is quite frequent still, though they 
don’t attack large steamers. 

Here comes a great houseboat lumbering down, 
for all the world like a Noah’s ark in the Chinese 
style of architecture. She contains three very 
comfortable rooms—one quite large—and can be 
hired for a couple of dollars a day. Europeans 
constantly go for a trip up the river in them. 
She has no mast, but is propelled by two great 
sweeps, in the stern (or, better still, by tow or 
tug). She is bigger than the university barge at 
Oxford, longer, wider, higher, and not at all un- 
like her in general effect. 

Of sampans there are many varieties. This one 
under our beam, bringing chow to the live-fish 
boat and the lighters, is a Whampoa sampan, 
easily recognizable from the Cantonese by its 
length and slenderness—indeed, very much like 
a Venetian gondola, quite graceful. Canton pos- 
sesses two kinds, the ordinary and the slipper. 
The former is squat and ungraceful. The cane 
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hood is common to all. It is in this craft that 
the water population of Canton resides. The 
slipper is a much more graceful affair, suggestive 
of a torpedo boat, or those cigar boats which have 
been brought out from time to time and promptly 
failed. The bow slopes down to the water like 
the pointed toe of a lady’s slipper, for driving 
through and throwing off water, and the hood is 
behind it, like a fashionable instep. 

One more look at Canton, and then good-by. 
The general effect from the water is a mass of 
scaffolding and matting, made up into sampans 
in front and leanaway outhouses behind. Through 
every break one sees a tide of human beings surg- 
ing past, with a noise that reminds the Australian 
of the baaing of a big sheep muster. Nearer, one 
hears the creaking of the sampan oars, propelled 
by women with brown wrists confined in bracelets 
of jade or heavy silver, put on when they were 
children and now impossible to get off from the 
growth of the hand. Their lords and masters go 
away to work during the day, leaving them and 
half a dozen children of various sizes, from the 
baby with the silver band on one ankle and the 
silver chain on the other, upward, to pick up 
anything they can in the way of ‘‘ pigeon.” At 
night a mat is drawn over, and the whole family 
sleep on board. There are 500,000 souls, if these 
things have souls, living on the Canton River—I 
say if, because the water population is the lowest 
of the low, and everybody who has been in China 
five minutes knows what that means. 

Good-by to the Gate of Virtue and Longevity 
Lane, and White Rice Street and New Bean 
Street, and Ascending Dragon Street and Great 
Peace Street, and Heavenly Peace Street and 
Smooth Pagoda Street, and the Street of Be- 
nevolence and Love—none of which advantages 
are for Europeans, who partake of them as little 
as of the succulent dogs and rats which are the 
special dainties of Canton. 


CHINESE HOME. LIFE, 


By Robert CoLTMAN, M.D, 


A PRETTY Chinese woman is exceedingly rare. 
They have beautiful hands, but not faces; at. 
least, from an American idea of beauty. Their 
dress, too, to foreign eyes, is anything but becom- 
ing. Such outrageous combinations of color! 
Blue, canary, pink, purpie, green, orange and 
scarlet can all be worn by a lady in the same cos- 
tume, and not be considered out of taste. The 
hair, too, when dressed will likely contain a large 
silver pin and two or more large artificial roses of 
a bright red, with several leaves of green on each 
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stem. I greatly admire the winter costume of 
the gentlemen and of the officials ; the long, flow- 
ing robes of satin, lined with fur and rich in em- 
broideries ; but the ladies’ costumes are too gay 
and many-colored to suit foreign ideas of taste. 
Some of the wealthy families take great interest 
in flowers, and besides having numerous pots of 
various kinds of roses, palms and shrubs in their 
courtyards, will have a garden outside of the city, 
surrounded by a ten-foot wall, where they raise 
many varieties of flowering plants, and also use 
the garden as an outing or picnic grounds. When 
these grounds are visited the male and female 
members go separately, but at the same time, to 
the garden, and, when inside and safe from public 
gaze, may unite and enjoy a family festival for a 
brief period. 

Sociability does not exist among the upper 
classes of China as in America or England. They 
do not have the elegant clubhouses, the athletic 
sporting houses, the libraries, reading rooms nor 
chess clubs. They do have a kind of society in 
the capital cities composed of all the official rep- 
resentatives of a particular province, each prov- 
ince usually having a special building where its 
sons may meet, called a Hui T’ang ; but there is 
very little of the social element in these societies. 
They are formed for political purposes, and are 
frequently at bitter feud with the society from 
some other province. These societies often give 
a banquet, it is true, bat always with an object. 
The guests invited are entertained by one or 
more of the members for the purpose of obtain- 
ing their influence with the Governor or some 
other high personage, with the hope of securing 
an appointment to office. A dinner given merely 
to enjoy the pleasure of entertaining one’s friends 
is a rare, if not nonoccurring, spectacle. 

The dishes at these banquets are frequently 
costly, and always palatable. There is a false 
impression abroad that Chinese live on all sorts 
of filthy and, to us, disgusting dishes. While it 
is true that in the south the lower class may eat 
cat and rat meat, and in the north the same class 
will eat dog meat, yet the Chinese gentleman eats 
nothing that the American gentleman will not 
eat, though the style of cooking is very different. 
But is not the French and German cookery also 
very different from the English and American ? 

I have been invited fo numerous banquets with 
Chinese gentlemen of rank, and at first, owing to 
my ignorant prejudices, I wanted to know all the 
ingredients of a dish, and would taste it very gin- 
gerly, usually to the amusement of my hosts and 
fellow guests. But now I am always glad to ac- 
cept an invitation to a Chinese banquet, knowing 
I shall have dishes as delicate and palatable as 
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those served by the French chef. One thing in 
their cookery should be mentioned ; that is, their 
universal use of the ‘‘ hsiang yu,” or sesame oil. 
What the olive oil is to the Frenchman the 
“‘hsiang yu,” or fragrant oil, is to the China- 
man. Its taste, at first peculiar, soon becomes 
pleasant, and to-day I prefer it to either lard or 
olive oil in the preparation of food. The poorer 
people cannot afford this article, and use the 
cheap substitute of either peanut oil or bean oil, 
which are coarser articles, and of a rank flavor 
perfectly detestable to a foreign palate. Some of 
the dishes served at a banquet are “ t’ien ya tzu” 
(specially fattened ducks, which are browned to 
perfection, and of a delicious flavor), “feng chi” 
(salted chickens, tasting something like ham), 
“‘huo t’ui” (a delicate ham, cured without salt- 
petre, and consequently of the appearance and 
much the taste of veal), ‘‘ yii ch’ih” (shark fin, a 
beautiful dish of amber gelatin, with sauce), ‘hai 
li tzu” (deviled oysters, with mushrooms), “‘ t’ang 
ts’u yii” (sweet sauce fish ; only China can pro- 
duce this sauce). I might go on indefinitely de- 
scribing dishes the bare remembrance of which 
causes the mouth to water, but I will forbear. 
Suffice it to say, that for variety and delicacy I 
prefer a Chinese banquet to that of any national- 
ity I have had the pleasure of partaking. 

Although always given for a purpose, the host’s 
manners are those of perfect hospitality. He en- 
treats you to ‘‘eat this,” ‘‘ taste that,” etc., and 
with his own ivory chopsticks, fresh from his 
mouth, will select an especially dainty bit from 
the bowl under consideration and deposit it in 
your little saucer. If only the dishes would be 
served in a separate little bowl to each individual, 
instead of a large communistic bow] in the cen- 
tre, a Chinese feast would be perfect. Wine of 
several varieties is served during the banquet, but 
I cannot commend the wine. At the close, in- 
stead of finger bowls, a napkin wrung out of boil- 
ing water is presented each guest, and he pro- 
ceeds to bathe his face, hands and head before 
adjourning to the ‘“‘mu kang” for his pipe of 
opium or tobacco, as his habit is. Cigarettes, 
recently introduced into the country, have be- 
come very popular. I have often seen a large, 
corpulent and pompous mandarin puffing a very 
small cigarette, and apparently enjoying the same 
hugely. 

Although cards and chess doubtless originated 
in China, the upper classes do not indulge much 
in either pastime. Some of the gentlemen, and 
occasionally a lady, will play the banjo or guitar ; 
but music (such as it is) is usually the profession 
of the blind, the actor or the harlot, and has few 
votaries among the gentle class. 
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Descriptions of ceremonies connected with 
births, marriages, deaths and funerals are so 
common in all the books in China that I will 
not repeat them here. Williams’s “‘ Middle King- 
dom” and Nevius’s ‘China and the Chinese” 
give descriptions that cannot be surpassed, and 
need not be repeated. A Chinaman of the upper 
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class is always dignified, always courteous, always 
suspicious, and seldom entirely trustworthy. A 
misrepresentation of facts does not convey to him 
the idea of dishonor. He has been taught this 
from his childhood, and to lie skillfully is a part 
of his education and training.— The Chinese : their 
Present and Future. 


‘SHE WAS SITTING AT THE PIANO, SINGING, WHILE HE WAS LEANING OVER HER SHOULDER.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A PERFUMER. 


By GERTRUDE F, LYNCH. 


I was born in Lyons, France. My father was 
a perfumer. At his death I succeeded to his busi- 
ness. Although but eighteen when this occurred, 
I managed to preserve affairs in the condition in 
which they were left until I had thoroughly mas- 
tered every detail, and then gradually increased 
the trade, so that at an age when most young men 
are anxiously looking about them to gain a means 


of livelihood I was already at the head of one of 
Vol. XXXYV., No. 3—23. 


the most flourishing houses in the city, and heard 
myself spoken of as a young man of promise and 
of means. 

I owned gardens all over France, but especially 
in the southern part, where there were a number 
of villages in which nearly every landholder de- 
yoted his small plot of ground to the care of blos- 
soms destined for my use. On one of my busi- 
ness: trips I made. the acquaintance of a country 
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gentleman, an old schoolmate of my father’s, who 
insisted upon taking me to his home. I yielded 
reluctantly enough, for I was hurrying to visit a 
new variety of rose. 

I displayed an even greater amount of reluc- 
tance when I finally tore myself from the detain- 
ing hospitality of his household. His daughter, 
Angelique, was the most beautiful girl I had ever 
seen, gentle and accomplished. With me it was a 
case of love at first sight, and my wooing, though 
short, was satisfactory. I went away a betrothed 
man, and six months after she redeemed her 
promise. We were married by the village curé in 
the presence of her family, her school friends and 
the villagers. 

Our marriage was a dream of happiness. Not 
a cloud was there on the sky of our delight ; so 
serenely did the days glide by that I sometimes 
held my breath with awe, fearful that this excess 
of good fortune must surely presage some dire 
calamity. We were passionately in love; our 
tastes were congenial ; we were fond of music, of 
books and the quiet hospitality given and returned 
by a few intimate friends; while we were both 
averse to the general order of social dissipation, 
and so escaped the wear and tear of its excite- 
ments. 

Did I say that our sky was cloudless? It is a 
mistake—there was one tiny cloud. Angelique 
had an invincible repugnance to my perfumes. 
The first few months of our wedded life I pre- 
sented her many times with beantiful or quaint 
bottles filled with my choicest perfumes. I no- 
ticed that the bottles remained sealed, while I 
could never detect the slightest fragrance about 
her laces, hair or kerchiefs. Often, too, I noticed 
that she shrank involuntarily from my embraces 
as if something annoyed her. When I finally dis- 
covered what she hesitated so long to tell me I 
stopped these gifts and became scrupulous in de- 
stroying all sign of my work before seeking her 
presence. 

Perhaps if we had suffered heavier afflictions 
that little trouble would have passed unnoticed ; 
but as in the clear sunbeam the tiny mote holds 
the eye with persistent attraction, so, as time 
passed, I brooded more and more over this afflic- 
tion, and magnified it in my thoughts until it as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. ‘lio me the odor of 
the flowers was always agreeable, constant usage 
rendering it neither tiresome nor nauseating. 
Every detail of my work was pleasing, from the 
first moment when I laid the petals on the ab- 
sorbent grease until the jars and bottles were 
finally stamped with my special mark for deliv- 
ery at retail houses. 

I have heard of musicians who lost themselves 
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in ecstasies beneath the strains of divine harmony, 
and oftentimes I would experience this same be- 
wildering intoxication by means of exquisite fra- 
grance; but this feeling Angelique could not 
share. 

One day I read a poem. It was a description of 
a painter who was so in love with his wife that he 
desired to do something wonderful for her, and 
something different from what he had ever done 
for anyone else. So, after patient study and en- 
deavor, he wrote a beautiful sonnet, then went 
back to his brushes content; for the rest of the 
world his pictures, for her alone the song. 

The story made a great impression upon me ; 
but alas! I possessed no such versatility of talent. 
I could make ‘perfumes, but I could do nothing 
else. Still, I did not despair ; surely it must be 
possible to produce a perfume exquisite enough to 
overcome this natural distaste. I shut myself in 
my workshop and commenced my experiments. 

Days passed, yet still I labored. I became ab- 
sorbed, body and soul. I hardly stopped to eat 
or sleep. I left my business to the care of sub- 
ordinates, and spoiled countless flowers in my at- 
tempts. At last I succeeded. I produced a per- 
fume so exquisite that the merest inhalation 
seemed to waft the soul into paradise. It was in- 
toxicating as wine and delicious as the first kiss 
of love. ‘The ingredients were simple, but the 
oils were so many in number and the proportions 
so complicated that I was obliged to keep a mem- 
orandum of them, which I placed in the secret 
drawer of my writing desk alongside of a picture 
of Angelique. The perfume I poured into a toilet 
bottle which I placed upon Angelique’s chiffonier, 
and tremblingly awaited the result. 

That night, as she slowly loosened her beauti- 
ful hair, the bottle attracted her attention. She 
raised it curiously in her hands to examine it. 
The stopper came out at her light touch, and the 
scent of the liquid was wafted toward her. 

I had been successful ; never shall I forget the 
look of unspeakable rapture that beamed in her 
eyes as she breathed the odor. She was overcome 
by its subtle power, and glanced at me as if ques- 
tioning my right to create anything so incompre- 
hensible and so exquisite. I reassured her, spoke 
of my many efforts, and promised that no one but 
herself should ever use the sacred oil. 

We spent a few days together, our happiness 
crowned by my successful experiment, then I re- 
turned to my work, 

I found a strange confusion resulting from the 
dishonesty of my manager, who had left me, en- 
riched by more than his salary. It was necessary 
to secure some one at once, so I advertised. A 
young man answering the requirements came to 
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secure the place. He was, I thought then, at 
first unreflective sight, and afterward on mature 
deliberation, the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
I wished, in half-regretful, half-resentful mood, 
that nature had equally endowed me. 

His credentials were satisfactory, so I engaged 
him. I invited him to my home, with a desire to 
see how his appearance would impress Angelique. 
Like me she admired his personal appearance, but 
expressed on his retirement a sense of distrust and 
dislike. This so pleased me that I insisted on his 
visiting us again and again, with that generos- 
ity which is only displayed by the master of the 
situation, in order to overcome, if possible, this 
incipient distaste. Te also discovered this feel- 
ing—which she was too gentle to display inten- 
tionally, but which was shown by a slight con- 
straint in her manner—and strove by every art at 
his command to overcome it. 

So well did he succeed that her dislike and dis- 
belief vanished, and they were soon good friends, 
happy when in each other’s company with a light- 
ness of heart which I, with my graver nature, 
could enjoy but could not emulate. 

Ido not know when it was that the demon of 
jealousy first entered my heart; like a thief in 
the night it entered and took possession. I tried 
to reassure myself by thought of our past happi- 
ness, her devotion to my interests and faith in 
the purity of her character—all to no purpose. 
My distrust could be allayed for an instant, but 
the merest interchange of commonplaces on their 
parts, a smile, a careless wave of the hand as they 
passed each other riding or walking, or a trivial 
message of which I was the unwilling bearer, 
would rouse the sleeping lion, and my secret wres- 
tling would go for naught. 

All this, however, I kept to myself, and only 
showed my alarm by an increased devotion to 
Angelique and a greater cordiality to my hand- 
some rival. My jealousy was founded on con- 
jecture, and I was both too proud and too just to 
blame on insufficient evidence. 

How long this state of affairs continued I know 
not. It may have been days, or weeks, or even 
months. I lost all run of time. One day I passed 
him in the office; immediately after I staggered 
and nearly fell. Everything seemed to grow 
black around me. I wondered that the earth did 
not open, or the walls fall, or the heavens close in. 
Wafted gently toward me as we met, I detected 
a subtle tragrance like which there was but one 
in the wide world—Angelique’s perfume. How 
had he obtained possession of it’? I knew that 
she guarded it so zealously and used it so spar- 
ingly that even I had been lovingly refused when 
I attempted jokingly to appropriate some. ‘‘ And 
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now,” I whispered, savagely, ‘‘ she has given it to 
him, this handsome lover, as a gage d’amour !” I 
followed him, a half-formed purpose in my mind ; 
but just as I pnt out my hand to detain him the 
thought occurred, Supposing he should deny the 
charge—a charge founded on the intangible evi- 
dence of an evanescent odor? No, I would wait 
still longer, although firmly convinced of their 
guilt, until I could face them with proof strong 
enough to convince the most skeptical. Accord- 
ingly, I made excuses for throwing them into each 
other’s society, and would then leave them alone, 
to eat out my heart in solitude. But they never 
betrayed themselves ; their indifferent jesting 
seemed that of good friends and nothing more. 
Although I could not find out what I wanted, my 
distrust, kept alive by jealousy and abortive de- 
signs, deepened gradually. One clew I possessed 
—the perfume. Not once, but many times, I ‘de- 
tected it on his linen and his handkerchiefs. I 
watched the bottle on Angelique’s chiffonier, and 
it seemed to my excited observation that its con- 
tents disappeared more rapidly than when first 
placed there. 

I was not, however, a successful diplomat. I 
could not deceive Angelique. There was a frigid- 
ity about my embraces which she noted, a suspi- 
cious watchfulness in my eyes as I followed her 
every movement which she detected but could not 
fathom. Strive as I did, I could not believe her 
innocent. How was it possible, when every move- 
ment of her fragrant draperies reminded me of 
her unfaithfulness ? 

In a fit of desperation, one day I opened the 
secret drawer in my office desk to destroy the 
hidden memorandum, determined never again to 
manufacture the perfume which had caused me 
so many unhappy hours. As I unlocked the 
drawer I saw the portrait of Angelique. It was 
an exquisite picture, painted upon ivory, soon 
after our marriage, by a celebrated artist. 

Slowly, as I gazed, the memory of our happy 
hours returned to me with redoubled force. I 
looked at the deep-blue eyes, the beautiful curves 
of mouth and chin, the childlike dimples and 
sunny smiles, and forgot all but our love, our 
trust and our vanished joy. I left the office and 
hurried home, determined to forgive ali and at- 
tempt to gain once more a heart free from bit- 
terness. I pushed back the draperies of her bou- 
doir and found them together. She was sitting 
at the piano, singing, while he was leaning over 
her shoulder, assisting now and then with his 
rich voice. At my entrance they both started. 
I spoke curtly, took a book and placed myself 
at the farther end of the room, again suspicious 
and doubtful. 
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That night I made a resolution: I would die. 
To live longer in this way was impossible. Life 
had lost all its charm for me, and the thought of 
death, weighted though it was with its frightful 
possibilities, was far preferable to that of drag- 
ging out any longer my present unhappiness, to 
which I could see no end. 

Having come to this conclusion, I slept more 
soundly than I had done for weeks. In the morn- 
ing I breakfasted in the same emotionless manner. 
I bade Angelique good-by, told her that I was 
going on a journey of some length, and gave her 
a few household directions. 

TJeretofore, in my frequent trips, she had ac- 
companied me, but she accepted the fact of my 
solitary journey without remonstrance. This 
made the parting easier for me, and even when 
I kissed her I did not break down. I seemed to 
have lost the power of sensation. 
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On'‘my way to the office I 
entered a gunsmith’s, and 
there purchased a pistol. 
The weapon was of Ameri- 
can workmanship. I then 
went into the back part of 
the building, where the man 
had a small shooting gal- 
lery, to test my purchasc. 
So calm was I that when I 
lifted the weapon to take 
aim I hit the bull’s-eye 
three times in succession. 
When I entered my place of 
business I went directly into 
the inner office. I found 
the secret drawer of the 
desk open, as I had left it 
the night before. I closed 

_ it carelessly, then sat for a 
few moments idly wonder- 
ing as to the outcome of 

‘my contemplated action. 

Would Angelique marry and 

forget her sin in the absorp- 

tion of a new love, or would 
remorse and fear outweigh 
her guilty passion and send 
her to the security of the 
convent, that home for re- 
pentant sinners? In the 

face of the great problem I 

was about to face these were 

but side issues. 

I raised the pistol and 
cocked it. In a moment 
more I should have solved 
the great mystery. Just 

then I caught sight of a note in the hand- 
writing of the man at whose door would rest the 
crime of my self-murder. I opened it, and read 
as follows: ‘When you read this I shall be far 
away, beyond the reach of your anger or your de- 
taining hand. The object of my desire is with 
me. Do not utterly condemn me. This is not 
the last of a long series of sins, pelieve me. It is 
the first and only one. I seem to have lost all 
moral sense, all fear, all thought of your kindness 
and trust.” 

A few moments passed before I could recover 
myself sufficiently to continue. In those mo- 
ments I passed as many lifetimes. 

The rest of the letter was as follows: “ From 
the first moment I inhaled the delicious fragrance 
about your wife’s clothes, and heard its strange 
history from her lips, I became mad to possess 
the secret of its production. Fame and wealth 
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stretched before me in bright perspective. For 
this I toiled at night in the seclusion and secrecy 
of the workshop. For this I resorted to every 
subterfuge, every artifice, in the hope of obtain- 
ing an ultimate reward. I even purloined your 
wife’s handkerchiefs and laces, and bribed her 
maid to obtain drops of the wonderful perfume, 
hoping by chemical analysis to unravel the mys- 
tery—all to no avail. I seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment. Last night, returning to the work- 
room at a late hour, to continue my investigations, 
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I found the secret drawer opened, and within it 
the longed-for memorandum. Do not search for 
me; I shall outwit you in that also.” 

What happened then ? I think I praised God ; 
I know I wept. 

When I told Angelique this strange story she 
forgave me without a single reproachful word. 

One thing more: In the memorandum I had 
purposely omitted the most important ingredient, 


preferring to trust my memory, to the vagaries of 
a secret drawer. 


SVTA PANAMA: 


By Rarmonp D, Foster. 


“(WHERE shall we go?” is a question often 
asked in an endeavor to select a new outing route, 
one that will possess variety or take the traveler 
from the well-worn paths followed by the modern 
excursionist. Many at this season turn their 
thoughts to Florida or the mountains of North 
Carolina, but few who explore the maps, guide- 
books and mass of literature furnished by the 


railroads and proprietors of summer or winter re- 
sorts have bethought themselves of the recreation 
provided by a trip to the West or Northwest via 
Panama, or the pleasure of ‘‘ making latitude” 
afforded by this route, and thus coming into con- 
tact with different nationalities, customs and 
modes of life. 

To the metropolitan who is tied down to the 
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streets and squares of his city, or the man im- 
mersed in the business cares that so soon reduce 
the American to a bundle of nerves, to whom a 
change from town to the seaside or mountain re- 
sort where he is accustomed to spend his summer 
or winter vacation means but the removal from 
his own home to one less comfortable, different 
only in surroundings, this article is directed, in 
order that, like the writer, his health may be ben- 
efited, his nervous system recuperated and his in- 
terest stimulated by a voyage, some of whose feat- 
ures are described. 

The traveler need not be overburdened with 
wealth, and it is certain that the little party which 
left New York two months ago did not possess 
plethoric bank accounts. The first-cabin fare to 
San Francisco is only ninety dollars, and for a 
voyage of twenty-five days, over fifty-five hundred 
miles of water, in fine steamers, ably officered and 
complete in all the comforts of equipment and 
cuisine, this is the merest bagatelle. 

During the trip from New York to Aspinwall 
little of extraneous interest occurs, but plenty is 
furnished by the daily incidents of the voyage 
and the personel of the passengers. Above all is 
the feeling that comes after a day or two—that 
sensation of delight at simply living in an atmos- 
phere so exhilarating, under skies so unclouded, 
as the week’s voyage ordinarily affords. Even the 
dyspeptics of our party forgot to weigh their food 
or to confine themselves to the regular regimen. 
Sausages! Think of it, ye whom the stomach 
rules! Yet these, hot cakes, bacon and pickles 
at breakfast, and ali other sorts of supposed in- 
digestible food, disappeared, with the result of 
making them more happy, more content and less 
inclined to pessimistic views than had been possi- 
ble under a diet of gruel, Salisbury steaks, or the 
rest of the slush made and provided for such 
cases. 

How the tired worker will enjoy the languor of 
these long, bright days under an awning, with the 
sapphire sea gleaming in the sun, the touch of 
the soft, balmy air, the gentle motion of the ves- 
sel rising to the swell! To such a one it is an 
intense pleasure simply to exist without carp or 
care to distract one’s thoughts from the day- 
dreams that will come. No newspaper to read, 
telling of disaster to your favorite stock; no 
sound of the ticker recording the rise and fall 
of your bank account, and no possible chance of 
being obliged to ask Mr. X. kindly to wait a 
day or so for that little bill. How the dlasé 
found it was not necessary to experience some 
entirely new sensation or witness some cataclysm 
of nature in order to be aroused, but like the 
rest discovered real interest in small events! A 
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sail, a school of flying fish or a shark afforded 
interest and comment for hours. And then the 
passengers. There was the frank young English- 
man who had spent a few days in New York and 
did not like it, who was en route for Nicaragua 
to investigate the affairs of a bank—how one does 
unburden himself in the confinement of a steamer ! 
Is it that we are so deeply impressed with our im- 
portance and that of the duties and the pleasures 
which interest us, or is it the desire for sym- 
pathy and encouragement common to all? Of 
great interest to our party was a Spanish grandee, 
with his family, French maid and servants, re- 
turning from a year’s stay in Paris to his coffee 
plantation in Guatemala. How graceful, suave 
and charming he was in conversation ; and what 
adjectives can be used to express the disgust we 
experienced in seeing him at dinner, talking and 
gesticulating fiercely, with tiny strings of vermi- 
celli hanging from the corners of his mouth ! 
All of the Spaniards on board—and there were a 
number—were possessed of these same character- 
istics. Courteous and kindly in their relations 
with those about them, the ordinary table furni- 
ture seemed out of place in their hands. But 
first in the affection of all was the ‘‘ Captain ”— 
not of the steamer, but an old fellow of fifty-five 
or more, hale and hearty, with a beard that he 
plaited and tucked in the collar of his shirt to 
keep it from blowing about —“ putting it in 
stops,” he called it. What a delight he was ! 
And he was our companion all the way to San 
Francisco. He had been impressed in a slaver 
before the war, had been a blockade runner and 
a whaler for years, had ‘sailed every sea except 
hot water ”—though that might be ahead, for 
he was taking a wife home. What yarns he 
spun! How his hearty, vigorous nature domi- 
nated the party! His laughter was the loudest ; 
he was ever ready to point a moral or adorn a 
tale from the long list of his experiences, or to 
teach the young men to make splices and curious 
knots ; he knew the habits of the fishes, the di- 
rection of the currents and the winds; he veri- 
fied the first officer’s observation each day by one 
of his own, and noted the result in a log he had 
kept for the six months he had been away from 
Frisco. While not an unbeliever, his faith in the 
Scriptures was strengthened or weakened by his 
own observations, and he maintained in the face 
of strong opposition that the story of Jonah and 
the whale was a yarn in toto. He had “struck” 
many whales, and knew that a whale’s throat was 
no larger than his fist, and asserted, by reason of 
this knowledge, that if Jonah was swallowed, 
“that whale was made a-purpose.” His knock 
on our stateroom door at an unearthly hour, and 
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his cheery voice, ‘‘ Time for your bath, ship- 
mate !” was welcome, even if we were waked 
from sweet dreams. 

The fourth day out, toward evening, found the 
steamer off San Salvador, of interest as the tra- 
ditional, though lately discredited, landfall of 
Columbus. The next day the steamer was slip- 
ping along through the Windward passage, with 
the shores of Cuba on the west and Hayti on the 
east. We skirted the shores of Cuba for some 
hours, and could almost, we thought, distinguish 
the odor of its peerless tobacco in the air. An- 
other day’s sail, and we dropped anchor in the 
harbor of Aspinwall, not to go ashore until the 
next day. 

At seven in the morning the passengers disem- 
barked, the first time many had trodden foreign 
soil, and a dreary bit of land it was. The town 
is built close to the water’s edge, and is a collec- 
tion of untidy wharves, railroad sheds, houses and 
native huts almost smothered among tropical trees 
and plants. The place was low and swampy, with 
a miasmic fog boding ill to the unacclimated, and 
a sun pouring down at that early hour a heat 
equal to an August noon in New York. Jamaica 
* negroes, who are the laborers—the natives do 
little work but live—Spaniards and Indians, with 
a sprinkling of Europeans and Americans, com- 
prise the population. The town has been burned 
and plundered a number of times by ‘ revolu- 
tionists ”— the high-sounding title given bands of 
forty or fifty guerrillas who have frequently taken 
possession of the place. With the characteristic 
sloth of equatorial people, little is done to repair 
damages, so evidences of ‘‘ rebellion ” are frequent. 
Ags an introduction to the tropics Aspinwall does 
not promise well, but as in other ventures, the 
traveler will find more pleasant scenes and experi- 
ences beyond. 

The Panama Railroad, which transfers the pas- 
sengers and freight across the forty-seven and a 
half miles of isthmus separating Aspinwall from 
Panama, chargés the highest tariff on the conti- 
nent. Twenty dollars in gold is, or was until re- 
cently, charged for the trip, an average of over 
fifty cents per mile, while five cents per pound is 
charged for luggage. This is, however, included 
in the fare to San Francisco, the steamship com- 
pany undoubtedly securing better rates. The 
sum of $250,000 per year is paid by the railroad 
company to the Colombian Government for the 
franchise, which is for seventy-five years, and pro- 
hibits the building of any other road, even one 
for wagons, during that period. 

The journey across the Isthmus is most inter- 
esting. The railroad winds about in corkscrew 
fashion through the hills, following nearly the line 
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of that most stupendous of.blunders, or swindles, 
the Panama Canal—over swamps, through the 
densest tropical foliage, past banana groves and 
plantations, native villages with huts of reeds 
and queer thatched roofs, and an occasional house 
of European character, possibly the former home 
of an official. On the porch of a miserable hut 
we saw a couple of children, naked—the usnal cos- 
tume, in these latitudes, for the young—while a 
sign on the doorpost bore the legend, ‘‘ Chambre 
a Louer,” a relic of French occupation. 

All along the line of the canal can be seen 
hundreds of flat and dump cars, costly steam 
dredges and steam shovels, pumping apparatus, 
trestlework, implements of construction, tubing, 
etc., hundreds of thousands of dollars in value, 
rotting and rusting in the rank vegetation, mon- 
uments of rascality or incompetent management. 
It is easy to see why the canal absorbed so many 
millions—the absorption was undoubtedly toward- 
the contractors’ pockets. A new company with a 
capital of millions has recently been formed, de- 
signing to complete the canal. But it is not 
probable, in view of the natural difficulties in the 
way and the disastrous outcome of previous ef- 
forts, that the enterprise will ever be carried 
through. Much of the work already done on 
the Isthmus has been destroyed by the overflow 
of the river, by landslides and the falling in 
caused by the heavy rainfalls. It is a scene of 
utter desolation and ruin. 

At stops along the railroad the cars are invaded 
by small armies of natives selling fruit, bottles 
filled with leche, or milk, cooked fowl and fortil- 
las, a kind of cake made of corn. Among the 
fruit offered is a banana scarcely three inches 
long, but making up for meagreness of quantity 
by its delicious flavor. 

Panama, reached in about an hour and a half, 
affords a better idea of a Spanish tropical town. 
With a grand old cathedral, convents and ruined 
churches, its plaza, narrow streets over which 
project the balconies of the houses, the market, 
the old Spanish fort with its dungeons under 
the sea, trains of pack mules and water sellers, 
the mixture of races and costumes, it presents a 
picture full of interest to the traveler from the 
north. Vultures and buzzards fly about the 
streets like pigeons at home. Soldiers in red, 
white and blue and plenty of gold lace strut 
about puffing the eternal cigarette, and perhaps 
a bright face shrouded by the mantilla looks down 
from a balcony as we stroll through the narrow 
streets with their pink, blue and yellow-colored 
houses and barred windows, in all of which pots 
of ferns and bright flowers are seen. 

Hotels, run upon a compromise between our 
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palaces and the inns of other days, are found here. 
‘They are built usually around a covered court, 
with galleries about the interior, out of which 
open the corridors and rooms. These latter are 
furnished with matting, a bed and a hammock. 
The traveler may cat yam stew, fried plantains 
and dishes flavored with garlic and chile. The 
stone-floored court of the principal hotel is cool 
and comfortable, the barroom like any in Amer- 
ica, and the popular drinks are Milwaukee beer 
ani Hennessy brandy! Limes are used as a sub- 
stitute for lemons, while, wonder of wonders, the 


cabs that pursue the traveler can be hired for 
twenty-five cents per hour! 

A day on shore, and we are taken by a launch 
to the steamer that is to carry us to San Fran- 
cisco. Owing to the shallowness of the water and 
the great tide—there is a rise and fall of eighteen 
feet in the Gulf of Panama—the steamers anchor 
three miles away, at Flamingo Island, and pas- 
sengers and freight are taken aboard by tugs and 
barges. The launch used to convey passengers to 
the steamer leaves the railroad wharf at stated 
hours. Passengers who loiter for sightseeing or 
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other purposes make the best bargain possible 
with some one of the numerous boatmen who 
swarm along the shore. At high tide it is possible 
to step into the boat from the stairs of the Hotel 
Marina, but when the tide is low the belated pas- 
senger is hoisted upon the back of a native and 
carried two or three hundred yards through the 
shallow water to the boat that awaits him. In 
their endeavors to secure a few reals the boatmen 
frequently are very importunate, even to rough- 
ness, and it is sometimes necessary to exercise 
one’s physical strength to repel the men who 
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would, in their anxiety to obtain a passenger, 
carry off the traveler by main force. 

The several handlings of freight shipped by the 
route affect the cost materially, as it is unloaded 
from steamer at Aspinwall, transferred by rail to 
Panama, loaded there on barges, from which it is 
transferred to the north or south bound steamer. 

Another day at anchor in the Bay of Panama, 
amid the bustle of loading and scenes incident to 
a southern port, varied by excursions in the boats 
of natives to other vessels or points of interest, 
and we are off, steaming slowly past the islands 
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out on the broad Pacific that is to bear us to 
other scenes and experiences. 

By this time our little group has been 
formed. First of all was the ‘‘ Captain,” then 
came two nondescripts, general utility men, 
and a Boston schoolmarm under chaperonage 
of a charming old lady who had traveled 
much and professed to know a great deal of 
ships and nautical terms. Her mistakes were 
many, but, manlike, our laughter was con- 
fined to the smoking room, and the dear old 
lady never, knew the amusement her errors 
caused. Last but far from the least among 
us was & young man wonderfully equipped for 
the voyage with rugs, ulster and rain coat 
that he found no occasion to use, marine 
glasses and all the paraphernalia of travel, 
and a taste for dress that enabled him to de- 
light the eyes of the passengers and astonish 
the natives of the various ports by the com- 
bination of his apparel. 

Four days of steaming through the calm 
sea, with the peaks of the Cordillera range, 
nearly always close at hand, rising 10,000 to 
12,000 feet in the sky, yct sometimes only 
a cloud on the horizon, brought us to La 
Libertad. 


SEA WALL, PANAMA, 
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What charm there was in those delightful days 
and nights! In the perfect clearness of the at- 
mosphere and bracing quality of the air, the com- 
bination of sea and shore scenery and the balmy 
breeze! How it all tended further to increase the 
pleasure of simple existence, the dreaminess of the 
uneventful but not monotonous life! What pleas- 
ure we took in the after-dinner cigar, stretched 
out in a steamer chair, the sea, air and sky all con- 
tributing to that peace of mind that comes with 
a well-lined stomach! Everything invites repose, 
and looking out from the shade of an awning on 
a glittering sea and a shore softened in outline 
by distance, the blissful languor of the southern 
clime steals over one, and the ordinary after-din- 
ner nap becomes a ‘‘siesta” as the senses are 
lulled by the soft sound of lapping water and the 
gentle motion of the vessel. There were cozy 
games of whist or cribbage in the smoking room, 
or perhaps a whispered chat with the schoolmarm 
away up in the bow, looking out on a sea and not- 
distant shore bathed in a moonlight that seemed 
to fill the atmosphere and make itself felt. On 
such nights as these the “‘ Captain ” would gather 
a group about him, tell tales of adventure under 
the Southern Cross, speak of the twin cloud that 
hangs forever over Cape Horn, or of the aurora 
borealis of the north, and the long nights under 
the dogstar. We had no care, nor thoughts of 
events past or to come. Existence was enough, 
as we floated through the gentle sea on to our 
destination. 

La Libertad in Salvador is the port of entry for 
that republic. A pier and storehouses, a custom- 
house, with a few dwellings and native huts, make 
the town. Back over the mountain, only reached 
by mule paths, lies the capital, San Salvador. 
The smallest of the Central American States, it 
is second in population and commercial interests, 
yet possesses few of the comforts of civilization. 
Shortly after leaving this port we witnessed a 
volcano in eruption. The schoolmistress said it 
was San Vicente, which statement was afterward 
confirmed by the ‘ Captain.” Z 

San José in Guatemala came next. An open 
roadstead, like all these ports, it lies at the foot of 
high mountains covered with volcanic peaks. The 
famous Volcan de Agua, or water volcano, can be 
seen. Antigua, at one time an important city, 
was destroyed by this volcano a century ago, and 
has never regained its prestige. A railroad, con- 
trolled by C. P. Huntington, of Southern Pacific 
fame, runs from San José to Guatemala city, 
seventy miles over the mountains. In this city, 
the capital of the most progressive of Central 
American republics, the traveler will find many of 
the requirements of modern life. There are col- 
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leges, hospitals, schools, etc., with a police system 
organized some years ago by a New York sergeant 
of police along the lines of our metropolitan 
force. 

Along the route of the railroad and in the 
country surrounding the capital are fruit and 
coffee plantations, while the higher altitudes grow 
wheat and other cereals. Methods in unloading 
are as yet primitive. Owing to the shallowness of 
the water, the steamers make no dock at any Cen- 
tral American port, but anchor a mile or so from 
shore. Huge barges, sharp bow and stern, like a 
whaleboat, manned by a dozen scantily dressed 
natives who chatter like monkeys, working all the 
while in the easiest and slowest possible manner 
despite the orders and threats of an impatient 
captain, convey passengers and freight to the one 
pier. These piers are bonanzas. Usually a con- 
cession from the government to private parties or 
corporations, the charges for handling freight are 
enormous. In many instances the cost of trans- 
ferring freight from the vessel to the shore nearly 
equals the charges from New York. 

Champerico, a day’s sail distant, is the last port 
in Guatemala, and presents much the same ap- 
pearance as the first. The railroad from this 
point, passing through a fine country, terminates 
at Quetzaltenango, a city of considerable impor- 
tance and well worth a visit. Our steamer takes 
on passengers here, hauling them on board from 
the barge by means of a sling and chair. We load 
coffee and sugar, and send ashore a quantity of 
iron building material from Ohio. 

At all ports one finds much of interest, and con- 
versation with the local passengers—merchants 
and travelers—convinces one that these countries 
offer the greatest inducements to American cap- 
ital. The land along both coasts is particularly 
adapted to fruit production, especially the At- 
lantic side, with the markets of New Orleans and 
New York near at hand, while the plateaus of the 
Pacific produce coffee that brings an equal price, 
and in the case of that grown in Honduras and 
Guatemala, a better figure in New York and San 
Francisco markets than the coffee of Rio. 

Under the progressive and liberal policy of these 
republics foreign capital is offered every induce- 
ment. Land in the neighborhood of towns can be 
bought from the various municipalities at nominal 
figures, while agricultural grants which give the 
planter the use of the land so long as it is under 
cultivation can be had for the asking. Americans 
are generally liked, and in Honduras and Guate- 
mala the governments are particularly favorable 
to them. Concessions are not made as freely as 
in former years, a more conservative policy having 
been adopted, for unscrupulous adventurers have 
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repeatedly taken advantage of the generosity of 
these republics ; but every responsible individual 
or company will be met more than halfway in any 
effort to develop the resources of the country, and 
they are well worth developing. The planting of 
coffee alone yields large returns. Conditions that 
exist in Brazil tending to reduce the profit in 
coffee raising to a meagre living are unknown in 
-Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica. In South 
‘America plantations managed for years by their 
Spanish or Brazilian owners in a manner that 
would be impossible for the average Englishman 
or American are mortgaged for their full value to 
banks and commission houses, and the profits are 
eaten up by heavy interest charges. Under Amer- 
ican management, with markets close at hand, a 
virgin soil and exceptional climatic influences, 
this.industry alone yields large returns in Central 
Atherica. : 

English, German and French capital is largely 
invested here, and the bulk of the imports is from 
these countries, while the United States, the nat- 
ural source of supply, sends but little. Our mer- 
chants are waking to the opportunities offered in 
our sister republics, but there is still much to be 
done. The patriotic, however, may be pleased to 
know that American money commands a preminm 
in all these countries, rarging from sixty-five per 
cent. in Panama to thirty per cent. in Mexico, 
and that these figures are in excess of the pre- 
mium commanded by the gold of other countries. 

The traveler may journey from east to west 
around the world and find but little variation in 
custom, but in “ making latitude” different modes 
of life and, to his eyes, strange customs are pre- 
sented. The sojourners at Brighton or Trouville 
are conventional even in bathing apparel, while 
at Asbury Park immodesty in dress is unknown, 
or strictly suppressed. How the guardian spirit of 
the latter place would writhe with offended pro- 
priety at the sight of a dozen men and women 
tumbling about in the surf au naturel! yet to the 
dweller on the Central American coast such action 
violates no rule of modesty. ‘‘It is warm, the 
water is there, let us bathe.” It is all very simple. 

Throughout the country outside of the towns 
one is impressed with the primitive customs of 
the natives. Their houses of adobe or reeds, with 
a thatched roof, are usually but one room, that 
being occupied by parents and the children, who 
dispute with pigs or chickens for any stray bit of 
food that may be about. The food is scanty ; 
fruit, tortillas, frejoles or beans, with a little 
meat, comprise the whole diet; yet the native is 
a happy, careless fellow, idle and improvident, 
obtaining more pleasure from life than many mill- 
‘jonaires. 
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memory of a perfect face lit 


THE CANAL WORKS AT CACARACHA. 


A sail of a few days brings the steamer to Aca- 
pulco, the first Mexican port touched. The har- 
bor of this town is one of the best on the coast 
and of curious shape. The entrance, through a 
passage of perhaps a mile in width, with high hills 
on each side, opens into an egg-shaped bay, on the 
further side of which lies the town with its red- 
tiled roofs, pink and blue houses of adobe, a mini- 
ature plaza and cathedral, its market, and all the 
sights ana sounds of a Spanish-American town. 

The vessel is scarcely at anchor when it is sur- 
rounded by boats and canoes, each hewn out of 
a single log, bearing fruit of all kinds—mangoes, 
pineapples, oranges and limes, bananas, alligator 
pears, Mexican water jars and other pottery, and 
all sorts of curios, from live anteaters and parrots 
to the skins of animals. One old crone, a char- 
acter of the port, disposes of opals and pearls, 
cigars and cigarettes, all the while puffing the 
blackest of cigars, and displays a knowledge of 
English and of human nat- 


by lustrous brown eyes, and 
we noticed less attention to 
dress and a more pronounc- 
ed dreaminess till we bade 
him farewell in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Manzanillo and San Blas 
are next touched at, the 
first offering inducements 
to the sportsman ; the sec- 
ond, the Havana of the 
Pacific, is famous for its 
tobacco. Cigars can be 
bought for $1.50 or $3 per 
hundred, that equal cigars 
costing three times as much 
in the north. Traders 
swarm on board and do arushing business. San 
Blas, a queer settlement, slovenly and malodorous, 
is historic. Centuries ago, when the Spaniards 
invaded the country, this town offered most stub- 
born resistance, and only capitulated when the 
inhabitants were drowned out by the art of their 
enemies in turning the river through the gorge at 
the foot of which the town is situated. 

Mazatlan, next in order, is a place of 16,000 
inhabitants, and presents more aspects of civiliza- 
tion than any other coast town. ‘There are street 
cars, wharves, public buildings, the smallest of 
plazas, and a cathedral in red brick entirely out 
of keeping with the foreign appearance of the 
streets and houses. The city is the distributing 
point for the large section of country behind it, 
and for the mines that are operated there. <A 
survey of the stores shows many articles of New 
York or American make, but much more from 
European countries. Here, as in other Mexican 


ure that insures her larger 
sales than her competitors. 
The fruit all along this 
route is delicious, the 
oranges especially fine, and 
other more tropical fruits 
desirable for their novelty 
and flavor. All are de- 
lighted with the trip ashore, 
and one of our party bids 
farewell, with regret, to the 
charming Mexican maiden, 
barearmed and barefooted, 
picturesquely clad, who act- 
ed as guide and interpreter 
while he made his pur- 
chases, and for days his 
dreams were colored by the 
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DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA 


CANAL. 


pass the custom officers and 
depart our various ways. 

If one is inclined to sport, 
particularly that phase which 
delights the fisherman, by all 
means take along a rod and 
tackle. All the harbors of 
the Pacific abound in game 
fish, and many a delightful 
battle can be fought with a 
big fish on one’s line. 

Some of the steamers make 
as many as eighteen stops, 
lying over at ports one to two 
days while unloading, thus 
enabling the voyager to gather 
some idea of the different cus- 
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ports, one can see the huge sombrero made of 
felt, loaded with gold and silver lace, weighing in 
some instances from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
Men barefooted and nearly in rags wear hats 
worth perhaps $50. Even the cabmen, a race 
supposed to exist everywhere simply on charity, 
are the owners of hats that could be ‘cashed in” 
for a neat sum. 

We leave Mazatlan, our last stop in a foreign 
country, and steam away past Cape San Lucas, 
along the barren sand hills of Lower California, 
a desert on which not a spear of grass grows, and 
on which even a coyote could not find a living, 
through schools of whales—as we reach California 
proper. 

On the twenty-third day from New York we 
enter the picturesque harbor of San Diego. Two 
days more, and as the gun is rising the steamer 
passes through the Golden Gate, and we have 
ended a delightful voyage. We make our adieus, 


toms and refresh his eyes with 
the brilliant-hued flowers and 
tropical foliage of the shore. If one has plenty 
of time the slower steamers are the best—to 
saunter along from port to port, viewing some- 
thing new at each, is more pleasant than to rush 
along, simply consuming distance. - 

A word as to the cost. The fare is $90 to San 
Francisco, the incidental fees ranging from $10 
to $15. The return trip to New York can be 
made by any of the transcontinental lines for $90 
more, exclusive of sleeping-car travel. Several 
routes are open, and the opportunity may be 
taken to compare the New West with one’s 
knowledge of the East and the impressions of 
the voyage. The trip can be extended as much 
as may be desired, and some of the bright, busy 
towns of the West scarcely out of their teens can 
be visited, and comparison made between the an- 
cient, slovenly methods of the countries left be- 
hind and the push and enterprise of the Ameri- 
can people. 


DE LESSEPS°"AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


“THE final bursting of the Panama Canal bub- 
ble was not a surprise to France,” writes M. Adolf 
Houssaye, in his graphic letter to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. ‘It is a sensation and a great 
scandal. But for several years it has been looked 
forward to as certain to come, sooner or later. 
Even M. de Lesseps expected, though he perhaps 
hoped it would be delayed until after his depart- 
ure from this world. The blow is not, therefore, 
so severe to him as might be thought. It seems a 
pity, of course, that such disgrace should fall 


upon a man so old, and upon whom the world has 
showered so many honors. He is an Academician, 
he wears the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
he has for years been known as Le Grand Fran- 
cais, or The Great Frenchman; and he is ar- 
rested as a criminal! He is summoned to appear 
at the bar of the Court of Appeal. This is un- 
usual. The case properly belongs in an ordinary 
police court. But high officers of the Legion of 
Honor, and other distinguished malefactors, are 
brought before this higher court. The last one 
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thus honored before the present was Mgr. Gouthe- 
Soulard, Archbishop of Aix, who was arraigned 
for writing an insulting letter to the Minister of 
Public Worship. Nevertheless, M. de Lesseps is 
summoned as a common criminal, charged with 
having, ‘by employing fraudulent mancuvres to 
induce a belief in the existence of a chimerical 
event and an imaginary credit, dissipated sums 
derived from issues of loans which had been ob- 
tained for a specified use and employment, and of 
having swindled (escrogué) the whole or part of 
the fortunes of others.’ 

“ Assuredly, it is hard. One cannot wonder 
at the passion which Mme. de Lesseps shows in 
the letter which she has written to Le Gaulois in 
her husband’s defense. After remarking that it 
is no crime for a man to be bowed down by age, 
to say nothing of ingratitude, she goes on to de- 
clare that all honorable men, the opinion of the 
whole of Europe, and the Panama shareholders 
who have understood that failure cannot justify 
gross insults against ‘a beneficent genius,’ con- 
demn this prosecution. If men are pleased to 
deal him a hateful blow at the end of his life, 
neither he nor his family are dismayed. In this 
‘hurricane of fury’ hurled against an old man 
of eighty-seven, who cannot defend himself, and 
formerly would have crushed his detractors, the 
interests of the shareholders have not been re- 
garded. The measure has been prompted by 
jealousy. For no other human being who had 
created the work of Suez, which has already 
given milliards to France, would have left it 
empty-handed, and without thinking of the fut- 
ure of his numerous family, a fact of which she 
is proud—and her children, too—for she does not 
except her two stepsons, MM. Charles and Victor 
de Lesseps, who inherit their father’s honorable 
character. If errors may have been committed, 
there is no cause for unjust suspicion, and the 
Comtesse de Lesseps concludes by expressing the 
utmost pity for those who no longer respect age 
or youth, and who sow broadcast sorrow and re- 
volt, instead of bringing back hope, prosperity 
and justice. 

“One cannot, I say, wonder at her emotion. 
Yet the fact is that this- prosecution is a per- 
fectly just one. It should, indeed, have been 
brought long ago. When the Panama Canal 
Company was borrowing money on a fifty per 
cent. bonus, must it not have been evident to 
M. de Lesseps himself that only ruin could come 
of it ? 

“© Or perhaps he did not know how things were 
going. He has always had a habit of not know- 
ing things that he did not want to be bothered 
with. If one asked him about some engineering 
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matter, he would say: ‘ My dear sir, I am not an 
engineer, and I know nothing whatever about it. 
You should ask the head of our engineering bu- 
reau.”’ If one asked him about the finances of 
the concern, he would say: ‘ My dear sir, I am 
not a financier, and I know nothing whatever 
about it. You should ask the chief of the bu- 
reau of finance.’ And so it went all the way. 
But if ever you asked him what he was, what 
part he was playing in the enterprise, he would 
say: ‘I am a diplomat. I secure the conces- 
sions.” And this was entirely true. a 

“In the Suez Canal, for example, which was 
the great work of his life, he did absolutely noth- 
ing but pull political wires and carry through in- 
trigues. His trump card in the game was, of 
course, the fact that the Empress Eugénie was 
his cousin. She entered into the scheme with 
him with all the ardor of her Spanish blood. 
She once said to Count Walewski: ‘Your head 
depends upon your skill and zeal in helping M. 
de Lesseps.’ 

“‘In those halcyon days of the second or third 
empire all France seemed dazzled with the splen- 
dor of M. de Lesseps’s project. Moreover, he ap- 
pealed to the national pride of France to aid him 
in something that would add to France’s glory 
and be an annoyance to ‘ perfidious Albion.’ One 
day, M. de Lesseps relates, an old gentleman 
from a provincial town climbed up to the third 
story of his lodgings in the Rue Richelieu, and 
said: ‘I have come, monsieur, to subscribe to 
your railroad across the Island of Sweden.’ ‘ But, 
my good friend,’ said Lesseps, ‘it is not a railroad, 
it is a canal; it is not an island, it is an isthmus; 
it is not Sweden, it is Suez.’ ‘That’s nothing to 
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me,’ replied the visitor, ‘so long as it worries the 
English.’ 

«‘Kven under the more practical republic the 
personality of M. de Lesseps has exerted an amaz- 
ing fascination. ‘There has been a magic in his 
name that has made people put unbounded and 
unquestioning faith in anything and everything 
with which he is associated. And in truth he has 
been and is a wonderful man. Who else can show 
a parallel to the record of his career ?. Take such 
a passage of history, for example, as this, and it 
is literally and exactly true. The date is 1885. 


DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


of his works,’ as M. de Lesseps jocularly called it, 
was not his last !” 

The following anecdote, related by Francisque 
Sarcey, illustrates the typical character of the 
man. It was on the eve of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. ‘The Viceroy of Egypt gave a dinner 
followed by a ball. M. de Lesseps figured in 
the ‘‘ quadrille of honor.” The participants 
in this dance were about to execute the figure 
of ‘‘cavalier seul” when one of M. de Lesseps’s 
principal agents slipped near him, and, touching 
his arm, with a terrified look, whispered to him 


M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND HIS FAMILY.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1886. 


Entry No. 1: ‘Nov. 19—M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth.’ Entry No. 2: ‘Dec. 5—Mme. de Lesseps 
presents to her liege lord her and his twelfth 
child.’ (Of both these events M. de Lesseps is 
wished—and expects —‘many happy returns.’) 
Entry No. 3: ‘Dec. 6—M. de Lesseps goes ont 
for a gallop; his horse stumbles, throws him to 
the ground, and falls upon him heavily.” Entry 
No. 4: ‘Dec. 7—This evening M. de Lesseps gives 
a grand dinner, being himself in the best health 
and spirits.’ And even that ‘duodecimo edition 


that a ship had just sunk in the full channel of 
the canal, that the course of the ships would 
therefore be obstructed ; the excursion planned 
for the next day could not take place. 

‘“‘What are we going to do?” inquired the 
messenger. 

“Blow up the vessel,” said M. de Lesseps. 

‘But it will cost two millions at least.” 


‘‘Have it blown up,” answered M. de Lesseps. 


At that moment the music gave the signal for 
him to resume his place in the quadrille, and he 
advanced with smiles on his face. 


‘‘THE DOOR SLOWLY OPENED, AND A QUEER SPECIMEN OF HUMANITY GLIDED INTO THE ROOM.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS MESSENGER. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


«© Wat shall I do? No ship, no money, and 
ordered to leave this crib if I don’t pay my board 
to-morrow !” : 

Thus to himself spoke Jack Armond, as he sat 
with his forehead pressed between his hands on 
his empty sea chest, in a small, poorly furnished 
bedroom, one stormy December night in 1854. 

Jack was a handsome fellow of about twenty- 
six years, clad in the unmistakable garb of a 
sailor. The room he occupied was on the top 
floor of a Dover Street sailors’ boarding honse. 
He had spent all his money, and was now notified 
that unless his board bill was paid on the follow- 
ing day he must quit the premises. Jack had 
tried day after day to get a ship, but freights were 
scarce and money scarcer at this time, so that he 
always returned to the crib tired out and utterly 
discouraged. All his effects were pawned, his sea 
chest was empty and he was now destitute. Could 
he but find a ship all would bewwell. Instead of 
frowns, his landlord would meet him with smiles, 
as his advanced wages would make all right until 
he sailed away. 

“‘ What the deuce shall I do ?” 

_ Vol. XXXV., No. 3—24. 


As Jack said this there came to his ears a 
strange whistling sound, like the wind rushing 
through the cordage of a ship laboring in a gale. 
As he raised his head the door slowly opened, and 
a queer specimen of humanity glided into the 
room. It was a man wrapped from head to feet 
in a Spanish cloak of sombre black. A slouched 
hat covered his head, and all Jack could see of his 
face was a white forehead and, beneath a pair of 
heavy brows, two beady black eyes that caused 
Jack to shudder as he met their gaze. A fold of 
the cloak covered the lower part of the face, held 
there by a white and delicate hand, the fingers of 
which were covered with jeweled rings, which 
sparkled in the candlelight. Jack was spell- 
bound ; he was so surprised that he seemed to 
lose control of his actions, and sat staring at the 
man as if dazed. 

The stranger advanced into the room and sud- 
denly blew out the light. For a moment all was 
still. Jack was no coward. Quickly pulling 
himself together, he struck a match and lit the 
candle, when, to his mortification and surprise, he 
found his visitor had gone, but where and how he 


could not tell. He had heard no footsteps come 
or depart. At first he thought he had been 
dreaming, but he soon found evidence of the real- 
ity of the visit in the presence of a sealed envelope 
lying on his table. He quickly snatched this up, 
and stood gazing at it dumfounded. On the back 
was a large black seal, and on the face was written 
in a bold hand: ‘‘ To my nephew, John Armond. 
Read this before the clock strikes the hour of 
midnight, or all is lost.” 

Jack glanced at the little clock on the shelf be- 
side the chimney. It was past eleven o'clock. 
Hastily opening the envelope, he read : 


“To my dear and much-wronged nephew— 

‘*T have been granted one hour’s time in which to visit 
you, and redeem my wicked soul by telling you the secret 
of your life, and to disclose the whereabouts of the fortune 
that by right belongs to you. . In 1810 my father disin- 
herited me and left his vast fortune to my brother. The 
cause for his doing so was the fact of my having forged a 
check on his bankers for five thousand dollars, and used 
the money to pay my gambling debts. He turned me 
from his doors penniless. I swore revenge against my 
whole kindred. Being a good sailor, I wormed myself 
into the graces of one Captain Granville, and gradually I 
won from him, by cheating, all the money he possessed 
in the world. I then told him of my father’s actions to- 
ward me, and offered to share a fortune of half a million 
dollars if he would swear to aid me in getting possession 
of it. He fell into my trap, and when he had taken the 
oath I proposed to organize a crew of pirates and arm his 
vessel, which was a Baltimore clipper-built brigantine and 
a very fast sailer. Then, when she was ready for sea, we 
were to kidnap my father and make him change his will 
in my favor. All of this was duly carried out. We had 
no trouble in getting my father aboard the brigantine ; 
but when he found that I had made a prisoner of him and 
intended to carry him off to a far-away island his rage was 
terrible to behold, and I feared for his reason. But as he 
would not consent to my wishes we set sail, and after a 
run of ninety days we landed him on Norfolk Island. Oh, 
it was a horrible thing to do, and at the last moment I al- 
most relented ; but I remembered the oath I had taken, 
and my heart was hardened. I told my father that if he 
would sign the paper I had drawn up I would restore 
him to his home and never trouble him again, but he re- 
fused. I then set him on the ice-bound island, with a 
month’s provisions, blankets, gun, ammunition, ete. The 
paper, a duplicate of which I kept, I nailed up in a box 
and put ashore, telling him as we left him that if the paper 
was signed when we returned in a month I would take 
him home. We sailed away, and in a month returned. 
We found him dead—frozen to death. But the paper lay 
in the box, signed as we had wished it. In my exultation 
at finding the paper signed I forgot that I had mur- 
dered my father for sake of accursed gold. We buried 
him, and sailed away for America. 

‘Soon after arriving there I learned that my father had 
left a will, giving his entire fortune to my brother, at 
whose death it was to go to his wife and child; so that 
with all my scheming I could claim nothing by the law. 
But I soon hit upon another plan for getting this money. 
One night I suddenly sailed away on the brigantine, hav- 
ing on board the wife and infant son of my brother. The 
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woinan I placed in care of the monks of a Spanish convent, 
and money—gold—closed their mouths. The boy I placed 
in the hands of a fisherman’s widow: gold bought him a 
home. For two years I sailed the Spanish Main, biding 
my time. Then came news of the death of my brother, 
upon receipt of which I sailed for home as a passenger 
from Cuba. The day after landing I called upon my fa- 
ther’s lawyer, who said he could see no reason to dispute 
my claims to the estate, as every effort to discover the 
whereabouts of my brother’s wife and boy had failed, and 
as the letter left by her (forged by me) declared that she 
had gone of her own free will. So at last I came in pos- 
session of the half-million of dollars. This I turned into 
cash as soon as possible, und at once sailed for London. 
There I remained until I became an old man, when my 
conscience began to trouble me. I sought religion; but 
peace was denied me, and my soul has been in agony. I 
soou decided that I could gain peace only by restoring the 
son to the mother, and the money to them both. There- 
fore I have been allowed to come to you to place within 
your reach the means of finding your mother and a fort- 
une. Forgive your enemy, and follow the directions 
herein written. First go to the Isle of Sal, Cape de Verde 
Islands, and land on the cape that runs out a short dis- 
tance from the island. Bearing southeast from the cen- 
tre of the island, three hundred yards from the extreme 
point of this cape, is a bed of rocks that rise in their cen- 
tre to a height of twenty feet. Go to the back or west 
side of these rocks and find the exact centre of them; 
then walk due west by compass from the rocks without 
deviation to the right or left, until you have gone exactly 
three hundred feet, and dig—let not even the blacks see you 
dig—and when you have your treasure go to Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, and find, if living, one Father Matthias, or one 
Gomez, and ask for the Sister Maria Ibed, and you will 
behold your mother. You are not John Armond, but 
John Ashmead. The fisherwoman’s name was Armond. 
‘« (Signed) Guy AsHMEaD.” 


Jack had scarcely read this strange message 
through when the clock struck twelve. Opening 
the till of his chest, he took out a memorandum 
book and copied therein the directions given for 
finding the money and the convent. He then 
seated himself to think over the strange event of 
the night, and, tired out from his long tramp 
that day, he fell asleep, and did not awake until 
the sun’s rays, creeping into the room, awoke 
him. Starting up, he rubbed his eyes, and again 
wondered if he had been dreaming. He looked 
about the room, but could see no traces of the 
long letter he had read. He found, however, 
his notebook, with the directions regarding the 
whereabouts of the money and convent. He read 
these over and over, and decided to go, if possi- 
ble, to the Isle of Sal, and see if there was any 
truth in what he had read. 

Upon inquiry at a whaler’s shipping office on 
West Street, Jack discovered that he could get a 
berth on the sperm whaler Tropte Bird, which 
would sail from New Bedford in a week, and 
knowing that these vessels frequented the Cape 
de Verde Islands, he signed to go inher. Soon 
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after his arrival in New Bedford he looked up the 
vessel he had been assigned to and went on board. 
While making an examination of her he was ac- 
costed by a kindly-looking old gentleman. 

*‘ Well, young man,” he said, ‘‘ are you think- 
ing of going whaling ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘and expect to sail in this 
craft.” 

“‘Ah, indeed! I am glad to hear it. I like 
your appearance. Been to sea before ?” 

“Oh, yes; Tam an able seaman. But freights 
are scarce, so I thought I would ship for a cruise 
whaling.” 

““Young man, don’t think I want to know of 
any of your private affairs ; ‘out it appears to me, 
if you have been an able seaman in the merchant 
service, that you must have some special motive 
for going on a whaling voyage when Boston offers 
good inducements in her Indiamen.” 

“‘T don’t know you, sir,” Jack replied, “‘ or why 
you take so much interest in my movements ; but 
as it is no secret, I will tell you that I wish to get 
a chance to land on the Isle of Sal, and thought 
from what I have heard that in a whaler I would 
stand a good chance of getting there.” 

The old man looked puzzled. 

‘Isle of Sal, Cape de Verde! Why, what un- 
der the sun can you want on that desolate place, 
with its salt hills ?” 

“© You have been there, then ?” 

“<T have; and as I own the Tropic Bird here, 
I should be pleased to know why you seek to land 
there. Now, be plain with me, young man, and 
perhaps I can help you. Don’t be afraid to trust 
me, for I have taken an interest in you already.” 

“Since I am to sail in your ship, I will confide 
to you my history, and then. you can perhaps ad- 
vise me in the matter.” 

Jack then told him all we already know of his 
life and his mysterious letter, etc. The old gen- 
tleman thought awhile, and then gave a whistle of 
surprise. 

«‘I think I have seen this same Ashmead who 
claims you for his nephew,” he said ; ‘ but can it 
be possible that the dead are allowed to visit this 
world 2? Why, this Ashmead hus been dead for 
years. He was immensely rich and eccentric, and 
why he went to Sal and lived with the blacks none 
ever knew. Yes, I have seen and talked with him. 
Now, Mr. Ashmead, I am part owner and cuap- 
tain of the Tropic Bird, and as your story has in- 
terested me, I will tell you what V’ll do. ll ship 
you for a cruise, you to be discharged at any port 
you may be at when a six months’ cruise is over. 
If you find what you seek, I will land you at the 
Canary Islands, where you can take passage in the 
English steamer that calls there on its way to 
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Cuba and Mexico ; you to pay me for your passage 
to the Canaries sufficient to satisfy the other 
owners.” 

Jack was delighted. 

So in due time the Tropic Bird sailed, and after 
a long voyage arrived off the Isle of Sal. Both 
Captain Talcot and Jack, with some necessary 
tools, landed on the cape described in the mysteri- 
ous message, and had no trouble in finding the bed 
of rocks. With a tape measure they located the 
exact centre, and then by the aid of a boat com- 
pass Jack walked due west three hundred feet. 
Here, having satisfied himself that no natives 
were about, he began to dig. It was hard work, 
but by perseverance he soon had a hole four feet 
deep and as many round. There being no trace 
of anything but dirt, he-rested a short time, and 
then began again. Another foot of earth was 
thrown up, when he struck metal. His heart 
thumped madly, and the perspiration poured from 
him, but still he dug until he had freed a large 
iron barrel. A stout rope was attached to this, 
and Jack and the captain by great effort hauled 
it to the surface. It turned out to be an English 
white-lead case that usually holds one hundred and 
twenty-eight ponnds. 

Thinking there might be wenceutag more in the 
hole, Jack jumped down and began digging again. 
He had turned but a few inches of earth when he 
struck a square box made of hard wood and bound 
with hoop iron. This was handed up, and Jack 
dug again, but failing to unearth anything more, 
and as it was getting dark, they went back to the ~ 
boat, rolling the iron case before them and carry- 
ing the box. With the help of the men on the 
ship the case was got on board and carried down 
into the cabin, where, with a chisel and hammer, 
they removed the iron cover. 

Ah! what a sight for a poor man ! The barrel 
was full to the top of gold and silver coins! 
Jack was dymfounded. Captain Tulcot took off 
his hat, saying : 

“‘Mr. Ashmead, I congratulate you upon your 
good fortune. And now the box, for this con- 
tains only coins.” 

Jack*pried off the top of the box, and found a 
yellow paper, age-stained, and under it little 
packages. He first read the paper. It said : 


“To my dear nephew, or whosoever may chance to find this 
treasure— 

‘*In the iron case on top of this box will be found three 
hundred thousand dollars in gold and silver coins, and in 
the wooden box containing this paper are diamonds, ru- 
bies, emeralds and pearls to the value of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, in all six hundred and fifty thou- 
send dollars. For part of this money I sold my soul to 
Satan, became a parricide and a fratricide ; for I believe it 
was on account of my eruelty to my brothe: in stealing his 
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wife and child that he died. Thus is the mark of Cain on 
me. God grant that his wife and boy may live. This 
treasure is theirs by right. I would have sought them out, 
but my coward heart and the love of gold has withheld 
me like a curse. I feel that death is upon me. I meant 
to reform, but I waited too long, and now I must go to 
meet an angry God. I lmve written to Father Matthias, 
Vera Cruz, and money will release Mrs. Ashmead. I can 
now only pray that God may allow this treasure to be 
found by the son of the man—my brother—whose death 
lie sat my door; and may he use some of this money for 
deeds of charity, in part expiation of my many crimes ! 

‘* (Signed) Guy AsHMEaD.” 


Jack folded the paper and put it carefully 
away. Then opening the packages, he disclosed 
to view the magnificent stones described in the 
letter. 

“Well,” said Captain: Talcot, ‘‘ this ship has 
never held so much treasure at one time since 
she was built. But there’s no time tolose. I'll 
head for Madeira at once.” 

Three weeks afterward Jack was bowling over 
the Atlantic in an English steamer bound to Vera 
Cruz. The poor sailor of the Dover Street crib 
was much puzzled and ill at ease in his new posi- 
tion. His treasure had been reheaded up, after 
taking out coin enough for present use, and 
placed in a strong, unsuspicious-looking box, 
packed around solid with shavings, papers, etc., 
and marked ‘‘ Merchandise.” The diamonds and 
other jewels he kept by him all the time. When 
the voyage ended, Jack, dressed in an elegant 
suit of broadcloth bought in the American quar- 
ters of Vera Cruz, sought out Father Gomez, who 
directed him where to find Father Matthias. The 
latter was a very old man, tottering with age. 
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Jack told him what he sought. 
grasping Jack’s arm, replied : 

“* May the saints forgive your wicked uncle for 
the unholy lies he has told of your poor mother !” 

“‘ Then you have heard from my uncle ?” 

“© Yes, my son, I have; and I—God forgive 
me !—have kept your mother a prisoner against 
her will because of the lies of a villain. But 
come with me, my son; and I hope you. can for- 
give me for what I did, thinking that I was doing 
right.” 

Jack was conducted into a corridor leading to 
the door of a cell, which he entered. The room 
was about twelve feet square, neatly fitted up, 
and made beautiful by flowers and elegant statu- 
ary, paintings, etc. Ata table in the centre of 
the room sat a beautiful lady of perhaps forty-five 
years of age, yet appearing much younger. A 
few silver threads streaked her hair, which was 
of a golden brown done up in a crown on her 
stately head. At sight of the padre and Jack 
she arose and became as pale as death, with her 
eyes fixed on the latter’s face. Suddenly she 
shrieked, and rushed fainting into Jack’s arms, 
that opened to receive her. He uttered the one 
word, ‘‘ Mother !” and she had fainted. She was 
carried to a sofa, and the padre summoned one 
of the Sisters. ‘Together they soon had the now 
happy mother restored, and resting her weary 
head on her long-lost son’s bosom, she wept away 
forever her long-pent-up sorrow. When she be- 
came calm Jack gave her a full history of the vil- 
lainies of his uncle, and the final finding of the 
treasure through the mysterious midnight mes- 
senger from the world of spirits. 


The old man, 
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Tue north wind blew at night off the sea, 

Saying: “Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the numbing winter's breath, 

I sing of snow and death. 

I bring in the wave with the broken spar, 

And the gray seas curling over the bar, 

Drifting at night from a cold, bright star— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The south wind blew at noon off the sea, 

Singing: ‘* Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 

I sing of the golden buttercup breath, 

I sing the peace of death. 

I bring in the shells with the laughing tide, 

And follow the brown sails home, and slide 

In the drowsy heat down the meadow side— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 


The east wind blew at morn off the sea, 

Crying: *‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the piercing iceberg’s breath, 

I sing of the horror of death. 

And the tempest’s shriek in the rigging black, 

And the spindrift wreath and the rolling wrack, 

And the boat that never again comes back— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!’ 


The west wind blew at dawn off the sea, 

Calling : ‘‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me !” 

I sing of the joyous salt sea breath, 

I sing, There is no death! 

I murmur of sea caves rosy and deep, 

And the glittering bay where the shoal fish leap, 

And the lapse of the tide as it sinks to sleep— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 


AMBER MINE ON SAMLAND PENINSULA, PRUSSIA. 


AMBER MINES. 


By WILF. P. Ponp. 


Towarp the end of the year 1891 a letter was 
received in this (New York) city by a gentleman 
well known to me, saying briefly that a large sur- 
face supply of amber had been found in North- 
western Canada, and that samples were following 
by express. 

This, to anyone not conversant with the de- 
tails surrounding this much-used but, generally 
speaking, little-noticed substance, might not con- 
vey any startling information, yet to those who 
were posted it meant that the only existing mine 
in the whole world, that one on the Samland 
peninsula, in Prussia, was, after nearly one thou- 
sand years of absolute monopoly, about to find a 
rival in North America, the exceeding richness 
of which continent has already startled the inhab- 
itants of the older hemisphere. This was indeed 
important news ! 

The samples arrived (a portion is now in my 
possession), were tested, declared very fine, and 
orders to go ahead telegraphed. This was a little 
premature ; the hard frost had bound the earth 
in its iron grip, and spring had to be awaited be- 
fore operations could be commenced. The mine 
is situated in Saskatchewan, near Cedar Creek, 
and was discovered and reported by O. J. Klatz, 
the government astronomer. From what is known 


of the workings of the past summer, the vein 
promises to be of exceeding richness, and how 
important the discovery is to the world in gen- 
eral may be best demonstrated by a glance at the 
older mine on the Samland, the methods of work- 
ing which will necessarily be, to a certain extent, 
duplicated in the one at Saskatchewan. 

The trade in amber is of the highest antiquity, 
and much of the history of civilization is due to 
the commerce and industry of this article of dec- 
oration and luxury. Its very origin is to a cer- 
tain extent mythical and mysterious. We know 
that many, many years ago, when children, new- 
born into the world, were marked with the cross of 
the hammer of Thor in place of the cross of the 
White Christ, then to come; long years before 
King Olaf carried the latter cross through the 
wild Norseland, giving his people the choice be- 
tween baptism and death ; long, long before Lok 
the Mischiefmaker stole the apples of youth from 
Iduna, causing the gods to grow old and wolf 
Fenrir to gnaw in twain the magic rope Gleipnir, 
and thus precipitate the destruction of the Frost 
Bridge and the coming of Ragnarok, the fatal 
twilight of the old gods—Icng before these days, 
where the almost tideless, waveless Baltic Sea 
now rolls its sullen waters, stood a vast forest of 
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conifers, whose children to-day are found in the 
giants of California, the cedars of the Orient, 
the redwood pines of Canada, the arbor vite of 
Australia, and the spruce, fir and cypress of the 
world. 

In those stirring days, on the wind-blown 
ridges of ‘‘ Niflheim, the land of eternal winter,” 
these mighty trees were piling around their time- 
honoréd feet, in an age of gloom and darkness, 
*‘ before even Asgard was,” the golden exudation 
now called amber. When ‘the wind, that grand 
old harper, smote his thunder harp of pines,” 
wrenching off great boughs and towering tree- 
tops; when in the spring the birds broke off the 
tender leaves to line their nests ; when the insects 
bored under the bark to lay their eggs—from all 
these wounds the great trees wept and bled, drop 
by drop, the beautiful balsam, until it lay around 
the trunks in massive lumps, or, running into 
the crevices of the earth or rocks, penetrated the 
soil, until the Drift Period wiped out the face of 
nature, as a wet sponge wipes figures from a 
schoolboy’s slate, crashing down the mighty rocks 
and cliffs, piling “‘ Pelion on Ossa,” and, where 
the forest of conifers had stood, letting in the 
placid sea. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that, centuries be- 
fore Christianity, trading caravans found their 
way from Southern Asia to the Baltic shores ; to 
the passage of this gum to Thrace is traced the 
introduction of bronze to Scandinavia; and the 
Etruscan vases still preserved in the Copenhagen 
Museum are known to have been received in bar- 
ter for amber at an almost prehistoric date. Thou- 
sands of stories surround its history. The Greeks, 
who called it electron, tell how, when Phaeton was 
hurled from the runaway chariot of the Sun by 
Zeus, he plunged into the Eridanus, and his sis- 
ters, bewailing him, were turned into trees, and, 
weeping still, piled round their feet the golden 
gum. 

From the wild Northland to the Cape of Storms, 
from the prehistoric Mongol to the Parsee, from 
us of to-day back to the Asti, ‘the amber gath- 
erers of the North,” there is not a nation to 
whom the knowledge of this curious ‘‘ stone” 
does not antedate all existing records. The forty 
thousand - year-old Brahma worship used it for 
incense; the palaces of Pekin contained it; 
Homer, Hesiod and Martial sang its praises ; and 
Nero not only compared its color to the tresses 
of Poppxa, but hung his amphitheatre with it, in 
balls and festoons, and gave the gladiators shields 
of it, that the heat engendered by the conflict 
might, as the shields were cut and bruised, send 
forth the strange fragrance to delight his senses. 
The earliest-known jewelry was that of the ‘‘lynx” 
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stone, and its first use in a pipe, as a mouthpiece, 
was due to the risk of contagion in the public 
pipes of the Turk. 

Science tells us that the far-reaching arms of 
the Baltic deposit have been found (but not heavy 
enough to pay for working) in Norway, France, 
Germany, Poland, Russia and Greenland, so that, 
after all, it is not so very surprising that a coun- 
try which is still as rich in wood as the western 
coasts of this continent should at this late day 
have been discovered also to contain a supply of 
this fossil gum. 

After the fall of the early civilization but little 
was heard of amber until the thirteenth century, 
when the Teutonic Order conquered Prussia, and 
obtained possession of the coast of the Samland. 
This region, which lies between the Frische-Haff 
and the Kurische-Haff, equidistant from Dantzic 
and Memel, is where, for over three thousand 
years, the amber of the world has been harvested, 
and a little way out at sea, beyond the shadow of 
the Fox Lighthouse, lies the amber reefs of the 
“Bernstein Kuste,” a long-ridged layer of ambar 
tangled up with, and held in place by, the masses 
of submerged rock and weed. Over this vast de- 
posit the waves for thousands of years have ebbed 
and flowed, with the slight tide of this sea, wash- 
ing away the earth little by little, loosening a 
piece here and washing it ashore, rolling over a 
rock there, and all the time going deeper and 
ever deeper until the pit became so steep that the 
tide failed to wash the pieces ashore, and just 
rolled and rolled them around in the cavity thus 
made. 

Amber fishing in the old days was no child’s 
play, and it required a vigorous race like the Sam- 
ites, whose generations had been hardened and 
toughened by many a border Russian and Cossack 
fray fought well-nigh to the death. Waiting for 
the early winter storms, when the placid, lakelike 
sea was vexed with crossed currents, baffling, 
heavy winds and a chopping sea which made the 
uneven bottom of the amber reef a very mael- 
strom of whirling waters, these hardy men rushed 
shoulder deep into the water, with the spray fly- 
ing over them, forming icicles in their flowing 
beards and hair, and this with the thermometer 
below freezing, for only after or during the gales 
was fishing of any account. Armed with long 
hooks, long-handled forks and hand nets, worked 
the men, watching with keen eyes for the flot- 
sam and jetsam, poking at the floating “tang,” 
fastening their hooks in it, and dragging it land- 
ward where stood their wives and grown children 
ready to receive it, sort it and drop it into sacks 
for conveying to the general warehouse from 
which it was eventually sold. During the heavy 
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weather only small pieces were secured ; but when 
the waters grew still, and the men could venture 
to a greater distance from the shore, then the 
larger pieces, rolling around on the outer floor of 
the reef, which held them secure from being car- 
ried out to sea, were obtained, in quantities which 
richly recompensed the hard-working fishers for 
their toil. 

Gradually the industry attracted notice, capital 
began to be interested, a survey was made, and to 
the surprise of everyone concerned, even the old- 
est fishers, the area of the reef was found to cover 
six hundred feet in length and four hundred in 
width, consisting almost entirely of solid masses 
of amber wedged in among bowlders by the sea. 
The day of the old amber fisher passed away with 
this discovery, and the old order changed, yield- 
ing place to new., The straggling village became 
a small and active town, and the amber fleet and 
its corps of expert divers succeeded the old and 
inefficient methods. Even then it was only possi- 
ble to work nine months of the year, and that in 
the pleasantest weather. Seen out at sea, the 
little fleet rocking lazily to and fro at anchor 
seemed to have the men idling in the boats as 
though waiting for something, but a closer in- 
spection dispelled that idea. Each boat was 
manned by six men, two divers being not counted 
as part of this crew ; two pairs worked alternately 
at the air pumps, which must not cease operating 
for the most minute fraction of a second ; another 
man held a life line between his fingers, care- 
fully watching for the faintest pull or jerk, 
which should signal to him that the diver wished 
to come to the surface ; and the sixth man was 
the overseer and captain of the boat. 

Amidships, in full view, was fixed a dial plate 
which recorded the air pressure in the tubes lead- 
ing to the diver’s head, and the eyes of the men 
at the pumps were riveted on the telltale needle, 
so as to insure not only a constant supply, but a 
regular supply, and this care was why two shifts 
of men were necessary at the pumps. Every now 
and again a diver would come to the surface, and 
it could be seen that his equipment was widely 
different to what is accepted as the regulation 
dress for a modern diver. The cause for this was 
that he had to do the bulk of his work in a re- 
cumbent position, and having his dress fixed with 
this fact in view, when he left the water his 
head hung down upon his chest and wabbled, 
while a curious lump appeared in the back of his 
clothes. This was due to the fact that the helmet, 
with its great goggle eyes, instead of heing screwed 
upright on the shoulders, was arranged so as to 
project forward, and thus relieve the neck and 
collar of a continuous strain which added greatly 
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to the hardships of an already arduous employ- 
ment. The consequence was that a diver looked 
like some ludicrous snoutless sea animal as he 
came up from the depths. On his back was 
strapped a metal box with an upper cylinder, 
constituting an air reserve, and so arranged as 
to supply the diver with exactly the quantity of 
air required for each inspiration and no more, 
while the expired carbonic acid gas ascended 
through another aperture or passage to the upper 
atmosphere. Round the waist the diver carried 
a receptacle to which was attached the blocks of 
amber obtained at the last descent, and these 
were immediately taken by the overseer when 
the diver reached the surface. After a rest of 
a few minutes another descent was made, and at 
the bottom he worked, turning over, with a stout 
crowbar, rock and weed, until he detected an am- 
ber mass. Some of these were so large as to re- 
quire the united efforts of three or four men to 
convey them to the surface. The divers worked 
five hours a day, and the work was so arduous 
that even during the months when the weather 
was very cold and the water like ice they came to 
the surface bathed in perspiration. 

Gradually the whole of the amber interests 
passed under the control of Stantien & Becker, 
who employed steam dredgers eventually to help 
the divers, employing in all about 750 men. The 
harvest in 1889 totaled 215,600 kilograms, and 
in 1890, 201,500 kilograms ; and then operations 
on the reef were discontinued owing to the ex- 
haustion of the deposit, and sea fishing for amber 
became an industry of the past. The largest sin- 
gle piece obtained, being now in the museum of 
the firm at Koenigsberg, weighs 5,600 grams. 
The world’s supply to-day comes fromthe land 
mines at the neighboring farms of Palmnicken, 
Kraxtepellen and Schwarzort, the only mine 
really in working being at the former place, of 
which our illustration shows the broad mouth of 
the main shaft, from which radiate the corridors 
or passages from which the amber is now ob- 
tained. 

When the digging for amber was first practiced 
in the Samland it was productive of many judi- 
cial evils; two or three fishermen would agree to 
pool issues and obtain from so:ne landewner the 
right to mine on his land, the agreement being 
that the landowner should receive a certain per- 
centage of the value of the amber found. Then 
cheating began, the proprietors were defrauded 
of their just share, the right to dig was revoked, 
mutual recriminations followed, ‘‘ moonlight” 
expeditions were organized, forbidden grounds 
visited and worked by night, the workings being 
hidden from the light of day by cunning devices 
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high that the gov- 
ernment stepped 
in with a rigidly 
enforced law 
against digging 
for amber under 
any circum- 
stances. Then 
the first company 
was formed, re- 
ceived the sanc- 
tion of the gov- 
ernment, and with | 
modern methods | 
and modern ma- 
chinery commenc- 
ed the present in- 
dustry. 

It was no easy 
task, this digging 
foramber. At the 
very outset the 
engineers found 
that the veins ran 
out direct from 
the land, under 
the sea, presum- 
ably to the reef, 
and they knew, 
that were worthy of a better cause; fights fol- while the amber was found mixed with the heavy 
lowed between the poachers and the owners, men gray-blue clay, that above and around this clay was 
were hurt and disabled, and at last feeling ran so sand, and that thus a chance blow with a pickax, 
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or the upheaval of a rock on the ocean’s bottom by 
a heavy storm, might at any time produce a weak 
spot, into which the water, soaking drop by drop 
for an hour, would suddenly and without warn- 
ing precipitate a deluge which would flood the 
corridors from end to end. The genius of mod- 
ern engineering science grappled with the prob- 
lem and solved it. The layers of gravel, the 
quicksands, etc., which admitted sea water, were 
overcome, and now a drift that slants downward 
to a depth of 120 feet gives access to tunnels run- 
ning in every direction. 

Every miner has strapped to his waist a curi- 
ously shaped basin in which he collects the 
smaller pieces of the valuable gum as it appears 
in the masses pulled down by the pickax or crow- 
bar. The largest pieces, and the ‘‘ drift,” are 
carted away in trucks specially designed for mine 
work, which, arriving at the mouth of the shaft, 
are hoisted to the surface by elevators, where the 
contents are dumped into a large bin, and con- 
veyed, by a stream of water running through the 
bin, into an arrangement of sluices having per- 
forated iron bottoms, which, permitting the sand 
and water to escape together, retain the larger 
pebbles and the amber, which is then picked out 
by hand. 

At night, or at any other time, before a miner 
is allowed to leave the mine, he is stripped 
and rigorously searched ; and this practice is jus- 
tified by experience. Men who are otherwise 
scrupulously honest have strangely perverted 
ideas concerning right and wrong as regards am- 
ber, which they look upon as a gift of nature, and 
therefore he who finds is entitled to keep. The 
same idea was found in the South African dia- 
mond mines, and men who could be trusted with 
untold gold in an ordinary transaction would steal 
a diamond from the sorting table, or out of ‘the 
blue,” every time they had a chance; and more 
curious still, imprisonment for such a theft had 
little or no disgrace attached to it. 

At the beginning of the present century amber 
thefts were punishable with death, and although 
this penalty is much mitigated, the punishment is 
still very severe, whipping, etc., being the sentence 
of the employer or his representative. Pieces of 
amber have been pushed into the ear and orifices 
of the body, or held under the tongue ; toes have 
been trained until prehensile as those of a monkey, 
and capable of holding a piece of amber while the 
holder walked around and was searched ; others 
were thrust into the hair, and dogs were enticed 
into the corridors that amber might be stuffed 
down their throats and so escape the searchers ; 
while the most ounning device of all was the hol- 
lowing out of the thick part of the handles of 
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spade, pickax, etc., and the contriving of a cover 
to a receptacle into which amber could be slipped 
and so carried from the mine ; one man even con- 
triving a sort of box heel to his boots, in which 
he secreted his spoils. These and many other de- 
vices of misapplied ingenuity are to be found in 
the museum of the firm at Koenigsberg. 

When the amber has been picked out from the 
sluices it is placed, with that gathered by hand, in 
large revolving drums, with a certain amount of 
sand, which, on the drum being revolved, scrubs 
off the outer surface or rind, and enhances con- 
siderably the commercial value. It is then care- 
fully sorted, and this is the most delicate and best- 
paid operation connected with the industry. 
Nearly one hundred classes, governed by color, 
shape, cloudiness or texture are formed, and the 
skill of the sorter determines which belongs to 
each division, Three main groups are first 
formed —flat pieces for smokers’ goods, round 
pieces for beads, and fragments for amber var- 
nish and amber oil (oleam succini, used in the 
arts and medicine) ; these groups are then sub- 
sorted. The pale pieces go to the pipe makers of 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt and the Levant ; the light 
bone-colored, to the ornament makers of Italy, who 
also prize the veined pieces ; the full yellow is for 
the markets of inner Africa and the South Sea 
Islands ; while the finer grades go to America, 
England, France and Germany. In the old days 
the amber coming from the fishing was “clear,” 
and that from the land was “clouded,” but now 
that the mines run out under the water, both 
varieties are obtained from the mine. 

Inside, the mines are shored up with timber ; as 
in all other mines, government inspectors make 
biweekly tours of inspection ; the great pumps are 
kept going night and day, to keep the corridors 
clear of water, for, as the workmen are always 
found at the far end of the main or branch cor- 
ridors, working on new ground, it is well known 
that safety for them only is to be purchased at the 
price of unremitting vigilance and care. Yet, not- 
withstanding the utmost care, after the terrific 
storm of February LOth, 11th and 12th, 1891, the 
sand on the ocean bed became loosened, a fissure 
was made, and the floods poured in beyond the 
power of the pumps to stay. Fortunately it oc- 
curred at night, when the men were leaving work, 
but even then six were swept into a pocket in one 
of the corridors and drowned. The fissure oc- 
curred far above the ordinary water mark, over 
which the water had been forced in a phenome- 
nally high tide, caused by the three days’ gale 
and heavy sea. This is the only accident from 
flooding in the history of the amber-mining in- 
dustry. 
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As regards quantity of product, last year 
2,430,000 cubic feet of “ blue” yielded 405,000 
pounds of amber, valued at $500,000 ; but the snp- 
ply is decreasing yearly, with greater expenses for 
working, and M. Van Muden, an expert, told a 
friend of mine only last spring that, unless fresh 
deposits were found, there was a great danger of 
the supply giving out, and he added that such dis- 
coveries did not seem probable, since the Samland 
had, for a period extending to prehistoric times, 
furnished the world with its amber. Three 
months later the supply on this continent was 
found, and samples sent to this city. This shows 
how important the new find is from a commercial 
standpoint. Only one .foreigner is known to 
have received permission to visit the Palmnicken 
mine, and that is Mr. Fritz R. Kaldenberg, of 
New York city. 

Such is a single page from the mighty tomes of 
the history of amber, and what a vision from the 
dead ages may be traced along its margin! Eight 
hundred unclassified insects and one hundred 
and sixty-three unknown plants have been intro- 
duced to science, imbedded in its close embrace, 
and the largest piece in the world weighs only 
thirteen pounds. From the wave-torn headland 
in the Baltic, with its human moles, it may be 
traced_through the known world, from the ankles 
and wrists of the South Sea woman, and the 
equatorial regions, to the maid of France with 
her treasured heirloom of amber beads in a neck- 
lace reaching to her feet, on to the Arabian ma- 
tron who will sell her clothes, even her child, 
sooner than she will part with the yellow gum 
around her neck. A love philtre, a charm against 
sickness, contagion, blindness, sorcery, witchcraft, 
poisons, deafness, it appears in every barbaric 
pageant of the Oriental world; thrown on the 
happily extinct ‘‘suttee ” of the Hindoostanee wife 
and widow; decorating the car of Juggernaut ; 
burning in the temples of Brahma; rolling its 
rich fumes through the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, where as a youth Moses studied the 
law and the prophets, and standing in front of 
which was the Obelisk in Central Park ;_ still 
further back to the days of the Sanskrit, and the 
nations before time was, still is found amber in 
all existing records or traditions. 

And to-day, with all the advance of science, 
when almost every existing thing is duplicated 
by artificial means, and the great works of nat- 
ure laid bare—still to-day amber laughs at the 
chemist and inventor, for the imitation, and even 
the commercially successful small pieces fused to- 
gether and pressed into a semblance of native 
gum, have their secrets exposed by a magnifying 
glass fitted with a Nicol prism ! 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL, 

A NEw departure in locomotive building is said by its 
inventor to make a speed of 100 miles an hour entirely 
practicable. ‘This is obtained by providing the engine 
with a second pair of cylinders, doing away with all dead 
points in the revolution of the wheel. But the mere abil- 
ity to turn the wheels more rapidly than heretofore is only 
a part of the problem of swifter transportation of railway 
trains, where the condition and strength of the tracks and 
wheels, particularly on curves. the ability to reduce the 
speed or stop withiu safe limits, and various other factors, 
remain to be treated with in orde: tu assure success. The 
new four-cylindered device may nevertheless be important 
and valuable. By doing away with the loading at one 
part of the wheel's circumference now employed to carry 
it over the dead point, the pounding of the rails that re- 
silts may be done away with. This involves a loss of 
power, and in other ways the use of the four cylinders 
may prove economic:l—a direction in which improvement 
of locomotive engines is more needed than in respect te 
increase of speed. 

Some interesting notes are given by a military corre- 
spondent of the London Field in regard to the ponies of 
Somaliland, which lies just south of Abyssinia in East 
Africa. It appears that there, in the Haud waterless dis- 
trict, which in its narrowest part is 100 miles across, live 
tribes which for eight months in the year subsist almost 
entirely on camel's milk and meat. Water is only given to 
children and to sick women, and a small quantity to 
ponies. Large numbers of ponies fatten on excellent 
pastures, with only a quart of water every second day— 
each pony being given the milk of two she camels, and 
the quart of water being thrown in to modify the milk. 
There are tens of thousands of camels owned by each 
tribe, one man very often owning over 300 camels; and so 
there is always an abundance of milk, except in the dry 
season, when the tribes draw back t» the vicinity of the 
wells, which, in Ogaden and the southern edge of the 
Haud, are few and far between. A pony is valued as an 
important factor in a fight, where the people are always 
fighting amongst themselves, und the man who owns a 
good one will not take any price for it, as it may, and 
often has, saved a man’s life in a failing fight, where the 
losers are pursued seveuty or eighty miles across thorn 
forest and grassy plain. The ponies, although very en- 
during for long distances. and fast for a qnarter of a mile, 
are of no use against an Arab. In a race which the writer 
recounts, run about a mile over rough ground, the Arab 
horse beat the best pony of the region very easily ; but for 
seventy or eighty miles without water undoubtedly the lit- 
tle Somali horse would have outdistanced and outlasted 
his larger and more thoroughbred rival. 


Tue scientific study of plant diseases is now a regular 
part of the work at most of the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and results of high economic importance 
are constantly appearing, not to speak of the biological 
facts which are being added to the world's stock of 
knowledge. Most of the stations are provided with cult- 
ural apparatus, and the various stages and appearances of 
the fungi and bacteria that influence plant life can be pro- 
duced and studied under all conditions. By thus learning 
their habits and methods of attack, means of combating 
these obscure and insidious enemies of grains, fruits and 
flowers may be devised, and have been devised in many 
instances. In Alabama the root rot and other fungoid 
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diseases of cotton are just now being studied. In Dela- 
ware promising experiments for the cure of peach rot 
have been made, and the diseases of watermelons, cucum- 
bers and similar fruits of great importance to that garden- 
ing district are under investigation. The botanists of the 
prairie States are attending largely to the grasses and for- 
age plants ; and in several stations the physiology and dis- 
eases of the potato form subjects of special study and ex- 
periment at present. Liberal encouragement ought to be 
given to these studies, without grumbling at what may 
seem too ‘‘scientific’? methods. The most ‘‘ practical” 
results have in most cases followed the purest ‘ scientific ” 
work. 


Tue Esquimaux form the subject of an interesting arti- 
cle in a late issue of Das Ausland, by Dr. Nansen, whose 
recent journey across Greenland on snowshoes made him 
famous. Dr. Nansen belicves that the Esquimaux have 
developed from some small and homogeneous stem in 
comparatively recent times, and to have spread thence 
along the shores of the icy sea. Doubting whether they 
occupied Southern Greenland at the time of its discovery 
by the Northmen about the tenth century, he believes the 
point of their origin to have been somewhere on the shores 
of Behring Sea or Behring Straits. In this he differs from 
Dr. Rink, who places their earliest assignable abode in 
the interior of Alaska, and from Mr. John Murdoch, who 
would locate it about Hudson Bay. Still another theory 
is that they are the remains of an autochthonous race, per- 
haps preglacial, which has been gradually forced into the 
inhospitable region they occupy by the conquering ‘* In- 
dians,”’ who are content to let them live only on the re- 
mote Arctic margin of the continent. Dr. Nansen speaks 
well of the Greenland Esquimaux he encountered. He 
found them, in spite of many disgusting habits, attractive 
in character and of good mental ability, especially wher- 
ever they had remained free from much European influ- 
ence. They are physically well made, as tall as the Eu- 
ropean average, and when young are often really hand- 
some. 


One of the most curious «xcursions of modern inquiry 
has been that called ‘‘ color hearing.” By this is meant 
the association in the mind of every sound with its dis- 
tinct color. This seems very vague to most persons, and 
it really is so, for few can comprehend, much les per- 
ceive, any regular connection between a vowel sound, for 
example, and color. Yet in a larger way most persons 
have felt something of the kind. It seems natural to 
speak of the blare of a trumpet as red—that is, our ears 
convey to our mind in one instance an impression similar 
to that conveyed through our eyes in another. The French 
have been investigating closely in this direction, and find 
that many persons have a perception of such comparisons 
which is perfectly definite for a long list of sounds and 
colors, and some have even gone so far as to formulate, 
upon a basis of snpposed scientific fact, a scheme of colors 
answering to vowel sounds. Thus Clapartde considers a 
black, ¢ blue, 7 red, 0 yellow, w green (French pronuncia- 
tion); but other schemes differ widely from this one. 
This science, if it may so be named, is only begun, but 
promises curious results. It seems probable that all those 
who understand and experience these dual sensations be- 
long to the viswalist class of thinkers, and that each has his 
own code of comparison, which is formed upon mental 
images and largely shaped by first impressions received in 
childhood. Anyone may examine himself on this point, 
and study the matter among his friends, with amusement 
if not with profit. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue Carnegie iron and steel plants and their capacity 
are said to be as follows: Edgar Thomson furnaces and 
Edgar Thomson steel works, at Braddock, Pa., at which 
plant are turned out annually 850,000 net tons of Bessemer 
pig iron, spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, and 425,000 
net tons of steel rails; Homestead steel works, Home- 
stead, Pa., the product consisting of blooms, billets, struct- 
ural shapes, bridge steel and boiler, armor, ship and tank 
plate, the annual capacity being 180,000 net tons of Besse- 
mer steel ingots and 200,000 net tons of open-hearth 
steel ingots; Duquesne steel works, Cochran Station, 
Pittsburgh, Virginia and Charleston Railroad, the product 
being rails and billets, which are rolled down from the in- 
gots at initial heat, the annual capacity being 225.000 net 
tons; Keystone bridge works, Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
product is finished bridge material of all kinds, the an- 
nual capacity being 18,000 net tons; Upper Union mills, 
Thirty-third Street, Pittsburgh, structural iron and steel 
bars, iron and steel universal mill plates and light steel 
rails, the annual capacity being 85.000 net tons ; Lower 
Union mills, Twenty-ninth Street, Pittsburgh, whose prod- 
uct is universal mill plates, car forgings, bridge work, 
angles, axles, pins, links and bar iron, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 50,000 net tons ; Lucy furnaces, Pittsburgh, with 
an annual capacity of 175,000 tons of Bessemer, forge and 
foundry pig iron; Beaver Falls mills, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
with an annual capacity of 54,000 net tons of wire rods and 
700,000 kegs of wire nails. This plunt is also equipped for 
the manufacture of merchant stzel bars to the extent of 
30,000 net tons per annum, but this department has not 
been in operation for some time. 


Speakina of the recent suicide of Judge Normile, a 
well-known St. Louis chemist says: ‘‘ There are few peo- 
ple who fully understand the action of hydrocyanic or 
prussic acid. It is the deadliest poison to-day known to 
the chemist, and its manufacture in pure form is abso- 
lutely prohibited by law. The acid is made from peach 
leaves and peach kernels, the latter being better known as 
bitter almonds, though a modified form of it is evolved 
from wild-cherry bayk, and is used in syrups to subdue 
coughs. The diluted form employed for prescriptions is 
kept in a tightly closed bottle and case. and of course is 
rarely drawn upon. Six drops of prussic acid in half a 
glass of water will produce death in a second, perhaps be- 
fore the suicide has time to set down the glass. Its fumes 
alone will bring instant death. The diluted prussic acid 
is composed of ferrocyanide of potash, sulphuric acid, al- 
cohol and water. The proportions are about two per 
cent. acid and ninety-eight per cent. water, alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. It is this enormous proportion of water 
which gives to it the name of hydrocyanic, which signifies 
nearly all water. Another interesting fact about prussic 
acid is that its presence cannot be discovered in the body. 
Its action is directly upon the blood, which it turns black. 
It then rapidly evaporates, and in a few hours the blood 
returns to a condition incident to natural death. This is 
why post-mortem examinations on prussic-acid suspects 
never result in discovery.” A physician well known to 
the St. Louis public contributes the following informa- 
tion: ‘‘ Hydrocyanic acid, or, as it is more commonly 
called, prussic acid, is one of the most deadly poisons 
known to animal life. It is a volatile principle contained 
in numerous shrubs and trees, chiefly the wild cherry, bit- 
ter almond, cherry laurel, St. Ignatius bean and the peach 
tree. It is obtained by distillation from ferrocyanide of 
potassium by the action of sulphuric acid in the form of a 
light, colorless gas. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


In pointing out some remarkable peculiarities of the 
exhibition of the aurora borealis, or northern lights, last 
summer, the veteran astronomer, Professor Lewis Swift, 
of Rochester, N. Y., gives a brief summary (Science, De- 
cember 9th, 1892) of our knowledge of this phenomenon. 
He tells us that a perfect auroral exhibition consists of at 
least ten distinct manifestations of the light and color, 
and that nine of these were visible to him on July 16th, the 
exception being the absence of hanging curtains. This 


exception seems remarkable, inasmuch as these long cur- 
tains, which hang with frilled and waving edges, as if 
stirred by some supernal breeze, and span the starry can- 
opy at right angles with the magnetic meridian, were ex- 
ceedingly prominent and beautiful over the Catskill re- 
“That 


gion, where the present writer observed them. 
there is a connection,” 
says Professor Swift, 
‘between the aurora 
and sun spots is quite 
generally conceded, 
though denied by some 
authorities. We know 
that aurors frequently 
occur when no spots 
are visible on the sun, 
and that sun spots are 
often seen when auroral 
exhibitions, either bo- 
real or austral, are en- 
tirely absent, but to this 
the advocates of the 
theory make answer: 
To the former, that sun 
spots may have been on 
the other side of the 
sun; and, to the latter 
objection, that there 
may have been auroral 
exhibitions visible only 
in the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic regions, or in 
both. But there is need 
of further confirmatory 
evidence by the general 
co-operation of astron- 
omers in the collection 
of enlarged data for the 
establishment, modifi- 
cation or complete re- 
jection of the prevail- 
ing theory that sun spots, aurorm and terrestrial mag- 
netism are intimately connected.” Professor Swift notes 
that the northern displays of last July were matched in 
the southern hemisphere by aurorm of equal brilliance, and 
styles this the grandest exhibition of the century. 


She.—‘‘ IxpExp ! 
MEN HE INTERVIEWS !” 


Tue English colonists in New Zealand have been suc- 
cessful in acclimatizing many of the animals and plants 
with which they were familiar at home, and now are de- 
riving a large part of their income from the export of 
frozen beef and mutton back to the London market. The 
latest addition to their list is the lobster. No similar crus- 
tacean, except a crayfish, belongs to New Zealand nat- 
urally; but several European lobsters, male and female, 
have lately been transported successfully to Otago and lib- 
erated on a rocky shore, where they will doubtless thrive 
and increase rapidly. They have little to fear from any 
enemy there ; but the aquatic animals of those sheres may 
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My FATHER IS MERELY ONE OF THE 
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well regard with horror the introduction ‘to their habitat 
of these powerful and voracious crustaceans. 


New Zeauanp and Australia, on the other hand, are pay- 
ing their debt to the world by sending out colonies of lady- 
birds of the genus Vedalia, which are a boon to fruit 
growers in all parts of the world, since they devour the 
fluted scale insects, or bark lice (Icerya), which are so 
destructive to orange, lemon and similar trees. The good 
work was begun by transmission of colonies from ‘one part 
of Australia to another, then from New Zealand to Cali- 
fornia and Florida, where the Icerya was doing great dam- 
age, and the Vedalia has saved a vast quantity of trees. 
Recently our Agricultural Department was the means of 
introducing the ladybirds into Egypt, and encouraging re- 

- ports come back of the 
good work the little 
beetles are doing in 

i freeing the Alexandrian 

= orange groves of the 

‘aaa pest. How permanent 

j the benefit is likely to 

be remains to be seen. 


Many inquiries are 
made as to a successful 
preparation of wood for 
painting upon. Per- 
haps the following old- 
fashioned but successful 
plan may be used: Dis. 
solve one-quarter ounce 
of isinglass in rather 
more than a quarter of 
a pint of water, then stir 
into it one-half pound 
of flake white, finely 
powdered. Mix wel) 
and leave it for twelva 
hours. When cold it 
ought to be a firm jelly. 
For use, place in a basin 
of boiling water till dis- 
solved. Apply it evenly 
with a brush to the sur- 
face to be covered, us- 
ing as many coats as 
may be required. When 
dry, polish with fine 
glass paper and soft 
rag. When the work is completed it will require a coat of 
clear hard varnish. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tne year 1892, covering the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Percy Bysshe Shelley, saw the inauguration 
or projection of various memorials intended to perpetuate 
the fame of this ethereal poet, the skylark of English 
song. The most important of all these monuments and 
memorials is, undoubtedly, the literary one—Professor 
Woodberry’s ‘‘ Centenary Edition ” of the Complete Po- 
etical Works of Shelley, issued in four beautiful volumes 
from the Riverside Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is 
a variorum edition, decidedly superior to and more com- 
plete than any one previously undertaken: the editor’s 
object being. in brief, to collect all the poems of Shelley, 
from his carliest juvenile productions to the fragments 
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left in manuscridt at his death ; to ascertain and establish 
an authentic text for the ordinary reader, and furnish the 
student with a view of its sources, variations and sug- 
gested emendations ; and to give in the form of notes the 
history of each poem. The editions and texts prepared by 
Mrs. Shelley, together with Shelley’s own original editions 
of his poems, constitute the foundation and mass of Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s work. He has profited by the labors 
of his predecessors, Messrs. W. M. Rossetti, H. Buxton 
Forman and Dr. Dowden; by Dr. Garnett’s researches 
among the manuscripts at Boscombe, the present scat of 
the Shelley family in England; by the very complete Shel- 
ley library placed at his disposal by its owner, Mr. C. W. 
Frederickson, of Brooklyn; and by his acquaintance with 
the Harvard College manuscripts, which he had already 
edited in a separate publication for that institution some 
time ago. In short, the ‘‘ Centenary Edition” summarizes 
the work of more than half a century on Shelley's text, 
and on his biography so far as that is directly associated 
with the text of his poems. ‘In dealing with this whole 
body of Shelley literature,” says Professor Woodberry, 
‘‘T have treated it precisely as I should do in the case of 
Shakspere, thinking that what concerns Shelley belongs 
now to the world, and that contributions made to our 
knowledge of him are made for the world’s sake.’? Such, 
indeed, is the exalted place in literature held to-day by the 
once disowned and execrated poet. Yet only seventy years 
have gone by since his death — when, as Lady Shelley 
writes, ‘‘ the sea and the earth closed over one who was a 
poet, and still greater as a philanthropist ; and of whom 
it may be said that his wild spiritual character seems to 
have prepared him for being thus snatched from life under 
circumstances of mingled terror and beauty, while his 
powers were yet in their spring freshness, and age had 
not come to render the cthereal body decrepit, or to 
wither the heart which could not be consumed by fire.” 
Shelley was too rare a poetic spirit to win, either during 
his lifetime or subsequently, the popular fame which so 
early crowned the ambition of his friends Byron and 
Moore. He remuins to-day, and will always be, essentially 
a poets’ poet—that is to say, one appreciated best by those 
comparatively few natures endowed with a touch of some- 
thing akin to his own. It is, however, this same high 
tribunal of intellectuali(y aud taste which has placed the 
wreath of immortality upon Milton’s brow. Asleep be- 
neath the cypress trees at Rome, Shelley rests secure in 
that brighter fame which he predicted for Keats, and 
which he desired for hiinself in those serene latter days of 
his life, when the divine forces within the soul, victorious 
over time and circumstance, exalted by contact with such 
hopes as would inake a feebler spirit tremb'e, uttered 
themselves in the palpitating Jines of ‘* Adonais"’: 


‘* The One remains, the many change and pa s: 
Heaven's light forever shines. earth’s shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death trampl+s it to fragmeuts.—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled !—Rome’s azure sky. 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.” 


Ricaarp B. Kimpauu, LL.D., the well-known American 
littérateur and lawyer, whose active career extended over 
half a century, died in New York city, December 28th, 1892. 
Mr. Kimball was born in Plainfield, N. H., October 11th, 
1816. He was graduated from Dartmouth College at the 
age of seventeen, and was adinitted to the bar in Water- 
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ford, N. Y., two years later. He went abroad and studied 
in the University of Paris, and on his return practiced law 
in this city. He founded the town of Kimball, Tex., and 
built the Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad, 
the first to be constructed in the State. In 1873 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth, in recogni- 
tion of his literary achievements, which consist largely of 
short stories, sketches of travel and essays on biographical, 
historical and financial subjects. Several of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s books have been translated into Dutch, French and 
German. His principal works are, ‘‘ Letters from Eng- 
land” (1842), ‘‘ St. Leger” (1850), ‘‘ Cuba and the Cu- 
bans ” (1850), ‘‘ Letters from Cuba” (1850), ‘* Romance 
of Student Life Abroad ” (1857), *‘ Undercurrents of Wall 
Street” (1861), ‘‘ Was He Successful?” (1863), ‘The 
Prince of Kashna” (1864), ‘‘ Henry Powers, Banker” 
(1868), ‘* To-day in New York” (1870), and ‘‘ Stories of 
Exceptional Life ” (1887). Just before his last illness 
Mr. Kimball finished a book entitled ** Half a Century of 
Recollections,” on which he had been at work for sev- 
eral years. His literary connection with Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House began more than twenty-five years ago, 
and continued until the day of his death. His elaborate 
and scholarly article upon ‘‘ The Continental Congress,” 
which constituted the leading feature of Franx Lxsiie’s 
Poprutar Montuaiy for February (last month’s issue), was 
a good example of the work which during the past fifteen 
years had made him one of the favorite contributors to 
this magazine. ; 

Tue interesting organ of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, known as Our Animat 
Friends, has completed its nineteenth year, and the society 
has just published the twelve numbers from September, 
1891, to August, 1892, in handsome book form. The 
bright little monthly is doing a great deal of good in 
planting the seeds of humanity and mercy in man toward 
his friend the animal, and it is pleasing to note the im- 
provement in interest and value that marks its entry upon 
its twentieth year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Tue CompLETE Poetical Works oF Percy ByssHE SHEL- 
uEY. The Text Newly Collated and Revised, and Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir and Notes, by George Edward 
Woodberry. In four volumes. Cloth, $7. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Our Anima Frienps. Vol. XIX., September, 1891, to 
August, 1892. 286 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, New York. . 

A TirF witH THE TIFFINS. 
Illustrated. 
York. 

Tuer Son oF Man. By Harold Brodrick. 2 vols. 253 pp- 
Cloth. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Nakxcissus, AND OTHER Poems. By Walter Malone. 118 pp- 
Cloth. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

PorticaL Works oF Rosert W. Srour. 286 pp. Cloth. 
%1.50. Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo. 

SpecTracuLaR Romances. By William Hosea Ballou. 
pp. Paper, 50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 

Tue Mystertous Mr. Jarvis. By Frederick R. Giles. 
223 pp. Paper, 50e. W. D. Rowland, New York. 

Mostty Marsorrge Day. By Virginia F. Townsend. 383 
pp. Good Company Series. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

Turee Greek Tates. By Walter Phelps Dodge. 
Cloth. George M. Allen Co., New York. 


By Frances Isabel Currie. 
170 pp. Cloth. Hunt & Eaton, New 
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173 pp- 


ST: LOUIS EXPOSITION BUILDING, IN WHICH CLEVELAND WAS NOMINATED IN 1888. 


THE CITY OF CONVENTIONS. 


TueE City of Conventions is situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, and is also known 
as the metropolis of the West and Southwest. It 
is of course St. Louis, in which more conventions 
are held than in any other city in America. The 
builders of the United States have just concluded 
an important convention in St. Louis, at which 
a number of matters of even more than national 
importance were dealt with, and one of the great- 
est electrical conventions ever held is now in 
session in the same city. 

During the year a large number of commercial, 
educational and other gatherings of the conven- 
tion order will be held in the eity, which will 
more than maintain its very unique and well- 
earned reputation as the meeting place for delib- 
erative assemblages of every description. Last 
year was a very important one in the city’s econ- 
vention history, which, it is imteresting to note, 
commenced immediately after the war. It was 
in 1867 that the first great. river convention ever 
held in the United Statcs assembled at St. Louis. 
Delegates from about twenty States and Terri- 
tories gathered together in the city and met in 
the hall of the old Mercantile Library, then one 
of the largest public meeting places in the West, 
and situated in a building which has long since 
been torn down to make room for a colossal fire- 
proof edifice. The importance of Federal assist- 


ance and work in the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries was discussed 
very forcibly, and the result of the deliberations 
had a distinct influence on Congress. 

In 1872 a National Commercial Convention 
was held in the city, followed three years later by 
one of the greatest National Railway Conventions 
ever held in the world. Both of these gatherings 
achieved substantial and practical results, and in 
the following year: the convenience and availabil- 
ity of St. Louis as a convention city was recog- 
nized by the holding of the Democratic National 
Convention in the Merchants’ Exchange of that 
city. This hall is 220 feet long, about half as 
wide and over eighty feet high, and it was the 
verdict of the delegates who nominated Samuel 
J. Tilden for the Presidency that they had never 
been so well entertained or housed as at St. Louis. 
In 1888 the National Democratic Convention was 
again held in St. Louis, this time in the Exposi- 
tion Building, the home of the only successful 
annual exposition in the world. The music hall 
in this building has 3,507 numbered seats, but on 
the occasion of a convention as many as 5,000 
people can be accommodated without the average 
crowding which is regarded as right and proper 
at a national political gathering. 

During the eighties the number of conven- 
tions held in St. Louis was remarkable. The 
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first convention of importance during that pe- 
riod was another gathering of men determined to 
secure improvements in the Mississippi River and 
its important tributaries. The gathering was a 
very large and exceptionally representative one, 
and in order to provide a pleasant evening for the 
delegates and their wives the local entertain- 
ment committee secured every seat in the Grand 
Opera House for one evening during the week, 
enabling the visitors to sce a characteristic per- 
formance of Virginius by McCullough, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that when St. Louis goes in for 
entertaining it shows just the same energy and 
thoroughness as have forced it to the front in all 
matters, manufacturing, mercantile and financial. 

In 1885 a Cattle Convention which attracted 
attention from all parts of the world was held in 
St. Louis, and the year following was the banner 
year of the Western metropolis in the matter of 
gatherings of delegates. The National Physicians’ 
Convention, shortly after the close of the great 
Southwestern strike, was one of the finest gather- 
ings of medical men ever seen, and the photog- 
raphers and meat salesmen of the country fol- 
lowed them in rapid succession. During the 
annual Carnival the entire city turned out to 
welcome the Knights Templars who held their 
‘Triennial Conclave in the city, which was dec- 
orated in a gorgeous manner, and in which enter- 
tainment followed entertainment for an entire 
week with such rapid succession that tlie visitors 
went home literally tired out with pleasure, and 
willing to make joint and several affidavit that 
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St. Louis was the most hospitable and delightful 
city in the world. In 1887 came the Grand Army 
Reunion, and this again was a uniquely suc- 
cessful gathering. It was followed by a visit 
from President and Mrs. Cleveland, and the fes- 
tivities wound up with general illuminations and 
other enjoyments. The grand gathering of Odd 
Fellows in the fall of 1890 was another of the 
highly successful conventions of St. Lonis; and 
last year the People’s party held its conference 
in the city. 

To accommodate the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors who thronged to St. Louis by the count- 
less lines of railroads converging to it was a task 
of no small difficulty. There is now in course of 
erection in the city a magnificent twelve-story 
fireproof hotel which will cost $2,000,000, as well 
as several similar structures each to cost over a 
million. In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
and to obviate the possibility of either overcharg- 
ing or overcrowding, the Autumnal Festivities 
Association, which has $1,000,000 subscribed for 
the furtherance of the city’s interest, establishes - 
every year a hotel and boarding bureau which 
keeps a register of accommodations for upward of 
a hundred thousand visitors, and which provides 
guides for visitors free of charge. Immense sums 
of money are subscribed for the entertainment of 
delegates, in addition to the Autumnal Festivities 
Fund, itself by far the largest in the world, and 
everything points to the city’s retaining for an 
indefinite period its unchallenged right to the 
title of ‘‘The City of Conventions.” 
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THE ART BUILDING.—(C. B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT.) 


ART ASPECTS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By IsaBeEL McDovuGAaLt. 


WE who are fortunate enourh to live in Chi- 
cago these days are enjoying a brand-new sensa- 
tion in watching the growth of the Columbian 
Exposition. To be sure, there are no exhibits as 
yet, but there are also no crowds, no noise, no 
side shows. We have it all to ourselves. Here 
is a great park in which new beauties of land- 
scape gardening are daily developing ; here is a 
group of buildings without peer in the world, 
springing up over night, some of them, like Alad- 
din’s palace ; and here, fast as they leave the 
architect’s hands, the pick of American sculptors 
and painters have waited to further embellish 
them. 

As for the original planners of the World’s Fair, 
what shall we say of them? How sufficiently 
celebrate their splendid sagacity and their cour- 
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age ? Each fresh difficulty to surmount stimu- 
lated invention to fresh triumphs. Thus they 
were confronted with a hopeless sort of site—a 
waste of sand bounded flatly by a waste of water ; 
all that was not sand being marsh, and old Lake 
Michigan constantly nibbling away the borders of 
their sorry domain. 

What did they do? They let the greedy lake 
in, under bonds, as it were, for good behavior. 
They made water play a part unequaled in any 
previous panorama. At the south end of the 
grounds, under a beautiful arch, the water flows 
in and takes possession of an oblong basin, around 
which the grandest structures of the Fair rear 
themselves proudly. From this it flows north, 
first in a narrow canal, crossed by three pretty 
bridges, and presently losing its first formality, 
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spreads out in irregular lagoons in the midst of 
a parklike space. 

The most marked artistic phase of the great 
Fair is undoubtedly its architectural side. Pre- 
vious exhibitions have had to content themselves 
with iron buildings. Even the beautiful Paris 
Exposition was entirely constructed of that rather 
unmanageable material. Let us call down bless- 
ings on the head of the clever unknown who sug- 
gested staff for our Fair. Its use has enabled the 
principal architects of America to go on what 
F. D. Millet aptly terms “an archictecturel spree.” 
No selfish material spree this, but one that intox- 
icates all beholders with patriotic joy and pride. 

Dear me! how many I have known to enter 
the grounds indifferent, ignorant, prejudiced 
perhaps, and to come out striking the stars with 
their majestic heads, all puffed up with glory in 
the achievements of their countrymen. And, 
indeed, I cannot imagine anything finer in its 
way than the Great Basin glittering in the sun- 
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light and the grandest of the Exposi- 
tion buildings marshaled around it, 
on dress parade, as it were. 

At one end the mighty ribbed and 
gilded dome of the Administration 
Building rises above its four pavil- 
ions, dominating every view in this 
part of the grounds, as is right and 
proper. All along the south shore the 
white Palace of Agriculture stretches 
its fair length, very sumptuous, very 
palatial, exquisitely proportioned. 

On the opposite shore stands the 
shorter end of the gigantic building 
for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
covering some thirty-one acres with 
the largest roof ever made. At the 
east end six stately rows of columns, 
ending in a music hall and a casino, 
bound the view, with their central 
arch springing across the entrance of 
the Lagoon into Lake Michigan. 

From the Grand Basin a canal runs 
north between the Electricity and the 
Manufactures Buildings. Never was 
anything more delightful thay this 
clear green water, walled in on either 
side by the lofty facades of the two 
great edifices, and spanned by low- 
arched white bridges. If you look 
south you see two more very charm- 
ing bridges, you see the Canal cross 
the Grand Basin and end at a group 
of couchant lions, behind which the 
arcade between the Halls of Machinery 
and Agriculture traces itself against 
the sky. And if you look south the Lagoon with 
its wooded island swims into your ken; beyond 
you catch a glimpse of the red roof of the pretty 
Fisheries Building, and the loggie of the Woman’s 
Building to the right ; and to the left three widely 
different domes close the view. There is the big 
greenish glass rotunda of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, the high yellow dome of Illinois, which has 
called down sharp and really undeserved criticism, 
and the low, broad dome of Mr. Atwood’s wonder- 
ful Art Palace, by universal consent the most per- 
fect of all the Fair buildings and the only one 
which is to be permanent. 

“T do not believe,” said a distinguished critic 
—he is a man who knows the rules of art as we 
know the alphabet, ‘and to whom all the famous 
spots of Europe are as familiar as his own home 
—‘‘I do not believe that any land presents a 
scene equal to it, and I do not except Rome or 
Athens.” 

And another visitor, who is by no means a sen- 
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timentalist, says he could have sung ‘‘ The Star- 


spangled Banner ” for years without experiencing . 


the uplifting of the soul and the quickened pa- 
triotism inspired by these grand buildings. 

Indeed, if, as some one says, a cathedral is ‘‘ an 
anthem in stone,” why, hcre we have in simulated 
marble all our national airs, from the tremendous 
chorus of “ Hail, Columbia !” in the huge Manu- 
factures Building, to lively ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” in 
the charming Fisheries Building—if Mr. Cobb 
will pardon so undignified a comparison. The 
Fisheries Building is by no means undignified, 
but it is the most notable departure from the 
classical idea inspiring all the great buildings 
around the Grand Basin. There the architects in 
brotherly council together. adopted certain gen- 
eral plans. The buildings might be of the Greek 
or Roman order, or of the French or Italian Re- 
naissance style, but they must be oblong in shape, 
they must have fagades of a uniform height of 
65 feet; they must have very important monu- 
mental entrances, and, when practicable, long col- 
onnades, making sheltered walks for pedestrians. 

The Fisheries, quite removed from these grand 
classic palaces, is in the Romanesque style, and the 
architect has given full rein to his fancy in deco- 
rating its Moorish arches with forms of fishes and 
reptiles. Turtles, snails and crabs stud the col- 
umns, and capitals are ingeniously formed of lob- 
sters and dolphins, frogs, and the like. 

To what can we liken the Transportation Build- 
ing, and whereunto shall we resemble it ? No na- 
tional air strikes the Oriental note needed for a 
comparison with this long, low, plain, solid build- 
ing, whose main feature is its Eastern door. Door! 
What a bald name for this splendid entrance, this 
gigantic round arch reaching to the roof and re- 
ceding, arch within arch, all enriched with intri- 
cate carvings, to a low door surmounted with a 
semicircular relief of Phebus Apollo in his glori- 
ous chariot. 

“Tt suggests rajahs and begums and the Ara- 
bian Nights, does it not ?” said an enthusiastic 
French artist. ‘‘One might expect a procession 
of gayly caparisoned elephants to issue from that 
Golden Portal. And yet it is not copied from 
any Indian palace or temple; it is pure Adler 
and Sullivan.” 

What a gorgeous piece of Orientalism it will be 
when, as is proposed, it is thickly gilded and all 
its elaborate designs accented with touches of 
blue, green and red. The architects have wisely 
decided against any half-measures in this bold 
experiment, relying on the royal metal to subdue 
the brightest tints into harmony (as did the cun- 
ning planners of the Alhambra). The walls also 
will be nearly covered with patterns in brilliant 


. master goldsmiths. 
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color, and the statuary will be treated to imitate 
ivory bronze and other metals, after the manner 
of the Greek chryselephantine statues. 

The sculpture upon which this unusual method 
will be tried is not of great value. At the north 
end of the building there is a row of inventors, 
and along the east side a number of symbolical 
groups relating to transportation, which show 
some originality of conception coupled with very 
inadequate execution. As for the reliefs below 
the Golden Portal, they represent Eastern travel 
in bullock carts or upon camels, as opposed to 
the full Western development of parlor car, por- 
ter and gripsack, and must be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. 

But this is beginning at the wrong end. Nat- 
urally the most important works in sculpture are 
placed around the Grand Basin. In front of the Ad- 
ministration Building stands MacMonnies’s beat- 
tiful Columbian Fountain. It is of such extreme 
delicacy and distinction as to remind one, in spite 
of its size, of the elaborate chasings of the old 
Perhaps MacMonnies aimed 
at this effect. Very lovely is his idea. Colum- 
bia, high on a barge of state, is rowed by eight 
young goddesses, typifying the arts and sciences, 
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** APOLLO.” — FROM W. L. DODGE’S SKETCH FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING DOME. 
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GROUP, BY MARTINY, FOR THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


steered by Father Time, and is escorted by sturdy the bestowal of such an honor upon a work exe- 


outriders mounted upon sea horses. 


It is paying cuted in America by an American, and entirely 


Mr. MacMonnies a high and well-deserved com- uninfluenced by French ideas or instruction. 
pliment to say that his lovely rowers remind one, I do not see how it would be possible better to 


in their forward movement and in 
the clinging grace of their draperies, 
of the unapproachable beauty of the 
Victory of Samothrace. Time and 
the outriders are worthy companions 
to these charming creatures ; the 
sweep of their long, supple oars gives 
a good breadth to the base cf the 
group; but alas! the Columbia, who 
should be the crowning glory of the 
whole, is its least satisfactory feature. 
She sits partially undraped in a chair 
that is too big for her. She has a 
bold, arrogant, self-satisfied air, and 
somehow her sitting attitude empha- 
sizes her nudity. She has less of dig- 
nity, less of modesty and less of beanty 
than her attendants. 

At the opposite end of the Basin 
Daniel French’s ‘* Republic” rises 
from the water to a height of 65 feet. 
Daniel French, it will be remembered, 
was medaled at last year’s Paris Salon 
for his fine ‘Death and the Sculp- 
tor,” a rare if not solitary instance of 


ONE OF FOUR LIONS FOR THK OBELISK BETWEEN MACHINERY 
AND AGRICULTURAL HALLS. 


represent “ our Union 
strong and great” 
than in this august 
figure. Size alone is 
not impressive, as we 
were all taught by 
Bartholdi’s ‘‘ Liber- 
ty” in the harbor of 
New York, but this 
colossal goddess, with 
her face of mingled 
sweetness and sever- 
ity, with her strong 
and beautiful hands 
that hold the flag and 
the globe surmounted 
by an eagle, with sim- 
ple heavy drapery 
falling to her feet, has 
a majestic calm in- 
creased by her lofty 
proportions. 

Back of this noble 
personification of the 
Republic the forty- 
eight serried columns 
of the Peristyle bear 
each the coat of arms 
of a State or Terri- 
tory, and a figure 
fourteen feet high. 
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“ SUMMER.”’— FROM G. W. MAYNARD’S DECORATIONS, 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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Columbus in a chari- 
ot; charming maid- 
ens lead the prancing 
steeds, and gallant 
mounted heralds cur- 
vet on either side. 
The whole has a festal 
holiday air. One im- 
agines it a reaction on 
the part of the sculp- 
tor from the grandeur 
of the ‘‘ Republic,” 
for these figures also 
are by French, while 
the horses are by E. C. 
Potter. The same 
two sculptors are col- 
laborating in a similar 
manner on groups of 
men and domestic 
animals for the Agri- 
cultural Building. 
Around the Basin 
stand six rostral col- 
umns such as were 
used by the Romans 
to commemorate 
naval victories. ‘Their 
peculiarity consists in 
their odd ornament of 
projecting bows of 


In the centre is the arch that forms the water ships (Latin, rostrum, the prow of a galley). 


gate. 


It is adorned with a triumphal group of 


These, with their figureheads, were modeled by 


THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING.—(W. B. JENNINGS, ARCHITECT. } 
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CAPITAL OF A COLUMN IN THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 


Lorado Taft and his young women assistants. 
The colossal figures of Neptune which surmount 
the columns are the work of Johann Gelert, a 
very capable Danish sculptor residing in Chicago. 

The bridges are to be guarded by native wild 
animals executed by Edward Kemys and A. P. 
Proctor. Kemys, being unquestionably the first 
of our animal sculptors, it was inevitable that he 
should be hailed as the Barye of America. Julian 
Hawthorne did so long ago in the Century. Like 
the great Frenchman—indeed, like all who devote 
themselves to this branch of art—he feels and 
renders most strongly the fierce feline tribe. His 
savage panther that already crouches in front of 
the northernmost bridge is a repetition of his 
«Still Hunt” in Central Park, New York. Proc- 
tor is modeling a jaguar for its companion piece. 
A younger man than Kemys, and with a good 
part of his reputation still to make, Proctor has 
shot and studied our native fauna all over the 
great Northwest. His polar bear, which will stand 
opposite Kemys’s grizzly, is a vigorous and faith- 
ful piece of animal portraiture. 

Portraiture is the right word, for this is an 
actual likeness of the largest Arctic inhabitant of 
Lincoln Park. Among the crowd having its daily 
stare in the menagerie there is always at least one 
pair of keen eyes noting the brutes with purely 
professional interest. 

The colossal lions that guard the obelisk be- 
tween Machinery Hall and Agricultural Iall are 
by N. A.Waagen. Rather tame beasts these, but 
not without some majesty. 

It was obviously impossible for a few eminent 
sculptors to execute the enormous amount of stat- 
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uary required for the decoration of the grounds 
and buildings. Therefore the plan was adopted 
of having them make small models, which by an 
accurate system of pointing off could be enlarged 
to the required size by workmen of tolerable skill- 
Of these there is an army upon the grounds— 
some, pupils of the master artists; others, plas- 
terers, modelers, stonecutters, workers in terra 
cotta or stucco. ‘Any man,” said a sculptor, 
with some slight exaggeration, ‘‘ who could spread 
mortar or handle an ax was pressed into the 
service.” 

Almost all of this work is done in the Forestry 
Building, which lies a good mile from the nearest 
entrance, through rough and untrodden ways and 
over railroad tracks—a toilsome journey. With- 
out, it is a pretty edifice, a sort of glorified and 
elegant log cabin, built of a variety of trees from 
every different State. Within, the smell of plas- 
ter, the sound of many languages and the sight of 
white legions of gigantic figures characterize it. 
Here, as Rudyard Kipling might say, ‘‘ Each 
man talks of the aims of Art, and each in an 
alien tongue.” 

Frenchmen and Spaniards, Germans, Italians, 
Scandinavians “and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia” are climbing about upon scaffoldings and 
stepladders among the big figures they are at 
work on. These are generally fifteen feet high, 
and are enlarged from models one-fifth and in 
some cases one-tenth of that size. They are first 
modeled in clay upon a strong framework of wood 
or iron; then plaster molds are taken of them in 
which to cast the staff statues. All the statues 
are of staff—indeed, one may say that all the 
Fair is of this stuccolike material. It is simply 
plaster of Paris, with excelsior mixed in to 
strengthen it, on the same principle that hair is 
used in mortar, or straw in bricks, 

These large statues have to be cast in sections, 
hence an amusing exhibit at the Forestry Building 
of giant hands, feet, heads, shoulders, neatly 
ranged in rows awaiting the workman’s need. 
Another peculiarity that strikes the layman is 
that the Fair authorities, presumably from mo- 
tives of economy, ‘‘use vain repetition as the 
heathen do”—indeed, much more, I should imag- 
ine, without knowing a great deal about the 
heathen. Thus, some of Bitter’s groups are used 
twice, Martiny’s “‘ Four Nations” four times, and 
his lovely ‘‘ Zodiac” and ‘ Abundance” figures 
twenty times, I think. 

In the Administration Building nearly forty 
groups were designed by Carl Bitter, represent- 
ing in a robust, explosive manner the elements, the 
virtues, and all manner of abstract ideas. Jus- 
tice, Commerce, Theology, Education, Truth, 
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Fire, and goodness knows how many more has 
he portrayed for us; all bearing a strong family 
likeness to each other—strapping damsels, for 
the most part, with spreading draperies and wild- 
winged, trumpeting geniuses. Not art of the 
highest order, perhaps, but very respectable pieces 
of statuary, which, when placed in position at the 
portals and angles of the Administration Build- 
ing, added much to its rich and dignified appear- 
ance, and fulfilled, moreover, the very desirable 
office of bringing the supporting pavilions into 
better proportion with the huge dome. 

The Agricultural Building also is lavishly and 
far more successfully decorated with sculpture. 
Most of its adornments are by the skillful hand 
of Philip Martiny, for a long time pupil and as- 
sistant of St. Gaudens, who now, after years of 
patient labor, has this brilliant opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. 

Over the central dome swings the famous gilded 
Diana from the Madison Square Garden of New 
York. There was some comical objections to the 
goddess, based upon her lack of clothing. Bet- 
ter objections might have been founded on her 
“ plentiful lack ” of beauty, strange as this sounds 
in speaking of a statue by St. Gaudens. 

The corner pavilions are surmounted by Mar- 
tiny’s group of the ‘‘ Four Nations” bearing the 
globe. Looking at their circling movement, it 
seems impossible that the four figures are identi- 
cal in pose, but so it is, and the shrewd sculptor 
saved himself considerable labor by only model- 
ing one body, to which four different heads were 
added. In his groups of a man with horses and 
a maiden with cattle he has employed the same 
device. The bodies of the animals are cast in 
the one mold, the heads only being turned in op- 
posite directions. Withal the groups have fine 
decorative qualities, and though those long-horned 
cows belong to no breed with which we are famil- 
iar, the calves and goats are charming. It is hard 
to imagine anything in the way of architectural 
sculpture better than Martiny’s figures of « Abun- 
dance,” or of the signs of the zodiac. Simple 
and refined creations these, some holding aloft in 
their shapely bare arms tablets inscribed with the 
emblems of the months, others gathering under 
their long wings two horns of plenty. Their 
faces are alike serenely classical, and their dra- 
peries divide into many little straight folds that 
suggest the flutings of acolumn. His groups of 
a shepherd with his dogs and a shepherdess with 
her flock fill with harmonious composition the 
pediments of the four corner pavilions. The cen- 
tre pediment represents in a stiff, amateurish way 
“The Triumph of Ceres.” It is by one of our 
old-time sculptors, Larkin J. Mead, who, sending 
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it from Rome, rashly sent with it a statement to 
the effect that did he not believe it would be the 
best piece of sculpture in the grounds he would 
not let it go! 

Let us hope that Mr. Mead will come to the 
Fair this year, and will realize how greatly Amer- 
ican art has progressed since his day. There is 
little sculpture on the other buildings worthy of 
notice until we come to the Palace of Horticult- 
ure. ‘Truly a palace, in a rococo ornate style, 
delightfully situated on the shore of the Lagoon, 
with gay beds of flowers spread out in front of its 
main entrance. ‘To cither side of this entrance are 
groups representing ‘‘ The Sleep of the Flowers ” 
and “Spring,” by Lorado Taft, pleasing in com- 
position and full of expression. Still better is 
the ethereal figure of ‘‘ Flora” just inside. The 


‘* ABUNDANCE 
BY PHILIP 


(AGRICULTURAL BUILDING). 


MARTINY. 
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CROUCHING PANTHER, ON ONE OF THE BRIDGES. 
BY EDWARD KEMYS. 


broad frieze of Cupids and garlands that sur- 
rounds the building is by the same sculptor. 

Mr. Taft has the honor of opening up a new 
field to women. He required assistants for the 
work assigned to him, and resolved to employ his 
own pupils. 

“*T am going to bring six young ladies to help 
me,” he announced to Mr. Richardson. 

And Mr. Richardson answered, promptly : 
«Bring anyone you like. Bring rabbits, if they. 
can do the work.” 

Perhaps one should add, for the credit of the 
sex, that the ‘‘ rabbits” proved as good workmen 
as any in the grounds, making up in zeal and en- 
thusiasm what they lacked in strength. Besides 
enlarging the designs of other artists, several of 
these clever girls have received commissions for 
work to be placed in various State buildings. 

And that brings one to the whole subject of 
women’s work at the Fair, which is too large to 
dispose of in a paragraph. Miss Sophia Hayden’s 
““Woman’s Building ” is worthy to stand among 
the best efforts of her brother sculptors. The 
groups that stand out clear against the sky upon 
its charming attic story are by a talented young 
Californian, Miss Alice Rideout, as is the sculpt- 
ure in the pediment, and the Caryatides are by 
Miss Enid Yandell. Be it remembered that 
these three talented girls are all under twenty- 
five years of age. Within this building the tym- 
pana of the main hall will be painted by Mrs. 
MacMonnies, the wife of the talented sculptor 
and herself an artist of no mean ability, and Miss 
Mary Cassatt, known to fame as the lady who de- 
clined the honor of having one of her works placed 
in the Luxembourg Gallery. Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, who is painting panels for the library ceil- 
ing, has long been the brightest star of that deco- 
rative constellation, the firm of Associated Artists. 
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To return to the Horticultural Building, 
which has been a perfect hive of artists. Tor 
months it sheltered the lively colony of clever 
girl sculptors. Waagen, Kemys, Proctor, the 
sculptors, and the painter Dodge, worked 
there till the cold compelled them to move 
out. Only a short time ago they were still 
trying to heat the great glass-walled space 
with two or three salamanders such as plumb- 
ers use, and there was much grumbling over 
models who could not pose for lack of heat, 
and clay that froze, and hands that chapped. 
And besides these, toward the centre of the 
building were a number of little improvised 
cells, each labeled on its canvas partition with 
names we see signed to some of the best por- 
traits, or illustration, or decorative painting 
in America. To eight artists of high reputa- 

tion was assigned the task of decorating the pen- 
dentive domes of the Building of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts. Lest anyone search vainly on 
plan or in reality for domes to this building, be it 
stated at once that it has none visible from with- 
out. It has, however, four grand entrances in 
the form of Roman triumphal arches, having 


‘*THE FOUR NATIONS,’’ BY MARTINY, FOR THE FOUR CORNER 
PAVILIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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‘‘THE GOLDEN PORTAL,” MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


GIRL SCULPTORS AT WORK IN THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING—LORADO TAFT’S GROUP, ‘‘ SLEEP OF THE FLOWERS.” 
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smaller arches to either side. The vaulted ceil- 
ings of these smaller arches have been painted 
with subjects suggested by the exhibits to be 
shown in the building. 

In the small studios of the Horticultural Build- 
ing the artists posed their models, sketched and 
planned and made their designs, consulting and 
agreeing upon a certain general harmony in the 
work, ag had the architects before them. 

Some of them had their wives with them. At 
one o’clock an electric launch called at the differ- 
ent studios to take them over to the little restau- 
rant. Here they had a private dining room, 
whose walls they covered with caricatures—F. D. 
Millet as a blandly smiling Japanese doll carry- 
ing a bucket of paint labeled terra cotta ; Robert 
Reid with a saintly halo around his head, and 
similar freaks of jollity. 

All the time the work was being hurried on for 
the dedication ceremonies. It must have been 
like a sort of hard-working holiday to the paint- 
ers, or like a return to student days, with the 
constant companionship of fellow workers and a 
comparatively untried field of art before them. 
For mural painting is almost a new departure in 
America, and E. II. Blashfield alone has an estab- 
lished reputation as a decorator. 

Like the sculptors, the artists had their labor- 
saving devices. When the small designs were 
completed photographs were taken and _ slides 
made of them fora magic lantern. By this means 
an enlarged picture was thrown and traced on 
a white surface. And then the actual work on 
the domes began. ITligh up on scaffoldings and 
ladders the painters placed upon the bulging 
plaster pictures that we hope may at least endure 
throughout the Exposition. By general agreement 
the figures were made ten feet high and placed in 
the pendentives, or corners, as the laymen would 
call them. Beginning at the north end of the 
building, Walter Shirlaw and Carroll Beckwith, 
associated in art studies in their early life, were 
brought together in this task. Shirlaw chose a 
yellow surface for his dome, and placed upon it 
four female figures symbolizing the abundance of 
land and sea; gold and silver for the land, pearl 
and coral for the sea. A huge decorative spider 
web connects the whole fanciful design. Beck- 


with took the subject of Electricity applied to. 


Commerce, and treated it in an ingenious and 
original manner. His is a gilded dome, in the 
centre of which the spirit of electricity brandishes 
a thunderbolt. In the pendentives the dynamo is 
typified by a girl seated upon a magnet with a re- 
volving wheel and belt at her feet; the telegraph, 
by a fair operator ; the are light is borne aloft by 
a kneeling maiden who has a green-eyed black 
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eat for companion ; while a fourth damsel holds 
the telephone to her ear, and has the tape of the 
indicator fantastically coiled about her. 

On the east side Edward E. Simmons has repre- 
sented Woodcarving, Stonecutting, Forging and 
Machinery by four stalwart young men, with the 
accessories of their employment. Next to him 
Kenyon Cox has painted female figures symbolic 
of Steelworking, Building, Spinning and Ceramics. 
The last-mentioned is a tall damsel holding a vase 
and clad in large-patterned blue and white dra- 
peries, suggestive of Japanese porcelains, a very 
happy conception. A painted sky with clouds 
forms the centre of both of these domes. While 
admirably drawn, the figures in both have a scat- 
tered look ; four statues in their niches would be 
almost as much of a composition. 

In the south entrance J. A. Weir has used a 
background of broken tints of pink and blue with 
a vibrating atmospheric effect. His four large, 
simply treated maidens are seated upon balus- 
trades surrounding the dome, each having behind 
her a column of the four different orders of archi- 
tecture. Their draperies form a pleasant harmony 
of blue, purple.and green, suggested, it is said, by 
the changing hues of Lake Michigan. They 
represent the arts of Decoration, Goldsmithing, 
Needlework and Pottery, but with the true paint- 
er’s carelessness of the literary side of art, Mr. 
Weir leaves us to learn this from the inscriptions 
held up by four charming little geniuses upon the 
keystones of the arches. 

In the neighboring dome Robert Reid has em- 
ployed a general color scheme lighter than Weir’s, 
but harmonizing admirably with it. His figures 
are seated also upon what appears to be a circular 
marble bench. One, a half-draped man, repre- 
sents Ironworking ; the others are lovely girls 
symbolizing Ornament, Design and the Textile 
Arts. Between them youths waving palms alter- 
nate with tall antique green lamps sending light 
wreaths of smoke across an opalescent sky with 
excellent decorative effect. 

C. S. Reinhart, whose reputation as a painter 
comes only second to his wider reputation as one 
of our foremost illustrators, has one of the domes. 
on the west side. In it he has placed with his well- 
known skill four beautiful women upon a marble 
terrace. They represent Goldsmithing, Decora- 
tion, Embroidery and Design. Flowers trail out 
from large vases placed between them upon the 
balustrade, which, by the way, is copied from 
that of the cornice of the building itself. 

In the twin dome E. If. Blashfield has placed 
a square architectural grouping of stately winged 
youths and maidens alternating upon an effective 
background of greenish-blue tiles. They repre- 
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sent the varied arts of metalworking, the spaces 
between them being filled in with bits of gold- 
smithing, armor, tools, and the like. The ample 
sweep of their wings unites the whole composi- 
tion, and a flight of doves in the sky overhead re- 
peats the shining white note. 

So much for the main entrances of the’ Manu- 
factures Building. ‘The tympana of its south- 
ern corner pavilion are to-hold paintings by Gari 
Melchers and Walter McEwen. Instead of being 
executed directly upon the plaster, they are upon 
semicircular canvases, which will be fastened in 
place with white lead. Melchers’s panels repre- 
sent ‘*‘ The Chase,” a classical huntsman with at- 
tendants, in tones of red and green and violet 
upon a yellow background; and “ Peace,” in 
which a serene group of scholars and students, 
backed by beneficent Pallas Athene, show against 
an evening sky. 

McEwen’s two subjects are “‘ Music ” introduc- 
ing a party of piping Satyrs and other music 
makers of the Golden Age; and “ Textiles,” an 
ideal representation of Greek spinning, weaving 
and embroidery set in a fair classic landscape. 

Decorations at once showy and appropriate are 
those of the Agricultural Building, lavishly 
painted by George W. Maynard with classical 
deities, figures of the Seasons, Fertility, Abun- 
dance, and other agricultural subjects, gracefully 
framed in corn and fruit and floating ribbons. 
All the curtain wall back of the superb row of Co- 
rinthian columns has been tinted Pompeiian red ; 
over the doorways are figures of rearing horses and 
bulls; beside the principal entrance are portrayed 
Cybele, the fertile earth goddess, and King Trip- 
tolemus, the legendary inventor of the plow, in 
chariots drawn respectively by lion cubs and by 
winged dragons. All this is skillfully drawn and 
colored flatly in warm tints, yellow and red pre- 
dominating. Possibly the changing elements will 
tone down the somewhat garish effect of these 
decorations before the Fair opens in the spring. 
Indeed, the artist probably counted upon their 
subduing influence. ; 

The largest painting upon the grounds, that of 
the dome of the Administration Building, a sur- 
face 315 fect in circumference by 40 feet in height, 
has been intrusted to the youngest artist, William 
L. Dodge. 

Young as he is, Mr. Dodge has been medaled 
by the Paris Exposition and by the American Art 
Association, and, what is more to the purpose, he 
has proved himself equal to the great task assigned 
him. His work, not yet finished, represents Apollo, 
high on an Olympian throne, bestowing wreaths 
of laurel upon the Arts and Sciences ; Greek war- 
riors, stationed along the steps of the throne, 
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cheer them on, and crowds of spectators fill in 
the composition. The figyres in the foreground 
are twenty-five feet high, and the principal groups 
are shown in bold relief against a clear blue sky. 
Indeed, relief, perspective and foreshortening are 
very noticeable features of this work, whereas in 
that upon the domes:of the Manufactures Build- 
ing the artists intentionally kept their figures flat. 

There is one splendid building which is like a 
star, and dwells apart from the giants around the 
Grand Basin, and that is the Palace of Art, de- 
signed by C. B. Atwood. White, noble and se- 
rene, it stretches its long colonnades just north of 
the Lagoon, to which fair terraces and flights of 
steps lead down. By far the most purely classic 
of the Exposition buildings, it yet departs from 
the strict Greek style by the addition of a broad, 
low, finely modeled dome. 

Its divine simplicity will be sparingly touched 
by ornament, and such as is used promises to be 
The pediments will bear only 


COLOSSAL STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC.— BY DANIEL FRENCH. 
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«* ORNAMENT.|'— FIGURE BY ROBERT REID, IN SOUTHWEST 
DOME OF MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


sculptured wreaths and shields 
inscribed with the word 
“Art.” Below, against the 
piers, will be four of Martiny’s 
exquisite architectural figures, 
representing Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture and Poetry, 
and between them will be me- 
dallion portraits of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo by Olin Warner. 
A winged figure of Victory by 
Martjny will crown the dome, 
and, judging from the sketch 
for it in his studio, will be 
worthy of its position. Mar- 
tiny’s studio, by the way, is in 
this building. There you will 
see numerous small models of 
nymph or goddess, on which 
the sculptor experiments in 
drapery, with the aid of wet 
cheese-cloth, for Martiny is a 
fastidious worker, who makes 
many essays before satisfying 
himself, and the semi-trans- 
parent garment of his lovely 


nymphs is tried on as often as those of a fine lady 
by her fashionable dressmaker. 

Numerous wings stretched out upon the walls, 
one splendid white one—alas for romance! that 
of a barnyard goose ; why was it not a wild swan’s 
pinion ?—testify to the studies he is making for 
those of the ‘* Victory.” 

Like Taft, Martiny employs the help of several 
of his pupils, and the clever, enthusiastic young 
fellows are quite aware of their privilege in work- 
ing under him. 

Across the hall is the studio of Theodore Baur, 
who is modeling the figures for the Peristyle and 
Music Hall. 

The interior of the Art Building was to have 
been adorned with mural paintings by Elihu 
Vedder, the imaginative illustrator of Omar 
Khayyam, the painter of ‘*The Lost Mind,” 
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ART ASPECTS OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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«<The Cumean Sibyl,” and many another weird 
and powerful work. Perhaps the long quiet of 
his Roman studio had unfitted him for noise and 
bustle ; at all events, after spending some time 
dissatisfied and uneasy at the Fair grounds, he 
declared it impossible for him to work there, and 
incontinently resigned the task. It has as yet 
been assigned to no other artist, but let us hope 
that it will not be abandoned, as the predominance 
of sculpture over painting is already marked. 

The disproportion would be even greater than 
it is but for a clever bit of management by F. D. 
Millet, who pointed out that the money set aside 
to paint certain ironwork of enormous superficial 
area might be used for decorations by artists and 
the iron go bare. 

It is superfluous at this late day to sound the 
praises of the ablest all-round man in American 
art. F. D. Millet, whose paintings have received 
honors in England, France ‘and America, and 
whose clever short stories are among the best of 
the day—traveler, linguist, war correspondent, 
man of affairs—has proved himself emphatically 


the right person in the right place as Director of 
Decoration. 

He has had some experience in a similar ca- 
pacity at the Vienna Exposition of 1877, and 
again at the recent Paris Exposition. Millet, with 
D. Il. Burnham, Chief of Construction, and F. L. 
Olmsted, Landscape Architect, are probably the 
men we have chiefly to thank for the surpassing 
beauty of the great Fair, as it stands now, ready 
and waiting for the exhibits. 

But it will not do to stop here. There is C. B. 
Atwood, Designer in Chief, who is responsible, I 
understand, for all the delightful little staff 
bridges, for the remarkable grace of the huge 
iron arches in the Manufactures Building—who, 
in short, has designed anything that was required 
of him, from an Art Palace to an engine house, 
and managed to infuse a rare esthetic quality 
into each and all. 

And there is the whole noble company of art- 
ists, sculptors and architects, men of more than 
national reputation all of them—who have worked 
together in such a large and generous spirit. 
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That the huge edifice for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts does not dwarf all its surroundings, 
that the magnificent dome of the Administration 
Building does not assert itself unduly, that 
French’s ‘‘ Republic” and MacMonnies’s Colum- 
dian Fountain hold their own so admirably, that 
each frescoed vault harmonizes skillfully with its 
neighbor—all this is not a mere chance. It is 
the result of a wise and patient planning, and of 
the willingness of every man concerned to sub- 
ordinate his own particular building, or statue, or 
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By CHARLES 


“You would not think that you could find all 
the food you could eat and carry away within a 
few feet of us, would you ?” 

My companion was a tall, lank woodsman, to 
whom almost every tree, spring, crow’s nest or 
fox hole in a circuit of ten miles was known. We 
stood in a ten-acre tract of New England hard- 
wood forest. 

“*Come and listen,” said he ; and he approached 
a tall chestnut, dead at the top, and hammered 
on the tessellated trunk with his ax. 

Laying the ear against the wood, one could dis- 
cern a faint musical humming, like waves beating 
on the shore or the susurrus of sound in a sea- 
shell. Instantly I was reminded of those occa- 
sional midair choruses that will strike the ear of 
a lucky listener in summer when a whole colony 
of honey makers take up their apparently aimless 
flight in quest of a new El Dorado. There are few 
more thrilling, intoxicating bacchanalian sounds 
in nature than that of a flight of bees over one’s 
head. ike a lot of reveling pleasure seekers, 
singing along on their uncertain way, on they go 
until they find their new quarters. 

“Bee tree,” said my woodsman, laconically. 

“How will you get the honey ?” I asked. 

“Come to-night and see,” he replied. ‘‘ There 
are my initials on the tree, you see, and the honey 
is mine. I found the tree a few days ago, and cut 
the letters right away. The law protects the finder 
of a swarm of bees to this extent, that he can get 
the bees or honey, but he must pay for any dam- 
age he does to the tree, or otherwise in trespass- 
ing. But that old tree ought to be cut anyway. 
It is hollow inside, and it will be a favor to the 
man to cut it down. It will save him the 
trouble.” 

«But why do you not ask the owner for the 
privilege of cutting it ?” 
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painting, to the general scheme and effect of the 
whole. 

It has been generally rumored that the pay of 
these men has been absurdly incommensurate 
with the amount and quality of the work done by 
them. I can well believe it, for their work is of 
the kind that money can neither inspire nor re- 
ward. Its reward lies in the doing, its inspira- 
tion in professional pride, patriotism, love of art, 
and the enthusiasm that comes to those who la- 
bor on a great and successful undertaking. 
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‘‘What’s the use ?” answered the shrewd for- 
ester. ‘‘ Therewill be no damage done. But he 
is a crusty old fellow, who maintains that no man 
has aright to get honey that he finds. I know 
the law, and he does not. He cannot prove that 
I cut the tree, and if he did he could not get 
over six cents’ damage from a jury. So I won’t 
argue with him. If I told him about the tree he 
would be just mean enough to take the honey 
himself, and then I would have to appeal to the 
law to get my rights.” 

I had to admit that- his reasoning was wise 
enough, though I disliked the idea of marching 
into a man’s woods and cutting a tree without 
asking. 

“It’s all right,” said my companion, whose 
name was Barton. ‘I’ve cut scores of bee trees, 
and not one man in ten will object, especially if 
you give him a few pounds of honey. The honey 
belongs to the finder every time. I am going to 
cut the tree late at night, so the man will not be 
apt to hear me, and then the bees will not fly so 
much.” 

It was a cold night in November, and there 
seemed little need for the wads of rags covered 
with sulphur that Barton took along to burn, and 
so asphyxiate the bees ‘‘if they got too sassy.” 
With lanterns, pails, a large knife, an ax, and two 
dogs in case we ran across a coon. we sailied out 
at about nine o’clock. It was a dark night, but 
we found the tree, and soon the lively blows of 
the ax were waking the echoes of the woods, also 
awaking slight thrills of fear that the irate owner 
of the tree might appear. 

The swift strokes of the steel soon undid the 
work of half a century, and down crashed the 
tree with a sound that could be heard for over 
amile. But there was no use of the tree’s stand- 
ing any longer. As it fell the lower part of the 
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trunk split open, and there lay the long layers of 
creamy honeycomb spread out to our gaze. The 
sulphur torches were lighted, and soon subdued 
the angry insects that had set up a spiteful buzz 
when the tree fell. With now and then a prick 
from a lilliputian enemy, we cut the comb, filled 
two large pails, and reached home without mis- 
hap or surprise. 

Barton had planned to secure another ‘ bee 
tree” the next night; but, alas! when we 
reached it, some one had preceded us, and, dis- 
regarding the initials, had pilfered our honey. 
We knew pretty well who were the marauders, 
for they afterward boasted of getting fifty pounds 
of honey out of a tree; but we could prove noth- 
ing, and so let the matter drop. Such are the 
uncertainties of honey hunting, a pursuit that 
calls for secrecy, strategy and celerity, as well as 
a quick eye in the woods to detect the hollow 
trees likely to contain the bees. 

Honey drawn in safety from a patent hive has 
its attractions, no doubt, but for true zest pick 
a piece of dripping comb out of a hollow tree in 
the woods, and think, as you slowly enjoy the nec- 
tar, of the myriad blossoms of basswood and ma- 
ple, apple tree and white clover that have yielded 
up their best to afford you this sweet of the 
woods ! 

Sometimes bees will take up their lodging in a 
house. finding some crevice about the eaves, doors 
or windows where they can reach the hollow 
space between the plastering and the sheathing. 
I know of two houses within a half-mile of me 
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that are harboring swarms of-bees year after year, 
yet they are permitted to remain on account of 
the difficulty of ejecting them and the risk of 
damage to the house in uncovering the unwel- 
come tenants. 

In the woods the bees will generally select a 
hollow tree that has a hole from twenty to fifty 
feet from the ground, where a branch has rotted 
out or a woodpecker drilled through the wood. 
This makes them a comparatively safe entrance, 
out of reach of enemies on the ground and not 
too high for a heavily laden bee to find. It is 
well known that bears are expert bee hunters, 
and if they could only wield the ax they would 
rival the famous bee hunter in Fenimore Cooper’s 
story of ‘‘ The Prairie.” 

Perhaps the most exciting bee chase I ever saw 
was in New York city. A number of swarms 
were kept on the roof of a tall building in Park 
Place, occupied by a magazine devoted to bee 
culture. One of these colonies ‘‘swarmed ” and 
got away, coming to a halt on the cart of a fruit 
vender at the corner of Broadway near the Post 
Office. Crowds were thronging the street, and 
soon there was a great hubbub about the bees. 
The Italian who owned the fruit got frantic at 
the prospect of losing stock and custom. ‘Too 
much attention made the bees angry, and soon 
horses, bystanders and even policemen got stung. 
At last the men from the bee periodical heard of 
the trouble, and by spraying the swarm with 
water got the bulk of it into a hive and carried it 
away. 
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By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


A tract of quiet pastoral knolls; 

Of farms; of gardens breathing balm; 
Gray beaches where the billow rolls 

With wandering voice in storm or calm; 


Of sombre glen and lonely lake, 
Of ivied castles, ruined fanes, 
Wild paths by crag and skyey brake, 
And dewy fields and bowery lanes; 


With glimpses sweet and prospects wide 
Of sea and sky from wood or scar, 
And faint hills glimmering from the tide 

That tell of other realms afar. 


A kindly folk in vale and moor, 
Unvext with rancors, frank and free 

In mood and manners—rich and poor 
Attuned in happiest amity; 


Where still the cottage door is wide, 
The stranger welcomed at the hearth, 

And pleased the humbler hearts confide 
Still in the friend of gentler birth; 


A land where alway God’s right hand 
Seems stretching downward to caress 
His wayward children as they stand 
_ And gaze upon its loyeliness. 


IN ROME.— DRAWN BY ORAZI. 
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” (7 EARING THE FORMIDABLE DOCUMENT IN TWO, HE FLUNG IT INTO THE FIREPLACE.” 
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MAN. 


By Davip Ker, 


‘“‘WeELL, Kingsley’s buccaneer was right, and 
no mistake : 

‘* Qh, London is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and 
high, 

But London is a cruel place for such poor folks as I!’ 


If a man wants to fool away his money, there’s 
no place like it; but if he wants to earn some 
honestly, like me, it’s a very different matter !” 

So muttered a tall, active young fellow (whose 
shabby dress contrasted curiously with his smooth, 
handsome, unmistakably high-bred face) as he 
stood at the corner of Camden Town Iligh Street 
early one fine May morning, and watched the 
motley throng of passers-by—milkmen, shopgirls, 
errand boys, clerks, cabmen, apprentices and what 
not—hurrying past on that never-ending struggle 
for existence which was just then his own chief 
concern likewise. 

“Well, it’s no good crying over spilt milk,” re- 
sumed our hero. ‘I’ve got to begin my life all 
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over again, and I’ve got seventeen and six to be- 
gin it on; so, by way of commencing the régime 
of economy at once, let’s have a halfpenny break- 
fast at this coffee stall.” 

Joining the group in front of the stall (whicle 
consisted of a cabman, a bricklayer, a carpenter, 
a policeman and a thief), the young man was just 
in the middle of a mug of lukewarm chicory, 


which vainly tried to give itself all the airs of reak 


coffee, when a figure came suddenly round the 
nearest corner, which, though he hardly knew 
why, at once attracted his attention. 

It was a small, sallow, meagre old man of for- 
eign aspect, in one of those threadbare suits of 
rusty black which seem to be the traditional uni- 
form of a certain section of London poverty. His 
slouching, slinking demeanor—which somehow 
reminded our hero of the description of Isaac the 
Jew in “Ivanhoe”—was that of a man whose 
sole object was to pass unnoticed by everyone. 
But in this he was not fated to be successful ; 
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for, just as he turned the corner, he was run into 
and all but knocked down by a burly “‘rough ” in 
greasy corduroy, who, being the aggressor, of 
course flew into a rage at once, and, fiercely ask- 
ing ‘‘where he was a-shovin’ to,” clutched him 
roughly by the collar. 

Most of the spectators of this assault grinned as 
if at an excellent joke, and even the policeman, 
though he eyed the aggressor with an air of prim 
official disapproval, did not seem to feel himself 
called upon to interfere. 

Not so the shabbily dressed young fellow beside 
him. To him the sight of a strong man ill using 
a weak one was quite enough ; and, darting for- 
ward, he planted in the bully’s savage face two 
blows of real English quality, which made him 
let go his victim’s collar, and reel several paces 
backward. 

“A fight! a fight !” shouted a dozen voices, 
ecstatically ; and the combatants were instantly 
encircled with a ring of eager faces, radiant with 
that deep and heartfelt enjoyment wherewith 
your true Englishman always contemplates the 
soul-stirring spectacle of two human beings bat- 
tering each other out of human shape. 

On came the ruffian again, more furious than 
ever, and showered upon his young antagonist 
such a storm of blows that all the latter’s science 
and agility were unable to ward them off. One 
sledge-hammer hit canght him full in the chest, 
and sent him staggering against the nearest wall, 
while the bully, with a hoarse growl of ferocious 
triumph, dashed in to follow up his advantage 
without mercy. 

But the young man knew that at close quar- 
ters he would have no chance against the brute 
strength of his hulking opponent; and, as the 
latter came rushing on like a charging bull, he 
clutched him cleverly round the body, jerked his 
feet from under him with a trip which Abraham 
Cann himself might have applauded, and sent 
him sprawling on his back, his head striking the 
curbstone with such force that for the moment he 
was completely ‘‘ knocked out of time.” 

By this time the methodical policeman had 
made up his mind to come forward ; and, as two 
more policemen were seen approaching from the 
opposite direction, the crestfallen ruffian thought 
it best to shamble away, growling sundry cwrse- 
ory remarks under his breath. 

‘*T owe you many thanks for your kind help,” 
said the old man to his champion, in perfectly 
good English, though with a slightly foreign ac- 
cent, ‘and I hope you were not much hurt by 
that rascal’s blow.” 

‘* Not I!” cried the conqueror, with a laugh of 
cheery scorn ; “‘ the muff couldn’t fight a bit, and 
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I think I’ve given him as much as he wanted.” 
Then, thinking that he saw his companion’s eyes 
turned wistfully to the steaming refreshments 
upon the stall, he added, as courteously as if he 
were speaking to a duke: ‘‘ Will you allow me 
to offer you some breakfast ? I’m not so poor 
yet but what I can entertain a guest.” 

*©You are very kind,” said the other, with a 
curious smile, ‘but I have a penny or two with 
me, and can venture upon a cup of coffee on 
my own account—many thanks to you, all the 
same. May I ask to whom I am indebted for 
this assistance ? My name is Stein.” 

“Mine is Ravenscroft.” 

“‘ Ravenscroft !” echoed the stranger, with a 
slight start. ‘‘ Any relation of Squire Ravenscroft 
of Allondale Hall ?” 

‘‘He was my father,” said the young man, 
with a momentary sadness in his clear, frank 
tones. 

“«Was?” cried the old man. ‘‘Is he dead ?” 

“* A year ago,” answered Herbert Ravenscroft. 
“‘Did you know him ?” 

“<T knew him for the best and truest man that 
I have ever met!” said Stein, in a tone of deep 
feeling, ‘and I little thought to see his son come 
down to this !” 

“ve done nothing to dishonor his name, if 
you mean that!” cried the young fellow, flushing. 
‘«My poor father died a beggar, and so I’ve had 
to set to and work for my own living as a man 
ought.” 

“Tell me your story,” said the old man, ear- 
nestly ; ‘for although, as you see, Iam not ina 
condition to be of much service, I would gladly 
help you if I could.” 

Ravenscroft hesitated ; but the quaint old puck- 
ered face was full of sympathy, and the stranger’s 
yoice had that kindly ring which always goes 
straight to the heart of a young lad in trouble. 
As brieflyand simply as possible he told his story 
of misfortune. 

It was a common tale enough. An honorable 
and generous man hurled down to beggary and 
untimely death by one of those sudden crashes 
which defy calculation ; an orphaned lad left to 
fight his way through the world alone ; the low- 
est place in a city office grudgingly .offered to 
him, with a salary so miserably small that it 
barely sufficed to keep him alive; a letter from 
him to his employer’s niece (to whom he had be- 
come secretly attached in the days of his prosper- 
ity) intercepted by her amiable uncle; a brief, 
stormy scene in the latter’s private office on the 
previous evening, where Herbert had been so 
coarsely abused that only the railer’s gray hairs 
kept the high-spirited young man from pounding 
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him to a jelly—and then (as Ravenscroft had just 
said) ‘‘life to begin over again upon seventeen 
and sixpence.” 

‘*A hard case, indeed !” said old Stein, pity- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but so long as she is true to you there’s 
still some comfort.” 

““Ay, but that’s not all,” cried Herbert, sav- 
agely; ‘‘this precious uncle of hers means to 
marry her to that cad of a Lord Heronmarsh.” 

““What! that debauched young fool ‘Turfing- 
ton, whom they call ‘The Twopenny Rake’?” 
asked the old man, in a tone of blasting con- 
tempt. 

“You know him, then ?” exclaimed Ravens- 
croft, staring (as well he might) at the idea of 
any acquaintance between a peer of the realm and 
a man who dressed like a scarecrow and looked 
like a crossing sweeper. 

“‘T know enough of him,” replied the other, 
sternly, ‘‘ to pity any woman who may be tied to 
such a drunken stable boy. But we need not talk 
of that just now. If I were able to put some 
work in your way, would you do it ?” 

“‘ Wouldn’t I ?” cried Herbert. ‘‘If it were to 
carry coal sacks aboard a lighter, J’ game !” 

“‘ Well,” rejoined Stein, looking fixedly at him, 
«‘at the place where I’m employed just now they 
want a messenger to carry letters and parcels 
about; I don’t know whether that would suit 
you.” 

«‘ Why not ?” said the young man, simply. ‘It’s 
more creditable, anyhow, than fleecing men at 
billiards like Heronmarsh, or sponging on one’s 
friends, like some other fellows that I know.” 

“Right !” cried his new friend, with great 
spirit ; ‘‘ that’s how a man should speak. Here’s 
the address, and if I were you I’d go after the 
place at once, or it may be snapped up.” 

And ere Ravenscroft had time to thank him 
the old fellow hopped up with surprising agility 
on to a passing omnibus, and was gone. 

«Franz Miller & Son, Brokers, 3 St. Aidan’s 
Court, Lombard Street,” read Herbert. ‘All 
right—I’ll go and see after it at once!” 

He did so, and the result was the shortest in- 
terview he had ever had in his life. 

“‘ Mr. Ravenscroft ?” asked a short, stout, florid 
man in spectacles. 

Herbert bowed. 

“* Messenger’s place ?” 

Herbert bowed again. 

“* Hartmann !” 

A clerk appeared. 

“No. 5.” 

And ere our hero had time to recover from his 
surprise he found himself fairly installed in his 
new post. 
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II. 

ABOUT a month after our hero’s abrupt dis- 
missal from the office of Messrs. Graspington, 
Grype & Co., Lord Heronmarsh, the prospective 
husband of the senior partner’s charming niece, 
was lounging in the park with two of his inti- 
mates, after a short interview with his future 
bride, which, judging from his lowering face, had 
not proved so delightful as it ought to have been. 

“‘What’s up, old chappie ? Has the little filly 
turned restive and lashed out at a touch of the 
spur ?” asked the Hon. Nimrod Hardryde, in his 
usual elegant style. 

“It’s not the spur that galls her—it’s the 
bridal!” chimed in Sir Grinaway Clowne, with 
his wonted unmeaning snigger. 

‘‘She gives herself fine airs, the little vixen !” 
growled his lordship ; ‘‘ but when once we’re mar- 
ried I'll pay her out for ’em properly—see if I 
don’t! Hello! what does this old scarecrow want 
here ?” 

This polite apostrophe was directed to a thin 
little old man in shabby black (curiously like 
Ravenscroft’s friend Mr. Stein), who, slouching 
timidly toward the group, doffed his greasy hat, 
and said, obsequiously : 

“‘Might any of you gentlemen be his lordship 
Lord Heronmarsh ?” 

“Here he is, to speak for himself,” replied Sir 
Grinaway. ‘<I say, Heron, my boy, you’re in for 
it now; I always told you Old Nick would come 
for you some day—and here he is !” 

“Beg your lordship’s pardon,” said the in- 
truder, humbly ; ‘‘ might I have the honor of a 
word with your lordship in private, on special 
business ?” 

The emphasis laid upon the closing sentence 
visibly disquieted the amiable viscount, who, 
deeply in debt as he was, augured no good either 
from the words themselves or from the strange 
aspect of the speaker. He hastily drew the man 
aside, and bade him tell his business at once. 

It was soon told, but whatever it might be, it 
fairly startled the hearer beyond measure. The 
viscount’s two estimable friends, watching him 
from a little distance, saw with amazement his 
coarse red face turn pale as death ; and the next 
moment, calling out to them incoherently some- 
thing about ‘‘ business with this fellow—see you 
again to-morrow,” he walked hurriedly away with 
the strange intruder, talking to him in a low 
voice, but with signs of unmistakable agitation. 

* * * * * * 

Hardly had Mr. Graspington seated himself in 
his private office next morning when the door of 
that august sanctuary was flung violently open 
and Lord Heronmarsh burst in like a whirlwind. 
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«‘We must draw stakes, Graspington !” cried 
he. ‘This match ean’t come off!” 

‘What do you mean ?” asked the capitalist, in 
that bullying tone which all his office staff knew 
to their cost. ‘*Am I to understand that you in- 
tend to break your engagement to my niece ?” 

“* Yes, that 7s what you’re to understand, and 
no mistake. It’s a great honor, no doubt, to be 
connected with your family; but I don’t quite 
relish being sold up to pay for it. You needn’t 
stare so—I’m not chaffing. A seedy old chap who 
looked like a broken-down clerk met me in the 
park last night (and he must have been a true 
bill, for he knew every in and out of the whole 
business), and said he was sent to warn me that if 
I married your niece the mortgage would be fore- 
closed at once—and you know what ¢ha¢t means.” 

“¢ Excuse me if I don’t know how all this justi- 
fies you in breaking your word,” said the mer- 
chant, loftily. ‘‘ You have my pledge that on the 
wedding day I’ll advance you enough to clear off 
the mortgage altogether.” 

«« Are you quite sure you’ve got it to advance ?” 
asked the viscount, insolently. ‘I fancy we’re 
both in one stable as far as that goes—at least, 
that old fellow last night hinted as much.” 

*< It’s easy to say such things,” retorted Grasp- 
ington, with a very unsuccessful assumption of 
confidence. 

“Just what I said to Aim-—and he answered 
that I’d receive the proof this morning ; and so I 
have, with a vengeance! Look here! this is 
pretty conclusive so far as /’m concerned, and you 
see what it says about you /” 

As he glanced through the proffered letter 
Graspington showed signs of marked agitation, 
which increased tenfold at sight of the telltale 
signature. 

“Good gracious !” he cried, “ if he’s against us 
we haven’t a chance! But what cause of quarrel 
ean he have with ws? I don’t even know him by 
sight.” 

“The deuce knows!” growled Heronmarsh. 
“* All J know is that I can’t fight a man who has 
the Bank of England in each pocket, so I’m going 
to hedge as quick as I can; and I'd advise you to 
do the same.” 

H[ardly had his lordship quitted the room 
when a clerk entered, and said : 

“Beg pardon, sir—person ’ere that says he’s 
got a h’important letter to give into your own 
’ands—name of Ravenscroft.” 
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GRASPINGTON could hardly believe his ears at 
this announcement of a visit from the very man 
whom he had so lately banished from his office, 
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never to return ; and at any other time he would 
have cursed the clerk for a fool, and ordered the 
instant expulsion of the visitor. But, shaken as 
he already was by Heronmarsh’s ominous disclos- 
ures, the mention of ‘‘an important letter to be 
given into his own hands” had a sinister suggest- 
iveness that cowed even him ; and he gave orders 
to admit the messenger. 

Herbert entered his former tyrant’s presence 
quite composedly, and handed him a sealed letter, 
which, had it contained his death warrant, could 
hardly have made him look more startled and 
dismayed. 

“What do you know of this letter ?” he asked, 
in a voice which he vainly tried to steady. 

“T know only that my present employers, 
Messrs. Franz Miller & Son, told me to give it 
into your own hands; what it contains I have 
not the least idea. Is there any answer ?” 

“No!” snarled Graspington, with the look and 
tone of a man driven to desperation ; and Ravens- 
croft, not a little puzzled, left the office without 
another word. 

But a far deeper perplexity was in store for him 
the very next day. 

Tle was just returning from an errand in high 
spirits (for he had that morning received a letter 
from Alice Graspington, assuring him of her un- 
alterable affection, and stating that Lord Heron- 
marsh had suddenly ceased his visits to her un- 
cle’s house), when he encountered his friend Mr. 
Stein, whom he had not seen for more than a 
fortnight. 

“Mr. Ravenscroft,” said the old man, as hum- 
bly as ever, ‘‘I have to go on ’Change to deliver 
a message, and I should be so very much obliged 
if you would kindly go with me. It will be just 
at the fullest now, and I should be knocked down 
at every turn if I went hunting for a man in that 
crowd alone. Would you mind ?” 

Most men of our hero’s age, bred in the habits 
and feelings of fashionable life, would have shud- 
dered at the thought of appearing arm in arm 
with such a scarecrow (for Stein was as badly 
dressed as ever) in so very public a place ; but 
not so Herbert Ravenscroft. It was enough for 
him to know that an old man needed help, and 
had appealed for it to him. ; 

«All right—come along !” cried he, heartily, 
drawing the old man’s threadbare sleeve through 
his own ; and into the Exchange they went, arm 
in arm. 

Scarcely had they gone half a dozen paces 
when Herbert became aware of an unusual stir 
and excitement in the throng around them, and 
saw to his great astonishment that the whole at- 
tention of the crowd was concentrated upon him- 
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self and his companion, while at every step he 
caught such remarks as the following : 

“Ts that really he?” 

“Indeed it is, and youre in luck to get a 
sight of him, for he hardly ever shows on ’Change 
now.” 

“‘Who’s the other man ? I wish J were in his 
place, for they must 
be mighty thick to 
walk arm in arm that 
way.” 

Meanwhile Stein 
had apparently failed 
in finding the man to 
whom he was to give 
his message, for they 
reached the opposite 
entrance without 
speaking to anyone. 
Here the old man 
thanked his young es- 
cort, and vanished as 
suddenly as if the 
earth had swallowed 
him. 

Scarcely had he dis- 
appeared when a 
large, stout, pompous 
man hurried up, in 
whom our hero recog- 
nized one of his 
father’s so-called 
<‘ friends,” at whose 
office he had applied 
for employment a few 
months before, with 
the sole result of be- 
ing promptly ordered 
off the premises. 

“* Delighted to meet 
you again, Mr. Rav- 
enscroft. Extremely 
unfortunate, wasn’t it 
that I had no vacancy 
when you applied to 
me the other day? I 
think I can meet 
your views now, if 
you will favor me 
with a call; Richard Ravenscroft’s son must not 
come to want!” 

“‘ Richard Ravenscroft’s son,” retorted Herbert, 
with a thrill of disgust that almost overpowered 
his amazement, ‘‘must come to very sore want 
indeed, Mr. Clutchit, before he ever asks help 
again from you!” 

«« Excuse me, sir—starting in business on your 
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own account, I presume,” said a sharp-faced, cun- 
ning-eyed man to our hero the next moment. 
“‘Any money you may require—most welcome— 
very reasonable terms.” 

And Ravenscroft felt a card pressed into his 
hand, which bore the name of a well-known firm, 
more famous for its success than for its honesty. 

“‘Have I suddenly 
come into a fortune, 
or been made a bank 
director, without 
knowing it ?” mut- 
tered Herbert; ‘‘or 
are they all mad to- 
gether? Hello! who’s 
this next ?” 

“This” was a clerk 
from the Graspington 
office, who had been 
openly insolent to him 
on the day of his dis- 
missal, as such creat- 
ures always are when 
they dare; but the 
young cad’s note was 
greatly changed now. 

““Mr. Ravenscroft, 
sir! I’m glad to ’ave 
the chance of beggin’ 
yer pardon for what I 
said t’other day. I 
daredn’t be civil to 
yer before the guv’- 
nor, you see—you 
know what he is—but 
I didn’t mean any 
harm, I didn’t in- 
deed !” 

“And what has 
happened since then 
to make you repent 
so suddenly, pray ?” 
asked our hero, whose 
contempt for the fel- 
low was checked by 
his eagerness to obtain 
some explanation of 
these perplexing mys- 
teries. 

‘‘What’s happened !” echoed the clerk, telling 
the truth for once in his life. ‘‘ Why, bless yer, 
sir, if we’d any of us known you were so thick 
with *tm” (jerking his thumb toward the spot 
where Stein had disappeared), ‘‘there’d have been 
nothin’ in the office good enough for yer. Why 
ever didn’t yer tell the guv’nor when he gave yer 
the sack ? Why, he’d have been down on his 
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knees to you, if he’d known yer for a man that 
could. walk on ’Change arm in arm with GoLp- 
STERN !” 

The last word came upon Herbert like a flash 
of lightning. Here was the explanation, with a 
vengeance : shabby old Stein, the threadbare of- 
fice messenger, was Heinrich Goldstern, the great 
financier and self-made millionaire, whose wealth, 
shrewdness and gigantic scale of operation were a 
proverb from the Caspian to the Atlantic ! 

«© And so,” thought our hero, ‘‘ I’ve been offer- 
ing to treat the third richest man in Europe to a 
halfpenny mug of coffee! Well, if I were to put 
all this in a book, who’d believe it ?” 


IV. 

On the following day Ravenscroft was sent 
again to Mr. Graspington’s office, which he found 
in a state of strange disorder. Several of the 
clerks were missing from their places, and the 
rest, instead of being at work as usual, were stand- 
ing whispering to each other, or glancing nerv- 
ously at the closed door of the inner office, into 
which Herbert, the moment he appeared, was 
ushered with a most obsequions bow by the young 
fellow who had accosted him on ’Change the day 
before. 

As our hero opened the door he heard a famil- 
iar voice say within : 

“© You resign, then, all claim to this young 
lady’s hand, on the specified conditions ?” 

“* Yes, I do,” growled the harsh tones of Lord 
Heronmarsh ; and Herbert, entering, beheld a 
very startling tableau. 

Alice Graspington was standing near the win- 
dow, with plain traces of recent tears upon her 
beautiful face. Ieronmarsh was sitting sulkily 
in a corner, with the half-cowed, half-ferocious 
look of a trapped beast of prey; and in the cen- 
tre of the room stood, with folded arms, the well- 
known figure in rusty black—shabby as ever, but 
now with a commanding air that contrasted very 
strikingly with the abject bearing of the once arro- 
gant Graspington, who sat facing him in a large 
chair. 

“*Good morning, Mr. Ravenscroft,” said Gold- 
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stern ; ‘I hope you pardon me the little trick I 
have played you. Before interfering in your af- 
fairs I wished to see for myself what you were 
made of, and you have more than satisfied me. 
Now, listen! This man ” (pointing to the crouch- 
ing figure in the chair) ‘ had a leading share in 
your father’s ruin, and it is for you to give him 
his deserts. I have traced out and brought up an 
old claim upon him (which he would never have 
paid while it was held by a friendless widow, too 
poor to pay for justice), and, as you see, I have 
transferred it from my name to your own. With 
that and his other liabilities you can crush him 
flat, and he deserves no better !” 

Then followed a dead silence, as if everyone 
were holding their breath to hear Ravenscroft’s 
decision. The young man’s eyes had flamed at 
the mention of the wrong done to his dead fa- 
ther ; but as he saw the fallen tyrant hide his 
face in his hands, like one awaiting a deathblow, 
Herbert’s stern look softened again. 

“It’s not my style,” said he, “to hit a man 
when he’s down. My father would have forgiven 
him, I know, if Ae had been here ; and if my fa- 
ther could forgive him, so can I.” 

And, tearing the formidable document in two, 
he flung it into the fireplace. 

Alice clasped her hands, and murmured, softly : 

“Well done, dear ; that was worthy of you !” 

Graspington sank back in his chair in a dead 
faint. 

The viscount growled savagely, as he slunk out 
of the room : 

“Cursed young fool! 
chance !” 

And Goldstern caught Herbert by both hands, 
and said, with unwonted emotion : 

*©God bless you, my brave boy—you are your 
father’s true son !” 

* * * * * * 

Graspington never recovered from that shock, 
and died a year later; but he lived long enough 
to see his niece become Mrs. Ravenscroft, and her 
husband reigning once more in Allondale Hall, 
where Mr. Goldstern is still a frequent and ever- 
welcome guest. 


I only wish Z’d the same 


By CHARLOTTE H. CourRSEN. 


NorTuHEAst of Innsbruck, and not far from 
Hall, lies the town of Jenbach, from which one 
now so easily ascends the hills by rail to the blue 
Achensee, a mountain lake 3,000 feet above the 
sea, and ringed with lofty mountains. 

We love to recall the ascent as we made it, on 
foot, by the old mountain road. We pass the 
iron works of Jenbach, and see the rosy-cheeked 
Jenbach children playing on the road. As we 
stop to watch their play one little fellow steals 
up to us and offers his hand, saying, ‘‘ Fiir Gott !” 
(For God !)—a simple-hearted greeting. Further 
on we meet other children, carrying down moss 
from the mountains. One boy, almost a baby, 
hides his face behind a great basket of moss, 
peeping shyly out, and murmuring, ‘‘’Utt ’Ott !” 
baby language for ‘‘ Griiss Gott!” As we mount 
we seem to be penetrating into the heart of the 
mountains. Their summits loom near us, forests 
stretch away on either hand, and to our left de- 
scends the rippling Kasbach. Overhead float 
pink clouds, messengers of a sunset that we can- 
not see. The refreshing air gives us new life and 
vigor. We meet the laden charcoal wagons com- 
ing down from the mountains above, and still we 
ascend until, having walked leisurely for about 
two hours, we approach the outposts of the lake 
settlements. A neat little white inn confronts 
us, on the facade of which are painted edelweiss 
and Alpine roses, with the inscription: ‘* Wel- 
come, O traveler! thou who hast climbed by the 
edge of the murmuring Kasbach.” 

A steamer facilitates intercourse between the. 


various settlements on the lake, at three of which, 
Scholastica, Seehof and Pertisau, are good hotels.; 


The spot most interesting from past and present 
associations is Pertisan. Here stands the Fiirst- 
enhaus, or Princes’ House, which is under the 
supervision of the Benedictines of Viecht. Its 
name is a relic of the time when, as Dr. Heinrich 


Noe tells us, the hunting horn resounded among. 


these mountains, and the princely hunters held 
court at their mountain lodges. 

To this life of the olden time, the same writer 
tells us, we owe the radius of magnificent Alpine 
paths which stretch away from Achensee in all 
directions before the eye of the eager tourist who 
has uttered, with the poet Bjérnson, a cry from 
the heart : 

““T wonder if I shall ever go 
Over the mountains high!” 


And the old-time chase is by no means ended. 
Still the hunters bear away to the great parks of 
deer and chamois. In the district belonging to 
the Duke of Coburg alone are more than eight 
thousand chamois. 

* * * * * * 

From Pertisau we drove one day to an Alm, one 
of the upland meadows where the occupations of 
dairy work and of pasturing cattle are combined. 
The Alm looked very dreary then, as the Senn- 
hiitten, or huts, were ail deserted, the herds and 
their keepers having gone higher up the mount- 
ains. We saw a narrow meadow closed in by high 
mountains, along the rugged sides of which the 
remains of avalanches extended close to our feet. 
The huts, of unpainted wood, are dark from stress 
of time and weather. They stand in asmall group 
of only six or seven, but even here is seen a crude 
attempt at decoration. Carved wooden crucifixes 
are hung over the doors, and the large wooden 
spout for the common water supply is in the form 
of an animal’s head: Dreary as the spot appeared 
to us, it is no doubt gay enough in early summer, 
when inhabited, for the people have so much 
vitality, and power to brighten their surround- 
ings. 

* * * * * * 

It was at the Fiirstenhaus that we formed the 
plan of taking our long-wished-for trip to the 
Bavarian Highlands. We sat one evening under 
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the trees beside the lake. The air was soft and 
clear ; on the lake little boats drifted lightly to 
and fro, hung with bright-colored lanterns, and 
the stringed instruments of the band wafted 
out melodies from Italian operas, to the perfect 
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rhythm of which our thoughts went floating far 
beyond this fairy scene, and scaled the summits 
of the great Alps that barred us from Bavaria. 

Enough! On the following day Achensee, with 
all its attractions, was given its due place in mem- 
ory, and we returned to Innsbruck, taking the 
train for Imst, Tyrol, to the northwest, and in 
the Upper Inn Valley. We passed the quaint 
agricultural village of Zirl ; Telfs, with its church 
of contrasting towers; and Stams, with its old 
convent built by Elizabeth, the mother of Con- 
radin the Fair, last of the Hohenstaufen race. 
Elizabeth, being a widow, had married Mein- 
hard II., Count of Tyrol. 

From Imst we drove to Nassereit, and alighted 
at the Post Inn, where we were well entertained, 
and where we took great pleasure in the old fam- 
ily furniture, engravings, needlework, and so on, 
with which the rooms are fitted up. We were 
now away from all railroads, in a most quaint 
little town surrounded by beautiful mountain 
scenery. -At dusk the diligence came in from the 
north, and we, standing by the window, heard 
for the first time a post horn announcing with a 
pathetic melody the approach of travelers. 

The next morning we took a carriage to drive 
over the famous Fern Pass to Lermoos. It was 
down this wildly beautiful road that poor King 
Louis II. of Bavaria would fly, swift as an arrow, 
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even though his horse might fall dead by the way. 
On winter moonlight nights he would glide along 
in his gilded sleigh. At Fernstein we stopped to 
see the inn where he used to stay—a plain abode 
throughout, one thinks at first sight, feeling 
greatly surprised when the King’s two rooms are 
shown, fitted up with crimson and blue, much 


gilding .and delicate porcelain. Mountains and 
forests surround lovely little Fernstein, and very 
near runs a broad stream encircling a wooded hill 
on which stands a ruined castle. 

Driving on, we reached at noon the Inn of the 
Three Moors, in Lermoos, and saw the sign pro- 
jecting over the doorway—three wooden figures a 
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foot high, swarthy, and dressed in gilded, sparse 
garments. Here we were ushered into a cozy din- 
ing room, long and low, with an old grand piano 
near the bookcase by one of the windows, and 
farther back in the room a fire burning in the 
green porcelain stove to warm the wayfarers 
chilled by the September snow now falling on 
the mountains. The storm kept us within doors, 
and we had time to examine the interesting old 
paintings from the Convent of Stams, bought by 
the father of the present host during the Bava- 
rian occupation of Tyrol, when the convent was 
temporarily suppressed. In the convent stood 
twelve finely carved wooden figures of Moors, al- 
most life-sized, two of which were brought to this 
inn. The ten remaining ones have disappeared. 

Having spent the night at Lermoos, we started 
the next morning with the diligence for Reutte. 
The clouds of the previous day had rolled away, 
and the sun shorfe upon a grand mountain land- 
scape whitened with snow and brightened by the 
rain. Reutte is a curious old town, the houses. 
being built along a very irregular street line, now 
advancing, now receding, as though saying, “‘ We 
will be conventional to a-certain degree, but you’ 
must not be surprised if we display some of our. 
individual traits.” There are strangely painted 
houses in the town, and one of them is a perfect 
little gem, two stories high, and covered with 
paintings which harmonize in color. The whole 
facade is rosy and bright, and one is struck with 
the noble religious designs which are supplemented 
by others—a peacock, for instance—while at the 
side of the oriel window is painted a bird in a 
cage. 

And now we were on the eve of approaching 
the castles of King Louis, ‘‘ the Unfortunate,” as 
we were fain to call him. At an early hour on 
the following morning we procured a carriage 
and started for the Castles Hohenschwangau and 
Neuschwanstein, in Bavaria. Our road ran first 
through the picturesque old town of Fiissen, Ba- 
varia, and then along the winding shore of the 
green Plan Lake, shut in by mountains. At a 
little inn, the Forelle, by the side of the lake, we 
stopped for trout and coffee, and then drove rap- 
idly on, approaching once more the dividing line 
between Bavaria and Tyrol. Here an unpretend- 
ing monument is seen, which commemorates the 
action of Bavaria in securing the unity of modern 
Germany, an action due to the unselfish and far- 
seeing policy of King Louis IT. 

At last, while I was gazing off at the mount- 
ains, M. F. exclaimed, ‘‘ Look!” and there on 
the mountain side before us towered the lofty, 
graceful granite Castle of Neuschwanstein, built 
and decorated under the direction of poor King 
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Louis, though not even then quite finished. The 
architectural designs were made by the architect 
Jank. Althongh so huge and massive, it rests 
with a swanlike grace against the background of 
forest, or seems to float like a swan when, from 
the bridge that spans the deep ravine behind it, 
one sees it against a background of sky, with the 
broad green plain far below. After an ascent of 
about twenty minutes through the woods we en- 
tered the castle and were shown through it. The 
whole interior is ablaze with frescoes by Hanschild, 
Aigner, and other artists; romantic in the highest 
degree—a storehouse of modern German art and 
ancient German literature. Here Siegfried kills 
the dragon, and all the wild history of the Nibe- 
lungen is enacted on the walls. Over an arched 
window which opens to forest and plain Kriem- 
hild holds out to Siegfried the cup of forgetful- 
ness. A strange look ison Siegfried’s face, as 
though he were saying, ‘‘ Shall I truly forget, and 
what will it be, to forget ?” In each room, with its 
own especial use and architectural beauty, there 
is some story. One pauses with a thrill of inter- 
est in the room of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
or lingers lovingly where Parsifal kneels in the 
silent grotto. Over the altar burns'a ruby light, 
and a black-cowled hermit enlightens the soul of 
Parsifal. eS 4s 

Of all the rooms in the castle, the throne room 
is, of course, the most gorgeous; a glory of mo- 
saic, gold, lapis lazuli and frescoes of saints. 

In the word Schwan, or swan, are reflected the 
stories of the Swan Province, and of Lohengrin, 
with the other Swan Knights. All these old 
legends seem wound up with these possessions of 
the Bavarian royal family, and the symbol of a 
swan is seen everywhere—on furniture, vases, 
writing materials, wherever it can be used. 

Leaving the castle, we descended the hill, dined 
under the trees at the Alpen Rose Inn, and in the 
afternoon walked to the older and less imposing 
Castle of Hohenschwangau, which stands not far 
from the other, on a lower level. This castle was 
built by King Maximilian II., father of the late 
King Louis II., on the site and in the style of 
an old castle with memories of Guelphs, Hohen- 
staufens and Wittelsbachers. It is of a soft buff 
color. One ascends to it a short distance through 
the woods, passing then under an arched gateway 
and entering the medieval courtyard. Such a 
pretty picture was formed by this sunny court- 
yard of the olden time: the vine-wreathed gate- 
way, the fountain in the stone wall, the stone 
seats, and again an archway with steps beyond, 
looking far down upon the lakes below. In this 
courtyard we were allowed to wait and see the 
Queen Mother, who was then living at Hohen- 
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schwanzau, and drove every afternoon at three 
o’clock. <A broad flight of steps leads down from 
the ‘‘ vine-embowered castle,” but ‘her majesty” 
approached from the garden. She and her ladies 
in waiting bowed to us as they passed, then en- 
tered their carriages and drove away. We were 
struck with the calm, sweet expression of the 
Queen Mother’s face, which seemed to bear no 
trace of the storms which had devastated her life. 
Her dress was black and extremely simple, such 
as she had adopted on entering the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and Heraung herself to a life of 
Church interests. 

The inscription over the entrance doorway of 
Hohenschwangau takes the traveler at once from 
the ordinary routine of life into a realm of rest- 
ful fancy : 


‘* Now welcome, wihaiee, ladies fair ; 
Let sorrow flee away ; 

Let poetry beguile your soul, 
And charm your life to-day.” 


The interior of thé castle is adorned with fres- 
coes by Ruben, Adam, Scherichzer and other art- 
ists, and shows us Charlemagne, Theodoric the 
Goth, Autharis the Lombard, Lohengrin; nor 
only warlike heroes, but also the charms of Ger- 
man home life. 

The family pictures and relics are most inter- 
‘esting, and on the bookshelves we saw books that 
we longed to read, for they contained the legends 
and histories of the Swan Knights and other war- 
riors, being the pendant text to the great picture 
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book that lay open to us on the walls. Hohen- 
schwangau once belonged to the Minnesinger Hil- 
tibold. Karl Stieler, the German poet, tells us how 
Hiltibold once sang, looking down upon the 
dreamy lakes and forests : 


“On the hilltop, vine-embowered, 
Golden harp tones sound apart, 

And Herr Hiltibold is singing : 
‘Solitude, how sweet thou art! 


‘©All the four winds of the heavens, f 
Rough and gentle, cross my heart; 
In the forest, by the waters,’ 
Solitude, how sweet thou art! i 


‘¢ «Through the azure skies above me 
Does a wild swan southward dart, 
But to me my home is dearer— 
Solitude, how sweet thou art!’” 


And now, having finished this part of our pil- 
grimage, we returned to Reutte, engaging the 
same driver to take us the next day to the Castle 
of Linderhof, in Bavaria. On the way back to 
Reutte we stopped in Fiissen to see the old castle, 
and the church, which is devoted to the memory 
of St. Magnus. A statue of this saint near the 
church represents him dressed as a monk, and in 
the act of slaying a dragon. We asked our driver 
if St. Magnus killed a dragon. “Ja, mein 
Gott !” he replied ; ‘‘so they say.” And then 
he showed us, farther on the road, the spot 
where St. Magnus is said to have crossed the 
River Lech at a single bound. ‘Is St; Magnus 
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said to have lived here ?” we asked. 
was the answer, ‘‘he did live here.” 

On the following morning we drove, as we had 
planned, to the Castle of Linderhof. This castle 
was built under the direction of King Louis II., 
and designed, in rococo: style, by Dollmann. It 
is exquisitely beautiful, rich and dainty. With- 
out possessing quite the artistic value of Neu- 
schwanstein and Hohenschwangau, or the his- 
torical associations of the latter, it charms one 
with its gardens and grottoes, its tapestries, 
carved and gilded woodwork, delicate pastels, 
and so forth. 

We dined at a cozy little inn near the castle, 
and then made an exchange of conveyances in 
order to drive to Télz, in Bavaria, where we in- 
tended to spend the night. Our road now lay 
mainly through the level country of Bavaria, but 
before we left the hilly region we passed within 
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sight of a little village half 
hidden among the hills. Our 
driver, raising his whip, 
pointed toward it, saying: 
“There is Oberammergau !” 
Like a dream faded away the 
little church tower that rose 
above a wooded hill, and with 
it was lost our only view of 
this village of unique renown. 
Soon after we passed close to 
the old Ettal Church and 
Monastery. The monastery 
was founded in 1330 by Louis 
the Bavarian, Emperor of 
Germany, on the occasion, it 
is said, of his bringing from 
Italy an image of the Virgin 
which had been miraculously 
bestowed upon him. Since 
the suppression of the Mon- 
-astery of Ettal, in 1803, the 
building has been used partly 
as a brewery, and in this re- 
spect the occupation of the 
former monks has not been 
entirely disregarded, for they 
were famous brewers. Over 
one of the doorways there 
still remains an old inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘God bless the beer of 
Ettal !” 

The church is a handsome 
one, curiously built in two cir- 
cular parts, which are richly 
painted and gilded within. In 
the vestibule hangs a rhymed 
inscription relating the Ettal 
legend. A play has been written by Pastor Dai- 
senberger, of Oberammergau, called ‘‘ The Found- 
ing of Ettal,” and it is often acted by the people 
of Oberammergau. 

Down the great Ettal Hill we preferred to walk, 
and passed on the way the simple monument 
erected to a stonemason who was killed here by 
the falling of a statue of St. John which he was 
transporting to Oberammergan, part of a Christus 
group which had been presented to the village by 
King Louis II. 

And now, again in the carriage, and on past 
the Bavarian grain fields, where women were 
binding up sheaves. Many a handsome face 
looked out at us from under the becoming red 
kerchief which the women here wear over the 
head, and many a friendly “‘ Griiss Gott !” cheered 
us on our way. 

Twice we stopped for rest, the second time at a 
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small and not very interest- 
ing village. Here, at one 
of the inns, we drank coffee 
and read a little pamphlet 
describing some of the in- 
undations which had lately 
devastated parts of the 
country. We were think- 
ing gladly of continuing our 
journey, when our driver 
suddenly entered the room 
with the information that 
the road just beyond was 
flooded, and that it would 
be dangerous if not impos- 
sible for us to continue our 
journey at such a late hour 
in the afternoon. M. F. and 
I looked mournfully at 
each other, scarcely thank- 


ful enough to have found shelter for the night. . 


“Oh, the idea!” exclaimed M. F. ‘A place I 
never heard of in my life!” I laughed, and re- 
minded her that neither of us knew the name of 
it as yet. On inquiry it proved to have been en- 
‘dowed with the name of Sindelsdorf. By way of 
raising our spirits, we proposed taking a walk, 
but just then the Aed/nerin entered with the 
news that a cow had gone mad in the village and 
was throwing people down, having already broken 
a man’s foot. With the reflection that Sindels- 
dorf seemed to be a lively little place, we decided 
to remain within doors. After an excellent sup- 
per we were shown to our rooms, which proved 
to be extremely nice ones. They opened from 
the dancing floor upstairs, and we were ushered 
to them by an odd little procession: an old 
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woman carrying a jug of water, a little girl carry- 
ing a candle, and a smaller girl a mug of beer, 
which latter, however, was not for us. One of 
our apartments was large and well furnished ; in 
one corner stood a cabinet containing the family 
china, some good engravings hung on the wills, 
and a chromo of King Louis “the Unfortunate ” 
looked down at us over the sofa. We slept pro- 
foundly, rising at six o’clock the next morning to 
see the distant snow-covered mountains gleaming 
in the early light. Coffee was rapidly prepared, 
the horses were harnessed, and we were soon on 
our way to Télz once more, taking a longer route 
than we had at first intended, in order to avoid 
the inundated region. It was.a fine bright morn- 
ing, and after a charming drive of several hours 
we came in sight of Télz perched in medieval 
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picturesqueness on the River Isar. Although a 
large and flourishing town, full of foreigners and 
of modern shops, it still retains its old outlines, 
and in the principal street still stands the bronze 
statue of the Golden Knight, who fought in a 
tournament with Kaiser Max, the Last Knight. 

We were traveling eustward and southward 
with the view of re-entering ‘l'yrol near Acheusee. 
At Télz we had come once more to the railroad, 
with its elements of progress, and by its aid to 
Gmund, and then that of a carriage, we reached 
the bright and beautiful village of Tegernsee, on 
the lake which bears the same name and is ‘‘old 
in story.” 

Again among the mountains! Forests on for- 
ests, and Alps on Alps, as we drove onward! We 
stopped to dine at Kreuth, a fashionable mount- 
ain health resort surrounded by silent forests, and 
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then drove on through this grand region ‘hour 
after hour, uttering an exclamation of delight as 
the boundary was passed and our Tyrolean mount- 
ains loomed in sight once more. 

We reached the lovely Achen Valley, and fol- 
lowed up the course of the jblue;River Ache that 
came foaming toward us. Passing.through Achen- 
kirchen, a village of pretty houses and churches 
spread out along this mountain river, we reached 
the very source of the stream as it sweeps smoothly 
and swiftly out of the lake. 

The sun had set, the twilight was ended ; there 
lay the lake spread once more before us. The 
lights of welcome twinkled here and there on the 
shore, the stars shone above the mountains. We 
had traveled in a circle from Achensce to Achen- 
see, and had accomplished our trip to the Bava- 
rian Highlands. 


DAFFODIL DAYS. 


By ETHEL Hatron. 


SILvER arrows flash down the river, 
The sunshine laughs thro’ tears, 
And every leaf of the ash tree quivers, 

A jewel in its ears. 
The days had been dark and dreary, 
The winds had been bleak and cold, 
But 7-day came down like a fairy 
Crowned with a crown of gold. 


So I have laid all my sorrow 

In the lups of the sad days done, 
For why should I fear a morrow 

That God crowns with His sun? 
And now, tho’ the trees are leafless 

And the winds of March sweep cold, 
See, from the bleak earth risen, 

Flash a thousand stars of gold! 


For the stars of heaven shine larger 
Where southern flowers sleep furled ; 
And the eyes of heaven bend closer south 

Than anywhere in the world. 

So all thro’ the nights of summer 
The beautiful stars shone down, 
Till the earth drank in their shadows 

Deep thro’ the grassy mound. 


And now when the trees are leafless — 
! And the flowerless days grow drear, 
They Spring from their hiding places, 
And the daffodil days are here. 
And the cup in the gold star shining, 
Filled up to the brim with dew, 
Is the star God sent from heaven, 
And the cup Christ drained for you. 


While the star, like His radiant promise, 
Surrounds the cup of dew, 

To show that the teardrops in it 
Are given from heaven too. 


A TRAGEDY. 


By KATHERINE STRICKLAND. 


Tr began simply enough. The commonplace ma- 
terials of a woman in a carriage, an incompetent 
coachman, frightened horses, a cool, courageous 
youth, were all there, just as they have so often 
served the novelist’s turn. ~‘‘ Come with me to 
my hotel,” said the beaatiful Russian princess, 


imperiously, and the youth entered the carriage 
and was driven —he neither knew nor cared 
whither, for the golden hair and brown eyes and 
sweet, red mouth of the princess had bewitched 
him, as in the fairy tales of his childhood. 


Few words. were spoken as they drove. The 
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danger had been great and the woman’s nerves 
were yet slightly tremulous, althongh she had 
not for a moment showed fear. But though she 
said little she studied the face before her with 
such interest as one may give to the man who 
saves one’s life. 

The man ? Nay, Dart Hilton was hardly that. 
The princess saw a handsome boy of nineteen, 
with long-lashed violet eyes and just a narrow 
line of golden mustache above the curved upper 
lip. Soft rings of light-brown hair clung to a 
perfectly shaped head. He recalled the Antinous 
to the woman who watched him from time to 
time. Even the melancholy of the storied face 
was suggested in the living. 

The hotel reached, the princess motioned Hil- 
ton to a small room that seemed like the nest of 
some tropical bird, in its soft luxuriance. ‘‘ Wait 
for me there,” she said, and he waited as one may 
wait in a dream—unconscious of time and space. 
The boy was more inexperienced than most boys 
of his age, for much of his short life had been 
spent on a secluded estate in a Massachusetts vil- 
lage with a widowed mother. There he dreamed 
of art and studied nature. Losing his mother, 
he found the home gone to creditors and only a 
small income left. But it was enough to fulfill 
his dream. He went to Paris to become an artist. 

He stood there, recalling every line of the lovely 
face that had smiled upon him, until the princess 
entered. She extended her hand with a smile so 
winning that he dropped involuntarily on one 
knee and kissed the beautiful fingers, although 
he was only a shy American boy unused to courtly 
ways and woman’s smiles. 

_ Who are you ?” the princess asked, in a tone 
that was almost a caress. 

“‘An American studying art, princess,” he an- 
swered, sinking to a seat on the footstool beside 
her. 

“You saved my life: how shall I enrich 
yours ? Tell me what I can do for you ?” for, 
strangely enough, this woman who owned mines 
and yearly spent and gave away fortunes, al- 
though unerring instinct told her the boy before 
her was poor and struggling, felt the impossibil- 
ity of offering him money. 

“Yes, princess. I saved your life, perhaps, 
and the. memory of that will enrich mine always. 
You can give me nothing better.” 

“Boy, when did you learn a courtier’s speech ?” 
she asked, smiling. ‘‘ But I leave Paris to-night, 
and may never see you again. I wish you to have 
something more tangible than a memory—some- 
thing that may say to you, as often as you see it, 
that you were once a god: you gave life !—some- 
thing that may keep the face of the woman you 
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saved in your remembrance. 
room and choose.” 

Dart Hilton turned his eyes from the face that 
bent above him. A small table stood near, and 
over its side hung a few beads ofarosary. He 
touched it. 

“‘You have prayed—with this ? Then may I 
have it ?” he said. 

He was of Puritan descent and training, but 
the artistic temperament was stronger than either, 
and the picture that rose in his mind of this 
lovely woman devoutly murmuring her prayers 
as her white fingers caressed the odorous beads 
appealed to all the mysticism that underlies every 
truly artistic temperament. 

A soft smile crept into the eyes of the princess. 
She, too, was an artist and appreciated the deli- 
cate sentiment that prompted the choice. She 
had become strangely interested in this boy with 
unworldly violet eyes, who was evidently unac- 
customed to polished society, yet uttered graceful 
speeches as if his lips were trained to them. 

She lifted the rosary and touched it with her 
lips. 

“Tt is yours,” she said. ‘* Remember always 
that every prayer it symbolized is a prayer for 
your happiness.” 

And then she asked him of his life, his hopes 
and his ideals, and he found himself telling her 
the story of his inmost soul as he had revealed it 
to no other; while she listened with an interest 
unfeigned and deep to the frank, ardent words of 
the boy. 

At last she said: gene 

“You must gonow. The Austrian Minister is 
coming this afternoon, and I must be at liberty. 
Iam sorry that this is our last meeting. Fare- 
well !” 

She would have risen, but the student remained 
seated upon the footstool at her feet, and did not 
release the hands she had suffered him to hold 
throughout the interview. He looked into her 
eyes with an expression so full of unconscious ap- 
peal and adoration, that, yielding to an impulse 
she did not stop to analyze, the princess leaned 
forward and touched his lips with hers. 

“Ts that what you would ask ?” she whispered. 

In an instant his arms encircled her—he drew 
her face again to his. Once more their lips met, 
and the princess could feel the tremor of his as 
they sank into the red softness of her own. For 
a moment she yielded without thought of resist- 
ance. An instant longer he held her, then re- 
laxed his grasp, and, shivering as if with cold, 
dropped his head upon her lap. 

Instead of the indignant words that she meant 
to speak, the princess involuntarily uttered : 


Look about the 
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“Who taught you to kiss—like that ?” 

Without lifting his head, the boy answered : 

* You! I did not know that such kisses 
could be!’ Then suddenly looking into her eyes, 
he asked ina tone that was hardly more than a 
breath, as he again took her hands: ‘ What 
sweet poison is on your lips, princess? You tell 
me to leave you. Give me back my soul before 
I go!” 

At the sight of the white, troubled face, the 
frank young eyes shadowed by pain, the princess 
felt a pang of self-reproach. She laid her hand 
on his head with a gentle touch, and said, softly : 

«* You have been dreaming. Awake !” 

“No,” he answered ; ‘‘ I was asleep. You have 
awakened me, and you cannot bid me sleep again. 
I came to you—a boy. I leave you—a man. And 
my manhood begins with despair for its compan- 
ion. Your lips have taught me the sweetness that 
life might have, at the moment that they say 
‘Farewell ” 

A sad little smile flitted over the face of the 
princess as she responded : 

“Tt is a reversal of the old fairy tale of the 
sleeping princess that you tell me.” 

“* Yes,” said Dart Hilton, but no smile accom- 
panied his words. ‘‘ The princess has awakened 
the man.” Then, rising suddenly, he looked 
down upon her from the height of his tall young 
form, and asked, softly, slowly : ‘“‘ What are you 
going to do with me ?” 

The princess started violently. What was she 
going to do with him? How dared he assume 
the right to put such a question in such a way ? 
His life was not hers to dispose of. Two hours 
before his very existence was unknown to her. 
She, too, rose, and would have given utterance to 
some such words, but even as her lips opened to 
- speak she faltered, for in her heart she knew that 
in submitting to his kiss she had given him the 
right to speak as he did, and she, the woman of 
thirty-five, who had laughed at the love of royal 
dukes and gray ambassadors, lowered her eyes in 
silence before this beardless, unknown boy. 

Tall as she was—for Tennyson’s line, ‘A daugh- 
ter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely 
fair !” might have been written of her—Dart Hil- 
ton towered above her by head and shoulders, as 
they stood side by side. He put his arm around 
her, and, with his lips on her fair hair, he 
breathed : 

“What are you going to do with me, my prin- 
cess ?” 

And she knew that the title was not any ac- 
knowledgment of her rank. She felt that to 
him at that moment she was only the woman he 
loved, and all distinctions of rank were forgotten, 
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An instant they stood thus, in silence ; then 
she spoke: 

“IT cau do nothing. This must be our last 
meeting. Be strong and manly. Let me hear of 
you as a great artist—and a noble man. I cannot 
ask you to forget me, but remember only that I 
prayed for your happiness and success. You must 
not stay longer. Again, farewell !” 

“You tell me to become a great artist,” he 
said, impctuously. ‘Give me an object and I 
can be anything. Only tell me that when I have 
won fame I may lay it at your feet !” 

A smile that was not all amusement came to 
the face of the princess as she answered, gently : 

“Foolish boy! putting every other considera- 
tion—and there are many—out of the question, 
you fail to realize that I am many years older 
than you, and when you are still a young man I 


shall be fast becoming an old woman !” 


‘‘What do years matter? You may be older 
than I now, but I shall soon overtake you. I am 
five years older than when I entered your house, 
already,” he said, eagerly. 

But the smile faded from the eyes of the prin- 
cess, and she said, with almost stern decision : 

‘‘The last moment has come. We may meet 
years hence when you have forgotten, but now 
go!” Then, putting the rosary into his hand, she 
turned away. 

Dart Ifilton did not speak again, but moved 
slowly to the door, and pushing the heavy dra- 
peries aside, went out mechanically, like one 
walking in a dream. 

The princess sank into an armchair and gazed 
at the neglected logs in the fireplace, that gave 
out a feeble glow. Ina few moments she spoke, 
half aloud : 

“‘ What does it mean ? I might have taken him 
to Russia and made his fortune. But no! when 
aman has once been permitted to kiss a woman 
she is powerless to prevent him afterward, and 
the boy of nineteen reached his manhood in a 
mighty bound! Yes, it was wiser to send him 
away.” 

‘*His excellency the ambassador,” was an- 
nounced at this moment, and the princess was 
once more the stately lady of the sa/on and court. 

Dart- Hilton went back to the little garret in 
the Latin Quartier in which he lived, and packed 
his knapsack. His chum and roommate, Bert 
Merrill, asked where he was going, and received 
for reply a terse ‘To the devil!” which so sur- 
prised him that he could find no words for further 
questioning. 

Early in the morning Dart set off without a 
word. His friend saw that something was men- 
tally wrong, but there was a strange look in the 
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boy’s face, a curiously aged expression, that kept 
him from even attempting to learn what it was. 
For six months no one knew anything of him, 
then Hilton reappeared as suddenly as he had 
gone. Once more he went regularly to the 
atelier ; once more he joined in the jolly little 
suppers in the lodging rooms of the ‘‘ boys”; but 
no one asked more than once where he had been, 
and no one ever knew. It was known that one 
inquisitive fellow student who said, ‘‘Oh, come 
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tion” from the juries of the Salon, and Hilton 
began to feel some of the satisfaction that is the 
best reward of faithful work. 

He was singularly alone, having hardly a rela- 
tive, and had kept aloof from close companion- 
ship with his fellow artists, but in the new warmth 
of the friendly congratulations and sincere govd 
will that met his success’ he was beginning to 
enter again into the gayety that once marked his 
disposition and won him friends, when one day 
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now, old chap, tell us where you’ve been these six 
months,” was briefly answered, ‘In hell !” and 
there the queries stopped. But it was generally 
acknowledged that Dart Hilton looked ten years 
older than on the morning he went away. 

So time went on. Hilton worked hard, and suc- 
cess began to come. [lis pictures were accepted 
in the Salon, and not always ‘‘skied.” People be- 
gan to predict that he would soon be placed on 
the roll of successful American artists. Orders 
came in from the dealers and “honorable men- 
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a carriage passed him, and in it he saw—the Rus- 
sian princess. She saw him also, for his great 
height lifted him above the crowd, and—who 
knows ?—his intent gaze may have won her glance. 
She beckoned slightly to him, and spoke a word 
to her coachman. In an instant the artist was 
beside her carriage. 

“<Ts it well ?” she asked, with a kind smile. 

“*May I see you—just once ?” was all his en- 
swer, 

“* At five o’clock,” she said. 
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He lifted his hat, bent low and found his way 
out of the whirl of vehicles. 

Regardless of passers-by, he stood aside and 
looked at her as she was slowly driven away. The 
six years that had made him a man had brought 
no change to her. The faultless complexion was 
pure as ever, the eyes as brilliant, the hair as 
golden and abundant. He looked at his watch. 
It was almost five; he had just time to reach her 
hotel, on foot. 

He was admitted to the little sitting room, that 
was rather a boudoir, so well remembered. In a 
moment the princess entered. She extended her 
hand, and would have spoken a graciously con- 
ventional greeting, but the dumb passion that 
shone in his eyes silenced her. 

“Thank God, I see yon again !” he said. 

‘‘Then you have not forgotten ?” she asked, 
gently, realizing in an instant that she could 
have said nothing more unwise, for he impulsively 
replied : 

‘‘T have lived over every moment in which we 
were together, day after day! I have hungered 
and thirsted for the sight of you. Your kisses 
have lived on my lips as your face is imprinted on 
my heart. Oh, my princess, forgive me! but I 
am mad with love of you !” 

The words rushed from his lips like a torrent, 
and as he ceased he lifted her hands to cover them 
with passionate kisses. 

“You must not! I was wrong to let you 
come. This folly must be forgotten. I cannot 
be harsh with you, as I ought, because I do not 
forget that I owe my life to you; but you speak 
truly—your words are madness !” 

“Then you utterly refuse to let me love you ?” 
asked the man. ‘I do not ask more than that. 
Only allow me to love yon—to see you sometimes ! 
I swear that I will not trouble you. I will not ask 
a word of tenderness in return. Why should you 
refuse me this ?” 

The princess stood irresolute. In spite of her- 
self she was moved by the superb beauty of the 
man and the agony of entreaty in his face. She 
did not really mean to yield, but hesitated to find 
the gentlest way in which to express her dis- 
missal—and yet, might it not be possible to curb 
his devotion while retaining his friendship ? She 
felt his eyes upon her in the half-light of the 
room, and almost against her will looked up at 
him. He saw the irresolution in her face, and, 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, clasped her 
in his arms. 

When he released her he said : 

“Now give me my sentence. I have behaved 
like a brute, I know, but if I must lose you, at 
least I shall have the memory of this moment— 
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the memory of your kiss. But oh, my darling, 
let me stay !” 

“It is more than ever impossible,” she said. 
‘*T join my husband in Russia next week.” 

“* Your—husband !” Hilton muttered, looking 
at her with wide, blank eyes. ‘‘Good God! I 
did not think of that.” 

And it was even so. Their spheres had been so 
widely apart that he knew nothing of her life, 
and, strangely enough, it had never occurred to 
him that she might be married. 

‘‘Then my love is a dishonor to you! No ”— 
with sudden passion —‘‘never that; but to tell 
you of it, that is dishonoring. Oh, my God !” 

He turned to go, and the princess made no at- 
tempt to detain him. 

He went blindly into the street. How he 
reached his room he never knew. How he went 
through the days that followed he could not have 
told. At last his friends begged him to go away. 
A change of scene would benefit him, they said. 
And, blindly still, he obeyed them, and went far 
from Paris into a little village of the Pyrenees. 
There he settled down to work, and tried to over- 
live the dumb devil of pain that possessed him. 

One day the little peasant girl who was his 
model for the time came to him with her voice 
broken by sobs, her eyes dim and red with weep- 
ing. Kindly he asked her what troubled her. 

“Oh, m’sieu,” she cried, ‘‘he is dead — my 
father! I know not where to go. How shall I 
now live ? There is no money; I have of rela- 
tions not one.” 

“Do not worry. I will think about it and 
plan for you,” the artist said. 

‘* Ah, the good curé told me that le bon Dieu 
would care for me, and if you help.me I shall 
know that it is true. May I not keep your house 
for you? I can cook and sew!” the girl ex- 
claimed, artlessly. 

As Hilton worked that day his thoughts were 
less on his own troubles than had been the case 
in many weeks. The helplessness of the child— 
for she was only seventeen—touched him deeply, 
but he was perplexed by the situation. Her sug- 
gestion that she might be his housekeeper was, 
of course, out of the question—except, came the 
thought, as his wife. He started in horror as the 
idea first presented itself, but it remained per- 
sistently. At last he began tH say to himself: 
‘“Why not ? What has life for me? I can lead 
a peaceful existence here as well as anywhere. 
After all, why not ?” 

And so it came about. The peasant girl was 
first breathless with incredulous astonishment, 
then wild with joy. That this magnificent blond 
demigod should marry her seemed too great hap- 
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piness to be believed, but she accepted it thank- 
fully. 

For two years they lived in the little village. 
Hilton sent his pictures to Paris, where some- 
times they sold, sometimes not. He did not much 
care. On his small income they lived without dif- 
ticulty. 

But one day a letter came from his lawyer in 
Boston, telling of the failure of the banking 
house in which his money was invested, and ad- 
vising him to visit America in order to protect 
his interests. 

Hilton was glad of an excuse to get away, for 
existence was becoming intolerably irksome. He 
had long before realized that he had made a mis- 
take in assuming so close a tie to one who was 
wholly unfitted by nature and education to be his 
life companion. Even the baby that came to 
them failed to strengthen the unequal union. 

They came to America. The money was hope- 
lessly gone, and Dart Hilton found himself de- 
pendent on the sale of his pictures for the means 
of subsistence. But pictures do not sell readily 
in Boston, and Hilton was not of a nature to 
make other than an artistic effort to attract no- 
tice. He had no personal friends in the city, and 
was too proud to search out family friends in his 
poverty. 

So the struggle began. The little wife pined 
in the unaccustomed atmosphere ; the baby grew 
pale and ill. Wine and medicine were daily ne- 
cessities. Desperately the artist fought, but day 
by day the difficulties increased. Pictures worth 
thousands of dollars stood with their faces to the 
wall in pawnbrokers’ shops, and no money came 
to redeem them. 

It chanced one day that Dart Hilton saw a 
newspaper paragraph on life insurance. Without 
any very definite idea in his mind he went to the 
oftice of the company advertising and announced 
his desire to take out a policy for ten thousand 
dollars. He found that over one hundred dol- 
lars were necessary to secure the insurance, and 
left the office dismayed. 

What was to be done? He musé get the money. 
He did not stop to analyze his proceedings ; he 
only knew that he would move heaven and earth 
to get that policy. A sudden thonght struck him, 
and going to one of the pawnbrokers who held 
his pictures, he offered to sell two outright for 
two hundred dollars. Ignorant as the dealer was, 
he knew that the pictures were worth easily four 
times the sum, and with many protestations paid 
the money. 
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In a very few days the business was concluded, 
and Mrs. Dart Hilton held a policy of insurance 
on her husband’s life for the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 

The money that remained after paying the pre- 
miums was carefully treasured, and a sale of two 
small pictures added materially to the scanty re- 
sources of the artist, so that for a time he felt al- 
most hopeful. But the privations of months were 
telling on his strength; his rest was broken by 
attendance on his wife and child. He could no 
longer paint with the old inspiration, and fre- 
quent and severe headaches visited him. He 
began to take morphine for relief, and became 
well known at the drug store on the corner. And 
the few dollars melted away one by one. 

A day came on which he found himself so 
nearly penniless that the necessary bread and 
milk would exhaust his little stock. He looked 
around him. One by one the dainty trifles that 
seemed a part of his studio had disappeared—sold 
or pawned. A few unmounted canvases were 
tacked on the walls, some sketches of his own, 
some exchanged with brother artists in the happy 
days when he studied in a Paris atelier, or tramped 
through the French provinces with a song on his 
lips and a knapsack on his back. 

In a corner, on a plain board easel, stood a copy 
of the Botticelli Madonna, with its tender, wistful 
eyes in which Gladness and Renunciation are born 
together. This was the only framed picture in 
the room, and on one corner the sandalwood ro- 
sary hung, for, with an undefined sense of loyalty 
to his wife, the artist had resisted the impulse that 
would have kept it sacred to his own eyes and 
heart. He lifted it now from its resting place 
and kissed it; then, half aloud, said, as if ad- 
dressing it: 

‘‘ With ten thousand dollars Marie will be rich. 
She and the baby can go back to France and be 
happy. Poor child! I have not made her happy, 
I fear. Yes, it shall be to-night !” 

In the morning the little French wife called 
frantically for help. Her husband was dead ! 

It was all simple enongh. The clerk at the 
drug store testified that the: deeeased was subject 
to severe headaches, for which he frequently used 
morphine. It was undoubtedly an accidental 
overdose, and to that effect the verdict was re- 
turned. 

Marie and the baby went back to the little 
Pyrenean village with their fortune; and thus 
the tragedy of Dart Hilton’s life ended before he 
was thirty. 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS. 


By P. J. 


THE concerts given by Mme. Lineff’s Russian 
choir during the past season possessed the charm 
of novelty, and a unique importance as musical 
events. ‘Those who were fortunate enough to 
hear these Russian singers will undoubtedly cher- 
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ish the memory of the appearance in America of 
these artistic exponents of their native musical 
folklore. Imagine an English village of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, with its inhabit- 
ants hard at work in the street and shops ; women 
bustling about in the kitchens ; girls 
busy with decoration of homes, sing- 
ing and chatting—suppose it all real 
and genuine; the people, costumes, 
dwellings, decorations, utensils, lan- 
guage, in fact everything, conjured 
by some magician from the Middle 
Ages, and brought bodily here among 
us in this year of grace 1893! What 
a sensation such an exhibition would 
produce ! 

Now, this is exactly what Mme. 
Lineff has done, from a musical point 
of view, with her Russian choir. The 
latest songs sung by her choir ure of 
the sixteenth century, and the ma- 
jority of them are much older. The 
costumes are quite in keeping with 
the songs, and on the whole it is a 
little bit of Old Russia brought here 
for our edification and delight. 

‘I will endeavor to show briefly how 
this musical feat of exact reproduc- 
tion of old folk songs becomes possi- 
ble, and how it happens that, as far 
as we know, Russia is the only coun- 
try able to treat so reverently, and 
yet so scientifically, the musical art 
of her people. 

The folk song, all over Europe, 
with very few exceptions, is a thing 
of the past. We mean by this that 
the people—not the musically trained 
minority—of most European nations 
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have lost the faculty of creating new musical 
themes, worthy to take rank as addition to their 
musical lore. The old songs and poetry are 
forgotten, and do not form, as in earlier days, a 
portion of the artistic heirlooms of each family, 
generation after generation. Although cvery 
nationality has made valiant efforts to preserve 
in writing the remnants of its old songs, yet it . 
is not at all certain that with the help of such 
collections we can form a true idea of the folk 
songs and the manner in which they were sung 
by the people in olden times. Several circum- 
stances concur to strengthen this doubt. The 
old collectors of folk songs, as a rule, were not 
trained musicians, so that often the melodies 
and the rhythm were not correctly noted down. 
Any amateur who has tried his hand at this 
kind of work knows with what difficulties it is 
attended. It is as if an amateur painter should 
attempt to make a picture of some complicated 
building, without knowing anything about the 
laws of perspective. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that all the old collectors of songs 
were content merely to note down the principal 
melody and the words, leaving out the accom- 
panying voices as superfluous. The more re- 
cent publications of the same folk songs were 
usually harmonized or provided with accom- 
paniments by professional musicians who never 
heard the songs performed by the people, and 
moreover entertained a certain professional 
prejudice in musical matters. ‘The musical 
lyre was silent, the jolly performers a thing of 
the past ; and there was no means of comparing 
the real thing with its assumed presentment in 
books on musical folklore. Consequently, with 
regard to real people’s music we are as much in 

the dark as about the music of the old Greeks: 
some scientific authorities affirming that the 
choruses in the classical tragedies were sung in 
unison, while others maintain that they were 
sung in fifths, ete. 

The most valuable addition to the musical 
folklore and the art of collecting songs have 
been made by Russian collectors during the last 
twenty years. An immense energy and an al- 
most devotional love for art were requisite to 
accomplish this result. As an example of an 
ideal collector of Russian folklore, we may 
mention Pavel Yakoushkin, a nobleman of cult- 
ure and means, who spent all his life amongst 
the humble classes, frequenting public houses, 
country taverns, fairs, etc., in order to obtain 
access to the great source of folklore, the Rus- 
sian peasantry. In the tattered costume of a 
country peddler, coarse patched boots and 
headgear to match, he crossed and _ recrossed 
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Great Russia in all directions, singing with his 
beautiful tenor voice the songs he loved best, and 
collecting fresh ones. Then of a sudden he would 
appear in Moscow to unburden his soul before his 
admiring friends and various scientific societies 
of the new material he brought with him. He 
would delight the few real connoisseurs of the 
national music by his masterly singing, and then 
disappear for years in the mass of the peasantry 
and laborers. The result of his life study is a 
classical collection of Russian songs and ballads 

(words only), the most complete and reliable work 
of this kind ever produced. 

With such an example, and no lack of enthusi- 
astic song collectors amongst the educated classes ; 
with the most beautiful music lore still flourish- 
ing, it was only matural that the musicians soon 
entered the field and surpassed the old traditional 
collections of Russian folk songs. 

Russia possesses about the oldest musical col- 
lections of songs, the more important of which, 
by Pratch, was published at the end of the last 
century. This work was followed by similar pub- 
lications of Kirsha-Daniloff, Kashin, Zaharoff and 
many others. Pratch was considered for a long 
time the classical book on Russian folk songs, but 
we must add that it shared the same faults which 
have been mentioned with reference to the Euro- 
pean collections. The old Russian musical collect- 
ors, without exception, were quite ignorant of the 
fact that the scales, and consequently the intervals, 
used by the Russian people are different from those 
adopted by musicians of Western Europe ; ac- 
cordingly, in order to bring uniformity, melodies 
had to be ‘‘ doctored,” the mistakes of the people 
“© corrected,” sharps and flats added, the rhythm 
altered, and the song generally ‘‘improved ” ac- 
cording to scientific notions of the collector. And 
to add insult to injury, a piano accompaniment 
was provided of chords in true Italian canzonetta 
fashion! What wonder, then, that a Russian 
melody thus polished and ‘ improved” should 
sound quite strange to the ear of the people, and 
artificial and commonplace to students? ‘True, 
some fragments of the beautiful melody were still 
there, but, on the whole, the soul, the color and 
the emotional element of the song were elimi- 
nated. ; 

’ As mentioned before, the new school of musi- 
cians aimed at reproduction of folk songs exactly as 
they were sung by the people. This work was car- 
ried out with great energy and perseverance ; not 
only were the principal melodies faithfully repro- 
duced and each syllable of the words written down 
as pronounced by the singers, but every other part 
of the accompanying voices was similarly noted. 
Such reproduction was to all intents and pur- 
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poses a photograph of the song. This plan was 
first proposed and carried out with infinite pains 
by J. Melgounoff, a thorough musician, and now 
the great Russian authority on folk songs. For 
some years he carried on his investigations among 
the peasantry of the province of Kalooga, and for 
the first time in the annals of musical lore a set of 
true folk songs was published in 1879, followed by 
another volume in 1885. This work, accompanied 
by a theoretical introduction on the principles 
underlying Russian folk music, produced an im- 
mense sensation in the musical and ethnological 
circles not only in Russia, but abroad as well. 
It revealed most characteristic properties in the 
Russian songs : natural scales (major and minor) 
as basis of the music ; and complete polyphony— 
i. e., each voice in choral songs takes the princi- 
pal melody slightly modified to suit the poly- 
phonic requirements ; the leading voice gives out 
the principal melody as a kind of solo, and the 
same thing in turn is done by other voices in true 
fugue style. A great movement was started in 
order to find means to carry on this work of in- 
vestigation systematically in various parts of Rus- 
sia. Since then very valuable additions have been 
made to the collection of musical lore, notably by 
Messrs. Lopatin and Prokoonine for Great Russia 
and Mr. Lissenko for South Russia (Oukraina). 

To this faithful band of investigators belongs 
Mme. Lineff, with the difference that her train- 
ing and experience as choir conductor eminently 
fitted her to make a powerful propaganda of these 
exquisite songs, not by mere books, but with a 
choir of singers trained by her, and therefore ap- 
pealing to a much larger audience. 

Mme. Eugenie Papritz-Lineff is a native of 
Moscow. Very early she showed a talent for 
music, and when a mere child she sang melodies 
heard from her mother, who was an accomplished 
musician and pupil of the great Russian com- 
poser Michael Glinka. 

Mme. Lineff received her education in ‘St. 

Jatharine’s Institute for Daughters of Nobility,” 
and showed such aptitude for singing that at the 
age of fourteen she was selected as assistant con- 
ductor of the church choir of the institute, and later 
superintended the practice of a choir of over one 
hundred pupils. After having gained at the final 
examination the highest honors of the institute 
she remained as conductor of the choir for nearly 
two years, She then went to St. Petersburg to 
study singing at the Conservatory of Music, and 
later to Vienna to become a pupil of the cele- 
brated Marchesi, with whom she studied three 
full years. 

In Vienna she met Anton Rubinstein, who in- 
vited her to sing at his musical soirées. One even- 
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ing she brought with her some of Rubinstein’s 
beautiful Persian songs. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” he ex- 


claimed, good-humoredly ; “‘ enough of this trash ; ®and the author of the words. 


let us have some really good music ; sing us some- 
thing of Schubert !” 

Her débué was in the farewell concert of the vio- 
linist Ole Bull, In consequence of favorable notice 
from such musical critics as Dr. Hanslick and Dr. 
Schelle, she was engaged by an operatic company 
in Hungary, which engagement was followed by 
another from Her Majesty’s Italian Opera Com- 
pany in England. Her début in Russia was in 
the concerts given by the Moscow Symphonic So- 
ciety under the direction of the late Nicholas 
Rubinstein, which was followed by an engagement 
at the Imperial Opera in Moscow. 

The strong Liberal tide which swept over the 
best part of Russian society subsequent to 1860— 
the year of liberation of serfs in Russia—was not 
without a radical influence on Russian art, espe- 
cially music. The. study of national songs and 
poetry was cultivated energetically by a band of 
enthusiasts. Mme. Lineff became a diligent 
worker in this field. 
amongst the peasantry in some out-of-the-way 
place, studying the best and purest Russian sing- 
ing. It is an unquestionable fact that in Russia 
all the principal outward adjuncts of modern civ- 
ilization—large towns, factories, railroads, hotels, 
etc.—exercise a blighting effect on the beautiful 
old folk song. This disappears at the sound of 
the steam whistle, and is gradually superseded by 
commonplace melodies with stupid words, not 
seldom of doubtful propriety. 

Several summers were thus spent by Mme. 
Lineff, in various parts of Russia and Oukraina, 
her aim being to compare the different styles of 
singing the same songs. She also traveled a good 
deal on foot with female pilgrims to the various 
concerts held in veneration by the Russian people, 
to study the peculiar songs of the wandering 
psalmodists (Kaleyky-Perekhazie) who frequent 
those places. 

During her residence in Moscow, while still 
singing in concerts, her energy was directed par- 
ticularly to the organization of choirs in schools, 
amongst university students (male and female) 
and amateurs. ‘The folk songs were cultivated 
assiduously, and became the favorite pieces on the 
programmes. Mme. Lineff still uses a baton pre- 
sented to her by the university choir, which she 
directed during five seasons. 

In 1890 she took up her residence in London. 
In one of the aristocratic gatherings at which she 
appeared she made a bold experiment by singing 
for an encore a Russian folk song, ‘‘ Lootchina,” 
without accompaniment. The effect produced by 
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the song was striking ; she was surrounded by 
people eager to know the name of the composer 
The surprise was 
still greater when the artist had to answer that 
the author both of the words and music was the 
Russian people, and that the date of its composi- 
tion was quite unknown, and might have been 
contemporaneous with England’s dependency un- 
der the Roman Empire. 

So began Mme. Lineff’s active propaganda of 
Russian folk songs abroad. She earnestly be- 
lieves ‘‘ that nowhere the originality and the won- 
derful effect of the beautiful songs of her land 
can be better appreciated than by the American 
public—so justly eager for novelties of merit.” 

Before analyzing the typical Russian folk songs 
contained in the programme of Mme. Lineff’s 
concerts, I will say a few. words on the signifi- 
cance and importance of the folk music in gen- 
eral. The study of this branch of science has a 
great value not only from a musical point of view, 
but also as a means of obtaining new and valuable 
ethnographical and philological data. If it be 
truly said that speech is often used to conceal the 
real intentions and feelings of the speaker, then 
it is equally true that music reveals the innermost 
feelings and real life of the soul. Folk songs can 
reproduce to our minds pictures of social and 
family life in ages gone by far more vividly than 
any treatise on the same subject. For the music 
of folk songs necessarily reflects the inner life of 
the people who evolved it. Like physical and 
mental habits, occupations and dwellings, its 
characteristic traits are the product of the geo- 
graphical, climatic, social and political condition 
of the people. The people of Russia are intensely 
musical. All the significant features in the life 
of the Russian peasant are accompanied by cere- 
monies in which song plays a very important part. 
In the character of these ceremonies and the allu- 
sions found frequently in the songs may be dis- 
covered relics of ancient customs and religion. 
This point was illustrated by the performance of 
a Khorovod (choral) song, in which can be found 
the remains of the primitive drama, as it was de- 
veloped among all the civilized peoples. The 
parallel can be followed through the religious 
dances of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, and 
of the Teutons of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Children’s games of to-day in Germany, England 
and America may also be regarded as a degener- 
ate form of the old ceremonies which once in 
Germany and England were performed by adults 
as they still are in Russia. 

The programme of the concerts of Mme. Lineff 
was made up of the most characteristic and beau- 
tiful songs which the soil of Great Russia and 
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Oukraina has produced. It was, however, only a 

very slight portion of the rich répertoire of Mme. 

Lineff’s choir. Wer original plan was to give a@ 
series of three concerts: one embracing exclu- 

sively songs of Great Russia; the second, songs of 

Oukraina; and the third concert was intended to 

illustrate the modern music of Russian composers 

in its relation to the folk songs. But for reasons 

of practicability, the 

three concerts were ag 

provisionally curtailed 
and incorporated into 
one. 

Mr. II. E. Krehbiel, 
the well-known musical 
critic, offered some in- 
teresting explanatory 
remarks on folk music 
in general, and in par- 
ticular on the Russian 
folk songs that have 
been performed by 
Mme. Lineff’s choir. 
‘The concert was open- 
ed by two Khorovod 
songs, ‘‘ Notchka” and 
“*Outitza.” ‘ Khoro- 
vod ” is a choral dance 
in the open air, in 
which words and _ ac- 
tion are blended to- 
gether. When the long 
winter has passed away 
and the spring made 
its welcome influence 
felt, these Khorovods 
are heard all over the 
land. The songs used 
on such occasions are, 
as a rule, of great an- 
tiquity, and the melo- 
dies worked out with 
that complete mastery 
of polyphonic treat - 
ment which delights a 
musician, and which is es on 
so difficult to repro- 
duce or imitate. 

The first song, ‘‘ Notchka,” is all based on 
‘*imitation,” a musical form denoting the repe- 
tition of the same melody in different parts. The 
melody is simplicity itself, using a descending 
scale in groups of four notes, but it is beautifully 
interwoven with other voices, which in turn sing 
the same melody, but slightly modified. The 
song pictures the monotony of autumn nights, 
and a maiden longing for her absent lover. <A 
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vision fires her mind. Jer lover appears on the 
opposite side of the river, who makes signs to her 
to come over and join him. She pleads excuses, 
and he ridicules her timidity. 

The second song, ‘‘ Outitza’”’ (Ducky Darling), 
is much more lively, both as to melody and the 
tempo at which it is sung. Here also the ‘‘imita- 
tion” is very prominent, and suggests an excep- 

tional activity and im- 
> portance to cach part 
of the choir. The song 
pictures a pretty lass 
seated under the labur- 
num tree when two 
brave lads pass br. 
With their knives they 
cut twigs and fashion 
pipes to play on. «* Oh, 
sweet reeds,” says shie, 
“sound not so loud. 
Do-not disturb the 
sleep of my father, the 

rest of my mother.” 
Next come two Pos- 
sidelotchni songs, 
“Lootchina” and 
“‘Sséni.” Possidelki— 
social gatherings—bc- 
gin late in the fall, 
when the weather has 
become inclement and 
the evenings dark and 
dreary. These village 
| gatherings are usually 
arranged in the house 
(izba) of a widow, and 
a contribution is made 
at holiday times for the 
use of theroom. From 
time immemorial the 
Russian izba was light- 
“ed by burning a birch 
or pine lath (lootchina). 
stuck in an iron fork 
_ standing over a wooden 
‘trough filled with water 
to prevent live coals 
burning the floor. This 
device is usually put in the corner of the room, 
and the people sit round it. At best it gives a 
very flickering light and plenty of smoke, but 
when the lootchina happens to be damp the dis- 

comfort and dreariness is great indeed. 

The song bearing the name of ‘ Lootchina ” 
pictures the unhappy lot of a young woman re- 
cently married. She is seated at work beside the 
birch- wood light, which burns poorly, uttering her 
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“AY, OUCHNEM "— VOLGA BARGEMEN’S SONG.— FROM A RUSSIAN PAINTING. 


complaint. By the way of metaphor, she accuses 
her mother-in-law of having poured water on the 
birch splinter while it was drying in the oven. 

The words are simplicity itself, and so is the 
melody, yet it is difficult to find a more pathetic 
song in the whole range of musical folklore. The 
family tyranny which swayed for so many genera- 
tions the women’s lot after their marriage must 
have been hard indeed to be reflected in such 
pathetic complaint. 


“‘Sséni ” (The Threshold) is one of the most 
jolly songs used at the social gatherings (Possi- 
delki) ; in point of temperament it is not con- 
sidered such a song as will make ‘‘the house 
and the stove go round ” and the ‘* sséni talk,” as 
the Russian saying goes. The melody of the song 
is not a dancing one, pure and simple, and there 
seems to be a struggle going on between joyful- 
ness and veiled sadness. ‘The words of the song 
describe the despotism of the parents in deciding 
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without appeal the fate of their daughters in mar- 
riage. The maiden will elope with her lover, and 
from her new home send a mocking message by 
a falcon to her father, reminding him of the mis- 
ery of her former life because of his tyranny. 
The song reflects the hidden sadness, in spite of 
the devil-take-me words of the song and the 
quick, almost dancing character of its melody. 

The “ recruiting ” songs were represented by two 
exquisite samples of the creative genius of the peo- 
ple ; one, “Ne Béli Snégi,” is a typical recruit 
song of Great Russia, while ‘* Oy oft Loosi ” (in 
the second part of the programme) is a similar 
song from Oukraina. Recruiting was introduced 
by Peter the Great, and was a terrible blow to 
the people : once a soldier, he remained a soldier 
all his life. During the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. this lifelong service was reduced to 
twenty-five years ; now it is six years. No won- 
der a great many songs belonging to this cycle 
bear a gloomy character. But it is worth point- 
ing out that most songs of this category repre- 
senting Great Russia are in a major key, thus 
imparting a manly character to the grief of sepa- 
ration. 

One of the musical critics in New York was so 
delighted with the first of the two songs that he 
proclaimed ‘‘the great Russian recruiting song 
‘Ne Béli Snégi’ to be one of the most beautiful 
pieces of music in existence.” Indeed, for breadth 
of melody, for the energy and victorious solemnity 
of the chorus, it is hard to find another Russian 
song which can be compared with it. There 
seems to be no trace of melancholy or sadness 
about it, but throughout a tone of bright triumph, 
exultation of victory and self-relying repose. The 
song says: *‘ What glitters in the wide field ? Not 
snow, but the beautiful house of my sweetheart. 
There, at oak tables, sit two young officers, mak- 
ing out the list of recruits. A maiden comes to 
them in tears. ‘Do not weep, lovely lass; your 
sweetheart shall not go as a common soldier, but 
shall join the bold and independent Cossacks of 
the Don.” 

“Oy oft Loosi” is a recruit song from Little 
Russia. The young recruit complains: “ Mother, 
mother, why didst thou bring me into the world ? 
why give me bright eyes and dark eyebrows ? Far 
better would it have been hadst thou given me 
luck! Now must I leave my home and all I love 
behind!” The parting is deplored, but the re- 
cruit is fearless and will go with a brave heart. 
He says farewell to the community (G@romada) and 
his sweetheart.” 

Each first two verses of the strophe are given 
out by the solo voice, and the chorus takes up the 
narrative and adds peculiar force to the words, as, 
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for instance, when the song describes how the re- 
cruit has to be ready by to-morrow to take the 
field. The parting of the recruit is emphasized 
in the refrain, which is sung in a subdued, melan- 
choly tone. 

The next subdivision in the first part of the 
programme is occupied by Bourlatzki (bargemen) 
songs. ‘‘ Bourlaki” is a specific name given to 
bargemen on great Russian rivers like the Volga, 
Kama, etc., who perform the duties of sailors, 
but principally have to tow boats wp stream when 
the wind is not available. Their work is excecd- 
ingly hard, and it is still a common expression in 
Russia to denote the utmost hardness of work or 
life by saying, ‘‘ He draws a liamka ”—the latter 
being a broad strap which bourlaki put across 
their chests and shoulders, the end of the liamka 
being attached to the tracking rope. Our repro- 
duction of a picture by Repin, ‘ Bourlaki,” will 
give the reader a perfect illustration of the barge- 
men's toil. 

This patient, good-humored people used to 
solace their hard work with singing, and the 
cycle of Bourlatzki songs is very extensive and 
beautiful. Two of them were chosen by Mme. 
Lineff as the most characteristic illustration— 
** Down the River Volga” and ‘‘ Ay, Ouchnem.” 

The first is one of the most popular and best- 
known songs in Russia. The melody is as broad 
and beautiful as the river itself. The song glori- 
fies the free and rakish sailing down the great 
river. Judging from the contents of the song, it 
was probably originated either by sailors or rob- 
bers—two professions not particularly distinct in 
the olden times. z 

** Ay, Ouchnem ” (Heave, Ho!) probably orig- 
inated with workmen arfeli {societies) engaged 
on heavy constructive work requiring pulling by 
many hands at atime. The leading voice, in giv- 
ing out the solo, marks also the time, and the 
chorus takes up the refrain—the pulling is thus 
done simultaneously. The phrase “Ay, Ouch- 
nem ” expresses the physical exertion done by the 
men, the syllable ouch being heavily accentuated. 
In Russia all moving of heavy timbers, driving 
piles, etc., is done with the accompaniment of 
this song, or a similar one called ‘‘ Doubinoush- 
ka.” Bargemen use it also, but with them the 
accentuation is not so strong, the rhythm corre- 
sponding to the heavy step in towing their crafts. 

A special effect is attained with this song by 
beginning it prantssimo, as if the choir were heard 
from a great distance, gradually increasing in vol- 
ume and sonority, until the full force of the song 
is reached when the men are passing, as it were, 
before the audience. A corresponding gradual 
diminuendo finishes up the song, the latter dying 
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out in the distance. This song is a great favorite 
with the audiences, as it has to be invariably re- 
peated. 

The type of Oukraina songs differs considera- 
bly from those of Great Russia. Although just 
as melodious as the latter, the harmonization of 
Oukraina songs resembles much more the treat- 
ment usual in Western Europe, i. e., by means of 
chords, and consequently the various parts of the 
score have nothing in common with the principal 
melody, but are mere “ filling in” for the sake of 
forming the necessary chords. Thus the whole 
character of the Oukraina songs gives an impres- 
sion of a more modern origin, and the charm of 
strict polyphonic treatment, so prominent in Rus- 
sian songs, is missing. The reason of this is not 
far to seek : the peasants of Great Russia perform 
their songs exclusively a cappella, while in Little 
Russia a “ bandura ”’— an instrument of the gui- 
tar tribe—provides the usual accompaniment. 

The first ‘‘ Chochlatzki” (Oukraina) song in 
the second part of the programme was ‘Oi ou 
Ssadotchkon ” (In the Garden). This is one of 
the many lyric songs of Oukraina for female 
voices, usually sung in a form of a choral duet. 
The melody and the words are sweetness itself. 
A pair of doves are billing and cooing in a garden 
when an eagle swoops down, kills the male bird 
and carries away his mate. At the home of the 
eagle the poor desolate one refuses to eat or be 
comforted ; she hides herself under the pear tree 
to weep. The eagle offers her the choice of seven 
brace of male doves, but she wants none of them. 
Could she but have again her mate she would 
gild his wings, put pearls on his head and beau- 
tify his face with adornments. The symbolism of 
the dove is obvious. 

As a good specimen of the humorous songs 
of Oukraina, “ Gretchaniki ” (Buckwheat Cakes) 
was given. .e song depicts with humorous 
touches a careless household. While the song is 
given out as a solo, the choir answers to each 
strophe with energetic, taunting refrain : 


‘‘ Rise, my cakes; rise, my queer ones! 
Why is it that they do not rise on the pan ?” 


The tale of the henpecked sickly husband of a 
slovenly wife: She has begged flour to make 
cakes for her children. No sooner are they done 
than some young town clerks make their appear- 
ance. The husband is sent to fetch some water. 
Last scene of all: the poor husband seated alone 
at his table, which is stripped of cakes, porridge, 
bread—everything! Thus it is when woman is 
«¢ master ” of the house, says the moral. 
Two historical songs of the Cossacks, for men’s 
voices, were real gems of their kind. The first 
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song, ‘Oy i ne Harazd,” alludes to a Turkish 
invasion of Oukraina in the year 1672. Says the 
song: ‘Oh, poor Zaporojtzi, what bad luck has 
befallen you! How careless of you to allow your 
happy country, your boundless, beautiful steppes, 
to be wrested from you! Black hang the clouds, 
heavy falls the rain, ruin lies on the country of 
Zaporojie! For shame, Zaporojtzi! Now you 
have to submit to the Turks and feign content- 
ment under their rule.” 

* “Hey ne Divouite,” both in melody and words, 
is an energetic appeal to arms and glorification of 
victory, and can be very appropriately called the 
** Marseillaise of Oukraina.” The song describes, 
like its predecessor, a historical event of the sev- 
enteenth century—a Polish invasion. The song 
says: ‘‘Oh, wonder not, good people, at the re- 
volt spreading through Oukraina, or that under 
Dashevo and near Ssoroki so many Poles have 
been slain. Ha, Poles, now shall you drink foul 
water: plenty was the wine and honey you drank 
in Oukraina! Like a cloud our enemies mass 
themselves along the Vistula. They shall not ad- 
vance! We will resist them while we have breath 
within us! Hey, Cossacks! Hey, brave lads! 
Take heart! We will drive them beyond the 
Vistula, and put a long stop to their invasions.” 

This song was capitally sung, and with such 
energy as if the memories of old wrongs were 
smoldering in the minds of the singers. As 
music it deserves to be placed on a level with 
the French national hymn. 

The third part of the concert was devoted to 
music of the modern Russian composers, in order 
to show the influence of the folk song on the 
present school of Russian music. This is a com- 
prehensive subject, requiring a special treatment. 
It was utterly impossible to treat the subject ade- 
quately in the short time at the disposal of the 
musicians in the recent concerts, and to show the 
growth of modern Russian music for church, 
opera and chamber. On the other hand, ensem- 
bles and choruses from operas written with an ac- 
companiment of full orchestra lose a good deal 
when a piano is substituted for the orchestra. 

From the Russian standpoint both the singing 
and the costumes: exhibited at the concerts, and 
illustrated in the pictures accompanying this 
paper, may be regarded as perfectly characteristic. 
After the first concert Mme. Lineff received a very 
touching letter from a Russian workman residing 
here, who thanked her for the extraordinary pleas- 
ure he had enjoyed in listening to the songs, “I 
fancied I saw a row of houses of my village, the 
street with birch trees round the houses, and the 
girls and boys moving in the Khorovod. Oh, you 
cannot imagine how real it was !” 
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It seems, then, that Mme. Lineff has attained 
her principal aim. She said: ‘‘ My object is to 
show the exquisite beauty of genuine Russian 
songs exactly as they are sung in villages by peas- 
ants of North and South Russia.” 

The newspaper press has spoken so emphatic- 
ally in approval of these performances that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the eulogies already pro- 
nounced. I may be permitted, however, to quote 
the opinion of the critic of the New York 7Zimes, 
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whose estimation of the value of Russian songs 
coincides with that expressed by all true lovers of 
folk music : 


‘“‘The singing of the chorus was ample evidence of the 
truth of the lecturer’s assertion that the Russians are a 
musical people. But far and away beyond any possibility 
of mere performance stood the music itself. Not only was 
it beautiful as music, but it was a marvelously eloquent ex- 
position of the spiritual life of a people of whom we know 
altogether too little. 

‘‘ Readers of the literature of music have known in an in- 
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Let the North its winds unchain, 
Let the storm sweep o’er the plain— 
The only voices we can hear 

Are music, love and all good chee. 
Haste, Yerina, Sakol, all, 

To the Cossacks’ carnival 


Seo oP 


Fal MER 


COSSACK SONG, 


COSSACKS SINGING ON THE MARCH.— FROM THE PAINTING BY DETAILLE, IN POSSESSION OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 
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definite way that the Russians had folk songs for every 
possible occasion—for marriages and deaths, for seedtime 
and harvest, for the river and the battlefield—and that 
these songs were always sung in improvised harmonies of 
three or four parts. But no one ever realized what astound- 
ing effects could be produced by the mingling of the Greek 
scales with modern major and minor modes and by a har- 
monization wavering between rigid parallel motion and 
the most flexible polyphony. 

“Yet after all is said the true spirit of these Russian fo!k 
songs lies far deeper than all musical means of expression. 
It is founded in the life of the people, and it is as a reve- 
lation of that life that these songs come to us Americans 
with the force of a new art. The great Russian recruiting 
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song, ‘‘ Ne Beli Snégi.’’ sung last night, is one of the most 
beantiful pieces of music in existence. Its melody is sim- 
ple and overwhelming in its pathos, and the harmony is 
far beyond the art of any one composer, no matter how 
learned. Such music as this goes far toward upsetting all 
theories about the intellectuality of the art, and demon- 
strating that it stands beside poetry as a complete and con- 
vincing expression of the unconventional man. 

‘‘ Mme. Lineff's choir, which contains only two or three 
trained singers, delivered the various numbers allotted to 
it with the eloquence of Nature. The audience was mani- 
festly swayed by this wonderful concert, and we sincerely 
hope that its projectors may find sufficient encouragement 
to repeat the lesson in human history.” 


: FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THE man who makes a habit of forming judg- 
ments upon first impressions may be congratulated 
if he does not also make a humiliating number 
of mistakes every day of his life. It is perhaps an 
affair of temperament. People who are warm- 
tempered rush to their conclusions, as a rule, with- 
out hesitation, They are introduced to other 
people, and you can see in their telltale counte- 
nances how they are instantly disposed to like, 
dislike or treat with cool indifference these new 
acquaintances quite on the spur of the moment. 

“‘Why on earth,” you ask afterward, “did vou 
treat So and So with an exhibition of the cold 
shoulder ? He is a capital fellow, with only one 
grave defect : his manner is against him.” 

‘‘Oh, is he ?” comes the reply. ‘‘ Really, I’m 
very sorry. But I didn’t care a bit for his looks, 
you know.” 

Nothing in the world is commoner than in- 
stances of this kind. You would suppose that 
these ardent judges of men and women must in 
course of time get the whip hand over their unre- 
generate instincts. But acertain amount of ob- 
servation makes one doubtful in the matter. 
Nothing is so difficult to modify, and especially to 
revolutionize, as the individual character. Nature 
herself sides with the individual. ‘‘I have made 
you different from other folks,” she seems to say, 
‘and I'll do my best to keep you so.” Thus one 
sees old men and women who ought, one would 
suppose, to know much better, quite as impetu- 
ous in their passion for belief in first impressions 
"as men and women a third of their age. 

It saves trouble perhaps. What, on the surface, 
more congenial than the doctrine that affinity or 
the contrary is established between strangers with- 
out their own aid the moment they are brought 
together for the first time ? And what more dan- 
gerons also ? It not only begets enmities of a very 


virulent kind, but it has a tendency to make the 
people who accept it absurdly credulous in their 
friendships, which may often, without much ef- 
fort, develop into a relationship of another kind. 

In fact, however, it seems to be rather a species 
of convenient superstition than aught else, re- 
garding the matter exclusively from a socia} stand- 
point. And when we say convenient, be it under- 
stood that the word is used only as implying a 
relief from effort in the mind of its acceptors. 
Unless you are in a very exalted position in the 
world, or are a most accomplished philosopher in 
every other particular than this, you cannot fail 
ere long to recognize that it is rather a fatal sort 
of slipshod aid through life. 

And the worst of it is that once the habit gets 
fostered for a spell of years there is no eradicating 
it without the most painful effort. If you are « 
victim to it, though ever so unwilling a victim 
now, the odds are you will often be taken un- 
awares. Your comments and criticisms on things 
and men all keep the taint. They have little 
value except as impressions. The world has learnt 
to know you, moreover, and would as soon think 
of accepting your opinion in matters of impor- 
tance as of justifying the doctor who refused to 
give medicine toa child because the child cried 
at the thought of it. 

If you are in a position of authority this defect 
of hastiness in you is mightily to your detraction. 
One sees it in schools sometimes. The form mas- 
ter takes a sudden fancy to certain boys, and as 
sudden a dislike to others. The former he be- 
lieves offhand to be either excellent-natured little 
mortals or lads who will repay special care; and 
the latter he marks in his mind as juvenile repro- 
bates. This sort of assumption is more than un- 
just, it is cruel. None see it more than the boys 
themselves, who thus get their first lesson in the 
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hardness of life from the very persons who ought 
to have stood as a buffer betwixt them and the 
world’s injustice. 

Human beings, it seems, are much like Nature 
herself in what we may call her landscape objecti- 
fication. Can anything be more different than 
the Lake District under rain and elond, and the 
Lake District with'a fair summer sky overhead, 
and Windermere mirroring the beauty of her 
banks and the white fleeces that drift across the 
blue?- Hardly. And yet the country is the same 
country to which yesterday you were disposed to 
apply all the polite adjectives you could unearth 
from the dictionary. 

We mortals are just like this. When you were 
introduced to Mrs. Brownson the other day you 
knew and cared nothing at all about her. Your 
‘mind was, so to speak, a blank in relation to her, 
and you, in your laziness and constitutional frailty, 
were ready to mark her down in your memory as 
just the sort of person’ she seemed to your most 
superficial glance. The result was very unflatter- 
ing to Mrs. Brownson. The poor lady, however, 
was then much in the position of Windermere on 
a rainy day. ‘She has a drunken husband, a fact 
you did not know; by the post that morning she 
had received a dreadful letter from her eldest 
boy’s tutor which more than awakened the feeling 
that the lad had inherited his father’s vice; and, 
also, she herself happened to be suffering at the 
particular moment when you were introduced to 
her from toothache, neuralgia and impecuniosity 
in conjunction. Of all this, of course, she said 
not a word to you, an entire stranger; and you 
jumped to an adverse conclusion about her. 

Those words of Ernest Renan’s in his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections, ‘‘He' who can commit blunders with 
impunity is always certain to succeed,” may seem 
to bé substantial solace to our impetuous friend. 
But the adverbial phrase “ with impunity ” must 
not be tripped over without a thought. It is easy 
to commit blunders. They are fine educative 
errors, many of them. But “with impunity”! 
“There lies the difficulty ; and, as has been said, 
most of us are apt to resent strongly any indica- 
tion in others which implies that they have sud- 
denly formed an opinion about us uncomplimen- 
tary rather than otherwise. The sting of it stays 
‘long, even though we may assure ourselves that 
‘the judgment of such judges is disreputable. 

The unwisdom and worthlessness of building 
solidly on first impressions is never more conspic- 
nous than in the traveler in the early days of his 
travels. He knows nothing about the French, or 
next to nothing, and yet he ventures to write 
them down a nation of mountebanks, who exist 
Without soap, because perchance he is struck in a 
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day by their politeness and by the absence of wash- 
ing material in his hotel bedroom. He ntight 
quite as reasonably sentence them all as immoral 
because the first three or four yellow-covered nov- 
els he buys from the Calais bookstall are studies 
in adultery. 

After a time, one is taught abroad, more even 
than at home, the imperative necessity of holding 
in the impetuous judgment with a very tight bri- 
dle. You itch to express an opinion, perhaps an 
unpleasantly adverse one. For your own sake, if 
not for your subject’s, restrain yourself. The 
man ‘who, just out of his teens, publishes an elab- 
orate study of human and_cosmic life, in blank 
verse, can hardly, Jater on in his career, feel 
more ashamed of /is first impressions than you, 
in your realization that your hastiness has pained 
others and humbled yourself. 

Onc does not expect precocity of wisdom in the 
young. In them the blood speeds, and as the 
blood so is the current of thought and fancy 
within them. At twenty you are asked if you 
like So and So at first sight, and there is no diffi- 
culty in summing up poor Mr. So and So elabo- 
rately, or in passing upon him such comprehen- 
sive eulogy as none but extraordinary men might 
hope to deserve after they have lived fully up to 
the dictates of conscience. By and by the ab- 
surdity of the opinion declares itself. This is a 
part of education. Experience of this kind is 
quite as valuable as scholastic training. 

Much has been made, most unduly, it seems, of 
the preciousness of the instinct of liking or dis- 
liking at first sight which children show toward 
adults. Without disrespect to the children, we 
would bracket dogs and cats with them. 

But there is something extremely visionary 
about the value of such apparent credentials of 
good conduct. Who is to determine whether it 
is yourself or some attribute of your exterior that 
excites such immediate liking or dislike? If you 
have some aniseed about you, it will be odd if 
you do not win the regard of Miss Puss, though 
you be quite neglectful to rub her head. Quite 
unconsciously, too, you may bear about you an 
aroma that commends itself, and therefore your- 
self, to the dogs, even as the aniseed makes you 
persond grata to the cats. On the same ground, 
though you may have ever so ugly a physiog- 
nomy, or be ever so wicked a fellow at heart, you 
may gain a child’s sympathy by some small, ami- 
able act of condescension. As a moral test, it 
seems most unlikely that in any courts of law 
this traditionary instinct would hold good as evi- 
dence, even of infinitesimal value. 

One other phase of first impressions must be 
lightly touched upon. It is the basis of about 
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GIRL OF LITTLE RUSSIA. 


ninety-five novels out of every hundred. Heart 
goes out to heart, we are told, in the Maying 
season, like lightning flashes ; and in the twink- 
ling of an eye love springs up between a youth 
and a maid. ‘Love at first sight!” How sweet 
it sounds! It were cold brutality indeed to take 
this common experience and impale it on the 
scalpel of analysis as yet another example—and 
perhaps the worst of all examples—of the folly of 
faith in first impressions. 

Moat of us can speak on this subject. It is an 
inspiring theme. ven later in life, when men- 
tion of these ‘ passions of a moment” can hardly 
be made without an amused pout of the lip (or a 
sneer, which argues us sufferers from them), if 
we are sincere we must acknowledge that they 
were tremendously engrossing—while they lasted. 
There is no sensation in life quite like those they 
occasioned. Unsettling, of course, they were. 
We knew not entirely what to make of them in 
the beginning. If they were downright love in 
its forging, there was something defective about. 
them, in spite of the ecstasies and exultation that 
attended them. They lacked the hall-mark of 
content, which Nature sets upon the intercourse 
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which she means to develop into 
matrimony. 

Love at first sight is one thing; 
love at second sight is something very 
different. It is not perhaps saying 
too much to call the one the passion 
of the body, blind and unreasoning, 
and the other the deeper and maturer 
love of body and mind in combina- 
tion. In love at first sight the mind 
has no part, or next to none. Eye 
answers eye, and the deed is accom- 
plished. If the mind is called upon 
at all, it is only to be ordered per- 
emptorily to register the transaction 
which the body has so quickly carried 
through. If it revolts against the 
slight to itself, or ventures to sug- 
gest timid objections on prudential 
or other pretexts, it is bidden to take 
itself summarily into its own quarters 
again ; this is not an affair for it to 
meddle with. It is true. The mind 
has no concern in these attachments, 
except the disagreeable one of saying, 
“‘T told you so !” after the event. 

Schopenhauer fancied that this love 
at first sight was love at its best. But 
he regarded it from the platform of 
materialism simply. To him it was 
passion at its zenith; the world’s Will 
acting under the veil-of two human 
individualities, and urging them to do its pleasure 
in total heedlessness of their minds’ opinion. If 
this be so, it is a pity we cannot have the Will 
of the world haled before the divorce courts, and 
made accountable for so much of the misery it 
occasions. These marriages, the sequel to love 
at first sight, are magnificent leaps in the dark. 
Perhaps one couple in ten land safely on the rock 
of domestic happiness. The others are no sooner 
wedded than they are disillusioned. 

We repeat, first impressions are interesting and 
valuable enough up to a certain point. The error 
lies in the notion that they are last impressions 
as well as first. The philosopher of twenty, who 
cuts his throat because of the harassing mystery 
of life, is one of the many victims sacrificed to 
this error. Je makes the fatal mistake of fancy- 
ing the mystery will always annoy him as he 
imagines it does at twenty. Lovers at first sight, 
who hasten to the altar like chickens to their 
food, are in the same case, though their reason- 
ing (when they reason at all) is in a different 
direction. They fancy their passion for cach 
other will always be as overmastering as it is 
when they plight their troth. 


THE HISTORY QF DER.o FAUST US. 


Faustus was the son of a peasant residing on 
the banks of the Roda, in the Duchy of Weimar, 
and was early adopted by an uncle dwelling in 
the city of Wittenberg, who had no children. 
Iere he was sent to college, and was soon distin- 
guished by the greatness of his talents, and the 
rapid progress he made in every species of learn- 
ing that was put before him. IIc was destined by 
his relative to the profession of theology. But, 
singularly enough, considering that he is repre- 
sented as furnishing materials for his own me- 
moirs, he is said -ungraciously to have set at 
naught his uncle’s pious intentions by deriding 
God’s Word, and thus to have resembled Cain, 
Reuben and Absalom, who, having sprung from 
godly parents, afflicted their fathers’ hearts by 
their apostasy. He went through his examina- 
tions with applause, and carried off all the first 
prizes among sixteen competitors. He therefore 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Divinity; but 
his success only made him the more proud and 
headstrong. He disdained his theological emi- 
nence, and sighed for distinction as a man of the 
world. He took his degree as a doctor of medi- 
cine, and aspired to celebrity as a prac- 
titioner of physic. About the same time 
he fell in with certain contemporaries of 
tastes similar to his own, and as- 
sociated with them in the study 
of the Chaldean, the Greek and 
the Arabic sciences, of strange 
incantations and supernatural in- 
fluences—in short, all of the arts 
of a sorcerer. 

Having made such progress as 
he could by dint of study and in- 
tense application, he at length re- 
solved to prosecute his purposes 
still further by actually raising Wy 
the devil. 

He happened one evening to 
walk in a thick, dark wood, within ‘ 
a short distance from Wittenberg, |. 
when it occurred to him that that 
was a fit place for executing his 
design. He stopped at a solitary 
spot where four roads met, and 
made use of his wand to mark out 
a large circle, and then two small 
ones within the larger. In one 
of these he fixed himself, appro- 
priating the other for the use of 
his expected visitor. He went 
immediately over the precise range 
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of charms and incantations, omitting nothing. 
It was now dark night, between the ninth and 
tenth hour. 

The devil manifested himself by the usual signs 
of his appearance. 

“* Wherefore am I called ?” said he ; “and what 
is it that you demand ?” 

‘‘T require,” rejoined Faustus, that you should 
sedulously attend upon me, answer my inquiries 
and fulfill my behests.” 

Immediately upon Faustus pronouncing these 
words there followed a tumult overhead, as if 
heaven and earth were coming together. The 
trees in their topmost branches bent to their very 
roots. It seemed as if the whole forest were peo- 
pled with devils, making a crash like a thousand 
wagons, hurrying to the right and thé left, before 
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and behind, in every possible direction, with 
thunder and lightning and the continual dis- 
charge of great cannon. Hell appeared to have 
emptied itself to have furnished the din. ‘There 
succeeded the most charming music from all sorts 
of instruments, and sounds of hilarity and danc- 
ing. Next came a report as of a tournament, and 
the clashing of innumerable lances. 

his lasted so long that Faustus was many times 
about to rush ont of the circle in which he had 
inclosed himself, and to abandon his preparations. 
His courage and resolution, however, got the bet- 
ter, and he remained immovable. ILe pursued 
his incantations without intermission. 

Then came to the very edge of the circle a 
griffin first, and next a dragon, which in the 
midst of his enchantments grinned at him horri- 
bly with his teeth, but finally fell down at his 
feet, and extended his length to many a rood. 
Faustus persisted. Then succeeded a sort of fire- 
works—a pillar of fire and a man on fire at the 
top, who leaped down, and there immediately ap- 
peared a number of globes, here and there red 
hot, while the man on fire went and came to 
every part of the circle for a quarter of an hour. 
At length the devil came forward in the shape of 
a gray mouk, and asked Faustus what he wanted. 
Taustus adjourned their further conference, and 
appointed the devil to come to him at his lodg- 
ings. 

He, in the meantime, busied himself in the 
necessary preparations. He entered his study at 
the appointed time, and found the devil waiting 
for him. Faustus told him that he had prepared 
certain articles, to which it was necessary that the 
demon should fully accord—that he should attend 
him atall times when required for all the days of 
his life, that he should bring him everything he 
wanted, that he should come to him in any shape 
that Faustus required, or be invisible, and Faustus 
should be invisible, too, whenever he desired it ; 
that he should deny him nothing, and answer 
him. with perfect veracity. to everything he de- 
manded. 

To some of these requisitions the spirit could 
not consent without authority from his master, 
the chief of devils. At. length all these conces- 
sions were adjusted. 

The devil, on his part, also prescribed his con- 
ditions—that Faustus should abjure the Christian 
religion and all reverence for the supreme God ; 
that he should enjoy the entire command of his 
attendant demon for a certain term of years, and 
that at the end of that period the devil should dis- 
pose of him, body and soul, at his pleasure’(the 
term was fixed for twenty-four years); that he 
should at all times steadfastly refuse to listen to 
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anyone who should desire to convert him or con- 
vince him of the error of his ways, and lead him 
to repentance; that Faustus should draw up a 
writing containing these particulars, and sign it 
with his blood ; that lhe should deliver this writ- 
ing to the devil, and keep a duplicate of it for 
himself, that so there might be no misunderstand- 
ing. It was further appointed by Faustus that 
the devil should usually attend him in the habit 
of a Cordelier, with a pleasing countenance and 
an insinuating demeanor. Faustus also asked the 
devil his name, who answered that he was usually 
called Mephistopheles (perhaps more accurately, 
Mephostophilus, a lover of clouds). 

Previously to this deplorable transaction, in 
which Faustus sold himself, soul and body, to 
the devil, he had consumed his inheritance, and 
was reduced to great poverty; but he was now 
no longer subjected to any straits. The estab- 
lishments of the Prince of Chutz, the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Archbishop of Salzburg were 
daily put under contribution for his more con- 
venient supply. By the diligence of Mephis- 
topheles provisions of all kinds continually flew 
in at his windows ; and the choicest wines were 
perpetually found at his board, to the annoyance 
and discredit of the cellarers and butlers of these 
eminent personages, who were extremely blamed 
for defalcations in which they had no share. He 
also trought him a monthly supply of money, 
sufficient for the support of his establishment. 
He further gave to Faustus a book in which were 
amply detailed the processes of sorcery and witch- 
craft by means of which the doctor could obtain 
whatever he desired. 

One of the earliest indulgences which Faustus 
proposed to himself from the command he pos- 
sessed over his servant demon was the gratification 
of his curiosity in surveying the various nations 
of the world. Accordingly, Mephistopheles con- 
verted himself into a horse, with two hunches: on 
his back like a dromedary, between which he con- 
veyed Faustus through the air wherever he de- 
sired. ae 

The pair consumed: fifteen months in their 
travels. Among the countries they visited the 
history mentions Pannonia, Austria, Germany, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Bavaria, Saxony, Thu- 
ringia, Franconia, Suabia, Lithuania, Livonia, 
Prussia, Muscovy, Friesland, Holland, Westphalia, 
Zealand, Brabant, Flandefs, France, Spain, Italy, 
Poland and Hungary; and afterward Turkey, 
Egypt, England, Sweden, Denmark, India, Af- 
rica and Persia. In most of these countries 
Mephistopheles pointed out to his fellow traveler 
their principal curiosities and antiquities. In 
Rome they sojourned three days and three nights, 
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and,, being themselves invisible, visited the resi- 
dence of the Pope and the other principal palaces. 

At Constantinople Faustus visited the Emperor 
of the Turks, assuming to himself the figure of 
the Prophet Mohammed. His approach was pre- 
ceded by a splendid illumination, not less than 
that of the sun in all its glory. He said to the 
Imperor: ‘“ Happy art thou, O Sultan, who art 
found worthy to be visited by the great prophet.” 

And the Emperor in return fell prostrate be- 
fore him, thanking Mohammed for his condescen- 
sion in this visit. 

Faustus had conceived a plan of making his way 
into the terrestrial paradise, without awakening 
suspicion in his demon conductor. For this pur- 
pose he ordered him to ascend the highest mount- 
ains of Asia. At length they came so near that 
they saw the angel with the flaming sword forbid- 
ding approach to the garden. Faustus, perceiv- 
ing this, asked Mephistopheles what it meant. 
His conductor told him, but added that it was in 
vain for them, or anyone but the angels of the 
Lord, to think of entering within. 

Having gratified his curiosity in other ways, 

~Faustus was seized with a vehement desire to 
visit the infernal regions. He proposed the ques- 
tion to Mephistopheles, who told him that this 
was a matter out of his department, and that on 
such a journey he could have no other conductor 
than Beelzebub. Accordingly, everything being 
previously arranged, one day at midnight Beelze- 
bub appeared, being already equipped with a sad- 
dle made of dead men’s bones. Faustus speedily 
mounted. They in a short time came to an abyss, 
and encountered a multitude of enormous ser- 
pents, but a bear with wings came to their aid, 
and drove the serpents away. A flying bull next 
cume with a hideous roar, so fierce that Beelzebub 
appeared to give way, and Faustus tumbled at 
once head over heels into the pit. After having 
fallen to a considerable depth, two dragons with 
a chariot came to his aid, and an ape helped him 
to get into the vehicle. Presently, however, came 
on a storm, with thunder and lightning, so dread- 
ful that the doctor was thrown out, and sunk in 
a tempestuous sea to a vast-depth. Ile contrived, 
however, to lay hold of a rock, and here to secure 
himself a footing. He looked down, and per- 
ceived a great guif, in which lay floating many of 
the vulgar, and not a few emperors, kings, princes, 
and such as had been mighty lords. Faustus, 
with a sudden impulse, cast himself into the 
midst of the flames with which they were sur- 
rounded, with the desire to snatch one of the 
damned souls from the pit ; but, just as he 
caught him by the hand, the miserable wretch 
slided from between his fingers, and sank away. 
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At length the doctor became wholly exhausted 
with the fatigue he had undergone, with the smoke 
and the fog, with the stifling, sulphurous air, 
with the tempestuous blasts, with the alternate 
extremes of heat and cold, and with the clamors, 
the lamentations and the howlings of the damned 
everywhere around him ; when, just in the nick 
of time, Beelzebub appeared to him again, and 
invited him once more to ascend the saddle 
which he had occupied during his infernal jour- 
ney. Here he fell asleep, and when ‘he awoke 
found himself in his.own bed:in:his house. 

He then set himself.seriously ‘to reflect on what 
had passed. At onetime he believed that he had 
been really in hell, and ‘had witnessed all its se- 
crets, At another ‘he became persuaded that he 
had been subject to an illusion:only, and that the 
devil had Jed him ‘through an ‘imaginary scene, 
which was truly the case ; for the fiend had taken 
care not to show him the real hell, fearing that it 
might have caused too great a terror, and have 
induced him to repent him of his misdeeds per- 
haps before it was too late. 

It so happened that, once upon a time, the Em- 
peror Charles V. was at Innspruck, at a time when 
Faustus also resided there. His courtiers informed 
the Emperor that Faustus was in the town, and 
Charles expressed a desire to see him. He was 
introduced. Charles asked him whether he could 
really perform such wondrous feats as were re- 
ported of him. Faustus modestly replied, invit- 
ing the Emperor to make trial of his skill. 

“‘ Then,” said Charles, ‘ of all the eminent per- 
sonages I have ever read of, Alexander the Great 
is the man who most excites my curiosity, and 
whom. it would most gratify my wishes to see in 
the very form in which he lived.” 

Faustus rejoined that it was out of his power 
truly to raise the dead, but that he had spirits at 
his command who had often seen the great con- 
queror, and that Faustus would willingly place 
him before the Emperor as he required. He con- 
ditioned that Charles should not speak to him nor 
attempt to touch him. 

The Emperor promised compliance. After a 
few ceremonies, therefore, Faustus opened a door, 
and brought in Alexander exactly in the form in 
which he had lived, with the same garments and 
every circumstance corresponding. Alexander 
made his obeisance to the Emperor, and walked 
several times round him. ‘The queen of Alex- 
ander was then introduced in the same manner. 
Charles just then recollected he had read that 
Alexander had a wart on the nape of his neck ; 
and with proper precautions Faustus allowed the 
Emperor to examine the apparition by this test. 
Alexander then vanished. 


THE KNIGHT WITH THE ANTLERS. 


As Dr. Faustus waited in court he perceived a 
certain knight, who had fallen asleep in a bow 
window, with his head out at window. The whim 
took the doctor to fasten on his brow the antlers 
ofastag. Presently the knight was roused from 
his nap, when with all his efforts he could not 
draw in his head on account of the antlers which 
grew upon it. The courtiers langhed exceedingly 
at the distress of the knight, and, when they had 
sufficiently diverted themselves, Faustus took off 
his conjuration, and set the knight at liberty. 

Soon after Faustus retired from Innspruck. 
Meanwhile the knight, having conceived a high 
resentment against the conjurer, waylaid him with 
seven horsemen on the road by which he had to 
pass. Faustus, however, perceived them, and im- 
mediately made himself invisible. Meanwhile the 
knight spied on every side to discover the con- 
jurer ; but as he was thus employed he heard a 
sudden noise of drums and trumpets and cymbals, 
end saw a regiment of horse advancing against 
him. He immediately turned off in another direc- 
tion, but was encountered by a second regiment of 
horse. This occurred no less than six times ; and 
the knight and his companions were compelled to 
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surrender at discretion. These 
regiments, were so many devils; 
and Faustus now appeared in a new 
form as the general of his army. 
He obliged the knight and his party 
to dismount, and give up their 
swords. Then, with a seeming gen- 
erosity, he gave them new horses 
and new swords. But this was all 
enchantment. The swords present- 
ly turned into switches; and the 
horses, plunging into a river on 
their road, vanished from beneath 
their riders, who were thoroughly 
drenched in the stream, and scarce- 
ly escaped with their lives. 

Many of Faustus’s delusions are 
rather remarkable as tricks of 
merry vexation than as partaking 
of those serious injuries which we 
might look for in an implement of 
hell. In one instance he inquired 
of a countryman who was driving a 
load of hay what compensation he 
would judge reasonable for the doc- 
tor’s eating as much of his hay as 
he should be inclined to. The 
wagoner replied that for half astiver” 
(value one cent) he should be wel- 
come to eat as much as he pleased. 
The doctor presently fell to, and ate 
at such arate that the peasant was 
frightened lest his whole load should be con- 
sumed. He therefore offered Faustus a gold 
coin, value about seven dollars, to be off his bar- 
gain. The doctor took it ; and when the coun- 
tryman came to his journey’s end he found his 
cargo undiminished even by a single blade. 

Another time, as Faustus was walking along 
the road near Brunswick, the whim took him of 
asking a wagoner who was driving by to treat him 
with a ride in his vehicle. 

“No, I will not,” replied the boor ; “‘ my horses 
will have enough to do to drag their proper 
load.” 

“You churl,” said. the doctor, ‘‘since you will 
not let your wheels carry me, you shall carry them 
yourself as far as from the gates of the city.” 

The wheels then detached themselves and flew 
through the air to the gates of the town from 
which they came. At the same time the horses 
fell to the ground, and were utterly unable to raise 
themselves up. The countryman, frightened, fell 
on his knees to the doctor, and promised, if he 
would forgive him never to offend in like man- 
ner again. T’austus now, relenting a little, bade 
the wagoner take a handful of sand from the road, 
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scatter it on his horses, and they would be well. 
At the same time he directed the man to go to 
the four gates of Brunswick, and he would find 
his wheels, one at each gate. 

In another instance, I’austus went into a fair, 
mounted on a noble beast, richly caparisoned, the 
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sight of which presently brought all the horse 
fanciers about him. After considerable haggling, 
he at last disposed of his horse to a dealer for a 
handsome price, only cautioning him at parting 
how he rode the horse to water. The dealer, de- 
spising the caution that had been given him, 


‘‘ THEY SAW THE CASTLE BLOWN UP.” 
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turned his horse the first thing toward the river. 
He had, however, no sooner plunged in than the 
horse vanished, and the rider found himself seated 
on a saddle of straw in the middle of the stream. 
With difficulty he waded to the shore, and im- 
mediately inquiring out the doctor’s inn, went to 
him to complain of the cheat. He was directed 
to austus’s room, and, entering, found the con- 
jurer on his bed, apparently asleep. He called to 
him lustily, but the doctor took no_ notice. 
Worked up beyond his patience, he next laid hold 
of Fanstus’s foot, that he might rouse him the 
more effectually. What was his surprise to find 
the doctor’s leg and foot come off in his hand ! 
Faustus screamed, apparently in agony of pain, 
and the dealer ran out of the room as fast as he 
could, thinking that he had the devil behind him. 

In one instance three young noblemen apptied 
to Faustus, having been very desirous to be pres- 
ent at the marriage of the son of the Duke of 
Bavaria at Mentz, but, having overstayed the time 
in which it would have been possible by human 
means to accomplish the journey, Faustus, to 
oblige them, led them into his garden, and, 
spreading a large mantle upon a grassplot, de- 
sired them to step on it, and placed himself in 
the midst. He then recited a certain form of 
conjuration. At the same time he conditioned 
with them that they should on no account speak 
to anyone at the marriage, and, if spoken to, 
should not answer again. They were carried in- 
visibly through the air, and arrived in excellent 
time. At acertain moment they became visible, 
but were still bound to silence. One of them, 
however, broke the injunction, and amused him- 
self with the courtiers. ‘The consequence was 
that, when the other two were summoned by the 
doctor to return, he was left behind. There was 
something so extraordinary in their sudden ap- 
pearance, and the subsequent disappearance of 
the others, that he who remained was put in 
prison, and threatened with the torture the next 
day if he did not make a full disclosure. Fanstus, 
however, returned before break of day, opened 
the gates of the prison, laid all the guards asleep, 
and carried off the delinquent in triumph. 

On one occasion Faustus, having resolved to 
pass a jovial evening, took some of his old college 
companions, and invited them to make free with 
the Archbishop of Salzburg’s cellar. They took 
a ladder and scaled the wall. They seated them- 
selves round, and placed a three-legged stool, with 
bottles and glasses, in the middle. They were in 
the midst of their mirth when the butler made his 
appearance, and began to cry Thieves with all his 
might. The doctor at once conjured him, so that 
he could neither speak nor move. There he was 
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obliged to sit, while Faustus and his companions 
tapped every vat in the cellar. They then carried 
him along with them in triumph. At length they 
came to a lofty tree, where Faustus ordered them 
to stop ; and the butler was in the greatest fright, 
apprehending that they would do no less than 
hang him. The doctor, however, was contented, 
by his art, to place him on the topmost branch, 
where he was obliged to remain, trembling and 
almost dead with the cold, till certain peasants 
came out to their work, whom he hailed, and 
finally, with great difficulty, they resened him 
from his painful eminence, and placed him safely 
on the ground. 

On another occasion Faustus entertained several 
of the junior members of the University of Witten- 
berg at his chambers. One of them, referring to 
the exhibition the doctor had made of Alexander 
the Great to the Emperor Charles V., said it 
would gratify him above all things if he could 


‘once behold the famous Helen of Greece, whose 


beauty was so great as to have roused all the 
princes of his country to arms, and to have occa- 
sioned a ten years’ war. Faustus consented to in- 
dulge his curiosity, provided all the company 
would engage to be merely mute spectators of 
the scene. This being promised, he left the 
room, and presently brought in Helen. She was 
precisely as Homer has described her, when she 
stood by the side of Priam on the walls of Troy, 
looking on the Grecian chiefs. Her features were 
irresistibly attractive, and her full moist lips were 
redder than the summer cherries. Faustus shortly 
after obliged his guests with her bust in marble, 
from which several copies were taken, no. one 
knowing the name of the original artist. 

No long time elapsed after this when the doc- 
tor was engaged in delivering a course of lectures 
on Homer at Erfurt, one of the principal cities 
of Germany. It having been suggested to him 
that it would very much enhance the interest of 
his lectures if he would exhibit to the company 
the heroes of Greece exactly as they appeared to 
their contemporaries, Faustus obligingly yielded 
to the proposal. The heroes of the Trojan War 
walked in procession before the astonished audi- 
tors, no less lively in the representation than 
Helen had been shown before, and each of them 
with some characteristic attitude and striking ex- 
pression of countenance. 

When the doctor happened to be at Frankfort 
there came there four conjurers, who obtained 
vast applause by the trick of cutting off one 
another’s heads and fastening them on again. 
Faustus was exasperated at this proceeding, and 
regarded them as laying claim to a skill superior 
to his own. He went, and was invisibly present 
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at their exhibition. They placed beside them a 
vessel with liquor which they pretended was the 
elixir of life, into which at each time they threw 
a plant resembling the lily, which no sooner 
touched the liquor than its buds began to unfold, 
and shortly it appeared in full blossom. The 
chief conjurer watched his opportunity, and, 
when the charm was complete, made no more 
ado, but struck off the head of his fellow that was 
next to him, and, dipping it in the liquor, ad- 
justed it to the shoulders, where it became as se- 
eurely fixed as before the operation. This was 
repeated a second and a third time. At length 
it came to the turn of the chief conjurer to have 
his head smitten off. Faustus stood by invisibly, 
and at the proper time broke off the flower of the 
lily without anyone being aware of it. The head, 
therefore, of the chief conjurer was struck off ; 
but in vain was it steeped in the liquor. - The 
other conjurers were at a loss to account for the 
disappearance of the lily, and fumbled for a long 
time with the old sorcerer’s head, which would 
not stick on in any position in which it could be 
placed. 

Faustus was in great favor with the Prince of 
Atthalt. Upon a certain occasion, after residing 
some days in his court, he said to the prince: 
‘© Will your highness do me the favor to partake 
of a small collation at a castle which belongs to 
me out at your city gates ?” 

The prince graciously consented. The prince 
and princess accompanied the doctor, and found 
a castle, which Faustus had erected by magic 
during the preceding night. The castle, with 
five lofty towers and two great gates, inclosing a 
spacious court, stood in the midst of a beautiful 
lake stocked with all kinds of fish and every va- 
riety of waterfowl. The court exhibited all sorts 
of animals, besides birds of every color and song, 
which flitted from tree to tree. The doctor then 
ushered his guests into the hall, with an ample 
suite of apartments branching off on each side. 
In one of the largest they found a banquet pre- 
pared, with the Pope’s plate‘of gold, which Meph- 
istopheles had borrowed for the day. The viands 
were of the most delicious nature, with the choic- 
est wines in the world. The banquet being over, 
Faustus conducted the prince and princess back 
to the palace ; but before they had gone far, hap- 
pening to turn their heads, they saw the whole 
castle blown up, and all that had been prepared 
for the occasion vanish at once in a vast volume 
of fire. 

One Christmas time Faustus gave a grand en- 
tertainment to certain distinguished persons of 
both sexes at Wittenberg. To render the scene 
more splendid, he contrived to exhibit a memora- 
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ble inversion of the seasons. As the company ap- 
proached the doctor’s house they were surprised 
to find, though there was a heavy snow through 
the neighboring fields, that Faustus’s court and 
garden bore not the least marks of the season, 
but, on the contrary, were green and blooming as 
in the height of summer. 

As Faustus was now approaching the last year 
of his term, he seemed to resolve to pamper his 
appetite with every species of luxury. He care- 
fully accumulated all the materials of voluptuous- 
ness and magnificence. 

As Faustus’s demeanor was particularly engag- 
ing, there were many respectable persons in the 
city in which he lived that became interested in 
his welfare. These applied to a certain monk of 
exemplary purity of life and devotion, and urged 
him to do everything he could to rescue the doc- 
tor from impending destruction. ‘The monk be- 
gan with him with tender and pathetic remon- 
strances. He then drew a fearful picture of the 
wrath of God, and the eternal damnation which 
would certainly ensue. He reminded the doctor 
of his extraordinary gifts and graces, and: told 
him how different an issue might reasonably have 
been expected from him. Faustus listened at- 
tentively to all the good monk said, but replied 
mournfully that it was too late, that he had de- 
spised and insulted the Lord, that he had delib- 
erately sealed a solemn compact with the devil, 
and that there was no possibility of going back. 
The monk answered : “ You are mistaken. Cry 
to the Lord for grace, and it shall still be given. 
Show true remorse. Confess your sins. Abstain 
for the future from all acts of sorcery and diabol- 
ical interference, and you may rely on final salva- 
tion.” 

The doctor, however, felt that all endeavors 
would be hopeless. IIe found in himself an in- 
capacity for true repentance; and finally the 
devil came to him, reproached him for breach of 
contract in listening to the pious expostulations 
of a saint; threatened that in case of infidelity 
he would take him away to hell even before his 
time, and frightened the doctor into the act of 
signing a fresh contract in ratification of that 
which he had signed before. 

At length Faustus arrived at the end of the 
term for which he had contracted with the devil. 
For two or three years before the period expired 
his character gradually altered. He became sub- 
ject to fits of despondency, was no longer suscep- 
tible of mirth and amusement, and reflected with 
bitter agony on the close in which the whole must 
terminate. During the last month of his period 
he no longer sought the services of his infernal 
ally, but with the utmost unwillingness saw his 
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arrival. But Mephistopheles now attended him 
unbidden, and treated him with biting scoffs. 

“© Ycu have well studied the Scriptures,” he 
said, ‘‘and ought to have known that your safety 
lay in worshiping God alone. You sinned with 
your eyes open, and can by no means plead igno- 
rance. You thought that twenty-four years was 
aterm that would have no end, and you now see 
how rapidly it is flitting away. The term for 
which you sold yourself to the devil is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and, after the lapse of thousands of 
ages, the prospect before you will be still as un- 
bounded as ever.” 

The whole twenty-four years were now expired. 
The day before, Mephistopheles again made his 
appearance, holding in his hand the bond which 
the doctor had signed with his blood, giving him 
notice that the next day the devil, his master, 
would come for him, and advising him to hold him- 
self in readiness. Faustus, it seems, had carned 
himself much good will among the younger mem- 
bers of the university by his agreeable manners, 
by his willingness to oblige them, and by the ex- 
traordinary spectacles with which he occasionally 
diverted them. This day he resolved to pass in a 
friendly farewell. He invited a number of them 
to meet him at a house of public reception, in a 
hamlet adjoining the city. He bespoke a large 
room in the house for a banqueting room, another 
apartment overhead for his guests to sleep in, and 
a smaller chamber at a little distance for himself. 
Ile furnished his table with abundance of delica- 
cies and wines. 

When the entertainment was over Faustus ad- 
dressed them, telling them that this was the last 
day of his life, reminding them of the wonders 
with which he had frequently astonished them, 
and informing them of the condition upon which 
he had held his power. They, one and all, ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow at the intelligence. 
They regretted exceedingly that he had not becn 
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unreserved in his communications at an earlier 
period. Prayer and penitence might have done 
much for him ; and the mercy of Heaven was un- 
bounded. They advised him still to call upon 
God, and endeavor to secure an interest in the 
merits of the Saviour. 

Faustus assured them that it was all in vain; 
and that his tragical fate was inevitable. IIe led 
them to their sleeping apartment, and recom- 
mended them to pass the night as they could, but 
by no means, whatever they might happen to 
hear, to come out of it, as their interference could 
in no way be beneficial to him, and might be at- 
tended with the most serious injury to themselves. 
They lay still, therefore, as he had enjoined them ; 
but not one of them could close his eyes. 

Between twelve and one in the night they heard 
first a furious storm of wind round all sides of the 
house, as if it would have torn away the walls 
from their foundations. This no sooner some- 
what abated than a noise was heard of discordant 
and violent hissing, as if the house was full of all 
sorts of venomous reptiles, but which plainly pro- 
eeeded from Faustus’s chamber. Next they heard 
the doctor’s room door vehemently burst open, 
and cries for help uttered with dreadful agony, but 
a half-suppressed voice, which presently grew 
fainter and fainter. Then everything became 
still, as if the everlasting motion of the world was 
suspended. 

When at length it became broad day the stu- 
dents went in a body into the doctor's apartment. 
But he was nowhere to be secn. Only the walls 
were found smeared with his blood, and marks as 
if his brains had been dashed out. His body was 
finally: discovered at some distance from the 
house, his limbs dismembered, and marks of 
great violence about the features of his face. 
The students gathered up the mutilated parts of 
his body, and afforded them private burial at the 
Temple of Mars in the village where he dicd. 


LENTEN TEA.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY MADELEINE LEMAIRE. 


FROM ASHES TO PALMS. 


By CHARLOTTE MCILVAINE Moore, 


‘* SaroveTipe is nigh at hand, 
And I am come a-shroving. 
Pray, dame, something, 

An apple or a dumpling ; 
Or a piece of truckle cheese 
Of your own making, 

Or a piece of pancake — 


Anything, in fact, with which to make merry 
or feast upon in preparation for the long season 
of fast and penance whose near approach these 


shroving parties proclaimed as they went from _ 


louse to house in “‘ ye olden time.” Special arti- 
cles considered particularly fitting to be eaten 
at this time of the year were prepared in advance 
by the good housewives, and certain games and 
sports were indulged in at this season not only by 
the youths and maidens, but by their elders. The 
first of these preliminary feasts of which we find 
mention in ancient records, taken largely from 
the legends of the time long ago, is Collop Mon- 


day, the day when Roman Catholics took leave of 
flesh meat for the season of Lent. Any small 
pieces of meat may be called collops, though to 
slices of bacon the term is generally applied, and 
on Shrove Monday the “pice de résistance” is 
collops and eggs, hence Collop Monday; as on 
Shrove Tuesday, the following day, the departure 
from meat to baked meal cakes caused the day 
to be named Pancake Tuesday. This custom of 
having pancakes on the eve of Ash Wednesday is 
still in vogue. 


“‘ Let glad Shrove Tuesday the pancake bring, 
Or fritter rich, with apple sauce within.” 


In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
in “Don Quixote” and in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” we find mention of this custom. There is 
some foundation for the supposition that this prac- 
tice was borrowed from a pancake feast which was 
formerly one of the established customs of the 
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Greek Church, as Haklnyt tells us: ‘‘ The Russes 
begin their Lent always eight weeks before Has- 
ter ; the first week they eat eggs, milk, cheese 
and butter, and make great cheer with pancakes 
and such other things.” 

‘“‘Throwing at cocks,” a cruel and inhuman 
sport, was formerly one of the festivities indulged 
in on Shrove Tuesday in various parts of England. 
According to the best-accepted authorities, this 
custom originated when the Danes were masters 
of England. They ruled the natives as with an 
iron rod until, weary of their bondage, the inhab- 
itants of one of the great cities formed a plot to 
put an end to this tyranny by murdering their 
oppressors on one appointed night. The crowing 
and fluttering of the cocks revealed their design, 
and the enraged Danes in consequence imposed a 
heavier yoke than before on the persecuted in- 
habitants of the island. When the people were 
liberated’ from Danish rule, to revenge themselves 
on the cocks for the misfortune they had brought 
upon them, they instituted the custom of knock- 
ing them in the head on Shrove Tuesday, the an- 
niversary day of the failure of the plot. This 
sport, which was first practiced only in one city, 
soon spread over England, and has since become 
an established Shrovetide diversion. Other writers 
maintain that the cock suffered this annual bar- 
barity by way of punishment for the connection 
the crowing of the cock had with St. Peter’s de- 
nving his Master : 

‘* May’st thon be punished for St. Peter’s crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.” 


And there are still other writers who hold .that 
the practice of throwing at cocks tied to a stake 
is symbolic of the indignites offered by the Jews 
to the Saviour before His crucifixion. This cus- 
tom was formerly practiced not only by men, but 
was also common among schoolboys, and it was 
in vain that year after year constables were ap- 
pointed by the humanely disposed (an early so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals) to 
attend on the occasion and put a stop to the bar- 
barous sport. ‘‘ For some time previous to Shrove 
- Tuesday the owner of the cock has his bird in 
training, and by throwing a stick at him accus- 
toms him to dodge the threatened danger. The 
victim is tied to the stake by a cord, nine or ten 
yards long, attached to one leg. The person who 
throws stands at a distance of twenty-two yards, 
and is allowed three shies for a twopence, and 
wins the cock if he can knock him down and run 
up and catch him before he recovers his legs. A 
well-trained cock will be productive of considera- 
ble revenue to its owner, A piece cut from a 
broomstick is commonly used for a shy, and the 
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cruel pastime does not stop with the cock’s life, 
for after it has been killed it is placed in the hat 
and won a second time for the person who can 
knock it out.” Cockfighting, as compared to this 
brutal and cowardly sport, may be reckoned among 
the ‘‘ tender mercies” of barbarity. Throwing at 
cocks occupied the forenoon, and the afternoen 


‘was devoted to playing ball. 


From the accounts of the game it would seem 
it was the origin of the present pastime football, 
which was quite as popular then as now, with 
both old and young, as a writer of the period 
records : ‘The ancient and wealthy. men of the 
city come forth on horseback to see the sport of 
the young men and to take part. of the pleasure 
in beholding their agility.” Another eustom com- 
mon among the schoolboys of the time, on Fasten’s 
Even, or Shrove Tuesday, was to bar out the mas- 
ter, which, when successfully carried out, deposed 
him and excluded him from the school for a pe- 
riod of three days. This was considered a per- 
fectly legitimate practice befitting the season of 
revelry, and during the time of expulsion the 
schoolhouse was turned into a fortress and de- 
fended by the boys, who, barrieaded within, 
guarded their stronghold like a besieged city. 
Their weapons of defense were generally popguns 
made of box tree or elder. The master, mean- 
while, made strenuous efforts to regain his citadel 
and resume his lost authority. If he succeeded, 
heavy tasks were imposed, school was resumed, 
and authority was recognized without question ; 
but if the boys held out, terms of capitulation 
were submitted by the master and accepted by 
the students. These were summed up in an old 
formula of Latin Leonine verse, wherein was stip- 
ulated the hours and time of day that were to be 
allotted to study, and which to recreation, during 
the ensuing year. Securities were required on 
each side for carrying this contract out to the 
letter, and the paper was signed by master and 
pupils. One of the terms usually exacted in 
these contracts, and which was immediately car- 
ried out, was at once to celebrate the victory by 
a football match and a cockfight. Match games 
were played, details of which were the general 
topic of conversation among the villagers, and 
created as much excitement then as news of the 
great games does at the present time. The party 
whose cocks won the greatest number of battles 
in the cockpit was declared the victor and given 
the prize, a small silver bell, which was suspended 
to the button of his hat and worn for three suc- 
cessive Sundays. This custom doubtless had its 
origin in‘bells having usually been the reward of 
victory in rural contests. 

In the records of the city of Norwich we read 
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of a carnival being held as early as 1440 on Shrove 
Tuesday, when their ehief official led a proces- 
sion of which he was crowned king. This pro- 
cession, which was held annually, was formed of 
twelve equestrians answering to the months of the 
year, each horseman appropriately attired for the 
season he represented. After the Months came 
subjects to represent Lent, clad in white and red 
herring skins, with their horses trapped in oys- 
ter shells in place of tinsel, in token of the holy 
and penitential time that was at hand. 

The Christmas season ends with the beginning 
of Lent, and in token thereof in some parts of 
England effigies of the Holly- Boy and the Ivy-Girl 
are burned. The peasantry of France distinguish 
Ash Wednesday in a similar manner, and carry an 
effigy, not unlike that of Guy Fawkes, from vil- 
lage to village, and after sundry absurd mum- 
meries bury the corpse. This is doubtless a relic 
of the same usage. Contrary to the belief that 
there is more pain than pleasure in life, we find 
less to say of the customs of the day which. marks 
the beginning of the season of penance than of 
that which closes the year’s festivities. Lent was 
counted to begin on what is now the first Sunday 
of Lent and to end on Easter Eve, which covers a 
period of forty-two days, from which the four 
Sundays subtracted upon which it is not consid- 
ered lawful to fast, leaves only thirty-six days. 
Therefore, that the time should embrace the num- 
ber of days which our Saviour fasted, Pope Greg- 
ory added four days of the preceding week, begin- 
ning with the Wednesday so called Ash Wednes- 
day, because on that day the palms which were 
blessed on Palm Sunday of the previous year are 
burned and the ashes blessed and distributed to 
the faithful, to remind them of the instability of 
life and the final end of man. Lent is so called 
from the time of the year in which it falls, the 
word “lent” in the Saxon language signifying 
spring, and is used to designate the spring fast, 
which is always regulated to begin so that it will 
terminate the vernal equinox, or Easter, to re- 
mind us of our Saviour’s sufferings which ended 
with His glorious resurrection. 

In some parts of France it is customary on the 
first Sunday of Lent to make large fires in the 
street, hence it is called Firebrand Sunday. The 
practice came from the processions formerly held 
on that day by the peasants, who marched through 
the country with lighted torches of straw to drive 
away the bad air from the earth, apparently a sani- 
tary measure not without some reason. In the 
«Festa Anglo Romana” the Sundays of Lent are 
thus designated : the first is called Quadragesima, 
or Invocavit ; the second, Reminiscere ; the third, 
Ocnli; the fourth, Letare ; the fifth, Judica, and 
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the sixth, Dominica Magna. Mid-Lent or Le- 
tare Sunday is also known in some countries as 
Mothering Sunday, from the ancient custom of 
visiting the mother church and making offerings 
at the high altar on that day. From this grew a 
practice which is stil! in vogue in some parts of 
England. It is known as “‘ Mothering,” or Mid- 
Lenting, when all the servants or apprentices 
on Mid-Lent Sunday visited their parents, to re- 
ceive their blessing and make them a present of 
money, a trinket or some dainty eatable—a beau- 
tiful custom which none wished to omit: 


‘“Tll to, thee a simnell bring 
’Gainst thou go’st a-mothering, 
So that when she blesseth thee 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 


In the Roman Catholic churches the purple 
vestments used in seasons of penance are laid 
aside on Letare Sunday, and rose-colored ones 
worn for the day, while the music takes on a 
gladder tone than that used at any other time 
during Lent, probably in commemoration of 
Christ’s last public appearance, when He miracu- 
lously fed the five thousand on the five barley 
loaves and two fishes, and then retired into the wil- 
derness, where He remained until He came forth 
to make His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the 
Sunday before His crucifixion. From Passion 
Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, until Good 
Friday the statues in the Roman Catholic 
churches are veiled, to commemorate the retire- 
ment of the Saviour when He went into the mount- 
ains and hid Himself. Rites peculiar to the serv- 
ice of Good Friday form part of the ceremonies of 
Passion Sunday. In Rome the Mysteries of 
Christ and His Passion were celebrated with great 
ceremony and deep devotion. 

Palm Sunday commemorates the triumphal 
entry of Christ in Jerusalem, when the Jews ac- 
cepted Him for the time as the Messiah, and 
acknowledged His kingship by strewing palm 
branches in His path as He rode as conqueror on 
the way to the throne of David. 

The palm tree is common in Judea, and grows 
by the wayside. The palm is also the symbol of 
victory. An ancient writer, in speaking of the 
Jews and this festival, says: ‘‘ And thus we take 
palms and flowers in the procession as they did, 
and kneeling at the foot of the cross in the wor- 
ship and memory of Him who died thereon, we 
worship Him with song into the church, as the 
people did our Lord into the city of Jerusalem, 
It is called Palm Sunday for it, because the palm 
betokeneth victory, wherefore all Christian peo- 
ple should have palm in procession in token that 
He hath fought the fiend our enemy, and hath 
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HOLY WEEK PROCESSION IN SEVILLE, SPAIN—‘‘ THE FIVE WOUNDS.” 


” 


victory of him.” The Russo-Greek Church has gala day kept by the boys of the grammar school 
a very solemn procession on Palm Sunday. on the eve of Palm Sunday, which was called 
In some parts of Scotland there was formerly a Palm Saturday. The lads paraded the streets 
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HOLY WEEK PROCESSION IN SEVILLE, SPAIN—PASO DE LA MORT. 
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with a palm, or its substitute, a tree of the willow 
species, Salix caprea, in blossom, and ornamented 
with daffodils, mezereon and box tree. ‘his 
custom is a relic of such ancient standing that 
the date of its origin is beyond all memory. Until 
recently it was the custom of the boys both in the 
north and south of England to go ‘‘a-palming ” 
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at this season, and gather slips with the willow 
flowers or buds. These seem to have been selected 
as substitutes for the real palm, because they are 
the only tree or shrub that at this time of the 
year can be easily procured in which the signs of 
vegetation are apparent. ‘The faithful formerly 
carried in their purses a cross made of palm. 


PALM SUNDAY IN PARIS—BENEDICTION OF THE DRANCHES AT THE CHURCH OF ST. GERMAIN L’AUXERROIS, 


HOLY 


THURSDAY 


IN ROME, 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


THE sunshine glowed warmly, though the wind 
was still in the northeast, as we drove up to the 
Church of St. John Lateran. It was ‘‘the thing 
to do,” as the finest rendering of the Tenebrae and 
Miserere was to be given there. 

Already empty carriages were standing in rows 
of four deep round two sides of the wide Piazza, 
and groups of persons were thronging thither- 
ward. Holy Thursday, though occurring in Pas- 
sion Week, is considered a devotional festa of joy- 
ous solemnity, as being the day upon which the 
Eucharist was instituted ; so not only the great 
ladies and wives of professional men make holi- 
day, but the shopkeeper and artisan class do the 
same, and all sections of society were crowding 
into this and other churches. 

We paused a moment before entering to look 
from the flight of steps on one of the fairest 
scenes in the city. Below, at a little distance, 
were the ancient walls of heathen Rome, and be- 
yond them gardens bright with spring-clothed 
trees, and then the reaches of the Campagna melt- 
ing away to meet the far-off blue of the hills on 
which St. Paul’s eyes rested as he went forth, a 
worn-out but dauntless man, to die. 

The church was cold, and, though such num- 
bers of persons were crowded before the high 
altar, looked in its vastness empty. Two great 
square tribunes were erected facing the choir, and 
were rapidly filling with ladies, mostly dressed in 
mourning. <A cardinal conducted two to the 
steps of one as we entered, and they half knelt 
and kissed his hand in thanks. The long row of 
lights twinkled before the altar, and the Tenebrz 
began. The priests, wearing gray fur tippets, 
were hardly to be seen in the distance and dark- 
ness. The music is vocal entirely, and though 
the tenor is one of wonderful clearness and rich- 
ness, the whole effect is not so impressive as we 
were led to expect—perhaps the restless inatten- 
tion of the worshipers added to this. They came 
and went, as they always do in foreign churches, 
standing perhaps for a few minutes’ view of the 
altar, but soon turning and moving off. We were 
near a side chapel, where, high above our heads, 
one steadfast lamp burned before a crucifix. 
Amongst others, two priests drew near, and knelt 
to pray. One speedily finished, and rose to look 
about him. The other, with a rapt face, knelt 
on; his friend grew wearied, and gave him a 
nudge, which brought him like a shot to his feet, 
and away they went talking together. Then two 
peasant children chased each other past. 


On wailed the music, and the church seemed to 
grow colder and colder, and the marble pavement 
more chill, and the ever-passing figures still more 
restless. We moved within sight of the altar 
lights. One of these is extinguished at the end 
of each psalm. Some say these lights symbolize 
the prophets who were put to death before the 
coming ‘of c r Lord; others that they represent 
the disciples, who all forsook Him and fled, leav- 
ing Him deserted and alone in His greatest need. 
The last light is not quenched, but carried behind 
the altar, to image our Saviour’s descent into the 
tomb. When the lights are all out the Miserere 
is sung. 

We had been in the church more than an hour, 
and five lights were still burning. We were 
chilled, weary of the monotonous chanting, of the 
great ladies sitting in their tribune and stolidly 
watching, so we made our way out, and sighed 
with relief when we found ourselves once more in 
the sunshine. 

Across the square is the Scala Sancta, and 
thither we turned. We had seen the fashionable 
worship of well-to-do Rome, and longed for a 
touch of reality, and here we found it. When we 
had at other times seen the flight of marble steps 
(now incased mostly in wood), down which our 
Saviour walked from His judgment to His cross, 
we had seen them all but empty. Half a dozen 
figures pressing slowly up them on their knees 
had only reminded us the more vividly of what a 
startling thing Martin Luther dared to do, when, 
with the voice of God in his ears, ‘‘ The just shall 
live by faith,” he started to his feet, and against 
all rule turned, and, facing all Catholic Christen- 
dom alone, walked down. Then, too, we had 
seen the two marble groups—one, Pilate pointing 
to Christ—and had felt with him the bitterness 
of his word, *‘ Behold the man.” We had gazed 
on the patient, bending face of Jesus as Judas 
dared to step forward and ‘betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss.” But_ to-day we only looked at 
the Scala Sancta. On it was a dense crowd of 
slowly upward-moving figures. The crowd con- 
sisted of peasant women in their country dress, of 
men from the Campagna and little children. The 
silence was great. ‘The persons coming down the 
side staircases came reverently and quietly. These 
people’s hearts were in their devotion. As each 
step cleared others came forward and filled it. 
Here indeed was a touch of truth, and the people 
grasped it. These may have been the very steps 
Hlis blessed tired feet trod! And just this little 
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bit of reality drew their hearts up and nearer 
Him. The pieta lying at the top of the steps was 
guarded by a kindly monk, and as each devotee 
rose from his or her knees the five wounds were 
kissed. A contadina with a chubby-cheeked little 
child lifted the movable arm and showed the won- 
dering little one where to press her rosy lips. 

The dead Christ, the loving mother and the 
dark-eyed child made a picture not soon to be 
forgotten. ‘They and we passed on into the little 
chapel. Here was no hurrying, no talking, no 
staring. Religion (even this) had reality. But 
six priests were there, and they were chanting tie 
Tenebrw very differently to the artistic display 
made across the road. ‘The little chapel was 
crowded by, worshipers ; all who could find space 
were kneeling with bent heads, and the rest stood 
motionless against the’ wall; four of these were 
soldiers. Light by light went out, and then the 
one was withdrawn before the poor altar. 

The Light of the World was hidden in dark- 
ness, and the Miserere arose. 

We crept silently away, and the sun was setting 
as we crossed the Piazza and made our way to a 
different scene—the Military Church—the fruit 
of the self-devoted labors of Cavaliere Luigi Ca- 
pellini. 

Very near the glorious Pantheon — which, 


though the Popes have nicknamed it a church,’ 


brings old heathen Rome as a living present be- 
fore one—it stands in the Via delle Cappelle, and 
adjoins the Wesleyan Church (of the Via della 
Scrofa), which was lent for this occasion, for 
Holy Thursday is a festa, also, in the Military 
Church as well as in the Catholic ones, and a 
very solemn one, too. On this night, when our 
Lord instituted the Supper which for over eight- 
een hundred years has been Mis sign, those 
amongst the Italian soldiers who have, through 
the study of His word, stepped out of Romanism 
and back into His spiritual Church, each year 
openly join the Military Church by partaking of 
the communion with their ‘“‘ Evangelical ” com- 
rades. 

We found the simple building filled from end 
to end by soldiers, who wore the uniforms of all 
the regiments in and around Rome—men of the 
line, engineers and carabineers—for none are now 
unrepresented amongst the Evangelicals, while 
the uniforms worn by some of the officers, and 
the magnificently handsome men of the King’s 
Own Guard showed distinctly amongst the plainer 
uniforms. 

About half the soldiers present were Evangel- 
icals ; the rest were either inquirers or comrades 
come simply as spectators. 

The most intense earnestness marked the whole 
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service, and the bright, intelligent happiness of 
the faces of the members struck one with a pang 
of regret for the men of the same class whom we 
had left at the Scala Sancta. There, an obedient, 
almost stupid trust was the expression one read. 
Here each face said, ‘‘I know in Whom I have 
believed,” and the ready smile, the brotherly 
though silent grasp of the hand, spoke a fraternal 
welcome as each newcomer entered. It is said, 
** Love buildeth up,” and on this indeed the Mil- 
itary Church is founded. 

Cavaliere Capellini and Mr. Piggott, the Wes- 
leyan minister, conducted the service, but only 
conducted. The men had as much to do with 
the worship as they. This must be a strange 
feature in the Evangelical Church to the soldiers 
used to the devotion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, where the service is that of the priests 
only. At all events they enjoyed it, as no one 
could doubt who heard their rich voices blend in 
a volume of sound in the hymns, and in the 
Lord’s Prayer uttered in their native tongue. 
Mr. Piggott spoke upon “ This do in remem- 
brance of Me,” explaining very earnestly and 
clearly how Christ was the bread of life to the 
soul, and what partaking of Him meant to human 
hearts and lives. Mr. Moody had said, a few 
nights before, ‘‘ Here in Rome I see about me 
everywhere a dead Christ.” 

There was but one hour for the whole service, 
and many of the soldiers had to hurry much to 
secure that; but as they passed out Cavaliere 
Capellini presented every man who that evening 
had made his ‘first communion” with a well- 
bound Bible, the gift of an English lady, who for 
many years has been a fast friend of the Military 
Church. There were not above a dozen visitors 
there, and no parade of the work was made; but 
let our readers remember that as the Italian sol- 
diers only serve for three years, and then return to 
their homes, and that in many of those villages 
the only Bible is the one he carries back, and the 
only Evangelical is the Bersagliere who has served 
in Rome, and surely they will help Cavaliere 
Capellini more substantially than by sympathy. 
As we shook hands Miss Piggott said in a whis- 
per: ‘‘Have you noticed the gentleman on our 
left ?” 

“That tall, pleasant-looking man in a black 
frock coat ?” 

“Yes, It is but a week since he left off the 
cowl of a Capuchin monk. He was a preacher in 
the order. He has long been inquiring and study- 
ing his Bible. He is going to devote his life now 
to Evangelistic work in Italy at his own expense.” 

So. we had shared in his “ first communion ” 
too. 
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JACK O’ THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tue story opens with Mark Daryl and his supposed 
wife, Myrtle. driving in a closed carriage to Lymewood. 
The young woman is brutally treated by tha man, who 
tells her that their marriage was not legal, and so insults 
her that she can no longer remain in his company. They 
leave the carriage. She. in despair, shoots herself, and he 
disappears in the woods. ‘The Rev. Paul Rainsford rides 
up, and finding Myrtle, takes her to his home, where she 
s90n recovers consciousness and declares she does not 
wish to live. She is cared for by Cicely Rainsford, the 
parson’s sister. In a short time she gives birth to a baby, 
who is named Gabriel. She does not love the child, be- 
cause he resembles his father. One morning she disap- 
pears, leaving a note consigning Gabriel to Cicely’s ‘care, 
and requesting that all knowledge of his mother be kept 

rom him. 

Twenty years elapse, and the scene changes to Anthony 
Daryl’s house at Crag Head. Anthony’s blind daughter, 
Bruna, is the fiancéz of Gabriel Ferris. Upon her request 
he tells her all he knows of his past ; of his being reared 
by the Rainsfords ; of the secret of his parentage ; of the 
money that was received for his support and education 
from an unknown man, who tarns out to be Anthony 
Daryl; of his meeting Jack Lithgow, nicknamed Jack o’ 
the Light ; of his friendship for him, their quarrels and 
duel, which resulted in Jack being sent to his home in 
South America ; of the gypsy’s warning to beware of Jack 
o’ the Light; of Mr. Rainsford’s death, and of his engage- 
ment as private secretary to Anthony Daryl. Gabriel’s 
story is interrupted by the entrance of Cicely Rainsford, 
now companion and governess of Bruna. She tells them 
Bruna’s father is dying, and Gabriel ‘‘ took the blind 
girl’s hand, and led her gently up the wide staircase to 
Anthony Daryl’s chamber.” 


CuHaPpTerR IV. 


ON a canopy bed of carved oak lay Anthony 
Daryl, the master of Crag Head. 
He was a man of middle age, powerful of frame, 


grand of face—the Daryls had ever been a hand- 
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some race. Though stricken now with mortal 
illness, his dark eyes burned brightly ; he wore a 
calm, collected air, as though he meant to meet 
death with a brave front. 

<‘Come nearer, Gabriel,” he said, as Parise en- 
tered the chamber, leading Bruna in her pathetic 
white beauty. ‘‘I have much to say, and the 
time is short.” 

Miss Cicely, who had followed the young pair 
across the threshold, made as if to. tee but An- 
thony Daryl interposed. 

“Stay, Miss Rainsford, ” he said ; 
secrets from you.” 

Then he stretched out his arms to his blind 
daughter, and drew her down to his. breast. 

«« My child !” he groaned ; ‘‘ my innocent, help- 
less darling! To leave you alone in the world is 
worse than death. You know how tenderly I love 
you. Before I go I must provide for your safety.” 

Her head was on his heart. Her great braids of 
fair hair swept to the floor. A wood fire burning 
on the brass andirons of the ample hearth shone 
on the two—wrapped their pallor and despair in 
a mocking blaze of light. 

**Oh, papa, how can I live without you ?” 
sobbed the girl. ‘‘ What will become of me if you 
leave me alone ?” 

“Gabriel !” called Anthony Daryl, in a firm 
voice ; ‘‘ where are you, Gabriel ?” 

‘* Here, sir!” answered Gabriel Ferris, advanc- 
ing to the canopy bed. 

The sick man grasped the hand of his secretary 
and placed his daughter’s in it, palm upon palm. 

“‘T cannot die till I know that she has a pro- 
tector, a defender,” he said. ‘Are you ready to 
marry her at once, Gabriel ?” 

The young fellow’s face was all aglow. 


‘‘we have no 
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“Ready ? Most certainly, sir !” 

**And you, Bruna, will you take Gabriel for 
your husband this very hour ?” 

«‘T will do whatever you wish, whatever you 
ask, papa,” answered Bruna. 

Anthony Daryl drew a breath of relief. 

“‘T have sent my groom Roger for a clergyman 
and a license,” he said. ‘‘ This night, Gabriel, 
you must make Bruna your wife. I cannot last 
till morning, and she must not be left unpro- 
tected, like a dove in the talons of the hawk. 
When I am dead the nearest relative that remains 
to her will be her most dangerous foe. She is 
blind and helpless, and altogether unable to cope 
with him. I feel sure that he will try to get pos- 
session of her person, and, if possible, rob her of 
her inheritance. He is her uncle and my brother, 
and his name is Mark Daryl.” 

Bruna raised herself from the speaker's breast. 
Her little white face put on a listening look. 

‘* Mark Daryl, my uncle Mark ?” she faltered. 

**Yes. On rare occasions you have heard me 
mention him, Bruna ?” 

She nodded. 

“‘He has long been a thorn in my flesh, a dis- 
grace to the name of Daryl. I need not offend 
your ears with his history. We are sons of the 
same father, but no affection ever existed between 
us. For twenty years Mark and I have been 
sworn enemies. His own portion of the family 
inheritance he squandered in youth, like the 
prodigal son of Scripture ; then he sought by every 
possible means to get possession of myshare. Fuil- 
ing in that, he became my bitter foe. He is 
younger than I—an unscrupulous man, still in 
the prime of life, who will stop at nothing to gain 
his own ends—a man for my poor little girl to 
fear with her whole heart !” 

“©Oh, papa !” 

“For along time Mark has been abroad. I 
have heard of him in several Continental cities, 
and particularly at Monte Carlo, living the life of 
an unprincipled adventurer. Some weeks ago he 
returned to New York. A letter in his familiar 
handwriting soon apprised me of the fact, and 
also aroused my apprehensions for your future 
safety. He had somehow discovered that I was in 
failing health, and he confessed his intentions 
without reserve. 

«©«That miserable blind daughter of yours,’ he 
said, ‘must not expect to inherit a// your hoard, 
Anthony. What does a girl like Bruna want of 
money? At your death I shall be her natural 
guardian, and also her heir. From long roving 
round the world I have returned to America to 
take charge of my niece and her fortune. Iam 
glad to hear that you have made some profitable 
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investments. That sightless chit does not need 
much—her wants can be only of the simplest 
kind, and with her infirmity, marriage, of course, 
is out of the question. Our race, it seems, is 
likely to end with a sickly girl minus the visual 
faculty—bah! In view of these facts, Anthony, 
I hope you will have the decency to remember me 
in your will, for J have eyes, and, in spite of our 
interminable quarrels, Iam your brother. Have 
I not played the wanderer and vagabond long 
enough ? Now that you are ready to shuffle off 
this mortal coil, provide for me in some suitable 
manner, and I will settle down at Crag Head in 
your place, and assume the réle of tender uncle 
and guardian to your blind daughter.’” 

Gabriel’s eyes flashed. 

“*The scoundrel!” he cried, hotly. ‘Did he 
dare to write like that ? It is easy to see through 
his designs, sir !” 

“‘Yes; and now you understand why I wish 
Bruna to marry you to-night, Gabriel ? Consider 
the situation: My brother Mark may be lurking 
near us even now, bent, of course, upon mischief. 
This place is unspeakably lonely—far removed 
from the highroad and from neighbors. Our 
servants are few and old. A deed of violence 
might be done here with impunity. You have a 
true, honest heart, Gabriel, and I believe you love 
my poor Bruna sincerely ——” 

_ “I do!—God is amy witness, I do!” 

““As your wife she will be safe from Mark 
Daryl’s machinations—he cannot meddle with her 
fortune, nor assume control of her movements. 
Heaven forbid that I should prejudice you against 
my brother, Gabriel—no, no, that must not be! 
Never quarrel with him, dear boy; never offer 
him injury of any sort ; but should he attempt to 
harm Bruna, who can blame me if I say, Defend 
my poor blind child 2” 

*«T will defend her, sir—I will 

With a trembling hand Anthony Daryl smoothed 
the fair head of his daughter. 

“My little girl, with Gabriel for your husband, 
and Miss Rainsford for your friend, you can defy 
even an enemy like your uncle Mark. Now you 
know why I desire your marriage to precede my 
death. Mark has discovered that I am doomed. 
As soon as the breath leaves my body he will ap- 
pear here. He is next of kin, and altogether law- 
less ; but when he finds a husband here watching 
over your interests he will withdraw discomfited.” 

The sick man took from beneath his pillow a 
prayer book, with a cross on the cover. 

** Put your hand on this sacred sign, Gabriel,” 
he said, ‘‘and swear to be always kind to Bruna 
—to cherish her tenderly—to make her happy all 
the days of her life !” 
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Ferris obeyed. 

‘*T swear to make her happy, so far as I have 
the power,” he said. ‘‘I swear to cherish and love 
her always !” 

“She is a child—a mere child !” groaned the fa 
ther, ‘‘too young to marry, and yet I give her to 
you, Gabriel—willingly, even gladly, I consign her 
future to your charge. Be good to her, as I have 
been good to you. In the days when you were 
helpless and needy I was your friend, boy. Repay 
me now by faithful devotion to Bruna.” 

Ferris changed color. 

«©On my honor, I will, sir! But why did you 
do all that for me, and in secrecy too? Do you 
know more about my origin than you have yet 
told me ? What claim had the boy Gabriel Ferris 
upon your bounty ? You have touched a subject 
very near my heart, sir. If any important fact 
has been kept from me I beg you will not refuse 
to disclose it now.” 

But Anthony Daryl had already exhausted his 
strength: he fell back on his pillow; the breath 
fluttered faintly on his lips. The secretary, lean- 
ing low, heard him mutter : 

«* Another time—yes—you shall know—remem- 
ber—don’t quarrel with Mark. It was best to 
keep your birth a secret—through you the heart 
of your mother might have been wrung again. 
You will have the Daryl money, after all. I have 
tried to make things right—right - 

His eyes closed—he was speechless. Miss Cicely 
arose and pushed Gabriel gently back from the 
bed. ‘Do not agitate him further !” she implored. 
**He is very weak.” Then she hastened to raise 
Bruna to her feet. ‘ 

“My dear child,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ we all 
see that your father’s death will leave you exposed 
to great danger. He has made the matter per- 
fectly plain, I think. We, ought to be glad that 
he has also pointed out a way of escape for you. 
Let us now prepare for your marriage, Bruna. 
Roger may return with the clergyman at any 
moment.” 

Bruna Daryl stood up in the firelight, with her 
flaxen braids sweeping to her knees, and a look of 
awe and bewilderment on her young face. 

«« My marriage ?” she marmured. ‘Very well. 
Papa wishes it, and he knows what is best for me. 
Such a bride as I am can need no preparation. I 
am ready, Miss Rainsford—quite ready.” 

Terris was still bending over his benefactor—a 
keen disappointment filled him. By one failing 
breath he had missed the revelation of his life’s 
secret. And Anthony Daryl might never rally— 
never speak again ! 

Bruna, who seemed to know his moods by in- 
stinct, softly touched his arm. 
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“« My heart aches for you,” she whispered, ‘‘ but 
he will find his voice directly—he will tell you 
whatever you wish to know. Take my hand, 
Gabriel—feel how cold it is. We are to be mar- 
ried to-night—your blind Bruna is to become 
your wife now—novw /” 

Instantly he put away all thought of himself, 
and gathered the frail white creature up to his 
heart. 

“IT never heard of your uncle Mark till this 
night,” he said. ‘Plainly he is a dangerous 
character, and your father’s precautionary meas- 
ures are most wise and necessary. My poor dar- 
ling, why do you tremble? Surely you are not 
afraid to trust yourself to me? So far as I can, 
I will be to you husband and father in one.” 

She clung to her lover with an intensity of ap- 
prehension that startled him. 

““ Hold me fast, Gabriel,” she entreated ; 
“something seems to be tearing me from you— 
hold me fast !” 

Miss Cicely had shifted the position of the can- 
dles, and was pouring a little cordial betwixt 
Anthony Daryl’s lips. As she put down the glass 
a clatter of hoofs sounded outside Crag Head, and 
immediately a servant appeared at the door. 

“«¢ Roger has come, ma’am,” the maid announced, 
“and the clergyman is with him.” 

‘Show him into the next room, Janet,” whis- 
pered Miss Cicely, and she nodded to Ferris, and 
went to meet the reverend gentleman in the ad- 
joining apartment. 

He was a young man—a stranger. 

“You sent for Mr. Hansel,” he said, but un- 
fortunately he has gone on a journey, and will not 
return till to-morrow. I am his new assistant— 
he left me to answer such calls as might be made 
in his absence.” 

Miss Cicely bowed. Her heart was always warm 
toward the cloth. This man, too, had a look like 
Paul. 

“T heard that Mr. Hansel had secured an assist- 
ant in his parish work,” she said. ‘* You come 
to act in his stead—it cannot matter in the least 
that you are a stranger tous. There is a dying 
man to comfort here, and a pair of young people 
to unite in marriage. Under the circumstances, 
we have no preparations to make—everything will 
be ready immediately.” 

The young clergyman laid aside his cloak, and 
Miss Rainsford turned back to Anthony Daryl’s 
chamber, to speak to the lovers. In doing this 
she mechanically closed the door betwixt the two 
rooms. At the same moment a thundering noise 
rang through the house—some rude hand was ply- 
ing the big brass knocker of Crag Head in an ex- 
traordinary fashion. 
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<< Open !” shouted a voice. 

Miss Cicely in great alarm turned to Gabriel 
Ferris. 

<¢€Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late pr? 
he quoted. ‘I will go and see, Miss Cicely.” 
And he put Bruna gently down in the nearest 
chair. ‘Probably the doctor has returned.” 

«And is he making all that uproar when he 
knows Mr. Daryl’s condition ?” said Miss Rains- 
ford. ‘Impossible! It cannot be the doctor— 
though, to be sure, Roger ought to have brought 
him.” 

The knocking was repeated more insolently, 
more imperatively than before. Mingled with it, 
the protesting voice of Roger the groom was 
heard : 

«For God's sake, don’t batter down the door, 
sir! Mr. Anthony is dying, and there’s nobody 
with the women folks but the young secretary. 
Yon were always a wild one, sir—what is it that 
you mean to do here >” 

Anthony Daryl did not move or open his eyes. 
The disturbance had failed to arouse him—he 
gave no sign of life. Ferris glanced once toward 
the bed, then signed to Miss Cicely. 

‘Stay here with Bruna,” he whispered, ‘‘and 
I will soon find out the meaning of this clamor.” 

And he hurried from the chamber, down the 
stair, to the floor below. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two MILES distant from Crag Head, in a nar- 
row, sandy street of the old town of Fogport, 
close to the water side, stood a public house, 
known as the Fisherman’s Rest. It was a relic of 
days when the stagecoach was the connecting 
link betwixt Fogport and Salem city. Modern 
improvement had never intruded upon it. Its 
huge chimneys and open fireplaces, its low rooms 
crossed by painted beams, its small-paned win- 
dows and crooked stairways were all in the style 
of a century ago. 

On the autumn night when Anthony Daryl lay 
dying at Crag Head a knot of loungers had gath- 
ered about the bar at the Rest, drinking, smoking 
and exchanging gossip, everyone a habitué of the 
place. Apart from these, at a table in a corner, 
sat two strangers, ‘‘lookers on in Venice,” and 
listeners also. 

The first of the twain was a man of middle age, 
dark as a Spaniard, and strikingly good-looking, 
although certain sensual lines, the mark of long 
dissipation, marred the beauty of his face. Ilis 
sloe-black eyes were still keen asa hawk’s. Not 
a thread of silver showed in his thatch of black 
hair. His figure was erect and supple. Three 
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and twenty years of riotous living had, after all, 
left few traces on Mark Daryl’s outward man. 
His companion was younger ; indeed, he might 
have been the other’s son. He wore a felt hat 
“crushed over his brows, and a frieze coat, with a 
high collar, turned up about his ears. Little 
could be seen of his face save the end of a straight 
nose, and a sulky, boyish-looking mouth. Glasses 
and a bottle of brandy stood on the table before 
the twain. Both had been drinking ; but while 
the elder seemed none the worse for his potations, 
the younger, less used to excesses, wore the look 
and air of a man no longer in full control of his 
own faculties. ; 
‘«‘ By my soul,” Mark Daryl was muttering, in 
a suppressed tone, ‘‘the Fisherman’s Rest has 
changed little in three and twenty years—for it is 


that period since I last set foot here. Manya 
youthful lark I’ve had at the Rest. Gods of 
Hellas! this brandy is wretched stuff. It seems 


to have got into your head, Bevil—you are buta 
callow fledgeling—one cannot expect you to keep 
pace with a veteran like me. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter order a room, and put you to bed, boy.” 

He that was called Bevil started up angrily. 

“Thank you, Daryl; I am not so bad as you 
think. I can keep awake without trouble—yes, 
and follow you up to Crag Head, never fear.” 

The other pressed the speaker’s arm. 

«‘Hush! don’t breathe my name in this place, 
lad. I’m a sort of pariah, remember—I don't 
care to be recognized by those rogues at the bar. 
They might guess at once that I was up to mis- 
chief.” 

«But why do we waste time in this way ?” de- 
manded Bevil, impatiently. ‘You are anxious 
to find out what is going on at Crag Head, as you 
call the place, and so am I—and with good rea- 
son, too, for if your brother does not leave you 
some of his money how can I hope to recover the 
outrageous sums that you owe me? Come, let’s 
be off.” 

“Not so fast,” answered Daryl. ‘This inn 
used to be a famous place for gossip, you see, and 
I thought it well to drop in here, and look and 
listen awhile, before pushing on to our destina- 
tion. I may as well tell you that Iam treading 
dangerous ground, and I would be glad to know 
the exact state of things at the Crag before I 
make my bow to Anthony.” 

Bevil shrugged his shoulders. 

“These fishermen seem to be talking entirely 
of their own affairs. Go up to the bar, and ask 
them boldly the news from Crag Head.” 

«And run the risk of instant recognition? 
Perdition! you have no patience. This journey 
to the Crag is your last hope as well as mine, 
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Bevil. Yet I will be frank with you; my brother 
Anthony is a pig-headed fellow, and in my pres- 
ent venture the chances are dead against me. I 
may not be able to squeeze a dollar from him. 
Not long ago I was reckless enough to write a 
letter which must have put him on his guard. 
Well, you were bound to come along with me to- 
night, Bevil, and I rather like your company. As 
your interests and mine are one in the matter, I 
rely on you for whatever help you can give me.” 

“Look here,” said Bevil, moodily ; “I’ve come 
along with you, Daryl, simply to get the money 
you owe me. I want my moncy !” 
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blind girl is in bad health, and after ner death I 
shall inherit everything ; but, plague take it, I 
can’t wait for her death !—my needs press too in- 
solently. Something must be done at once.” 

Bevil was drawing his gloves absently on and 
off his well-shaped hands. 

«‘ What a beast you are, to be sure !” he sneered. 
«By my soul, were I your brother I would kick 
you out of Crag Head, or set the dogs upon you.” 

“You forget that Anthony is a sick man.” 

‘‘Then the servants should doit! I say, you 
have cleaned out my pockets, Daryl, and got me 
in no end of a scrape, and, of course, I mean to 


‘‘HE STARED AT THE KNOT OF PEOPLE STANDING THERE IN THE CENTRE OF HIS CHAMBER.” 


“*And you shall have it, if Anthony can be 
made to relent,” replied Daryl, cheerfully. ‘‘ It’s 
true that I’ve borrowed freely from your purse, 
and lost a good sum to you in play, Bevil, but if 
my plans succeed to-night I’ll wipe out the 
debt.” 

“‘ What the deuce are your plans, anyway ?” de- 
manded Bevil, irritably. ‘*‘ Do you expect to wrest 
from your niece her paternal inheritance ?” 

“‘T would if I could,” replied Daryl, frankly ; 
‘‘but there’s no such luck. I’m going to Crag 
lfead to remind Anthony that he has a brother, 
who must be provided for out of the estate. The 


follow you till I discover what chance I really have 
of getting back my lost money. But all the same, 
it is detestable business.” 

The elder man laughed softly. 

‘¢ Drink, I notice, never improves your temper, 
Bevil. Have I cleaned out your pockets?” He 
looked narrowly at his young comrade. ‘‘I feel 
convinced that you know of ways by which you 
might easily fill them again. You’re no common 
chap, Bevil.” 

“Stuff !” answered Bevil, ungraciously. 

“More than once in our brief acquaintance I 
have detected the signs of indigo blood in you. 
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Don’t frown—very likely, you have good connec- 
tions in the background——” 

«We won’t mention them. You have nothing 
to do with my connections, Daryl.” 

“Only in a business way, dear boy. If they 
are as I suspect, of the right sort, you might beg 
or borrow a few hundreds, or even thousands, to 
help us both out of a tight place ? 

Bevil’s moody face grew red as fire. He dashed 
his fist down on the table with such violence that 
the glasses leaped. 

“‘Confound your impudence, Daryl! No third 
party is to be mixed up in my racket with you. 
I shall not beg or borrow of anyone—don’t dare 
to make the suggestion, or I’ll brain you with this 
brandy bottle !” 

‘Softly, you young idiot !” 

Daryl glanced apprehensively toward the men 
at the bar, but all were absorbed in discussing the 
recent loss of a Gloucester fishing schooner—they 
had heard nothing. 

«Then I must interview Anthony. [ll trot you 
into his presence, and say: ‘ Here’s a youth with 
whom I have lately been gambling. I owe hima 
few hundreds, and he clings to me like a limpet 
to a rock. In Heaven’s name, cancel his debt that 
I may be quit of him.’ There, take another drop 
of the liquor to keep up your spirits, boy.” 

“Not I,” answered Bevil, testily. ‘‘ Do you 
want to leave me under the table? I believe you 
capable of any treachery Hd 

** Hush !” 

Daryl chanced to be sitting with his face to 
the door. An elderly man in a rough great- 
coat, and with a riding whip in hand, was just 
entering the room. He shuffled up to the bar, 
and in a wheezy voice called for a thimbleful of 
whisky. Daryl’s eyes followed him with sudden 
interest. 

“‘ Where have I seen that face before ?” he mut- 
tered. 

The landlord of the Fisherman’s Rest promptly 
dropped the subject of the lost Gloucester schoon- 
er, to take up his business duties. He set the 
whisky, with the agreeable adjuncts of hot water 
and sugar, before the new arrival. 

‘Hello, Roger!” he said. ‘‘ How’s Anthony 
Daryl to-night ?” 

“* Going fast,” answered Roger, as he stirred his 
drink briskly. ‘‘ He won’t last till midnight.” 

“So! What are you after in the town, man ?” 

‘©A parson and a marriage license,” replied 
Roger. ‘‘ We’re a-going to have a wedding at 
Crag Head to-night. Mr. Anthony wants to see 
his little blind gal married before he leaves her.” 

This announcement produced a decided sensa- 
tion among the loungers at the bar. 
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‘‘Who’s the bridegroom ?” asked a voice. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Ferris, the young secretary, of 
course. He’s been the girl’s sweetheart for a year 
back.” 

“Gabriel Ferris is in for a good thing,” com- 
mented one of the men. ‘ He’ll get money 
enough with Bruna Daryl to make him forget her 
blindness.” 

Roger sipped his whisky with relish. 

‘«Tt were so blasted co!d on the road,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘I had to stop for a warmer, gentlemen. 
Mr. Anthony knows what he’s about. It’s my 
opinion he’s doing well to provide that poor little 
gal with a protector. What can she say or do for 
herself ?” 

*<Look here,” said the landlord, with an air of 
solicitude ; ‘‘does anybody know who Gabriel 
Ferris is ? Can he be safely trusted with Anthony 
Daryl’s daughter ?” 

Nobody answered for a moment. Roger, hav- 
ing drained his glass, put it down on the bar, and 
drew on his coarse woolen gloves. 

«* Well, as to that,” he said, ‘it’s fair to sup- 
pose Mr. Anthony himself has looked into the 
matter. We don’t pretend to have Mr. Ferris’s 
history at our tongues’ end, bat most of us like 
him. He seems to be of the honest kind. Miss 
Bruna ain’t likely to live long—she’s a frail little 
critter—but it’s better for Mr. Ferris to have her 
money than some others that we could name—her 
uncle Mark, for instance.” 

«‘That wild scamp !” said a voice. ‘‘ He’s living 
somewhere over seas.” 

“‘No,” corrected Roger ; ‘‘ he’s back again, like 
a bad penny. Mr. Anthony got a letter from him 
only a few weeks ago—like enough ’*twas that 
which put this marriage business into his head. 
Now, I'll ride on to the parsonage.” 

“Mr. Hansel, the minister, is gone to-night,” 
volunteered one of the men. <‘‘ You'll find no- 
body there but the new assistant, and he’s a 
stranger in these parts.” 

‘That don’t signify,” said Roger. ‘‘ One par- 
son is as good as another, I take it. All we want 
is the knot tied, and maybe a prayer said. Good 
night, friends. Marriage and death are like oil 
and water—they don’t mix well.” 

The old man walked ont of the inn. At the 
table in the corner Mark Daryl and his comrade 
had listened to every word of the conversation. 
As the groom vanished the two looked at each 
other. Daryl made asignal, and both arose—they 
had already paid their score—and followed Roger. 

«‘ Anthony is going to marry the girl to-night 
to some beggarly secretary,” whispered Daryl in 
the ear of his companion ; “mind you, to-night! 
So that is the game! I must block it !” 
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Just ontside the inn door he overtook Roger, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“« How,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ has the world wagged 
with you for three and twenty years back, old 
man ?” 

Roger started, and stared at the speaker. 

«Bless my soul,” he cried, ‘‘is it Mark Daryl 
or his speerit ?” 

“¢ Mark Daryl in the flesh. I'll warrant you re- 
member the days when you served me at Crag 
Head, and felt the sting of my whip lash for your 
stupidity and insolence.” 

“‘Lor’, sir!” stammered Roger, more amazed 
than pleased. 

«* And you are still in my brother’s employ, eh ? 
I heard all that you said in the barroom just now 
—some things were not very flattering to myself ; 
but I forgive yon—old servants are apt to make 
free with their betters. And Anthony is expected 
to die before midnight, and he wants to marry 
my niece in advance to some lackey of his own ? 
You are on your way to fetch a parson— have 
I described the situation correctly ?” 

In the frosty moonlight Roger stood, still star- 
ing at his former master. The sight seemed to 
give him what he would have called a “ turn.” 

“ Lor’, yes, sir, that’s all true enough ; but you 
—begging your parding—where did you come 
from, Mr. Mark——” 

‘‘Never mind. Ingrate! you served me before 
Anthony—why, you ought to go wild with joy at 
seeing me again !” 

But no emotion of the kind was visible on 
Roger’s battered countenance. Perhaps the sting 
of the whip lash yet rankled in his memory. He 
gave a very doubtful glance at Bevil, who had not 
yet spoken, and shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

«« My eyes !” he blurted out at last ; ‘‘whatever 
has brought you back to Fogport, Mr. Mark ?” 

Daryl smiled. 


‘** Dost thou not know I am a wayward man? 


I will propound all questions, woodenhead, and 
do you confine yourself strictly to replies. Who 
is the Gabriel Ferris that Anthony means to make 
his son-in-law ?” 

“<He’s been living at Crag Head these few years 
back, sir,” answered Roger. ‘‘ He keeps Mr. An- 
thony’s business accounts, and takes care of his 
correspondence, and sich like.” 

“Sly scoundrel ! consummate intriguer ! 
he thinks to marry my niece !” 

«Yes, sir !” 

A wicked gleam leaped up in Mark Daryl’s eyes 
—a sudden reckless determination took form and 
shape in his fertile brain. 


And 
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“‘ Roger, it is very fortunate that.I have met 
you here !” he said, softly. ‘‘ Listen: Iam on my 
way to Crag Head, with this friend,” nodding to- 
ward Bevil. ‘I shall assume immediate control 
of all my dying brother’s affairs.” 

Roger fairly jumped. 

“‘Lord help him, then !—I mean, sir—I don’t 
think you’re expected.” 

“‘That’s of no consequence. If you wish to 
keep your place, you will from this moment obey 
my orders—mine only. Iam now at the head of 
everything. How many servants shall I find at 
the Crag 2” 

Roger counted them on his fingers. 

«‘ Two housemaids, sir, and Miss Rainsford, who 
is governess to the little blind gal. Then there’s 
Mr. Ferris, and that’s all.” 

“Good. Now go back to the barroom, and ask 
for two horses. My friend and I came by train to 
Fogport, and we cannot trust our legs to take us 
further. We will ride with you for the license 
and the clergyman. Tell the landlord that we are 
parties who have urgent business with Anthony 
Daryl, and that we are mad to reach Crag Head 
before he dies.” He chuckled audibly. ‘‘ Fort- 
une unbends her brows at last. You have done 
me a rare service to-night, Roger. My brother 
wants a husband for his daughter—well, he shall 
have one! Make haste now—my friend and I 
will wait here.” 

Roger, dazed with so much browbeating, went, 
as he was bidden. Mark Daryl turned to Bevil. 
The moonlight shone on both faces. That of the 
elder rogue was full of suppressed excitement. 

“‘A word in your ear, boy,” he said; ‘the 
game is in my hands—I must play it boldly. You 


are a daredevil, I know, ready for any adventure. 


Help me now to save the Daryl money, and the 
daughter of the Daryls, from a presumptuous 
stranger, an insolent upstart, who calls himself 
Gabriel Ferris.” 

To the surprise of the elder man, Bevil broke 
into a peal of laughter. 

<*T will!” he cried, with sudden energy—with 
an eagerness altogether new to him. ‘‘ Gabriel 
Ferris! Yes, by my soul, I will help you !” 

“Your hand on it, Bevil.” 

The two clasped hands. Daryl’s face was full 
of evil exultation. 

“* Anthony dying,” he murmured —‘‘ my nicce 
blind—a stranger for a parson—two or three 
women servants guarding the house—and this 
fool of a Roger, who quakes when I look at him. 
Could any circumstances be more favorable ?” 

“Don’t mutter!” said Bevil, stamping impa- 
tiently on the frosty earth. ‘* What’s in your 
mind, man ?” 
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«Just this, Bevil: I owe you money—you are 
anxious for payment. If death gets possession of 
Anthony before I do I cannot hope to bully him 
into paying my debts. But I knowa way in which 
you can, if you will, secure your money, and at 
the same time rout the secretary with slaughter.” 
He put his lips to the young man’s ear. ‘‘Marry 
my niece, in Ferris’s stead, to-night !” 

Perhaps the audacity of the proposal struck 
Bevil dumb. At any rate, he simply stared 
straight out before him, into the night, and an- 
swered nothing. 

‘‘A girl without sight cannot know ono bride- 
groom from another,” continued Mark. ‘Iam 
her uncle—and, after Anthony, her nearest of 
kin—I have a right to give her to you. We will 
divide her fortune between us. A blind wife is 
not a desirable possession, to be sure, but, from 
all accounts, she is doomed—ske cannot live long 
to trouble you. ‘A frail creature,’ Roger called 
her. Consider her only a temporary embarrass- 
ment, boy—you will soon be quit of her.” 

Bevil still stood speechless. To clinch his argu- 
ments, Daryl said : 

“Tf Anthony dies obdurate you will never sce 
a penny of all that Towe you. This is your sole 
chance to make good your losses by me. Time, 
circumstances and fate are all in your favor. 
Speak, man! Prompt action, as well as boldness, 
is necessary for our success. Will you marry 
Bruna, and give me half her fortune ?” 

At that moment Roger appeared around a cor- 
ner of the house, leading two horses, ready for the 
road. His own nag stood tied to a post near by. 

“‘Tere’s the beasts for you, Mr. Mark. Land- 
lord says 7 

But neither of the men waited for the remarks 
of the landlord. Bevil seized the bridle of one 
animal, and leaped with amazing lightness into 
the saddle. 

«Pll marry the girl,” he whispered to Mark 
Daryl] ; “but the division of her money—that’s an- 
other matter, Mephistopheles !” 

Daryl mounted also. 

“‘We shall see,” he answered, composedly. 
“‘ You are still muddled with brandy—we cannot 
reason together now. Come on.” 

Followed by the scared and quaking Roger, the 
two men clattered away from the inn door, bent 
upon a piece of mischief unprecedented even in 
the deeds of wild Mark Daryl. 


Cuapter VI. 


As GABRIEL Ferris descended the staircase, 
intent upon learning the cause of the sudden dis- 
turbance at Crag Head, he saw that the house 
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door was standing wide open, and that some one 
had entered the low-ceiled parlor, where, an hour 
before, he had told Bruna Daryl the story of his 
life. Crossing the threshold of that familiar 
room, he found himself confronting two men— 
strangers—who stood on the firelit hearth, whis- 
pering, as though in council. At sight of Ferris, 
one—the elder—stepped boldly, insolently for- 
ward. 

“Ah,” he said, dryly, ‘‘ doubtless this is An- 
thony Daryl’s secretary.” 

Ferris gave him an astonished and indignant 
look. 

“‘T am secretary to Mr. Daryl,” he admitted. 
“Who, may I ask, are you that enters Crag Head 
in this free-and-easy fashion ?” 

In one swift glance Mark Daryl took the meas- 
ure of his antagonist. 

“‘T am one who belongs here by right,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘and that is more than can be said of 
you. You would fain gobble up your master’s 
daughter, and your master’s money, eh ?” 

And before Ferris could comprehend the other’s 
purpose he was felled to the floor. The second 
man sprang to the assistance of the first. Like 
lightning, a gag was thrust into the secretary’s 
mouth, and his arms were rudely pinioned, after 
which the two assailants lifted him, like a bale of 
merchandise, flung him headlong into a closet of 
the room, and locked its door upon him, All this 
was done with a breathless rapidity, an unholy 
zeal, that made resistance on the part of the half- 
stunned victim quite intpossible. 

High in Anthony Daryl’s chamber Miss Rains- 
ford heard the fall of a heavy body. Thrilling 
with indefinable fear, she arose and slipped down 
the stair to the room below. On its threshold she 
met Gabricl’s two assailants. 

‘“What is the matter here ”* she began to 
say, when something—the cover of a table—was 
thrown promptly over her head, and her voice 
stifled. She was pushed into a chair, and there 
bound fast. A rude hand tied the table cover 
down over her face. Betwixt the fright and the 
pain poor Miss Cicely fainted. 

“That will do for a beginning, Bevil,” said 
Mark Daryl. 

He mounted the staircase, with his comrade at 
his heels. Halfway up, the pair met a maidserv- 
ant. With great presence of mind Mark Daryl 
put a bank note in her hand. 

“«My good girl,” he whispered, ‘‘ not a word— 
not a sound! Iam the bride’s uncle. By a happy 
chance I have been able to come to her wedding. 
IIush ! it is a surprise—do not Ict her know that 
I am here—speak in a whisper—is Anthony Daryl 
still alive ?” 
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Janet, an innocent damsel, new at Crag Head, 
and unacquainted with the history of the Daryl 
family, fell plump into the snare set for her. 

‘‘ Alive, but not conscious, sir,” she answered, 
deeply impressed by the masterful air of this 
grand dark gentleman, who 


‘* Stood, like Lucifer, fresh from the sight 
Of a heaven scaled and Jost.” 


His money rustled pleasantly on her palm. His 
kinship to her master she could not doubt—the 
two were strikingly alike. 

““Who is with my brother ?” whispered Daryl. 

‘‘Only Miss Bruna, sir. The clergyman is wait- 
ing in the next room, and the doctor hasn’t 
returned yet from Fogport. Miss Rainsford went 
downstairs a minute ago—I will call her.” 

‘No, no,” interposed Daryl; ‘‘don’t trouble 
yourself. She is busy just now—I spoke with her 
in the parlor. She will join us directly. Lead 
the way, my good girl, to Miss Bruna.” 

Janet obeyed. Closely followed by the two 
strange gentlemen, she ascended to Anthony 
Daryl’s chamber. 

The master of Crag Head lay on his canopy 
bed, sunk in deep stupor. By his side sat Bruna. 
The candlelight fell on her small, white face, as 
colorless as pearl, and on her pale-gold braids 
sweeping down to the floor. Daryl touched the 
arm of his comrade. 

“Behold your bride!” he whispered, mock- 
ingly. 

Bevil recoiled a step. 

“Great God !” he muttered, as though horrified. 

Bruna heard the whispers, the unfamiliar steps. 

“Who is here ?” she asked, and arose quickly, 
and faced the intruders. 

White and lustrous from head to foot, with her 
wide, sightless eyes and wonderful fair hair, her 
appearance was almost unearthly. Even Mark 
Daryl] hesitated, but only for a moment. 

“Tell her all is ready,” he whispered to Janet. 
‘*T am now master here! Do as I bid you, girl, 
and you will be well rewarded.” 

«But Miss Rainsford, sir—where is Miss Rains- 
ford ?” faltered Janet. 

‘“ We cannot wait for her. There is no time to 
lose. Speak to your mistress.” 

Thus urged, Janet advanced to the blind girl. 

“‘Tt’s me, Miss Bruna,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid. The clergyman is waiting for you.” 

Bruna put out her slim little hand. The maid 
took it. 

“Call the parson,” whispered Daryl. 

Janet opened the door of the adjoining room, 
and said : 

‘‘This way if you please, sir.” 
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And the young clergyman stepped into the 
death chamber. 

He cast one look on the group gathered there 
—every face was strange to him. How could he 
know that he was about to be made an innocent 
accomplice in a cruel crime ? Circumstances had 
combined relentlessly against Bruna Daryl this 
night. Should Janet now remain dumb only a 
voice from Heaven could save the blind girl. 

With a polite bow Mark Daryl handed the min- 
ister & marriage license ; then he took the hand 
of his unfortunate niece, and put it in that of 
Bevil. The latter started, and silently uncovered. 
His face was like ashes. Bruna started also, and 
a shudder ran over her slight young body. 

“Gabriel?” she said, in a questioning tone. 

“Yes, it is Gabriel !” breathed Mark Daryl in 
her ear. ‘‘ Hush! do not disturb your poor fa- 
ther ! Remember, in this way you fulfill his dear- 
est wish.” 

A bewildered look appeared on her small white 
face. Was that the voice of the strange clergy- 
man ? At mention of her father she relinquished 
her hand to Bevil. Janet stood staring blankly at 
the bridegroom who had been substituted so sud- 
denly for Gabriel Ferris. She seemed about to cry 
out; but Daryl grasped her arm savagely. 

“Silence !” he whispered. ‘‘On your life, do 
not speak! It is all right. I am her uncle, I 
tell you—you can trust her to me.” 

The young clergyman looked carefully at the 
license which Daryl had given him; then he 
turned to the bridal pair. 

“‘Miss Daryl,” he said, ‘‘do you stand here of 
your own free will ?” : 

“< Yes,” answered Bruna. 

“You are acting under no compulsion ?” 

“None.” 

“You choose this man whose hand you hold to 
be your husband till death shall part you ?” 

“T do.” 

Janet gasped. Again she seemed determined to 


“speak, and again Mark Daryl’s fingers closed on 


her like a vise. 

“‘ And you,” continued the clergyman, address- 
ing Bevil—‘‘ you choose this woman to be your 
wife ?” 

He hung his head. 
to be hardly audible. 

“T do.” 

The minister began the marriage ceremony. 

On the hearth the wood fire snapped softly ; 
the light of the candles shone on the group. A 
wind from sea sobbed across the windows, and the 
roar of surf could be heard at the foot of the 
crag. Gravely, solemnly the words were spoken 
which made that strange twain one. 


His voice was so husky as 
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“‘T pronounce you husband and wife,” said the 
elergyman. 

A wild poignant cry rang suddenly through 
the chamber. It came from the canopy bed. 
Anthony Daryl had lifted himself on his pillows. 
With eyes that seemed starting from their sockets 
he stared at the knot of people standing there in 
the centre of his chamber. 

« Bruna!” he cried. ‘Oh, Bruna, my darling 
—God have mercy 

The words ended in a gurgling groan. He fell 
back on the bed. The clergyman sprang to sup- 
port him. Bruna, tearing herself free from the 
man who held her, flew with unerring instinct to 
her father. 

“Papa,” she screamed, throwing her arms 
about him, ‘‘I am here—I am here !” 

The clergyman put her gently back. 

“‘God help you, my poor child,” he said; 
“‘your father is dead.” 

There was a moment of breathless, horrified 
silence. Then the maid Janet ran into the cor- 
ridor, 

‘‘Miss Rainsford !” she called, wildly ; ‘‘oh, 
come quick, Miss Rainsford !” 

The cry seemed to arouse Bevil—he made a bolt 
for the door, dragging Mark Daryl with him. 

‘This ie ghastly !” he hissed. ‘Out of the 
place instantly! We both deserve to be drawn 
and quartered !” 

His consternation was contagious. Mark Daryl 
east one look at the bed—at the gray face of his 
brother, resting now on the clergyman’s breast, 
and stamped with the terrible dignity of death— 
one look at Bruna, who was kneeling by the bed, 
white and glistening, like some hapless creature 
devoted to sacrifice; then he, too, rushed from 
the chamber, down the stair and out of the honse. 
There Bevil, who was in advance, turned on him 
suddenly, caught him by the throat, and shook 
him with violence. 

“¢ Why didn’t you tell me,” cried the young fel- 
low, in a hoarse, labored voice —‘‘ great God! 
Daryl, why didn’t you tell me what she was 
like ?” 

With some difficulty Mark shook him off. 

“You young demon, do you want to throttle 
me ? What the girl was like ? How did I know? 
Milk and water would best describe her. You're 
off your head! Pull yourself together, boy. In 
Heaven’s name, why are we running away now ? 
We are masters here. My plan has worked per- 
fectly. We have only to take possession of the 
house, and turn the others out neck and heels. 
You are now the girl’s husband, and I, as An- 
thony’s brother, will put myself at the head of 
affairs.” 
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But some strange perversity had seized Bevil. 
He glanced at his companion in a sinister way. 
At the door the quaking Roger still stood holding 
the horses. 

“« Tf,” said Bevil, ‘‘ you dare to enter the house 
again, Daryl, or meddle in any way with that girl, 
I will blow out your brains! You shall do no 
more mischief to-night.” 

The cold muzzle of a Derringer touched Mark 
Daryl’s ear. 

‘« What do you mean, madman-?” cried Daryl, 
aghast. ‘‘ Drop the pistol !” 

“‘T mean to shoot you if you do not mount in- 
stantly,” replied Bevil. <‘‘Into the saddle, man! 
Your debts to me are canceled—I will give you a 
receipt for the whole amount. We will now ride 
back to the Fisherman’s Rest and leave the horses, 
and after that we will take the first train out of 
the town. Meanwhile this fellow Roger shall go 
to Fogport, and ask the proper authorities for 
police protection at Crag Head to-night.” 

There was no mistaking the grim determina- 
tion of his tone. The flush of drink had van- 
ished from his face; he looked cool and col- 
lected. Mark Daryl, wild with rage, gnashed his 
teeth. 

“What! wonld you throw up a game that’s al- 
ready won ? That blind, moon-faced jade must 
have bewitched you! So yon mean to balk me 
at the last moment ?—do me out of the whole 
business, you young traitor ?” 

Roger listened, with knees knocking together. 
Some further threats and recriminations were 
tossed back and forth between the pair. The 
pistol cracked ; a scuffle ensued, in which nei- 
ther seemed to suffer harm ; then hoofs pounded 
the gravel; the old groom saw two figures disap- 
pearing at a mad gallop down the pine avenne— 
Mark Daryl and his companion were gone, like 
phantoms of the night. 

“Roger! Roger !” 

It was the voice of Janet in the hall. She had 
found Miss Cicely wrapped up like an Egyptian 
mummy in the table cover, and half suffocated. 
The old man ran to her help. Her bonds were 
cut and water was dashed upon her. Miss Rains- 
ford revived. Then Janet began to wring her 
hands wildly. 

‘Miss Bruna has: gone and married the wrong 
man, ma’am !” she cried —“‘a stranger brought 
here by her uncle. Don’t blame me—I was too 
scared to open my month ; if he’d killed us all I 
couldn’t have made a sound. Besides, he gripped 
and pinched me awful ae 

A noise in the neighboring closet interrupted 
the girl. 

‘“‘Oh, where is poor Gabriel ?” screamed Miss 
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Cicely. ‘Open that closet ; somebody is in- 
side.” 


But the door was locked, and no key could be 
found. 

*©Quick ! Break down the door, Roger !” 

The groom, assisted by Janet, obeyed. Gabriel 
Ferris, gagged and bound, was dragged out of his 
prison, and amid cries and exclamations restored 
to ® proper condition, and set upon his feet. 

7 * * * * * 

Janet poured out her story wildly. 

“IT never dreamed—how could I ?—what the 
man meant to do till the clergyman began to 
speak. Oh! oh! and Miss Bruna with no eyes 
to see, and not able to tell whose hand she held ! 
And the minister a stranger to everyone, and 
doing his part as innocent as a newborn babe ! 
The Philistines have spoiled us, and Mr. Daryl 
is dead in the midst of it all !” 

Then Roger gave a hurried account of all that 
had happened in his own sight and hearing that 
night. 

“Who the youngster was I know not,” he 
groaned. ‘‘ Mr. Mark called him Bevil. I reckon 
he wasn’t a native of these parts. Mr. Mark took 
the whole business of the night out of my hands 
—he got the license and the parson, and he swore 
if I interfered with him, or lisped a word, he’d 
put a bullet through me. I didn’t dare say my 
soul was my own, and how was I to suspect the 
wicked scheme he was hatching ? ’Fore God, 
I’m innocent of Miss Bruna’s marriage—yes, I 
am, I am!” 

Miss Cicely, pale, horrified, was grasping her 
head with both hands. 

“*Good cause, indeed, had Anthony Daryl to 
fear his brother !” she sobbed. ‘‘ Only a demon 
could have planned such an outrage. And to per- 
petrate it at a father’s deathbed—how shameless ! 
Come, Gabriel—come, my poor boy, let us go to 
Bruna.” 

The unfortunate lover had not yet uttered a 
word. Miss Rainsford looked into his white face, 
took his hand in her own, and the two ascended 
tod the room overhead. 

The clergyman was still there, speaking words 
of consolation to Bruna Daryl, who knelt by her 
father’s bed, her face buried in the counterpane, 
bitter sobs shaking her slight figure. 

Ferris rushed to her side. 

** Bruna!” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ Bruna !” 

She did not answer. Grief had closed her ears 
to the voice of Love. 

‘Bruna, look up, for God’s sake!” cried 
Ferris, passionately. ‘Do you know what has 
happened here ?” 

“© Yes,” she shuddered ; ‘my father is dead.” 
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«« But there is something worse yet 4 


He paused ; Miss Cicely had laid an imperative 
hand on his lips. 

“*T)on’t—don’t tell her the truth yet,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘ the shock, combined with her sor- 
row, will kill her.” 

Then Miss Cicely went up to the young clergy- 
man. 

“‘T beg you to let me see Miss Daryl’s marriage 
license,” she said. 

He handed her the paper. 

“Look!” She touched Ferris’s sleeve. The 
name of the intended bridegroom was written 
“‘ John Bevil.” 

Her gentle old face was very pale as she turned 
again to the clergyman. 

“‘T ask you, sir,” she said, ‘to fix this marriage 
in your memory, so that you can, at any future 
time, recall all the circumstances connected with 
it.” 

He looked surprised. 

“‘T hope that nothing has been done amiss, 
madam ?” 

‘Nothing for which you are responsible—no 
person can censure you in the least. Oh, sir, do 
not question me—I cannot explain my meaning 
now—I am in great trouble and confusion of 
mind.” 

“*Can I be of any help to you, madam ?” 

She wrung her hands. 

“No, oh, no—we are beyond help !—that is, 
do not mind me, sir; you are very kind, and if 
you are needed here we will not hesitate to call 
you.” 

Miss Cicely felt that it was best for the young 
minister to leave Crag Head, ignorant of the part 
which he had innocently played in the catastrophe 
of the night. Perceiving that his presence seemed 
rather to distress than soothe her, he immeciately 
departed from the house. 


CHapter VII. 


Miss Creeny laid hold on Bruna Daryl, led her 
away to her own chamber, and consigned her to 
the care of the weeping and remorseful Janet. 
Then she said to Gabriel Ferris : 

“Go down to the hall, and I will join you there 
as soon as I can give some necessary instructions 
to the servants.” 

Torn with conflicting emotions, Ferris did as 
directed. Half an hour later, as he was pacing 
back and forth below stairs, his body aching with 
the rough treatment which he had received, his 
heart distracted with wrath, grief, disappoint- 
ment, Miss Cicely appeared, and put her gentle 
hand compassionately on his arm. 
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‘‘My poor boy! Bruna, thank Heaven! has 
gone to sleep—she is exhausted with sorrow. Two 
of the Fogport police are in the kitchen with 
Roger. We may accept their arrival as positive 
proof that Satan is divided against Satan. The 
man Bevil did not wait for us to summon the 
officers—he just sent them himself. Certainly he 
must have quarreled in good earnest with Mark 
Daryl] !” 

Ferris set his teeth. 

“‘T had no warning, Miss Cicely. The two 
scoundrels rushed upon me together. Great God ! 
whoever heard of such an affair? What is to be 
done ?” 

Miss Cicely clung nervously to the arm of her 
foster son. 

«*Thank Heaven they did not kill you outright, 
Gabriel! Of course, it is useless to think of pur- 
suing those men. In the morning we will call 
the family lawyer to our help. Meanwhile the 
presence of the police is sufficient guarantee that 
Bruna is in no further danger.” 

In sheer desperation, Ferris tore himself from 
Miss Rainsford, and began to tear up and down 
the floor. 

“‘Oh, it is easy to read the whole nefarious 
plot !” he cried. ‘The man who went through 
the mockery of marriage with Bruna was some 
tool of Mark Daryl’s. The deed was done to 
foil me—to drive me from Crag Head, and ob- 
tain possession of Anthony Daryl’s daughter and 
her fortune.” 

Miss Cicely broke down at last, and wept with 
all her might. 

«But they will not secure Bruna !” she cried. 

*«“A marriage like that cannot be valid. Mr. 
Mildmay, the lawyer, will know how to bring 
those two wretches to justice. The marriage, if 
it really as a marriage, will be promptly an- 
nulled.” 
’ She dearly loved Ferris, and the misfortune 
which had befallen him cut her to the heart. 
No longer the protégé or the prospective son-in- 
law of Anthony Daryl, he must now fare forth 
into the world and battle with it for a livelihood. 
He seemed to read her thoughts. Gloomily he 
stared down at the tearful face of his earliest, his 
most faithful friend. 

“At me the blow was aimed,” he repeated, 
“and upon me its full force has fallen, Miss 
Cicely.” 

** You forget Bruna.” 

«« Bruna does not love me, Miss Cicely—she has 
never loved me! Cannot you see the fact for 
yourself ? She could not tell the clasp of a ruf- 
fian’s hand from mine. According to Janet’s 
story, he was forced to speak once, at least, yet 
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she failed to detect the difference in our voices. 
If her heart had been right toward me, surely her 
instincts would have served her better !” 

‘* Nonsense !” answered Miss Cicely, who had 
never had a love affair in her life, and could not 
understand such reasoning. ‘‘ Don’t make your- 
self unhappy over fancies, Gabriel—one would 
think you had enough real troubles for the pres- 
ent! Remember how circumstances combined 
against poor Bruna—remember her blind eyes. 
You are cruel to reproach her, Gabriel !” 

‘* Has she spoken of her marriage ?” he asked, 
with unconscious sharpness. 

“No. Grief for her father crowds all other 
matters from her mind.” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“* Another proof that her love for me is as weak 
as water! You will tell her the truth soon ?” 

“To-morrow. She is very fragile. She must 
rest before she receives a second shock. I have 
given her a narcotic, and Janet and I will watch 
beside her all night.” 

He drew a heavy breath. 

“Miss Cicely, you must know that I cannot 
stay at Crag Head after all that has happened 
here. My hopes and plans are crushed, scat- 
tered, destroyed! Bruna now falls to your care ; 
I need not entreat you never to recognize any 
claim that Mark Daryl, or the man Bevil, may 
make upon her.” 

“* How can you speak of such a thing ?” cried 
Miss Cicely, indignantly. ‘* They cannot, they 
dare not make a ‘claim.’ I would defend Bruna 
against that pair with my life, Gabriel !” 

And looking in her sweet but resolute face, 
Ferris felt that the blind girl had one devoted 
friend — that she was safe under Miss Cicely’s 
wing. 

«Surely you will remain at Crag Head till 
after the funeral, Gabriel >” sighed the little 
woman. 

‘““No. The air of the place stifles me now. 
Miss Cicely, I have lost Bruna, and something 
tells me no court of justice can restore her. The 
sinister shadow of a stranger stands between us— 
I feel in my heart that he has separated us for- 
ever !” 

Bruna Daryl was the only person at Crag Head 
who slept that night. The rest of the household 
remained on the gui vive. No disturbance, how- 
ever, occurred. The old eyrie was as peaceful 
as its dead master. The Fogport police found 
little to do in the house. Mark Daryl and his 
confederate came not back to molest its inmates. 
Over rock and sea and pine wood perfect quiet 
reigned till morning light. 

Soon after daybreak Roger was dispatched to 
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the town, to bring Mr. Mildmay, the family law- 
yer. He was a testy little man—a warm personal 
friend of the family. He remained for a long 
time closeted with Miss Rainsford and Gabriel 
Ferris. 

“‘T have some acquaintance with Mark Daryl,” 
he said. ‘‘Graceless scamp! The years have not 
changed him, it seems. We will put a detective 
at once on his track, but we shall not find him. 
He has provided for his own safety before this 
time. The rupture betwixt himself and his com- 
rade was a most fortunate occurrence. But for 
that check Mark would have stopped at nothing.” 

‘¢And the marriage,” urged Miss Cicely— 
‘what do you think of the marriage, Mr. Mild- 
may >” 

‘‘T think it is an abominable outrage, madam— 
that goes without saying,” answered the lawyer. 
«¢ But be at ease about Miss Bruna—I shall carry 
her immediately to my own home. Mark Daryl 
may make another attempt to get possession of 
his niece. The Crag is an isolated place, and we 
cannot afford to risk an abduction. The young 
lady will be far safer in my Fogport house than 
here, in this wild, lonely sea nest.” 

«* Anthony Daryl has left a will ?” said Ferris. 

“‘Yes. Ilis daughter inherits everything. I 
am named as the guardian of her person and fort- 
une till she attains her majority, or enters the 
state matrimonial. Of course, we recognize no 
marriage—therefore she is now my ward.” 

Ferris bit his lip. The lawyer laid a hand 
kindly on his shoulder. 

«My dear fellow, Anthony Daryl meant to pro- 
vide for your future by giving you his daughter, 
and with her his fortune. Iam sorry for you—I 
understand your exasperation—your disappoint- 
ment. If I can offer you any assistance——” 

«7 want no assistance—I will accept none,” in- 
terrupted Ferris, with a flash of crimson in his 
olive face. ‘‘ Permit me now to turn over to 
your keeping Anthony Daryl’s accounts and pri- 
vate papers. I shall take the noon express for 
Boston, and Heaven only knows when I am likely 
to return to Crag Head !” 

The lawyer remained silent. All things con- 
sidered, he thought it wise for Ferris to retire 
from the scene. He took the key of Anthony 
Daryl’s private cabinet, and went away to the 
library, to examine such papers as he might find 
there. 

Miss Cicely made a sign to Gabriel Ferris. 

‘* Wait here,” she said, ‘and I will go and tell 
Bruna all that has happened, and bring her to 
say good-by.” 

She vanished. Gabriel stood at a window 
opening seaward, and looked out on the blank 
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day. A sunless sky lowered over the leaden 
waste of ocean. Dashes of rain struck the pane 
at intervals, A wind, like the voice of disaster, 
soughed and shrieked through the black pine 
tops, and lashed the sea into white, wrathful 
ridges. The world without was as gloomy as his 
own heart. Ferris’s whole being seemed in a 
state of mad upheaval. 

Presently the door opened. Miss Cicely ap- 
peared, leading Bruna by the hand. The girl 
was in black, a color that increased her dazzling 
whiteness. Bewilderment and dismay filled her 
small wan face. Ferris sprang forward, and 
caught her in his arms. 

“You know all,” he said —‘‘ Miss Cicely has 
told you ?” 

She shuddered, and clung about his neck. 

“Yes. Is it true that you are not the person 
whom I married last night, Gabriel ?” 

«It is true, my poor darling.” 

«‘Some one impersonated you—an utter stran- 
ger ?” 

““ Yes—great Heaven! Yes!” 

** IT cannot make it real—I cannot feel or think. 
My father’s death has left me dazed, benumbed. 
I try to grasp the situation, but it is too dread- 
ful.” 
~ He clasped her close to his heart. She made 
no outery, no lamentation, but her breath came 
and went in a frightened way. Miss Cicely, with 
her face turned from the hapless lovers, was weep- 
ing sadly, silently. 

** What is to become of me, Gabriel ?” 

“* My poor love, you have nothing to fear,” he 
answered. ‘* Mr. Mildmay and Miss Cicely will 
protect you. Neither Mark Daryl] nor his villain- 
ous ally will be allowed to approach you again. 
It is true that I am going away, but only for a 
little while, and when you need me I will return 
to you.” 

She listened, but in an unmoved way. 

‘“Why do you cry ?” she said, wearily, as she 
felt his tears on her face. ‘* We shall meet again, 
shall we not ?” 

‘* Yes, yes! Remember, you are mine, Bruna, 
mine. I will never give you up !” 

“* Dear Gabriel, I am very sorry that poor papa 
died without telling you all you wished to know 
about yourself.” 

In his present misery that disappointment 
seemed trivial indeed. He half resented the 
mention of it. 

“‘Tt matters little now,” he answered, deject- 
edly. ‘* Why should I care to know who or what 
Iam? If there is a secret, let it die with your 
father—I think of it no longer. Bruna, should 
the man Bevil dare to approach you i 
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Miss Cicely interposed. 

‘“‘He will not, Gabriel. Don’t put such 
thoughts in her poor head—she will be guarded 
faithfully.” 

He kissed the little white face for the last time. 

** Good-by, my darling,” he said ; and she an- 
swered, quietly : 

“‘ Good-by, dear Gabriel.” 


A NEW STYLE IN BEE ARCHITECTURE. 


He gave a sad, despairing look at Miss Cicely. 
“‘ Did I not speak truly ?” he whispered. ‘‘ Her 
heart is sealed as hopelessly as her eyes— 


“* Our wooing doth not end like an old play— 
Jack hath not Jill.” 


Ten minutes later, Gabriel Ferris went away 
from the house on the crag. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW STYLE IN 


BEE ARCHITECTURE. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


NowHERE do we see in animated nature a 
nearer approach to the intelligence of man than 
in the wonderful so-called instincts of ants, wasps 
and bees. Indeed, many of the habitations con- 
structed by these tiny creatures may well put to 
shame, in their perfect adaptation to the wants 
of their occupants, the homes of human beings. 
The insect architects serve no long apprentice- 
ship—their lives are far too evanescent—but they 
build with perfect skill, 
economy of space and 
labor. Besides the com- 
mon domestic bee, whose 
habits and honey are 
known and appreciated 
by every schoolboy, there 
are many kinds, some of 
them stingless, that 
build their houses even 
more skillfully than 
Apis mellifica. Some 
make exquisite little 
houses of rose leaves ; 
others, the masons, build 
cells of agglutinated 
sand, mud, clay and 
similar materials; oth- 
ers again, the carpen- fa 
ters, chisel out their 
habitations in wooden 
posts and logs. 

Perhaps the daintiest 
and most artistic to be 
found, shown in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion, is the work of a 
Javanese insect, one of 
the order of the Ku- 
minide (Tethus cya- 
uopterus), <A traveler 
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had strayed into a valley in Java. It was a valley 
filled with sweetest sounds—haunted everywhere 
by sounds that suggest summer, like those from 
rustling corn, and song birds calling, and ills 
trickling down sloping uplands which a wood sur- 
rounds. It was a valley drowsy with delight. The 
choicest flowers filled the air with their mingled 
fragrance, and, flushed with sunlight, made the 
place a paradise to the golden-belted bees that 
hummed in the verdur- 
ous roof above them. 

Here, amid the stems 
of a magnificent species 
of Asclepias overgrowing 
the face of a huge cliff, 
were discovered the 
nests described. Colo- 
nies of these bees were 
in possession of the 
place, but it took a 
sharp eye to distinguish 
their nests from clusters 
of the beautiful leaves 
of the climbing plant. 
They were built of bits 
of leaves cemented to- 
gether, and protected 
from rain by a projec- 
tion of the same ma- 
terial, that, seemingly 
for the purpose of con- 
cealment, was cunning- 
ly shaped like the foli- 
age of the plant itself. 
The whole forms as at- 
tractive and interesting 
a curiosity in the way 
of insect manufacture as 
anything of the kind 
known. 


A TROPIC DAYDREAM, 


By M. SERENA’ TOWNSEND. 


‘* Or to burst all links of habit, there to wander far away, 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. . .. 


‘* There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 


In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind.” 


In the old library at Nassau we saw him first, 
his bent, spare figure framed by its setting of 
musty books in the darkest corner of the shadowy 
recess where he had ensconced himself. Ob- 
livious, strange to say—for so it seemed to us 
—of the wondrous glowing beauty around and 
almost within his touch. One step higher than 
his corner, the deep window seat disclosed the 
brilliant sunshine, the white walls over which the 
pink and creamy oleanders hung in graceful 
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masses, the stately dark women balancing flat 
baskets of golden grape fruit on their turbaned 
heads, a vista of waving palms ; beyond, the 
gleaming, iridescent blues and greens of the har- 
bor water, and the constant, ever-changing life 
and color of the tropic morning. 

Inside in the old pirate prison the air was heavy 
with leathery parchment odors ; the ghosts of dead 
buccaneers seemed to lurk in the shadowy cor- 
ners, or peer from between the piles of old papers 
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on the dusty shelves. Heavy beams and rafters 
support the domed roof in the centre, and in the 
half-light the plaster busts of dead heroes and 
forgotten worthies peer down in a ghostly man- 
ner from their niches high above. Strange, un- 
familiar objects are everywhere around ; bits of 
convoluted coral hold down the rustling papers 
on the oak tables; pink fluted conch shells and 
queer dried sea creatures ranged in glass cases 
against the wall; brown Rembrandtesque shadows 
lengthen the narrow alcoves where the old law 
books stand in serried ranks, while from the deep 
embrasure of the window long shafts of sunlight, 
suggestive of the heat without, fall upon the 
dusty floor, and the sound of voices comes faintly 
up from below. 

Gratefully we turn from the noontide heat with- 
out and the carnival of color that almost fatigues 
the eye to the cool interior, where, in the dark- 
est, most secluded corner the quaint old-world 
figure of the lawyer’s clerk stands out against a 
background of deep-blue sky and waving palm 
leaves, searching among the “musty tomes for 
some obsolete point or ruling in the long-forgot- 
ten case of the Crown versus So and So. Instinct- 
ively our interest centres on the quiet figure 
slowly turning the pages of the heavy volume, 


A TROPIC DAYDREAM. 


and we recall the simple story of the English 
exile, told us weeks ago one moonlight evening 
by the young Englishman whose Nassau com- 
rades, old and young, confide to him their joys 
and griefs. While we recognize the features of the 
patient seeker the outlines of his history grow 
pathetic and real. Landmark, he seems, of an 
England as distant and shadowy to him even as 
are the times of Addison and Steele to us, Glad- 
stone, Parnell, Home Rule, what of them does he 
know or care? Life for him in the sea-washed 
Bahamas, where he came from his quiet English 
acres (younger son of younger son) to make his 
fortune in the sugar plantations of the tiny Brit- 
ish colony, began and culminated in the stir- 
ring times of the blockade runners and our rebel- 
lion. Here, when Nassau woke to a brief, fever- 
ish existence for a few exciting years, he lived 
and loved the beautiful Southern girl whose 
friends and kinsmen, engaged in running the 
blockade under the safe protection of British 
rule, quarreled and gambled, danced or lounged 
through the halls and verandas of the then new 
hotel, and made the narrow streets gay with their 
numbers and bravado. Brilliant, reckless, though 
tawdry figures, bearing no slight resemblance to 
the old freebooters, they flash for an instant on 
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the scene, then vanish into thin air, as one more 
phase of war times, hardly worthy even a small 
place in the national history, making, however, a 
needed bit of color in our somewhat sombre an- 
nals. 

Chief among these her father and brother, 
whose notions of honor hesitated not to smug- 
gle stolen goods and ammunition through the 
lines, but settled all minor offenses against their 
code by the simple though deadly duel. Left by 
them to her own devices, the willful beauty, from 
among the crowd of idle men who paid her court, 
chose in a moment’s caprice the young planter 
who, handsome and well born, if not rich, at- 
tracted her shallow affections. He, dazzled by her 
beauty, bewildered at his good fortune and madly 
in love, flung all thought of home and prudence 
to the winds, and became her willing slave. For 
awhile her soulless nature, touched to responsive 
animation by the loyal devotion of her English 
lover, seemed to him the rarest, most precious 
possession in this strange new life of his; so, for- 
getful of war and change, he fatally offended his 
conservative family by the news of his engage- 
ment to the rebel beauty, while, stung to the 
quick by their cutting letters, and repudiating his 
home ties, he cast in his lot with her and hers 
henceforward. For him it was a love dream, 
beautiful, exquisite and brief as the tropic twi- 
light, and for her real for a time, with a future 
delightful, if vague, when their fortune should 
be made, and together they should go back to Eng- 
land. So, living through the long summer days 
utterly oblivious of anything but the present, 
their awakening to the realities of life was sudden 
and bitter. 

Only for a season the tide of humanity and com- 
merce beat full upon the shores of the islands, then 
ebbed slowly and surely, till, with the last baffled 
roar of the Southern cannon, the wave of progress 
swept seaward and afar, while once more the 
coral reefs lay still and lonely in their beautiful 
desolation ; dropped from the onward sweep of 
the nations as a worthless ornament in their jew- 
eled setting of turquoise waters and golden sands, 
like some Etruscan coronet, a marvel of antique 
workmanship hidden from the eyes of man in 
some forgotten tomb on the wide Campagna. 

With the ending of the war and the hurried 
dispersion of the reckless crowd came the inevita- 
ble parting and separation of the lovers; only a 
brief though sad good-by they thought it then, 
as he would follow goon to claim her. But as she 
elung to him in despair at the last he could not 
resist the longing to urge her once more to stay 
with him. For an instant she wavered and al- 
most seemed to consent, while for a few blissful 
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moments his future opened in golden vistas of 
happiness before him; then came doubts, and even 
he was forced to counsel prudence, while her fa 
ther and brothers, anxious to be gone, hurried 
the weeping girl away, and all his thoughts were 
bent toward comforting her distress with prom- 
ises of a speedy meeting. 

The last good-byes are said, the little group on 
shore wave their fond farewells to tear-dimmed 
eyes that watch them as the vessel weighs anchor 
and forges ahead before the freshening breeze. 
He tries to smile a gay adieu to the slender figure 
in the stern who waves her tiny hand, and then 
the mist before his eyes makes sea and land alike 
dim and indistinct. We see him as he stands 
upon the shore, a lonely, patient figure, when all 
the rest have gone, shading his eyes with his hand 
for a last glimpse of the white-winged ship 
freighted with all he holds most dear on earth, 
watching till, slowly, surely, she sinks below the 
verge, one parting gleam of sunlight on her sails, 
and then only the blue and tossing waters stretch 
to meet the blue horizon’s are. 

It was dreary after the war when she had gone 
and all the restless crowd dispersed ; but though 
they missed the life and brightness, they did not 
realize that it had gone forever, and if one indus- 
try failed, another mine of wealth lay ready to 
their hand. Some time before long Nassau would 
wake up again—this was only a lull—when the 
tide of commerce should sweep down on the Ba- 
hamas once more. 

He worked with the rest, hoping, failing, long- 
ing ever for her. While the months grew to years 
her letters came more and more infrequently, and 
almost before he realized the time as it fled—for 
absence and distance softened his disappointments 
insensibly, as the climate and the surroundings 
wrought their usual soporific effect on the char- 
acter—just as fortune seemed at last within his 
grasp, he woke to find that he was no longer 
young, an exile from his native land, and his ro- 
mance ended for all time. 

He did not blame her even when the news of 
her wedding came—that was years ago now, he 
thinks. How could she go on caring for the poor 
young planter on the far-away coral island where 
they had had their brief summer of love together ? 
There were so many others, and then she waited 
for a year or more, and ho never came to claim 
her and take her home to England with the fort- 
une he had made. Perhaps she mourned, too, iu 
her fashion. Women are strange beings; even 
the most heartless suffer in their turn, and the 
immediate surroundings and influences of a 
woman’s life have so much to do with her smull- 
est actions. 
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Life was not over for 
many years for such as 
he outside in the world, 
he knew, while where 
could he go? England 
was no longer home, and 
here only an existence 
stretched before him, peaceful, perhaps, and not 
altogether unhappy—loneliness was now habitual 
—but, like the beautiful islands around, stagnant, 
dull and forgotten. 

He is still there; you may find him in the law 
courts, where they sleepily try the few cases, in- 
teresting or otherwise, and the lawyers’ clerks 
doze on their benches or sit as he does, with his 
old eyes gazing out into the dusty white road, 
where in the hot sunshine the lazy, many-colored 
life goes endlessly on, and above the palm trees 
and the flaunting crimson blossoms of the hibis- 
cus he sees perhaps the dewy freshness of an Eng- 
lish morning and the cool gray skies of home. 

He will talk to you of things and persons who 
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have been dead for centuries, not 
years, you feel sure, and is inter- 
esting as a quaint landmark or 
an old ruin would be to antiqua- 
rians. Ile goes to meet the fort- 
nightly steamers from New York 
and Cuba—ncither place has he 
ever seen—and hears th rapid 
traveler talk of making connec- 
tions for the West Indies, and the difficulty of 
getting away before two weeks’ time. 

It is inconvenient, he says with a contemplative 
smile (poor soul, has he not found it so !), but it 
is better than it used to be some years since ; while 
for restless visitors there are the ‘‘ Out Islands” 
to cruise among in a sailing ship, as Columbus 
did. 

He almost seems, as we pause to look at him, 
nearer to the times of the great discoverer than 
our own busy century. 

Does he think much of the sisal culture ?—of 
the great future of the Bahamas ? we ask, inquir- 
ingly, and he shakes his head while giving usa 
little desultory information on the subject, not 
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with the enthusiasm we expect from a native; 
but he has seen so many industries and projects 
fail, so much capital and labor wasted on sugar, 
cotton, cocoanuts—the list is endless, and still the 
stirring war times fade and grow dimmer, and 
nothing like them comes again, or ever will, he 
thinks. He knows. 

While we rave over the wonderful beauty, the 
climate, the peace of these fair islands, he listens 
calmly, but does not acquiesce; to him it has 
grown so familiar, so wearisome in its very rest, 
that he hardly imagines any other scenes, hardly 
realizes any different surroundings. 

He has found what he was seeking when we 
came and disturbed him, and now goes out wish- 
ing us good day courteously. We see him moving 
—yon cannot say walking, it is too active a verb 
—under his white umbrella, in the shade of the 
wall, somewhat ont of the blazing sunlight. A 
small, unobtrusive figure that hardly attracts no- 
tice amid the glowing beauty everywhere, but un- 
der the wide-brimmed hat a kindly old face looks 
out, and the little black children laugh and cour- 
tesy when they see him. To-morrow, if we go 
to the library, he will be there, and will wish us 
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“‘Bon voyage” in queer, old-fashioned French. 
We wonder what became of the fickle Southern 
girl, who she married, and we think he must have 
been handsome in those days. 

Let us leave him among the old books, where 
only the arch of the window tells of the tropical 
beauty outside, a face and figure that Sir Joshua 
would have loved to paint, as an English gentle- 
man dwelling among his own broad acres, sur- 
rounded by dis peaceful household gods, strangely 
out of place amidst all this color and wasteful 
southern luxuriance. 

% we m % % * 

A breeze from the sea rustles the palm leaves 
overhead ; the sun is very warm; the odor of 
orange blossoms seems almost oppressive ; green 
lizards bask on the sunny wall; a woman with a 
tray of grape fruit on her head comes silently 
along. 

Did we dream it, or has he stepped out of the 
shelves from the files of old magazines there ? 
Down the street some one with a white umbrella 
turns the corner and disappears. We will not 
follow. Who knows? It might not be he, 
after all. 


BIRDS IN FLOCKS. 


By Netty H. WoopwortTu. 


Flocks of birds are fair oases 
Brightening the desert places 

Of the vast aerial spaces ; 

Spots that show perpetual verdure 
Fairer than the fairest azure, 
Promises of endless pleasure! 


DECEMBER came in with a flourish of snowy 
trumpets, and even the mercury made a profound 
obeisance, dropping all at once to eight degrees 
below zero. Lower and lower it sank, until all 
the northland shivered and drooped beneath the 
oppressive strain, and the cold white winter was 
well established, come to stay, with its troop of 
attendant courtiers. 

The little streams were dumb before the piti- 


less monarch, hushing their artless prattle and 
hiding shivering away, enchained by the frost 
king, save where some tumbling waterfall still 
lifted its voice and spoke a fierce rebellion. 
The naked willows changed to fairy flowers, 
flashing pearl and diamond mysteries, and even 
the homely weeds assumed strange beauty unscen 
before, transformed by magic power into a loveli- 
ness exceeding that of the kingliest mansion. 
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Borne in upon the cold wave, a crowd of pil- 
grims came to do homage at the wintry shrine— 
the first flock of snowbirds. Steadfast in their 
affection for the bleak December, they were after- 
ward its only cheerful accompaniment, seen dur- 
ing rather than in advance of the storms, although 
they are generally reckoned to be a premonitory 
symptom. 

A furious blinding wind and snow filled the air 
completely ; the crystal flakes were whirled and 
driven hither and thither until all traces of the 
sky were obliterated and no sound could be heard 
save the roar of the elements. Again and again 
the storm fiend shrieked a terrific defiance of all 
control, and I was just thinking that if Gabriel 
should blow his trumpet at that moment nobody 
could hear it, nor see the scroll if the heavens 
were rolling together, when I caught a moment- 
ary glimpse of a crowd of confident little ghosts 
sailing about amidst the elemental fury. 

A temporary cessation of hostilities revealed 
the happy flock settled upon a low hedge ; where, 
serene, hopeful, unconscious of hostile proceed- 
ings on the part of Nature, they flitted joyously 
from twig to twig, then rising in obedience to 
some unseen signal, they whirled away, a crowd 
of ghostly visitants fully in sympathy with the 
storm, the chilling air and the color of the win- 
try atmosphere. 

When rising or upon the wing, in certain lights 
and at certain angles, their snowy purity would 
make an Easter lily blush with envy, though 
when visiting the seed granaries of the weeds or 
resting upon the ground or hedges the brown 
coloring predominates largely. These chameleon 
changes are a fascinating study, since it is a diffi- 
cult matter to account satisfactorily for the con- 
stant variance. 

Aggregation into flocks is a distinguishing feat- 
ure of the species as winter approaches. Doubt- 
less they are better able to protect themselves 
through united numbers, to provide food, and to 
seek the conditions necessary for existence during 
those times of seeming tribulation. ‘‘ The fowls 
of heaven, tamed by the cruel season, crowd round 
the winnowing store and claim the boon which 
Providence assigns them.” 

At home in the higher regions of the Arctic 
Cirele, whenever the food supply becomes scanty 
they whirl southward, and are well distributed 
over Northern New England during the month 
of December. 

At night they often snuggle together in stacks 
of hay or corn, and find the shelter so agreeable 
that they do not range abroad until the severe 
weather is discontinued. With the return of 
milder days, however, they resume the restless 
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flitting, and are well aware of the advantages de- 
rived from banding together. 

As spring approaches, the flocks of snowbirds 
grow gradually less, either depleted by accident 
or disbanded purposely, a handful take the place 
of the many, and at the last a single solitary indi- 
vidual remains to tell the story of the dying 
winter. 

They are capricious, fickle and uncertain visit- 
ors at the best, and no sure dependence for com- 
panionship, as are the juncos or black snowbirds. 

As the coming of the white snowbirds is associ- 
ated with falling snows, so the appearance of the 
juncos is said by those wise in weather lore to 
presage rains, though were the prediction infalli- 
ble their invariable presence would make of cer- 
tain months one continuous rainy season. They 
are exceedingly abundant save in nesting time, 
when they flock to higher latitudes, mostly, to 
begin their housekeeping. 

It is not at all improbable that the Green 
Mountains hold the secret of many a castle in 
the air, round which their summer song has 
sounded, since Massachusetts, Maine and other 
Eastern States have recorded similar aspirations. 
As long as birds have individuality and will lo- 
cate wherever the conditions favor them the exact 
limits of their territorial fauna are as strictly un- 


defined as the line that is supposed to mark our 


destiny to despair or glory. Each fauna extends 
into or overlaps the other, and on this uncertain, 
debatable ground birds of both areas may be 
found nesting. Thus within the mountains of 
southern latitudes many northern birds may be 
quite at home—feathered residents that could not 
by any means accommodate themselves to the 
coasts or the hot, sultry lowlands. The same ob- 
servation holds true in the mountains of the 
Northern States, where birds limited by natural- 
ists’ to the Arctic regions sing their summer songs 
in unconscious ignorance of the fact that they are 
in an alien country. 

The Canadian fauna, lying between the Hud- 
sonian and Alleghanian, is specially rich in mi- 
gratory birds. Many of the latter class, finding 
the country favorable for a permanent abode, 
linger by the way and chant to us in sweetest 
measures those beautiful words, ‘‘ Thy country 
shall be my country.” The black snowbirds men- 
tioned above are no exception, and a certain little 
mossy nest that came under my notice disputes 
emphatically the ornithological assertion that they 
do not nest in Vermont, And what a dainty, 
convincing little argument it was in favor of the 
builder! A tiny mansion, well hidden beneath 
an overhanging bank, a home harmonious in tint 
and substance with its environing leaves and 
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mosses and rootlets and blades of withered grasses, 
within which lay four dull-white eggs irregularly 
marked with various shades of brown or choco- 
late! Nor was the sweet music of life that 
floated over that home once drowned in discord- 
ance. The redeeming influences of the home 
life were plainly apparent. Four fairy birdlings 
shortly replaced the speckled eggs, and were in 
due time launched upon the world, fitted to as- 
sume its responsibilities, to lift their little voices 
and help to swell life’s chorus in the blessed full- 
ness of the returning springtime. 

- In the month of April I hear most fascinating 
songs from these soft-voiced minstrels, in which 
hundreds of the brethren join, when the air is not 
only linked into musical garlands, but braided, 
twisted and interwoven completely with the exqui- 
site twittering raptures. The character of the 
melody is not strong, penetrating or far-sounding ; 
rather, a quiet, gentle outpour of exceeding sweet- 
ness, a most perfect expression of mental happi- 
ness that makes the leafless trees abloom with 
gladness, and gives an easeful touch to the heart 
of the hearer. 

When outside influences are less favorable, when 
common dangers lie before, and the winter’s bleak- 
ness threatens, it is only natural that they seek in 
numbers that courage denied the unit. There is 
enthusiasm in a crowd, and it is probable that 
five-sixths of the feathered population form them- 
selves into flocks during the migrations. Civil, 
religious and private institutions are a direct re- 
sult of the social instinct, an outgrowth of the 
flocking tendency ; villages, towns and cities also 
owe their existence to its harmonizing influences. 
How happily Nature makes up her various parties 
for travel! Avoiding all disturbing elements, 
uniting those with similar tastes, accomplishing 
all she promises without a halt in the machinery 
nor a flaw in the intricate perfection of its work- 
ing. How leisurely, too, she goes about her tasks, 
finding time to attend the bridal of each spring 
flower, to see that it is sent out with due regard 
for appearances and an appropriate setting for its 
fragrant beauty! Does she not superintend per- 
sonally the nurseries of all the little baby birds, 
and imbue them with a laudable ambition to at- 
tain a high place in the world, where they can brush 
their wings against the blue sky and be quite at 
home amongst the swaying treetops ? And when 
autumn comes and she is getting their traveling 
suits ready is she not fully as interested as any 
other tender mother could be that they should be 
every way suitable for first-class travelers? For 
there are no third-class rates, no steerage passen- 
gers upon her breezy air ships, no waiting to con- 
nect with other trains upon her elevated railroads, 
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no cinders and dust to interfere with comfort ; 
no plume is soiled or knows a stain, no dust of 
life ever gathers on their plumage. If they are 
now and then switched off upon some side track, 
it is at their own request, that they may travel as 
becomes people of leisure, see all there is to see, 
and go on at their own convenience. 

After all this painstaking on Nature’s part it 
is a pitiful fact that the ranks of these brave little 
travelers are often thinned for the purpose of 
catering to the tastes of the epicure. Ducks and 
reedbirds, it appears, are too common, and the 
delicate snowbird supplies a long-felt want, since 
‘‘Snowbirds on Toast ” was the sign recently dis- 
played at a crowded restaurant. 

The birds are victims to a wholesale slaughter. 
Men and boys turn hunters in ‘‘snowbird time” 
to supply the increasing demand for their “ plump, 
juicy and wholesome” little bodies. Should the 
winds of heaven waft the birds of paradise unto 
us there is every reason for believing that some 
thrifty observer would take advantage of the 
golden harvest, and they would be served at once 
as a choice reminder of the heavenly regions! It 
is fitting that our national flower should be a 
golden-rod, and our representative bird a gold- 
finch ! 

Among the countless myriads of birds that un- 
consciously follow the promptings of the migra- 
tory instinct the dense masses of wild or passen- 
ger pigeons (Kctopistes migratorius) are first in 
numbers. A few years since a vast procession of 
these pigeon people poured into a town near by, 
and the ‘‘pigeon roost” soon became widely 
known and visited. Regular forest crusades were 
organized ; bushels of eggs were carried away, and 
hundreds of squabs (young pigeons) that were one 
mass of fat and of superior quality for the table. 
Unconcerned with what lies beyond the sphere of 
sense, and perfectly content with the nest limita- 
tations, they hug them closely until they are nearly 
or quite full grown. This entire destitution of 
the ambition of many bird babies toward an early 
start in life, and the excessive aversion to leaving 
the home, ofttimes seal their fate. The branches 
of the trees were broken by the weight of nests 
and birds, and in descent destroyed large num- 
bers, while vegetation in the vicinity was entirely 
subdued and presented a scenic desolation for 
years after. The noise of the perpetual tumult 
of the fluttering multitudes was terrific and the 
scene one to be long remembered. 

More than a hundred of the flat, loose nests 
were counted upon a single tree, and the nets 
spread beneath would sometimes gather 50 or 100 
pigeons at a single “spring.” 

When the ‘‘ roost ” was vacated they were seen 
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moving forward in serpentine form through the 
sky, the front and van a mere stripe and the cen- 
tral portion a dark, compact body. 

They are capable of traveling at the rate of 400 
miles in six hours. Audubon noticed an uninter- 
rupted flight during three days, and estimated the 
individual birds at 1,114,000,000. 

When skimming over a barren tract, he says, 
they soar high with extended front in order to 
survey hundreds of acres at once. Finding the 
earth abundantly supplied, they fly low; and, 
when enticed to alight by a particularly plentiful spot, they 
hover round in circles to review it. The dense mass they 
then form presents during its evolution the most beautiful ap- 
pearance ; now a glistening shect of azure when their backs 
are in view; and, again, by simultaneous change, a canopy of 
rich deep purple. Lost for a moment amid the foliage, they 
again emerge, and flapping their wings with a rushing noise 
as of distant thunder, sweep through the forests to see if 
danger is near. Their acrial motions are so extraordinary as 
to resemble the action of military discipline. In the process 
of throwing up the withered leaves in search for food, the rear 
ranks pass continuously over the main body, alighting in front 
in such rapid succession that the whole force seems still on 
the wing. If menaced by a hawk, they rise suddenly with the 
might of a torrent, and passing into a solid mass, dart for- 
ward in undulating lines, descend and sweep close over the 
earth with wonderful velocity, mount perpendicularly in a vast 
column, and, when high aloft, wheel and twist within their 
lines, which then resemble the coils of a gigantic serpent. 
Multitudes are seen; sometimes in groups, at the estimate of 
163 flocks in 21 minutes, ‘The roonday light is then darkened 
as by an eclipse, aud the air filled with the dreamy buzzing of 
their wings. 

In warmer climes the flight is dependent upon securing food, 
and consequently independent of times and seasons. They may 
even remain for years in one situation, provided the fertility 
of the soil will yield a supply equal to their almost unlimited 
powers of capacity and digestion. 

Allowing a low average for food, the amount such an army 
would consume in a single day would seem incredible ; it is 
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not strange that over an area of miles around 
the country underwent complete devastation. 

Audubon considered a half-pint of food for 
cach a daily average, which would give no less 
than 8,712,000 bushels daily to the flock he no- 
ticed. 

Professor Aughey fed two young plovers with 
insects, and found that they ate on an average of 
202 a day. He estimates that a pair and their 
young would consume some 16,000 a month. 
Facts like these show that our luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is largely due to the protective agency of our 
feathered guardians. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller kept two boys, at 
high wages, digging worms to feed a pair of 
young robins, and had no doubt but that the 
birds’ demise a few days after was caused by 
gradual starvation. 

Another naturalist who weighed the food for 
the same little gormands discovered that they 
managed to consume a daily average of several 
times their own weight. 

The turtledove, whose wooing makes the for- 
ests mourn, seeks the protection of its friends 
when traveling, though at other times it has lit- 
tle love of society outside the family circle. Like 
people in large gatherings, they are less interest- 
ing in groups than taken singly, since complica- 
tions of purposes, impulses and tastes may be a 
ceaseless contradiction. The traditions of their 
beautiful language are almost as old as the world 
itself, though the infinite sweetness of the song 
is largely blended with sorrow, as if the heart 
rosary were strung with pearls and every pearl a 


tear crystallization. 
—Life’s saddest hours 
Shine through a shadow framed around with flowers. 


The indescribably touching tenderness of the 
plaintive utterance suggests that the joys and 
smiles of life had faded in empty dreams, yet 
sweet songs may sound through those deserted 
dream chambers that wake no echoes of their own. 
The fairest palaces have risen from ruins, and 
while the pathos of the strain is like the moan- 
ing of the surges, it is a signal that the harbor 
bar is not far away over which breaks the light of 
infinite peace. The constancy of their mutual at- 
tachment invests them with especial interest, and 
their devotion to their young, courageously un- 
dertaken at risk of life, is worthy of emulation. 
Of the four notes which make up the song, the 
first is highest and somewhat preparatory (says 
Wilson), seeming to be uttered with an inspiration 
of the breath, as if the afflicted creature were just 
recovering its voice from the last convulsive throb 
of distress ; this is followed by three long, deep 
and mournful moanings that no person of sensi- 
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bility can listen to without sympathy. A pause 
of a few moments ensues, and again the solemn 
voice of sorrow is renewed as before. ‘The hope- 
less woe of settled sorrow swelling the heart of 
innocence itself could not assume tones more sad, 
more tender and affecting. Even to a heart hard- 
ened by crime and years of constancy to sin it is 
irresistible ! 

The Zenaida dove, whose song is of kindred 
sweetness, Audubon believed te have been the 
means of reclaiming a notorious pirate, who, 
linked with a band of desperadoes, menaced the 
Florida coast, and chancing to hear its soft, mel- 
ancholy utterances, lingered till feelings to which 
he had long been a stranger subdued his spirit 
and melted it to repentance. He resolved to lead 
a different career for the future, and, at the cost 
of difficulty and danger, effected his escape and 
returned, like the prodigal, to a rejoicing home. 

The same naturalist wished to become the pos- 
sessor of one of these doves, and imagining him- 
self on the point of a triumphant capture, the 
bird turned apon him her beautiful eye, and he 
found that his intention was discovered. Gently 
she glided aside from her nest, then suddenly took 
to wing. Hovering near, she would alight within 
a few yards of her beloved nest, her wings droop- 
ing in sorrow, and her whole frame trembling as 
if from severe cold. 

‘Who could bear such a scene of despair ?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I left the mother in security with 
her offspring !” 

The male bird, which appears first, he says, 
may be heard cooing for his companion about a 
week before she arrives ; then choosing for their 
resting place spots thickly covered with grasses 
and low shrubs, in the heart of which the nest is 
placed, it is in the morning that the melodious 
accents of the most enchanting voice is heard. 
They are visitors from the West India Islands, 
and though timid, the trusting faith of the bean- 
tiful creatures is a sufficient guardian of their 
safety. 

While the language of these doves is, in its 
pathos, that of pain, it is also replete with a love 
that would overwing all bounds and make life 
aflush with the bloom of heaven. All life’s hap- 
piest songs overflow with saddest melody, since joy 
is but a higher pain, and love most exquisite and 
cruel rapture. For the aureole of love’s light may 
shine to-day and to-morrow become a shadow ! 

That shadows rapidly succeed the sunlight, 
that winter may be lurking behind some spring- 
like curtain, was demonstrated by the flocks of wild 
geese that went northward early in March, only 
to return a few days later apparently conscious 
that they had erred in their prediction. The mys- 
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tery that surrounds this strange family invests 
them with a ghostly charm; the arrowheaded 
flight, the eager, outstretched neck and the dead 
march of a tone are never forgotten. We make 
their acquaintance some autumn day, maybe, with 
now and then a snowflake in the air, when, after 
some uncertain practice in locating the flock, they 
appear where the eyes had repeatedly swept the 
sky fruitlessly. That cold, wintry tone remains 
in the memory, that inevitable, undeviating flight 
—the ghastly omen of winter. 

What an admirable opportunity is thus afforded 
country children of studying Nature ‘‘in the nat- 
ural way ”; taking their music lessons direct from 
the bobolinks and thrushes ; their swimming ex- 
ercises from the wild ducks and their climbing 
practice from the squirrels! For these little mas- 
ters of their art are sure to come and go, and the 
miracle of spring is year by year as fresh and ten- 
der and sweet as though it had not known a 
ceaseless repetition ; the miracle of gently swell- 
ing buds, of vitalizing atmosphere, of rapturous 
song, and of perfect accord in earth and air and 
sky, when each bird matron is busy working out 
the problem of supply and demand—a kind of 
economy that forces itself upon the attention of 
the smallest housekeeper. Courage is in the air, 
and those who have been compelled to generate it 
by congregating in multitudes are then content 
in home society alone. Thus the gentle bluebirds, 
traveling in flocks, disband in nesting time only 
to unite again when the season’s duties are ful- 
filled, to hunt their food in company, and mutu- 
ally cheered and protected, brighten the closing 
autumn months with their renewed assurances of 
good will. 

I doubt if Adam ever had anything to do with 
naming the bluebird! He was made in heaven, 
and dropped down through the clouds, probably, 
through some carelessness of the angels. I 
thought so long ago, and am more and more sure 
of it every spring when I first hear him singing. 
You remember how it came about ? how 


The world was just finished, and waiting to dry 

Was the last coat of azure-hued paint on the sky, 

When the bluebird dropped through, and, as you might 
suppose, 

He brushed off a bit of the paint on his clothes. 


They had made him in heaven and had taught him to 
sing, 

Keeping time to the song with the flutter of wing, 

When the envious earth, if the truth be confest, 

Touched him up with a bit of her hue on his breast. 


Undecided, to-day, ’twixt a stay upon earth 

And the country immortal, the land of his birth, 

He hovers, uncertain, with tremulous wing, 

While he sings us the song angels taught him to sing. 
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As he sits in the woodbine those raptures arise 
So tender and plaintive (a dream of the skies), 
That it wouldn't surprise me, he’s wavered so long, 
To see him go home up that ladder of song. 


Brushing his wings against the freshly painted 
sky, of course, would account for the exquisite 
coloring ; and taught to sing up there, no wonder 
he warbles through the dream song in that won- 
derful manner, keeping time meanwhile with the 
wing twinkle which seems to emphasize the per- 
fect rhythm of the plaintive melody. 

The royal courts above are paved with blue. 
Keats declared blue to be ‘‘ the life of heaven ”— 
Keats, the truth of whose epitaph (Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water) time has emphat- 
ically denied. Southey, too, shared his love for 
the color. ‘Blue, deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue ”—was he thinking of the bluebird ? 

The sky wore the same hue when the first little 
animated, azure fleck appeared in the spring; a 
delicate compliment to the beantiful dress of the 
stranger. Such a lovely way of expressing its 
admiration! TI heard the ringing of their mar- 
riage bells—the songs that rose above the tree- 
tops as some azure chariot of the skies swung low 
that brought the wedding party home, and halted 
by the “‘upper stories”! I opened my window 
and called to them softly. At first they seemed 
not to notice my cordial greeting, but soon a blue- 
bird came fluttering round my face ; then they 
all faced about and paid strict attention to my 
harangue ; even the little flycatchers were quiet, 
and flew up as near as they dared to. Had there 
been a branch within reach I think they would 
all have rested their weary feet upon it. As it 
was, they alighted upon the roof and peered down 
upon me with great astonishment, evidently con- 
sidering me a bird new tz science. 

A mere trifling elevation marks the spot where 
an old beech tree once stood whose twisted top 
sheltered whole circles of woodpeckers ; the 
downy, the hairy and the golden-winged had from 
time to time taken apartments there. The winds 
afterward remodeled the flat, leaving it eligible 
for bluebirds, and peering within the cavity’s 
limitations, I caught a bit of the blue sky im- 
prisoned there, and raising my hand to arrest 
its outward progress, the agonizing flutter and 
pitiful fright of the bird put an end to the 
thoughtless cruelty. It was a shallow, flimsily 
built home, but this thriftless style of architect- 
ure had answered their purpose so long that they 
had lost all taste for a more enduring form of 
habitation. 

Blackbirds were chattering around their tree- 
top homes, descendants of the dusky tribes that 
anchored long ago in this peaceful haven, going 
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out and coming in with the migratory tide until 
the legend of their coming was as vague and 
shadowy and misty as that of the golden fleece 
voyageurs. ‘They ebbed and flowed with the 
stream ; came at the proper times and seasons 
without knowing why; anchored, and launched 
their ebony ships when it was a convenient time 
for sailing. Nature’s little images of perfect 
workmanship carved in ebony antiques! And 
these little statues gave out stranger music than 
Memnon’s! Sparkling musical wine was reck- 
lessly spilled about, the ‘‘o-ka-lees” through 
which my lord sought to tell that colored lassie 
the half-divine old story. What blandishments 
he seemed to throw around her in those crackled 
bits of discordant music! And when the flocks 
sweep down from the hilly home country to the 
elms beside the river, what confusion, what in- 
harmonious harmony attends their coming and 
going! There is condensed beauty in the mag- 
ical play of color upon their plumage, changing 
in every gleam of sunlight from midnight black- 
ness to jeweled shades of gold and amber, of pur- 
ple and emerald. One of the most interesting 
sights of early spring is watching their flurry and 
flutter as the flocks just home from abroad noisily 
announce their return in notes that blend with 
the crisp April air and become a part of the sea- 
son’s attractiveness. For no spring would be com- 
plete without these little colored people, whistling, 
calling, balancing in the elms or taking an up- 
ward flight from the tops of the fences. 

Troops of ‘‘vesper birds ” (grass finches) are 
seen early in April, and in some walk in the up- 
land pastures you are certain to come upon their 
homes, sunken, maybe, in the ground, or artfully 
concealed in some grassy tuft, or at the roots of 
herbs or young saplings. 

Rambling over the hills that overlook this quiet 
valley, one had forestalled me, gone to housekeep- 
ing at the base of the cliff in a little pocket the 
mosses had seemingly scooped out on purpose to 
let her in—the dear little vesper bird. Fond, 
tender wings were keeping guard over the nest- 
lings—‘‘ there are no places so entirely barren ” 
but some guardian angel keeps watch and ward. 
Only the most patient search could have revealed 
this little mystery of Nature’s, so deftly had she 
hedged it in with marvelous love. 

How clear and white and dainty were the two 
outer tail feathers showing so plainly as her mate 
came anxiously homeward determined to protect 
his family from every menace and appearance of 
danger ! 

Tle is a singer of the first order, his love song 
marvelously rich in notes of surprising sweetness. 
A firm believer in the equality of citizenship, he 
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had no idea but that he was my equal in strength 
and my superior in right of territory. 

Taking a single look within the pretty nest 

2 . 

where five bird babies were sleeping the sleep of 
innocence, I withdrew to a point directly over- 
looking the domicile, but so far away that the 
small parents were reassured regarding hostile in- 
tentions. The anxious mamma gathered herself 
together, picked up the drooping wings which shi 
had been trailing upon the ground, and used thie 
little leg to excellent advantage that she had 
piously pretended was crippled, as soon as her 
trembling heart really comprehended the fact 
that I had not come to borrow my neighbor's 
jewels. Poor, precious child of Nature! I would 
not wear your priceless gems thongh life were for- 
ever unadorned save with the graces of a guiltless 
conscience. 

While my fair neighbors came and went, intent 
upon their insect studies, bringing home speci- 
mens that delighted the young Agassiz associa- 
tion, for I caught their satisfied murmurs of ap- 
proval, I heard a wonderful story from a little 
meadow that lay over yonder hugged closely in 
the arms of the encircling hills ; and hiding from 
view until it was completed, I saw the story teller 
blushing intensest scarlet. All over his splendid 
head the blushes ran, and down upon his breast 
and shoulders, contrasting vividly with his black 
velvet ‘‘small clothes ” that finished superbly his 
exquisite toilet ; he was in truth a gorgeous fel- 
low—the scarlet tanager. 

The olive-green mantle and the yellow-green 
undervest of his mate, however, were visible only 
to the eye of faith, an unsatisfactory view in this 
case, as it is a rare find to come upon them nest- 
ing. 

“‘ Little marvel,” says Miss Merriman, “ that 
he takes pleasure in the green leaves and chooses 
a wife who is also his complemental color. How 
could Madam Tanager ever live with such a fiery 
husband, if her eyes did not find relief in her own 
greens ? Even then it would seem that she had 
to become accustomed to him by degrees, for in 
his youth her gay cavalier is relieved by green, 
yellow and black. Perhaps even his own eycs 
get tired, for, like the Lobolink and goldfinch, in 
the fall he gets ont his old clothes and flies away 
south in as plain a garb as his lady. Auother day 
I heard a song that I did not know, and there, 
high in a tree over my head, was a scarlet tana- 
ger. He was evidently a young gentleman, for 
there was still a yellowish streak across his throat, 
but he sang his woodsy song with all the gusto of 
an old bass. It is loud and harsh, but in a rhythm 
that, as has been pertinently expressed, suggesis 
the swinging of a pendulum. <ree-kree-ce-kree- 
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eah, baek and forth swinging a little farther each 
time, the whole song often ending with an em- 
phatic chip chirr.” 

The reverberating song led me from rock to 
rock and down into the woodman’s winter road 
for a nearer view of the musician, but the useless- 
ness of following in his wake was speedily appar- 
ent—the color bearers of the rainbow have never 
yet revealed to mortal eye the riches that lie hid- 
den at the end of the journey. 

The most magnificent of all spring sights is a 
flock of these scarlet-jacketed zouaves, and one 
seldom seen save by the most careful observer. 
Eleven of these brilliant birds recently traveled 
northward in company, the small masculine band 
halting in the midst of a populons city and spend- 
ing the day in a tree near to a window. It was 
like a fairy blossoming, the branches all at once 
abloom with the animated flowers, whose gemlike 
splendor was less an ethereal flush than a deep 
rich flame kindled among the branches. 

Another exclamation point upon the pages of 
spring was the flock of tanagers that crossed the 
vision one week in May, and with white fleecy 
clouds for a background seemed more like a mov- 
ing mass of fruit than a real bird presence. Their 
plumage was dyed in the setting sun, a reflection 
of the sky’s painted glory at evening tide. 

Earlier in the season a flock of purple finches 
were circulating promiscuously through the gar- 
den, and sang in regular succession, flitting up- 
ward from the branches at frequent intervals to 
emphasize their rival powers. The rich coloring 
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varied greatly; some individuals were largely 
pink, others ran through the intermediate shades 
to deep dark red, and now and then one was de- 
cidedly bronzy. In the sunlight the effect was 
changeful, like the little humming birds that are 
made up in Nature’s warehouses out of the odds 
and ends that are left of the rainbows. A practi- 
cal economist is Nature; none of her priceless 
material is ever wasted. 

In the apple orchard upon the hillside this lit- 
tle bird who sings so loud and long and sweetly, 
and makes the twilight echo with his glorified 
language, had an abiding place. My beautiful 
purple finch, that song is your transfiguration ! 
As fragrance is the song of the flowers, the music 
that attracts the night-walking insects to their 
deep recesses, so this exquisite song shall bring 
you many a friend as you keep the twilight throb- 
bing with its exceeding fragrance. Every heart 
must have its Holyland somewhere, either on 
mountain or valley or hillside, and none could 
question the charming taste of the small people 
who choose a location for their home with that 
uniform exquisiteness. 

Little pink-lined seashell !*he has stolen the 
echoes from some ocean of sweetness, and they 
keep sounding still! The beach would be very 
grave and solemn if he should hoist his sail and 
float away, even though it were strewn with shin- 
ing gold and pearl and amber. I heard him last 
night counting the beads upon his song rosary, 
and knew, though it came only in sweetest whis- 
pers,. that all was well. 
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SURPRISING A FLOCK. 


A PENGUIN TOWN. 


ALTHOUGH we commonly think of birds as be- 
longing to the air, in which they move about so 
swiftly and with so much ease, we well know that 
many kinds, such as the ostrich and emu, that 
run very fast, cannot fly at all; but it may sur- 
prise us a little, perhaps, to find a bird that not 
only cannot fly or run, but that cannot even walk. 
Such a bird is the penguin, called the rock hop- 
per, because the only way it has to get from place 
to place when ashore is by hopping or jumping 
along the rocks where it has its home, with its ex- 
tremely short legs held closely together like a boy 
with his feet ina sack. Looking from the deck 
of a ship at a little distance from the cliffs upon 
which the birds perch by thousands, the penguins 
might never, at first sight, be taken for what they 
are ; indeed, as they stand bolt upright, shoulder 
to shoulder, they look much more like long rows 
of dwarfish soldiers dressed in uniforms of black 
and white, with yellow plumes in their hats, than 
like birds. Still less would anyone, seeing them 


for the first time in the water, where they spend — 


the greatest part of their lives, know them for 


what they ate. A naturalist in the ship Challenger, 
as it came near the shore of an island in the 
Southern Ocean, saw what looked like very lively 
little dolphins.» He could not guess what the 
things could be, unless they were indeed ex- 
tremely small animals of the kind mentioned. 

They showed white beneath and black above, and 
came along in a shoal of fifty or more from sea- 
ward toward the shore at a rapid pace, leaping 
out of the water and plunging into it, making 
short curves in the air, taking headers out of the 
waves and into them again, until all splashed 
through the surf to the beach, and struggling up 
among the rocks, proved to be a party of rock 
hoppers coming home from a fishing excursion. 
‘‘Much,” he says, ‘‘as I had read about the habits 
of penguins, I never could have believed that the 
animals I saw dashing through the water were 
birds unless I had, to my surprise, seen them thus 
go on shore.” He landed to pay a visit to their 
colony. A broad, well-marked track, covered with 
a coating of dirt from the birds’ feet, led to a lane 
in a large meadow of very tall grass. This grass 
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field he found to be a town of rock hoppers. The 
smoothly beaten black roadway, about three feet 
wide, was bordered by nests placed closely together 
like houses along a street, and opened here and 
there into side lancs that led to nests near the 
border of the settlement. Ilere, sheltered and 
hidden in the tall grass that waved far above their 
heads, the penguins laid their eggs and raised 
their young. As their visitor walked up the main 
street he met only a few parties of rock hoppers, 
and these hurried in dismay down the side streets 
out of his way, but the moment he left the road 
and tried to make his way over and through their 
dwelling places the justly enraged townspeople 
attacked him at once—each parent bird sitting 
erect on its nest, with its sharp beak ready for ac- 
tion, yelling savagely, ‘‘Caa, caa! urr, urr!” and 
trembling with rage until he came within reach, 
when each in turn, and sometimes three of the 
birds together, laid hold of his legs and bit him as 
severely as he deserved, for he crushed their nests, 
broke their eggs and wounded their young. Of 
course, he had to do this to cross their settlements 
into the interior parts of the island behind them, 
which he wished to explore. 

The king penguin, which stands nearly half 
as tall as a man, builds no nest, but puts its egg 
into a pocket it has for that purpose and hatches 
it there. When the hen bird wants to go away 
to take a bath or to find food she places her toes 
against those of her mate and rolls the egg to 
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him, both birds using their beaks to place it prop- 
erly. The mother takes care of her young onc 
for almost twelve months, using the utmost pains 
to teach it all it should know and to make it a 
credit to the family. When, for instance, it is 
afraid to go into the water, she coaxes it to some 
wave-washed rock along the shore and pushes it 
in. This she does again and again, until it goes 
into the water of its own accord. Mr. Weddel, 
who saw these penguins on the Island of South 
Georgia, says they are as proud as peacocks, and 
that they are nearly as splendid in the beauty of 
their plumage. While they are shedding their 
coats, or molting, and look ragged and dull, 
they act as if they were ashamed of themselves 
and of each other ; but when they get their brand- 
new suits of plumage they collect together to ad- 
mire themselves and-each other, and will by no 
means allow any bird to join their company that 
is not as well dressed as themselves. It is, in- 
deed, very amusing to see them constantly look- 
ing down their front and sides, and as far back as 
they can bend their necks, to contemplate their 
glossy feathers and to remove any speck that might 
dim their brightness. When a penguin is pur- 


sued it turns itself into a fourfooted animal by 
throwing itself on its breast and scuttling off rap- 
idly upon its feet and stumps of wings, which it 
uses as forelegs, until it reaches the sea, where it 
is safe, for, once in the water, nothing can over- 
take it. 


By Mary A. DENISON. 


Hetty GoopEno looked down the long white 
road. The sun lay evenly on the fields beyond, 
the trees on the meadowside cast faint shadows. 
It was nine o’clock in the morning. 

Her work was calling her. She had an eye for, 
the beautiful, this slender, sad-faced woman, but 
no time to spend in watching sunshine or shadow. 
She felt a little weak and dizzy this soft spring 
morning. 

*““T do declare !” she said, under her breath, 
giving another glance, her eyes shaded by one 
hand, ‘ef that don’t look like Kitty’s old yeller 
umbril! It is, sure as I’m alive! Oh, dear !” 
and with a repetition of the sigh she went into 
the house. 

Meantime the umbrella made a steady advance, 
with the bright-faced little woman underneath. 
As it stopped at the great stone doorstep, and 
lowered itself with the aid of a pair of slender 
hands incased in cotton gloves, one could see in 
the face, set houseward, a strong resemblance to 
the other face that had just been gazing along 
the road. The eyes were brighter, the cheeks 
like two blush roses, the complexion clearer, and 
there was a suggestion of ease, and even of a sort 
of culture, in the slim figure set off by a well- 
fitting blue-and-white gingham dress. 

Hetty hurried to replace her dingy apron with 
a fresh one from the big clotheshorse where the 
week’s washing and ironing hung to be aired, 
and now made her appearance in the wide hall. 

«* Well, Hetty, you’re to hum, I see,” said her 
twin sister, cheerily. 

“‘Did you ever find me out ?” was the languid 
response, as the two clasped hands. 

«Well, no, I do’no’s ever I did,” said Kitty. 
** Wish I could. It’s this everlasting house that’s 
a-killin’ you. Give me a little home, and little 
care !” 

“‘T’m a long time dying, Kitty,” said the other, 
with a wan smile. 

“Talk o’ dying, and you not thirty-two yet ! 
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Now, Hetty Goodeno, set down and let me help 
you. My work can lay over—I always bring it, 
you know ;” and she hung a big black bag on the 
back of a chair. ‘I came to visit to-day, and 
when I walk three miles on a morning like this 
I don’t want to be disappointed.” 

“« Kitty, it’s churning day,” said her sister, rue- 
fully. 

“Land! Well, what if it is?” said Kitty. 
«©*Twon’t make no dif’rence. I'll set out in the 
dairy room. But look here: why don’t you let 
Apricot do the churning ?” she asked, as she laid 
aside her bonnet and shawl. 

‘She can’t,” said Hetty, despondently. ‘‘ Lige 
knows the dif’rence in a minute, he’s so partic- 
ular.” 

“* Yes, I know,” said Kitty, with a toss of the 
head. ‘‘Oh, if I only had the managing of that 
man! Butter making is hard work. Apricot ought 
to be made to do it right. She won’t try, ‘cause 
she’s too pesky lazy.” 

«Then I must, you sec,” said Hetty, with a 
wan smile. 

“‘T don’t know why you must. Lige would 
hey to go without for one while if he depended on 
me to do the churning, with everything else to 
do,” was the quick response. ‘‘I always said you 
didn’t begin right. Oh, if I had Lige !” 

“But you haven’t got him,” said Hetty, with 
a mirthless little laugh, “and I have; conse- 
quently I’ve got to do the churning.” 

«“You ain’t got a mite of sperit, Hetty,” said 
Kitty, following her sister into the neatly kept 
dairy, and dragging a substantial oaken chair 
after her. ‘‘ I suppose ’twas you did all that big 
wash ?” 

‘Why, to be sure,” replied Hetty. 

“‘Then let me tell you, you jest deserve to 
suffer for your pains. For Heaven’s sake,” she 
went on, ‘‘ what does Apricot do ?” 

«“‘She’s always pretendin’ to be busy,” said 
Hetty, beginning te churn, while Kitty seated 
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herself before the vine-covered window, knitting 
in hand. ‘She’s awfully sleepy when she ain’t 
on her feet, and she can’t do a thing to Lige’s 
liking.” : 

‘©Oh, bless Lige! He always did make a slave 
of you, under pretense that nobody else can please 
him ; and you was ready to be made a slave of. 
Better to have been lone and independent, like 
me. Just think how we two could have kept 
house !” 

“Yes, if Lige hadn’t come between us,” said 
Hetty. ‘I guess you liked him almost as well as 
I did. . I guess it would have been the toss up of 
a penny if he had wanted one of us, and didn’t 
care which. If it’d been heads to you, you’d 
a-taken him.” 

“Sho ? said Kitty, in a half-aggrieved, half- 
amused tone, the color deepening in her cheeks. 
“*T ain’t a-going to deny that I liked Lige putty 
well, and ef it had been me that he was after I 
wouldn’t likely hev given him the mitten. But 
it oughter hev been me!” she went on, with sud- 
den energy. ‘‘I always noticed what a masterful 
manner he had, a sort of grand way, a risin’-up- 
in-judgment kind of air, that made every nerve 
in my body rebel. But he wanted you, and you 
got him. He’s a very good brother-in-law. I ain’t 
got nothin’ agin Lige, only he makes you a sort 
o’ slave, pretendin’ that nobody else can’t suit 
him. You were a bright, handsome girl when 
Lige come courtin’. You orter be bright-lookin’ 
now! Hard work’s did it, that and the babies. 
I ruther think they’re better off where they are in 
their little grass cradles. Mercy knows what you 
would a-done ef they’d a-lived, poor little chick- 
abiddies. I was awful fond of ’em, but you'd 
fretted yourself to death.” 

** Butter’s come,” said Hetty, after a short 
pause. The tears always fell at mention of her 
little twin babies, who had left her before the 
close of their first year’s probation. She took out 
the great yellow mass and busied herself over the 
fine marble slab that was as clear and bright as a 
mirror. 

«There! I’d like to hev forgotten,” said Iletty. 
‘*T promised Lige a batter pudding. He thinks 
nobody else can make one like me;” and her 
wearied hands fell listlessly at her side as the 
great globe of golden butter glistened in the 
light. 

“‘You’re not a-going to do no such thing!” 
suid Kitty, with firmness. ‘‘I’m goin’ to make 
that puddin’, I’ve made ’em by the hundreds. 
You jest set down and rest,” she continued, as 
she followed her sister into the large living room. 

“But Lige’ll know ef I don’t make it,” said 
Hetty, in a plaintive voice. “‘ Lige thinks a 
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“‘Lige be buttered! I don’t care what he 
thinks. Can’t he see that he’s a-killin’ you with 
his ‘musts’ and ‘oughters’? I’m going to make 
that puddin’, and I won’t use salt for sugar, nor 
put mustard in the sauce, as you did once. Yon 
needn’t say a word, for I’m goin’ to do it !” And 
she did. 

Hetty sat by, her arms on the table, and 
watched her. Apricot—which was the fanciful 
name for the huge, good-natured-looking serving 
woman, who went round with a broom or a mop 
in her hand, pretending to look for work—watched 
her out of the corner of her great, sleepy eyes as 
she moved to and fro. 

««There, you look rested already,” Kitty said, 
as she finished the pudding ; ‘‘and [’ll be bound 
Lige won’t know who made it. Strange he can’t 
see, gettin’ rich as fast as he is, that you do too 
much work for your strength. I’m a-goin’ to tell 
him so!” 

“‘For mercy’s sake don’t say a word !” cried 
Hetty, a sudden alarm visible in face and voice. 
“* He’s so kind and good! He gets all the things 
I need—bought that beautiful great marble slab 
for the butter making. I don’t know’s I work so 
dretful hard.” 

“ Hetty Goodeno !” exclaimed her sister, stand- 
ing off a little, with arms akimbo, “I don‘no’ 
what to make of you. You’re so foolish fond of 
Lige that you do his bidding jest like a dog. 
You’ve petted and coddled him till he’s grown 
out of his natural self and got into a suit of con- 
ceit so fine, there’ll be no bearin’ of him by and 
by. Oh, I’d like to try my hand on him for 
awhile! You’re sick; you ought to be in bed, 
with a good stout girl to wait on you till them 
black rings get off from under your eyes and 
your skin and color come natural. Why, Hetty, 
you was the prettiest of the two, and now look at 
you! And what’s worse, you hug your chains, 
Well, come, don’t cry. I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelin’s, Let’s go into the parlor and hev a 
good time. I’ve got yards of news to tell you, 
news of the first importance—what the minister 
went away for, how Deacon Jones got a bad fall, 
Miss Flicker’s dressmaking, and lots more; but 
you’ve got to lay on the lounge and hear it.” 

Kitty’s stronger will prevailed. Apricot was 
left to set the table and charged to be careful of 
the dishes, and Kitty droned through her budget 
of news till she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Hetty had failen asleep, just as she wanted 
her to. 

“*Poor little thing!” she whispered, and sat 
there, pitying her. ‘ The idea of lettin’ her git up 
at four o’clock in the morning !” she muttered. 
‘I'd fix him! oh, wouldn’t I ?” 
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Farmer Lige, as he was called by everybody 
around, came in at the call of the horn. The sun 
was hot, the trees stood motionless, and Lige was 
tired and hungry. For the first time for years 
the basin and towel were not in the accustomed 
place where he was wont to make his homely be- 
fore-dinner toilet. 

He entered the parlor, inclined to bluster, a 
tall, broad-shouldered, handsome man, bronzed 
and bearded. 

‘‘Where’s Hetty ?” he asked, after a beaming 
welcome, at sight of Kitty, and a handshake. 

Kitty pointed to the lounge. 

“Sick ?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘*Tuckered out,” said Kitty, in a solemn voice. 
«<T made her lay down. What’s wanted ?” 

“© Oh, nothin’,” he replied, meekly. ‘I'll go 
upstairs.” 

At that moment Hetty woke up. A look of 
real distress crossed her pale face as she heard her 
husband’s footsteps on the floor above. 

‘Oh, Kitty,” she groaned, “how could you 
let me sleep? Sige never canght me sleeping 
before in the middle of the day.” 

«“Then it’s time he did, that’s all I’ve got to 
say,” Kitty made answer, with unusual vehe- 
mence. 

Dinner passed pleasantly to all but Hetty. 
She, feeling it her duty to make up for her un- 
usual remissness, watched her husband’s every 
movement, helped the farm hands, and scarcely 
ate a morsel herself. 

‘Why don’t you get Apricot to help you at 
table ?” Kitty asked of her sister. 

‘‘She’d break more dishes than her head’s 
worth,” said Farmer Lige. 

“I wonder if dishes are worth more than 
heads ?” queried Kitty, looking solemnly at her 
plate. ‘‘Some folks seems to think so.” 

“« Well, they cost money,” said her brother-in- 
law. 

“« Money isn’t everything,” retorted Kitty, with 
a scrutinizing glance at her sister. 

It seemed to her that Hetty’s pallor was 
ghastly. 

“**Pears to me you're gittin’ younger, Kitty,” 
said Lige, stopping his spoonful of pudding on 
the way to his mouth. 

Inwardly raging as she was, and had been all 
day, the middle-aged maiden felt that her cheeks 
were glowing, and though the light in her eyes 
was an angry one, she knew that the eyes were 
shining. 

“‘T wish Hetty was,” stumbled Kitty, with a 
piteous glance at her sister. ‘‘ (ood gracious ! 
Lige !” 


She started to her feet. Hetty had fainted. 
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It was more than a month before Kitty left the 
farmhouse, and then it was to make arrangements 
for her sister’s funeral. 

“< Jest worn out! Died of overwork,” was her 
mental comment, as she stood beside the bed on 
which reposed the wasted frame of the dead 
woman, clad in the garments of the grave. 

The funeral over, Kitty returned to the little 
cottage which belonged to her, and sat down be- 
side the tiny fireplace, now filled with green 
boughs, knitting in hand. 

‘«Tt’s rather small here, after Lige’s big house, 
and it’s awful lonesome there ’thout Hetty,” she 
sighed. ‘Poor Hetty! Lige didn’t know it. 
He thinks a man conldn’t be kinder than he 
was ; but she certainly did die of hard work.” 

One year and three months had seen the green 
grass growing over Hetty’s grave when Kitty 
took off her black gown and put on the pearl- 
gray silk that had lain so long amidst the fra- 
grant bunches of lavender leaves and sweet fern 
—the dress she had worn ten years before as 
bridesmaid at Hetty’s wedding. 

There was many a crease in its lustrous folds, 
but Kitty deftly ironed it over, replaced the old 
ribbons with new, and one sunny summer morn- 
ing, with Lige Goodeno by her side, walked up 
the aisle of the village church, and there, with 
scant ceremony, no bridesmaids, and only the 
neighbors for witnesses, was made Mrs. Lige 
Goodeno. 

The courtship had been brief, and without 
much sentiment. Lige was a set man, and had 
greatly missed his wife. Since her death his sis- 
ter had kept house for him, but pressing duties 
had called her to her own Western home, and he 
needed help for the busy season. Miss Betty 
Goodeno had left her mark upon the housekeep- 
ing. She was a woman of herculean frame, 
nerves of iron, and a born ruler. Under her 
reign Apricot knew not the sweets of a surrepti- 
tious doze, and the farm prospered. Lige had often 
boasted abont the amount of work Betty could 
turn off. Kitty listened, and kept her thoughts 
to herself, even to the day on which she took his 
name. 

“‘Have you heard ?” ‘‘Queer, isn’t it ?” were 
the comments here and there. ‘‘Goodeno’s made 
short work of it. Jest for decency’s sake he 
waited three months over the year. He’s got his 
second.” 

‘‘ Well, everybody knows she was dead set on 
him when he come courting Hetty,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘ He’s forehanded, Lige Goodeno is; got 
a big farm, clear, and his wife helped him git it. 
Now this one is going to step in and enjoy it.” 

‘Well, there you don’t know Lige Goodeno,” 
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said an old farmer, chewing a bit of twig, and 
looking hard at his wife. ‘‘ She’ll have to work, 
I kin tell you.” 

«©T’d like to see the man who’d say ‘ Have to’ 
to me !” was the spirited rejoinder. 

Lige took his wife home, and laid out all his 
plans, to which she listened smilingly. She was 
to keep a strict account of expenses, make butter 
—indeed, follow exactly in her sister’s footsteps. 
If her eyes blazed a little wickedly now and then, 
he did not see it. She loved her husband—she 
had always had a tender place in her heart for 
the man who had passed her by and married her 
sister ; but she bided her time. 

The first week all things went on quietly, and 
Lige was satisfied. His patient, uncomplaining 
Hetty was there, only with fresher beauty and a 
steadier hand. The second week a bill came in 
for washing and ironing. Lige stood like one 
spellbound, and stared aghast at the badly spelled 
document. 

Presently the butter was not even fairly good ; 
the cream was sour; the beds were lumpy. His 
staid and well-kept home was at sixes and sevens. 
What was the matter? All the satisfaction he 
could get from Kitty was that it tired her to do 
the washing, she wasn’t used to it—that she had 
set Apricot to making the butter, doing the cook- 
ing and attending to the general housework. 

“*Of course I’ll oversee it, with pleasure,” said 
smiling Kitty, ‘“‘until you can afford to get an- 
other girl, or a housekeeper, but I’m not a bit 
tired of this world yet. I propose to stay and 
have a good time.” 

“You will do what I expect you to do, Mrs. 
Goodeno,” said the master, with his grand man- 
ner, and the look that had always overawed poor 
Hetty in his handsome face. 

“‘T shall do my duty, Lige, and not a bit more,” 
was the answer. 

“Mrs. Goodeno, I shall pay no bills after this 
date,” Lige responded. ‘‘I expect the washing, 
butter making and cooking to be done by you! 
My first wife was not too good to doit. Do you 
expect me to keep you like a lady, and this big 
farm on my hands? If you do, let me tell you 
you’re mightily mistaken, That’s not my way of 
doing business.” 

“All right, Mr. Goodeno,” said Kitty, meekly, 
but the words came through her small, set teeth 
in a way that might have warned him if he had 
not been so angry. 

In Jess than an hour the family wagon drove to 
the depot, containing Kitty and two or three 
bundles, while Apricot stood looking out of the 
door, aghast, her puffy cheeks the color of a 
blood orange. 
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«Well, if I ever, I never did !” she exclaimed, 
in wrathful soliloquy. ‘‘ What’ll the master say ? 
Leaving me with everything, and four hired men 
to feed! Gone to stay, too !” 

When Lige came home Apricot was sitting by 
the kitchen fire, her apron thrown over her head. 
She was fast asleep. No smell of supper greeted 
him. 

‘‘Where’s your mistress ?” he asked, shaking 
the girl roughly, whereupon she fell to crying. 

“* She’s left a note for you,” sniveled the girl. 

“‘ Left what ?” he reiterated, angrily. 

“*A note—a writing on some paper. 
the table in the parlor.” 

“*You don’t mean she’s left the house ?” he 
asked, alarmed. 

“‘ Yes, in the kerridge. 
the tearful reply. 

Lige strode into the parlor. 
note : 

‘* Dear Lice: I'm going to Cousin Emma Doolittle’s for 
a visit of two or three weeks. She's been wantin’ me to 
visit her this long time, and as the last wash made my back 
ache, and the churning give me a pain in the side, I con- 
cluded the best way was to go off somewheres and git rested 
up. Give my best respects to the washerwoman, and tell 
her there’s twelve dozen this week. Tell Apricot to keep 
wide awake, and be more careful in churning. 

‘* Your loving wife, 


““P. §.—Perhaps you had better git the baker to bring 
you bread while I’m away. Apricot will be sure to burn 
it. Tell her to look out for the hired men, and not go to 
sleep while she is cooking the dinner. I hope everything 
will go right, so that when I git well enough to come back 
things’ll go like clockwork, as they ought to. K.” 


It’s on 


Jim drove her,” was 


Thus ran the 


Krrry. 


To say that Lige Goodeno raved and stormed 
and swore would be but feebly to describe the 
rage this little scrap of paper stirred up within 
his manly bosom. Kitty had gone, however, and 
for very shame’s sake he had to make the best of 
it, help get the supper, make lame excuses to his 
hired men, see to the home supplies, and direct 
Apricot, who always did the wrong thing. His 
sister, upon whom he had depended so long, was 
a thousand miles away. lLige was inconsolable, 
but kept his own counsel. 

At the end of the second week confusion ruled 
supreme in the usnally orderly household. Apri- 
cot would go to sleep while. getting the meals, the 
work was neglected, the farmer was furious. 

Kitty, rocking back and forth in a luxurious 
easy chair, looking the picture of comfort in her 
pretty morning gown, heard with mild surprise, 
one day, that a tall, handsome man was in the 
parlor and had asked for her. 

««That’s Lige !” she said, smilingly. “I won- 
der what he’s come for ? Tell him to come up.” 

The tall farmer stood within the door, frown- 
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ing, but the picture his wife made in the midst 
of luxurious armchairs and costly surroundings 
took him by surprise. 

““Why, Lige! how good of you to give me a 
call!” cried Kitty. ‘Set down. How air they 
all at home ?” 

“‘T haven’t a home any more,” said Lige, in a 
deep, plaintive voice, as he deposited his large 
frame in a big velvet chair, and then looked to 
see if he had harmed it, because it creaked. 
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“‘T’m willin’ to do my part, and not an inch 
more,” said Kitty, with energy, her blue eyes 
snapping. ‘‘I want to be healthy and happy, 
and make your home as pleasant as I can. Green 
grass is beautiful, but I shouldn’t like to know it 
was growing over me, not jest yet. You’ve made 
lots o’ money, Lige, and you’re making it all the 
time. *Tain’t as if you was a poor man, hurried 
and worried and driven to death. I shouldn’t 
think you’d like to spend it on tombstones and 


‘«*] PROMISE YOU YOU SHALL HAVE EVERYTHING YOUR OWN way,’ HE SAID, WITH MOIST EYES 
AND OUTSTRETCHED ARMS.” 


“Do tell! Why, it ain’t burned down, I hope !” 

‘©No, it ain’t burned down, Mrs. Goodeno !” 
he began to bluster. ‘I thought you was willin’ 
to be a helpmeet when I married you !” 

“Why, of course, Lige, I was willin’—I wanted 
to be a helpmeet every way I could. I’m nota 
muscular bein’, and the week’s wash was too much 
for me.” 

«* Mrs. Goodeno—Kitty !” he exclaimed, trem- 
bling with suppressed wrath, ‘‘ what are you will- 
in’ to do ?” 


undertakers. Hard work killed Hetty, and killed 
the babies. Now you sec I don’t propose to be 
disposed of in that way. I want to live and let 
live. I won’t do work beyond my strength, 
though—big washings and ironings—nor make 
butter, nor take care of pigs. In everything 
else, Lige, you cancommand me. I’! help you to 
live, but I won’t help you to kill me, and I won’t 
starve sperit and soul, nuther. I want some time 
to read and some time to play—what I call play 
—and the rest I’ll put in the house. You’re 
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savin’ money—what for? You can’t carry it to 
the next world, even if you sh’d find a big farm 
there.” 

The man essayed to speak several times, but 
once launched on the torrent of her homely elo- 
quence, Kitty gave him no chance, and he had to 
listen, willing or not. By this time, however, 
Kitty had worked herself into a state of excite- 
ment that made her positively dazzling. The 
shining eyes and red cheeks in combination with 
the pretty, tasteful morning gown, which had 
been a present from her cousin, made a picture 
that held the man’s eyes and grew every moment 
more fascinating. Perhaps just then the veil of 
selfishness fell from his consciousness, and he saw 
in Kitty a glorified Hetty. Who knew but the 
outraged life of the wife who had slaved for him 
was pleading through her sister’s lips ? 
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“What do you want to do?” he asked, a 
strange thrill quickening his pulses. 

This woman, with a will that gave to her words 
the force of truth and justice, was his wife, be- 
longed to him through the ties of love and of law. 
He dimly divined that she might make his life 
something besides a monotonous crusade for dol- 
lars and cents, and raise him to the dignity of a 
man living for something better than self.” 

“‘T want to do just as my conscience dictates 
to me,” was her reply. ‘To get all the pleasure 
I have a right to as a human being, and make 
your home a happy one. That’s all, Lige.” 

**Come back, Kitty, and I promise you you 
shall have everything your own way,” he said, 
with moist eyes and outstretched arms ; and the 
next moment the face of a tearful, happy woman 
was hidden in his bosom. 


SPRING. 


By NorMAN GALE. 


Aut the lanes are lyric, 

All the bushes sing ; 

You are at your kissing, 
Spring ! 


Romping with thy children, 
Do not fail to bring 
Mary to the haystack, 
Spring! 


Froth upon her fingers, 
Bosom for a king. 
Speed her from the milking, 
Spring! 
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HUNT IN SIAM. 


By G. W. Warp, Eprvor oF THE BANGKOK ‘‘ TIMEs.” 


ONE hundred and twenty years ago the city of 
Ayuthia, a day’s sail from the mouth of the 
Menam, ceased to be the capital of Siam, after 
occupying the premier place for over five cent- 
uries. To-day it is a city of ruins; its walls, 
nine miles in circumference, inclose moldering 
palaces and deserted temples, amid which are 
scattered the palm huts of the remnants of her 
former myriad inhabitants. 

Once a year the former splendor of Ayuthia, or 
Judda, or Sijon Thijon —‘‘ The Terrestrial Para- 
dise ”’— as it is variously called, are renewed for 
a few brief hours, when His Majesty King Prab’at 
Somdetch Paramindr Maha Chulalongkorn vis- 
its the great elephant hunt held there annually 
for the replenishment of the royal mews. It was 
my fortune to witness the last battue, which took 
place a few weeks ago. It was a sight one does 
not easily forget. After a night passed in a puff- 
ing little launch, stemming the broad, tranquil 


‘* Mother of Waters” for full eighty miles, 
through scenery which under any circumstances 
would be charming, but which in the moonlight 
looks almost fairylike, we pass through the in- 
numerable artificial creeks which intersect the 
old metropolis, and arrive at a large island, where 
the hunt takes place. 

In the centre is an inclosure one hundred and 
fifty yards square, on the great walls surrounding 
which are standing thousands of natives, all in 
gala dress, watching with tremendous excitement 
the operations below. Ascending the wall bya 
rude staircase, and mingling with the crowd, vou 
look down upon a scene which can better be por- 
trayed by the engraver’s burin than by my unac- 
customed pen. 

From one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
elephants are handled at once on these occasions, 
but only a small number are made captive. The 
mo chang, or elephant doctors (who are shown in 
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the succeeding illustrations) are as quick to mark 
the points of one of the huge beasts as any Texan 
cattleman at a round-up; they look particularly 
for half-grown animals, preferably males, of a 
lightish tint, with black toes and an uninjured 
tail. These qualities are seldom found united, 
the last mentioned being generally wanting, as 
the young bulls are as fond of fighting as any 
gamecock, and invariably bite one another’s 
steering gear if they can get hold of it with 
their queer triangular-shaped mouths. 

The operation of catching is not particularly 
dangerous, but it is exhausting. Mounted on 
huge tuskers, which tower above all the surging 


herd that lumber heavily and restlessly about the 
corral, half a dozen men head the herd off at a 
slow trot, until the one which the nobleman in 
charge of the operations has selected appears in 
the hinder part of the ruck. Before he can pen- 
etrate the unwieldy mass again they have goaded 
their tame beasts up to him and slipped the noose 
of a rattan rope on his hind leg as he runs. Then 
there is a short struggle, a few squeals, and he is 
anchored, to be quickly tied between his captors, 
like an urchin between a couple of policemen. 
Occasionally, as when the Czarowitz of Russia 
was in Siam, much better sport is afforded. Some 
full-grown males, which, as a rule, are not driven 
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into the corral on account of the difficulty of 
catching, or, subsequently, taming them, are pro- 
cured, and then there is a battle of the giants, 
which I wish the camera could have caught. It 
is very pitiful to see such a vast herd, in intelli- 
gence just falling short of the knowledge that 
combination on their part would reduce their 
prison bars to splinters in a few seconds, heaving 
and jostling throughout the long day, with the 
fervid sun pouring down on them and half mad- 
dening them with thirst. Their ears flap inces- 
santly, their trunks are raised perpetually as 
though imploring water, and the air resounds 
with their cries, from the shrill cornet note of 
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BRINGING IN A HALF-GROWN ELEPHANT, 
BETWEEN TWO DECOYS. 


the peppery little brute to the deep diapason of 
his milkless mother. 

When the animal selected evades his pursuers 
for long the hunt is transferred to the open. The 
gate is opened, and the herd, in single file, 
plunge through and head for the river, near by. 
They are ponderously shepherded by the score or 
so of tame elephants and a few spearmen, and 
seldom give any serious trouble unless hard 
pressed. 

To mark down the victim in the open is not 
very easy. The baby elephants lag behind, and 
delay their mothers, who stand over them with 
caressing trunks. The rear ranks are therefore 
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blocked, and the mass has 
to be broken up with inces- 
sant activity and uproar, in 
which the irascible babies take the lead, 
advancing toward the herders with curled 
trunks, snarling defiantly. To realize fully 

the power and sagacity of behemoth one 

must see him captured. He strains fran- 

tically at the cane-withe rope by which he is 

fettered, and which seems perilously frail, when 
up come two of the stately tame bulls, and range 
themselves alongside. ‘The drivers, reckless of a 
possible blow from the captive’s trunk, bend down 
and tie a rattan collar round his short, thick neck, 
which they bind to the collars worn by their own 
mounts. The drag rope is cast off, a step onward 
is made, and then, sinking and protesting with 
all the squeals in his gamut, the victim plants his 
feet stiffly in front. He does so vainly, for a third 
foe hastens up behind, and with a heave of his 
tusks says as plainly as words could express it: 
**Move on, now; no nonsense.” A short walk 
brings them to a long shed, which covers a dozen 
stout, smooth teak posts. To one of these the 
cable around his neck is attached, and there, after 
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he has been copiously drenched with water, he is 
left. For a few hours he is in a continual parox- 
ysm of rage, and assumes attitudes which, unless 
instantaneously photographed, would be incredible 
to the general réader. Butting, twisting, stand- 
ing half erect, now and then delivering an aston- 
ishingly rapid kick at a passer-by whom he fancies 
is within range, hurling tufts of grass petulantly 
at the attendants, he spends his first night in cap- 
tivity, rejecting all friendly overtures, and blink- 
ing his malevolent little eyes as though to keep 
back his tears. In a few days he will be quiet ; in 
a year tractable ; and in twice that time he will 
be ready to bear a prince’s howdah, or even 
trusted to lure his former companions of the 
jungle into the same gilded captivity. 


A CRLSSTIAL FARM 


ON LONG ISANG 


es BY DOM SEITE. 


Tur Chinese are the epicures of the earth. 
Credited by Caucasian civilization with less to eat 
than any other of the world’s people, the meek 
Mongolians have culled from nature’s products a 
marvelous menu, which for palate tickling and 
expensiveness is not to be outrivaled in the crea- 
tions of the cleverest Parisian chefs. There is 
a qualification to accompany this, and it is that 
the merit of the bill of fare is to be measured by 
the Celestial standard. There is a heaviness about 
Chinese cookery that should make the stoutest 
stomach feel regretful after a reasonably robust 
meal. But to the Chinese these weighty indi- 
gestibles are full of flavor and fit to be thankful 
for. The man of modern civilization who would 
eat and sleep well is moderate at the table, and 
has need of brisk exercise to tone himself up. 
Not so the hardy man of China. No meal can be 
too heavy, nor can there be too much sloth after 
feeding. The complete reversal of things Cau- 
casian is continued in the Chinese table customs. 

Schoolbooks have taught, ever since schoolbooks 
came tormenting into the world, that the Celestial 
people live solely on one staple, the grain of the 
rice plant, with now and then a dreadful hint 
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about the smaller kind of the Rodentia. Since 
the Chinese have become familiar citizens of the 
upper crust of the universe these things have 
been modified. The rice grain is the staple food, 
it is true, just as the wheat grain is the staff of 
civilized Jife, but the varied uses to which rice is 
put, the marvelous utilization of it in making up 
meals, and above all, the things accompanying it 
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to the table, make a culinary chapter beside which 
wheat is but an incident in diet. 

With its dense population China possesses but 
little area for the cultivation of live stock other 
than pork, and it is upon vegetables, fish and fowl 
that the cooks of the Flowery Kingdom chiefly 
depend. So tenacious are these ancient people of 
their ways that even in matters of food they have 
refused to adopt the provender of other races 
among whom they are scattered, and wherever the 
Chinese colonists locate, there, too, may be found 
the Chinese grocer, and in time the Chinese 
farmer, both of whom soon grow rich through 
profitable traffic. For a time the ten thousand 
Celestials in and about New York subsisted wholly 
on the dried products imported from China, but 
the immense cost of such provisions and the nat- 
ural inferiority of the dried over the fresh green 
vegetables developed a special line of agriculture 
in Chinese ways. 

In the opinion of a true-born Chinaman his 
country is not only a flowery land, but a vegetable 
land as well. The cultivation of vegetables is an 
important element in Chinese husbandry, and the 
necessity for obtaining the best results has made 
every Chinese farmer a careful cultivator. In the 
matter of compelling the soil to give back vast re- 
turns and a remarkable range of varieties he ranks 
among the first of his kind. 
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The canned turnips, dried beans, canned and 
dried cabbage, pickled pumpkins and variously 
preserved vegetables that once constituted the 
chief bulk of Chinese commerce with its exiled 
citizens are now replaced with the same vegetables 
raised in American soil. The Chinese gardens 
around San Francisco and in Southern California 
are famous for their excellence. They compete, 
indeed, with all gardens in the general market. 
It is, however, only five or six years since the first 
Chinese farmer set to work in the vicinity of New 
York. Now there are five flourishing farms 
within easy distance, devoted entirely to Celestial 
plants and competing with nothing but the im- 
ported products. 

All of these farms, if the diminutive, closely 
cultivated patches can be so dignified, lie in As- 
toria, a little suburban town on Long Island, ap- 
proached by water through the perilous rocks of 
Hell Gate, or by land through the cognate smells 
and municipal horrors of Long Island City. As- 
toria is fair by the waterside. Old mansions line 
the shore, and willows sweep the ripples. Inland 
there is much of grime and beer. Here and there 
towers a tall factory devoted to turning out pianos, 
while all about them are green and yellow and 
brown mosaics quartered off in long, thickly 
planted beds, the market gardens wherefrom 
thrifty German planters supply wagon loads of 
‘‘sass” to the city. Halfway to the piano-mak- 
ing village of Steinway a little lane cuts off from 
the avenue over which the trolley cars whiz jolt- 
ingly, and runs past a saloon which the Italian 
proprietor reminiscently calls ‘The Chestnut,” 
in between a stretch of gardens for perhaps four 
hundred yards. On the one side is a little Ger- 
many and on the other a little China. In the 
fields on the left women toil among the weeds like 
the peasants of the Fatherland, and on the hillside 
above strange figures form features of a tea-chest 
landscape against the sky. 

Along the roadside runs a rude arbor covered 
with course vines, pendent from which hang long 
green caricatures of cucumbers that in reality are 
Chinese squash. The arbor is constructed of 
boughs set at an angle so that the plant can be 
readily sustained and the squashes kept off the 
ground, Ordinary squashes thrive on the ground, 
but following the universal Celestial rule, the re- 
verse prevails even in squash growing. ‘‘ Tcich 
qua” is the Chinese name for this sort of squash, 
and so highly is it regarded that it brings fifteen 
cents per pound in the market, and the demand 
always covers the supply. Great beds of another 
cucumberlike plant, which is not a cucumber, but 
a balsam apple, adjoin. In color the fruit is a 
vivid green, while its form is wrinkled and mis- 
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shapen. It is a bitter-tasting, homely second 
cousin of the melon tribe, called ‘‘koo qua” in the 
Chinese tongue, and highly prized as an aid to 
seasoning chicken and other stews. 

It is autumn, and much of tue crop is gathered 
and stored, but many of the long, narrow beds 
are full of plant life, just as if this was summer 
instead of winter land. Chief of the green things 
that flourish is the “loon ya pooh,” or dragon- 
tooth cabbage. It can be preserved in cold 
weather and grown like celery. The plant isa 
speedy grower and attains great size, some of the 
‘*heads,” which really are not heads, but clusters, 
come to weigh from ten to fifteen pounds. The 
price in market is usually ten cents a pound. It 
does not take the “loon ya pooh” more than five 
weeks to mature when once it is well above the 
earth’s surface, and from six to eight crops are 
gathered annually. This cabbage is the leading 
product, and of course the most profitable one. 
It can be more readily raised than any other of 
the imported plants. A companion cabbage is the 
“kai toy,” or mustard cabbage, a salad plant hay- 
ing the tart taste of mustard and used with vinegar 
as an accompaniment to fried meats. It sells for 
fifteen cents a pound. 

Another corner of the field is filled with “kin 
toy,” a fine weedy plant, the flavor of which is a 
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cross between garlic and onion. It is the staple 
Chinese seasoning for meats, and comes high, 
costing twenty-five cents a pound. But this is 
not all. Here is a delicacy to be appreciated even 
by the least eccentric palate. It is the “lok pah,” 
a radish white as snow, and almost as sweet and 
juicy as an apple. In China these’ grow to enor- 
mous size, some even attaining a weight of twenty- 
five or thirty pounds, but the Astoria agricultur- 
ists very seldom succeed in coaxing a specimen 
to exceed three pounds. The most delicate com- 
mon radish does not approach in merit this Chi- 
nese brand. It sells in Mott Street at fifteen 
cents a pound, and is worth it. 

In a corner of the tumble-down cottage are 
stored shelves full of long green cylinders, in com- 
pany with others of a plumper aspect. These are 
“doong qua,” or Chinese pumpkins. They are 
cheap, costing but five cents a pound, sliced up 
in quantities to suit. Some of them are a yard 
in length. ‘Dow quak,” which is short for Chi- 
nese string beans, worth ten cents a pound ; “song 
choon,” an onion having no bulbs, but resembling 
the American leek, selling at fifteen cents a 
pound ; ‘‘yen sai,” Chinese parsley, twenty-five 
cents a pound ; ‘‘do quak,” Chinese green peas, 
fifteen cents a pound ; ‘‘ ya toy,” or bean sprouts, 
raised only in winter and under cover as cheap 
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“‘ greens,” five cents a pound, and “hin toy,” or 
“cloud green,” resembling spinach, fifteen cents 
a pound, complete the list of the crops. Some 
success is had with yams. Of these there are 
four distinct kinds, varying in form from little 
round balls to long, slender, sweet-potato-shaped 
tubers; ‘‘ wo'tow” is the native name. 


There are other varieties of greens now being 
introduced upon the Chinese farms at Astoria, 
but most of them take at least two seasons before 
they are made fit for the market, or until they 
are acclimated enough to grow to eatable size in 
the inhospitable soil. 

The farmer proprietors are Young Sam Lee, 
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Lee Nee Wah, Young Ah Doo, Lo Chow and Lee 
Wah. Lee’Nee Wah is the pioneer farmer, and 
possesses the largest plantation. It adjoins the 
roadside, and requires the aid of several farm 
hands, including one Celt, in carrying on its cul- 
tivation. Besides, Lee Nee Wah has a silent part- 
ner who supplied the original capital in starting 
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the venture, and a white boy known 
to all Chinatown as ‘‘ Willie,” who 
drives the wagon to market every 
morning, makes the collections and 
takes the orders for the next day’s 
business. Willie can talk Chinese 
like a native, and this is a 
high tribute to his intelli- 
gence, for the Chinese 
tongue is the hardest to 
master of any in the world. 

The wages paid the 
farm hands are high, con- 


The hands get $30 


sidering the class of labor. 
per month and board, besides a ten per cent. in- 
terest in the net receipts from the products of 
the farm. This premium is given to insure care- 
ful attention to work on the part of the men. 
In this manner the farming becomes in a sense 
co-operative, and every individual works without 
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being bossed. Indeed, the 
toilers work almost auto- 
matically, after the Chinese 
habit, however employed. 
The backaching weeding is 
not shirked, although the 
farmers puff little whiffs of 
smoke from long, shallow- 
bowled tobacco pipes, and 
plod somewhat dreamily 
during the comforting pro- 
cess. 

The farming is thorough- 
ly scientific. Every advan- 
tage is taken of modern 
methods and improved fer- 
tilizers. The Chinese farm- 
er does not subscribe to 
agricultural weeklies, but 
he has a heap of sense, and 
acquired a special education 
in his native land. His ex- 
penses are high, the ground 
rent costing him about $300 
per acre for a year, and this, 
with his wages and percent- 
ages, makes it necessary that 
the soil should do its best. 


So the beds are weeded every day, that no alien 
plant may draw sustenance from the soil. 
cabbages are fed with spoonfuls of bone dust ; 
pipes are laid across the fields, and at handy dis- 
tances stand water barrels from which the plants 


receive constant irrigation. The 
soil about their roots is never al- 
lowed to become dry or sterile. 
In this manner two, four and 
even six crops are gathered 
during the year. When winter 
comes the growing process 
scarcely ends. 
Masses of hay and 
compost are coy- 
ered deep over the 
beds of the more 
hardy plants, and 
the growing process 
keeps right on. 
Thus, with unre- 
mitting industry guided by careful intelligence, 
the Chinese farmer reaps rapidly, and as he never 
fails of a market, his profits are plentiful. 

The home life of the farmer is comfortless in 
the extreme. The shanty in which he resides is 
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a tumble-down aggregation of left-over lumber 
and battered boxes. He sleeps on a shelf barely 
wide enough to hold his person, with a wooden 
block for a pillow, and no better cushion than is 
afforded by his tightly wound queue. His diet 
is a simple round of rice and vegetables, with 
now and then a bit of pork thrown in. His 
working hours are from daylight to dark. His 
only recreation is an occasional visit to Mott 
Street, where he is regarded much as the coun- 
try bumpkin is on Broadway. His chief comfort 
is his tobacco pipe, and his luxury a fat brown 
cigar ; but in spite of these rude surroundings 
and unremitting work the farmer is hospitable 
and jocose. Every now and then a stray visitor 
wanders into the Celestial fields, seeking an inter- 
view. For a moment the farmer is cold, but a 
compliment or two, a word of praise for the beau- 
tiful fields, is enough to warm him up, and the 
interview proceeds comfortably, to end cheerfully 
enough with the presentation of one of the choice 
fat cigars and an invitation to ‘‘ clum aglin.” 

The farmers are respected by their neighbors 
who follow the same calling, and who can never 
quite recover from the amazement produced by 
observing the enormous crops gathered by their 
rivals. So long, however, as the Chinamen do not 
enter into direct competition there is no com- 
plaint. The Chinese farmers find so much more 
profit in cultivating for their own people that 
they do not bother with common vegetables. 

It looks funny to see a Long Island landscape 
with Chinese trimmings. The farm hands with 
one exception stick to their native garb. Wide, 
mushroom-shaped hats of braided bamboo shelter 
them from the sun and rain alike, while the 
blouses, wide trousers and junk-shaped shoes of 
their native land add to the uniqueness and out- 
of-placeness of their appearance. One fat farmer, 
indeed, who took great delight in mimicking the 
artist as he drew his sketches, wore a coat of sky- 
blue silk, wadded and quilted, and at a distance 
looked like a mandarin taking a stroll, so plump 
was his form and so dignified his movements. 
Somehow the Celestials do not find it necessary to 
hurry. They keep moving in the same monoto- 
nous, uninteresting way from the beginning to 
the end of their task. There is no excitement 
and no hustle about them. The nervous Irish- 
man who works in their company puts his hoe 
into the ground three times to the Chinaman’s 
once, but he also stops to lean on the handle at 
regular and frequent intervals, while the China- 
man keeps on like a machine. 

Scattered about in the fields lie many big round 
earthen jars imported from the Flowery Land. 
These receptacles are used in gathering and pre- 
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serving the crops. They also help out the land- 
scape. Each will hold about two bushels, and in 
China the rice gatherers employ them in the har- 
vest and for storage after the crop is gathered in. 
In Astoria they serve as every sort of a receptacle. 

The farming is carried on entirely by hand. 
There is no plowing nor harrowing ; the spade, 
the hoe and a slender trowel are the only utensils 
used. The ground is never allowed to remain in 
repose. ‘The beds are about seven inches high, 
with narrow paths between them, and the process 
of cultivation is forever going on. Every clod is 
beaten fine, and the soil is not permitted to cake. 
No stimulus is left unemployed to encourage the 
vegetable charges. If a New England farmer 
were to devote a tithe of the attention to his 
fields that the Celestial does to his there would 
be no more complaint of the poverty. of the 
farmer. This Astoria soil is as uninviting as any 
in the country, a hard, dry, drastic clay, but it 
has been worked over, and pounded and fertilized 
and irrigated, until it has become as productive as 
the choice lands in the Virginia valleys. 

Not only has the farmer had to overcome the 
difficulties of the soil, but he has had to adapt 
the nature of his plants to new surroundings and 
climate. This has been the most difficult part of 
the task. The soil of China has been enriched by 
long cultivation, and the general oppositeness of 
things Celestial is found in the vegetables as well 
as everything else. All the plants raised in As- 
toria have been propagated from the seed, but 
such success has attended the efforts of the farmer 
that they differ little in size and flavor from the 
native products. 

There are no fences between the farms, because 
the Chinaman does not find it necessary to waste 
money and soil in such barriers. The demarca- 
tion is outlined by narrow paths, and the work 
hands pass from one section to another as if in a 
co-operative colony. Indeed, to a certain extent 
the five farmers form a little agricultural trust. 
They monopolize their business in the vicinity of 
New York, and stand by each other in matters of 
price and pay. The farmers are all unmarried, 
and keep house themselves. 

Chinese physiology places the intellectual centre 
in the pit of the stomach, and so when the China- 
man begins to feed himself it is largely with the 
idea of expanding his brain. High intellectuality 
is the Celestial desideratum, and to secure the 
right standard he adds careful cookery to his ac- 
complishments. Of course, the laundrymen and 
laborers of Chinatown do not expect to attain any 
lofty educational plane. They are endeavoring to 
enjoy all in life that their prosperity gives them, 
but as everything Chinese has some reason behind 
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it, the beginning of elaboration in‘ menus had for 
its stimulus an intellectual rather than an epi- 
curean craving. 

Sunday is the market day in Mott Street. It 
is then that the shops are the busiest. Even the 
Sunday-school Chinamen slip away from their de- 
votions for a few hours of gossip, trading and din- 
ing in this centre of their metropolitan life. 
Every laundryman from Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and the near-by towns departs homeward at night 
laden with supplies for the ensuing week. The 
paper flour sack is the favorite package. It is 
stuffed full of delicacies, with now and then the 
yellow legs of a goose or rooster sticking out at 
the top. Trade thrives in little alleys and dark 
closets. The vegetable shops are nothing more 
than small stalls. Here are piled up great heaps 
of the products of the Astoria farms. Snaky- 
looking squashes and long, smooth pumpkins lie 
heaped together, and barrels of the long, sweet 
radishes invite the customer. Salads and greens 
and huge bunches of cabbage leaves make up the 
trimmings. The proprietor lounges lazily against 
the door, politely greeting purchasers. ‘The sales- 
man attends to their wants in grave and dignified 
fashion. There is much haggling. The lank laun- 
dryman enters, and critically pinches the squashes 
and fondles the pumpkins affectionately. There is 
a drowsy interchange of indistinguishable words ; 
the queer figure shakes his head and goes out. 
Things are too steep. After him comes another, 
less careful of his coin. Straightway there arises 
a brisk clatter, and the salesman and proprietor 
both wake up. Here at last is a man with whom 
one can trade. The customer passes from heap to 
heap, picking out his purchases. As the selections 
are made the salesman rigs up his scales, two 
scoop-shaped baskets suspended by cords from a 
slender.bamboo rod. For in one honest respect 
the Chinese tradesmen are far ahead of their cor- 
ner-grocery brethren. They sell all vegetables, 
and, in fact, everything else, by weight. There 
is no such thing as a measure in the Chinese 
store. Thus absolute fairness is secured, and a 
true basis of traffic is established. The sales are 
not limited to the size of the vegetable. If a piece 
of pumpkin an inch wide is needed to flavor a 
diminutive stew, it is sliced off, weighed and sold. 
If two radishes are found to weigh more than is 
desired, one is trimmed down to the right weight. 
There is no waste. A Chinaman does not buy whole 
pumpkins and squashes to throw the bulk away, 
as does the Caucasian cook, but gets just what he 
knows he can utilize. Thus luxury is maintained 
and economy secured at the same time. 

The big Chinese restaurants are supplied direct, 
and these absorb much of the product of the 
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farms. They are patronized by thousands of Chi- 
nese, who find here the perfection of the cooking 
that they love and the incidental accompaniments 
that are too expensive to be stored in a laundry- 
man’s larder, while the cooking is much beyond 
his own crude efforts. All Chinamen are not born 
cooks, and to many of the restaurant patrons the 
Sunday meal in Mott Street carries its flavor 
throughout the week. Chopped, pared and sliced, 
the green goods from Astoria are most important 
adjuncts to the bill of fare. The bewildering at- 
tractions of the restaurant kitchen are made mag- 
nificent by the vegetable display. Following out 
the intellectual theory, the cook feels that his 
work is imperfect unless each dish contains as 
many elements as possible. To analyze the dishes 
is a task that must be left to another article. 

There are seventy-five dishes in the Chinese list 
of gastronomical terrors, and the highest merit of 
a dish is to contain the largest possible number 
of ingredients. In order to reach this perfection, 
therefore, the vegetable crop is heavily drawn 
upon. 

So apportioned are the crops that the Chinese 
custom of having fresh vegetables at all seasons 
of the year is made possible in New York. So 
many of the plants have the characteristics of the 
cabbage and celery that this is made easy. Espe- 
cially abundant is the variety of vegetables at the 
period of the Chinese New Year. Then the cook- 
ery takes to itself a flavor of the seasons. The 
emblematical pastry of the period, the moon cake, 
has for its ingredients a little bit of everything 
grown during all the seasons of the year. It is the 
cumulative result of achievement in the pie line. 
Indeed, it is the nearest thing to pie the Chinese 
cookery affords. Bits of pork, cabbage, pump- 
kin, figs, fruit and fowl baked together in a cast- 
iron crust, seasoned with pork fat, may not be 
appetizing to the Caucasian taste, but they tickle 
the palate of a Chinaman into epicurean laughter 
and make him believe he is enlarging his mind 
proportionately with his waist, 

The 10,000 Chinese in New York city find in 
eating their greatest extravagance. Not only do 
they buy out the products of these farms, but the 
imports from China of food products amount to 
many thousands of dollars a year. One Chinese 
firm alone in Mott Street annually pay custom 
duties to the amount of $52,000. 

The green goods stores in Mott Street sell 
nothing else. In the general grocery establish- 
ments are found the further vegetable delicacies 
which Chinese cookery requires in dried and 
canned forms. ‘The Chinese claim to have been 
first in the invention of everything of -conse- 
quence, and they certainly were the originators 
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of improved methods for the preservation of 
fruits and vegetables. The chief imported del- 
icacy is “lin gow,” or lily root, which comes fresh 
in airtight boxes, and is a great item in the Chi- 
nese kitchen. The roots are huge tubers looking 
a little like sweet potatoes strung together, and 
selling for from thirty to forty cents a pound. 
Next in importance comes ‘kim cham toy,” or 
dried lily flowers, selling at twenty-five cents a 
pound. The common laundrymen are heavy 
buyers of “‘ toong toy,” which is Celestial for tur- 
nips salted and spiced with their green tops com- 
plete, retailing at five cents a pound. ‘Chik toy,” 
or dragon radishes pickled in strips, is another 
largely imported delicacy, selling at ten cents a 
pound. ‘Sung kiang,” or raw ginger, is also a 
leading importation. The Chinese have given 
to the world the art of preserving ginger deli- 
ciously, and the raw root is extensively used in 
cookery. 

These things are cheap. Here are some ex- 
pensive imports: ‘‘ Choy kwan,” something akin 
to the tall celery plant, dried, twenty-five cents a 
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pound ; ‘‘chong sun po lo toy,” or “ long life and 
never get old ” vegetable, twenty-five cents a 
pound ; *‘ fook chuch,” or dried extract of beans, 
in long slender sticks something like spaghetti, 
easily soaked and boiled into a porridge, a very 
meritorious product, however, considered worth 
twenty-five cents a pound ; ‘‘ fook yu,” extract of 
beans preserved in oil, canned, forty cents a 
pound. Last, and most valued from an epicu- 
rean standpoint, is ‘ chok soon,” or the tender 
shoots of the bamboo plant, green, in airtight 
boxes or canned in oil. This luxury is the swell- 
est vegetable on the Chinese list, and its price 
varies all the way from eighty-five cents to one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, according to the 
season and quality. 

Thus the calm followers of Confucius comfort 
themselves in exile. They Jack nothing that the 
palate can desire, and though retaining rigidly 
the customs of their country, suffer nothing from 
absence, but rather profit by it, and lead merry 
lives. For inside his yellow shell the Chinaman 
igs merry. 
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‘(I PAINTED HER PORTRAIT IN THE TRUE MONET MANNER UPON THE SIDE OF A RARE CONCH SHELL.” 


ART 


AT BOILING POINT. 


By ELEANOR WADDLE. 


My modest little studio where I sit and toil all 
day, the year round, is not up a winding stairway, 
like that of song and story, but is reached by a 
swift and commodious elevator, worked by a boy 
amenable to “tips.” Should you inquire in what 
school I paint, my answer would be, ‘‘ The same 
as Rudyard Kipling’s red-haired girl;” but in 
case you disapprove of Kipling, and are still un- 
enlightened, I should add that fine rolling word 
with the kick at the end (impressionistic) to fur- 
ther define my position in the great fields of art. 

Now, Iam not the only impressionistic artist 
in America, although I am one of the “onlies,” 
and aspire to be the ‘‘ onliest,” to use a negroism. 
There is no doubt about it, my work is certainly 
original. Originality is the one crime that plod- 
ders, devoid of imagination, cannot tolerate. 
Ifence the jealous allusions of other aspirants, with 
winks, to ‘‘certain dabblers in art”! I wince 
under their refined brutality, but say nothing. 

I intend to give the world the story of how I 
happened to paint those two pictures which my 
friend Cynthia Marlowe says are bound to make 
my everlasting fortune, in time—but Cynthia is a 
raging enthusiast, a newspaper woman and a fad- 
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der. What could you expect ? Such a combira- 
tion juxtaposed to impressionism is inimical toa 
settled income, and I expect nothing from Cyn- 
thia’s prophecies. 

The world already knows, through her, and de- 
spite my own extreme modesty, that I studied for 
several years in Paris under Claude Monet, the 
great founder of our school, and chief wizard of 
atmospheric effects. Of course it took money to 
study with Monet. Since my return to America 
I have known downright, out-at-elbows poverty, 
at times ; but that has no direct connection xh 
my trip to the torrid zone. 

People have expressed chastened surprise at my 
airy touch and artistic feeling. They don’t ap- 
preciate how much French profanity from a dis- 
gusted master is involved in the way that color 
goes on, nor that those tone inspirations were 
caught at the open-air easel, sans umbrella, with 
much danger from sunstroke.. They can’t under- 
stand that those lush-green hillsides: with high 
lights, royal-purple distances and Prussian-blue 
shadows are only to be captured in the open 
meadow with the sunlight and breeze at play, but 
nothing said about snakes,. bulls or freckles. 
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Ten to one, they have never heard of Monet. 
This involves excursions to certain dealers, where 
they gaze in stupefaction at his beefsteak mount- 
ains, corrugated valleys and wind-swept haystacks, 
ticketed ‘‘ $1,000” in the corner. It seems the very 
insolence of art to them, and they say things. 
No wonder that we who wander in the asphodel 
fields of emancipation have such a liberal scorn 
for the pilgrims along the old beaten track ! 

One day last winter I sat in my studio, littered 
with cigarette stumps, shattered novels and dirty 
brushes, idly tinting the hair of a plaster Venus. 
I had just been reading Anstey’s humorous story, 
ond ay occupation was the whim of a lazy hour. 
Presently I heard a rolling step, outside of my 
door, patrolling the corridor, but (fascinated with 
my work) I heeded it not. Ina moment a stern 
knock rattled my panel ; a head was inserted three- 
quarters, and a loud major-general voice inquired : 

«Young man, is this your name on the door ?” 

‘*I believe so,” was my absent-minded reply 
as I added Venus’s eyebeam in Chinese white. 
Then, immediately scenting a possible order, I 
forsook Venus’s eye for the eye to business, and 
leaping up like a Salvation Army maniac, I greeted 
my chance visitor effusively, kicking over a bottle 
of siccatif ” and two rented frames in my efforts 
to be agreeable. 

He came in grinning, and began making a cus- 
pidor of my floor, but that was a trifle. I sized 
him up at once as an old sea dog, judging only by 
the Cap’en Cuttle angle at which he wore his hat. 

‘‘Don’t know me, eh ?” was his bluff greeting 
as I pushed him down into one of my two chairs. 
** No, Ireckon not. Well, my name’s Jinks—Cap- 
tain Jinks !” 

I laughed (because I could not help it), and he 
went on: 

‘*Not of the: Horse Marines, young man !” (se- 
verely). ‘I don’t own a steed to my name, and 
wouldn’t have’one as a gracious gift. The sea’s 
good enough for me” (and his eyes sparkled): 
*¢ Truth is, I’m huntin’ a first-class artist. I want 
some paintin’ done !” 

“I’m your man !” was my confident rejoinder. 

Just then he espied Venus, with her half-fin- 
ished decoration. 

“Great Scott! young man,” he cried, “‘is that 
your style ?” 

“Only a bit of artistic recreation,” I assured 
him, pleasantly. 

‘* See here,” said he, regarding me solemnly for 
a moment, “‘do you paint por-traits ?” 

This stumped my ardor somewhat, but I .an- 
swered, nonchalantly : 

**Oh, I can, you know, although it’s not ex- 
uctly in my line. I’m a landscape artist !” 
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“Glad to hear it!” and he gripped my hand. 
“*T don't want no portrait. I want ascene painted 
—on canvas—an’ that scene’s got to be painted 
right on the ground, sir—on the ground ; and it’s 
scorchin’ hot ground, too, you bet! Whew—how 
hot it is down there !” 

I was about to inform him that I had no desire 
to illustrate the infernal regions, nor could I un- 
dertake any such contract with my limited imag- 
ination, when he broke in with: 

«Ever hear of the Island of ‘l'rinidad—eh ?” 

“Why, yes, of course; in my geography days. 
Down in the Caribbean Sea, is it not? Oh, yes, 
that’s where they have those belligerent cross- 
barred spiders !” 

‘*You’re thinkin’ of Yucatan, young man ! 
But say—you must have heard of that great pitch 
lake down there. Oh, come now !” 

“Why, certainly. Very interesting phenome- 
non, I dare say.” 

“Interesting! Well, I like ¢hat. It’s more 
than interestin’—it’s a payin’ investment. Why, 
young man, we’re just coinin’ money out of that 
old black swamp, an’ don’t you forget it! Our 
company, which I represent ” (flourishing his 
hand), ‘‘ has leased that property from the Brit- 
ish Government, an’ you better believe it ain’t 
kay that we’re makin’ while the sun shines—but 
pavements, sir! Acres of ’em, miles of ’em, 
leagues of ’em! Talk to me about asphalt! I can 
give you a ‘ pointer’ on monopolies every time !” 

“Oh,” I said, faintly, beginning to see his 
drift. 

«Yes, sir” (astride of his hobby), “‘ we control 
the trade in Amerikay, you bet; an’ them dirty 
chunks of asphalt ain’t to be sneezed at for pock- 
etbook liners, either!” and he chuckled like a 
man with a brimming bank account. 

This exhilarated me. 

“This lake, though,” suggested I, trying to 
shunt the commercial for the artistic side of it— 
‘*there must be a most uncanny savor of fire and 
brimstone about it, like that other lake ; and v 

‘Don’t be sacrilegious, my friend,” was his 
warning interruption. ‘ Well, it smells, of course 
—show me any asphalt that don’t ; but our lake 
is black, an’ it ain’t on fire! Now” (squaring 
around) ‘‘ let’s come to business. Show me some 
of your work !” 

I hauled out two recondite canvases, in stock 
for the purpose, and displayed them favorably in 
my property frames. He squinted up his eyes at 
them connoisseurishly for about five minutes, and 
then said : 

‘* Well, you have got a handy touch! Can you 
be ready to sail to-morrow ?” 

‘* Sail where ?—what for ?—to do what ?” were 
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my gasping questions. ‘‘ But you are joking, of 
course.” 

“ Jokin’? Nota bit of it!” he said. ‘I want 
you to start to-morrow for Trinidad. My vessel 
sails at three, sharp, to-morrow afternoon. I 
want you to go down there and paint me two 
first-class, good-sized pictures to hang in my 
oftice downtown—see ? No dauby chromos, but 
regular high-art work. Tl pay all of your ex- 
penses, an’ give you five hundred apiece besides, 
for a picture of the Lake itself, and one of the 
Overflow. Them’s my terms, an’ I can’t make 
7em no plainer. Now, are you willin’ ?” 

Such an offer fairly stunned me, but I doubted 
his sincerity. 

Oh, I must think about it,” was my demur- 
ring answer. 

“All right,” said he; ‘do so; but don’t be 
long about makin’ up your mind. I'll call around 
again to-morrow. Good mornin’, young man !” 
and almost before I knew it I was bowing him 
away. 

Left alone, too astonished for words, I could 
not grasp the luck that had just been offered me. 
I went on touching up Venus’s eyebeam as if 
nothing had happened. Then I grew skeptical. 

“It’s some hoax of that everlasting, practical- 
joke fiend Guiness, I’ll be bound !” I murmured. 
“He knows I haven’t had an order for months 
(like a fool, I confided in him), and he thinks Ill 
bite. I’ll just show him! ‘Trinidad, indeed ! 
Why, it’s absurd! People die down there of all 
sorts of fevers, and American artists would run 
prodigious risks in those tropical shades. Be- 
sides, what sort of a picture would a pitch lake 
make ? The laying of the pavement would be 
infinitely more pictorial. Why, I should be a 
laughingstock ! Everybody would say, ‘ Here’s 
some imitator of Corot gone daft—poor fellow ! 
and my friends would say my lurid imagination 
had at last run away with me. Fancy Monet’s 
face, if I could tell him I. was wanted to do a 
pitch Jake down in Trinidad! ‘Mon Dieu! 
would be his warning cry, ‘steeck to ze fields 
an’ ze forét, mon ami !’” 

That night I read an absorbing novel about the 
land of the midnight sun, and bestowed small 
thought upon the antipodes. The novel ended 
badly, and I went to bed as cross as a polar bear. 
Then I dreamed that the midnight sun had set 
fire to the great pitch lake, and awakened to find 
my room filled with lamp smoke. This did not 
mnitigate my crossness. 

Early next morning Guiness looked in, and in- 
quired, smilingly : 

“* Well, are you going ?” 

‘Going where? Oome now; enough of that 
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tommy-rot. Fine sport for you, no doubt, but I 
don’t appreciate it, altogether.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, it’s all over the building, 
the splendid offer you’ve had (the old curmudgeon 
confided his secret to the elevator boy, you know), 
and I want to tell you that you’re forty kinds of a 
fool if you don’t take it up !” 

“Then it wasn’t a hoax, and you had no hand 
in it, after all ?” 

‘‘Hoax ? Nota bit of it! Why, nobody ever 
heard of your man before, did they ? It’s fate, 
old fellow, blind luck, and no hoax. Accept the 
gifts of the gods!” and Guiness hurried away to 
forage for his cheap breakfast. 

In a few moments the rolling gait of Captain 
Jinks advanced along my corridor; his thump 
shook my door. Opening it, I found him puffing 
asthmatically, his eyeballs gleaming. He looked 
me all over for about a minute. 

‘* Well, mind made up yet ?” was his cheerful 
greeting, as he squeezed my working hand out of 
shape. 

«*T—I—scarcely know what to say,” I stam- 
mered—“ it is so sudden.” 

“Sudden! Well, rather. But you’d better 
make haste, young man, if you intend to go-out 
this voyage! Vessel sails at three” (looking at 
his watch), ‘‘an’ it’s now a quarter to ten.” 

«Tl go, sir!” said I, with one of my flash-light 
decisions. ‘‘It’s the chance of a lifetime— 
and af . 

‘That's right ; but don’t waste no time chin- 
nin’ about it. Pack your grip an’ color box, an’ 
meet me at the wharf this afternoon. Wife an’ 
Maria are goin’ out this trip. A little music 
aboard will liven things up considerably—eh ?” 

This was encouraging. Maria probably sang 
delightfully. The prospect of a ten days’ isolated 
flirtation with her fired my romantic soul. 

“©You won’t fail me ?” queried the old man, 
starting off ; and I swore by the nine gods that I 
would not. 

I Jocked my studio door, telephoned for a han- 
som, and rushed around town, like mad, for three 
hours ; bought a full troussean of pyjamas at the 
ready-made clothing emporiums, besides other ap- 
propriate articles of tropical toilet ; beggared my- 
self in canvas, colors, oils and brushes at the 
artists’ material stores; and squandered much 
cold cash at Macy’s in recent novels, in soaps and 
in cologne waters. Thus equipped, I felt that I 
could. conquer Trinidad single-handed. After a 
bath and a hasty good-by to a tearful family, who 
fancied I was going forth to my doom, I reached 
the vessel at exactly five minutes to three. There 
I found the captain anxiously awaiting me, but 
his brow cleared when he perceived that my “ bag 
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and baggage” included two large canvases and a 
quantity of drawing board, strapped together. 
My stateroom was very comfortable, and. feeling 
greatly fatigued, I declined to meet the captain’s 
family that evening ; but, being overtaken shortly 
with the nausea peculiar to seafarers, that pleas- 
ure was deferred for several days. By that time 
there was such a din in my brain, caused by too 
much skirt dance, played by the musical Maria 
upon a piano badly affected by the sea, that I was 
in no condition to meet people. The thought of 
meeting her, especially, sickened me. Let me say 
only, in regard to that painful voyage, that flirta- 
tion with Miss Jinks was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. She was not my style of girl exactly. She 
had sticky yellow hair; pimples; cars newly 
pierced, and sore ; and she chewed “ Yucatan.” 
She always said, ‘‘ Thanks, sir,” and ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
and giggled consciously whenever my eyes en- 
countered hers. Oh, no; Maria was a distinct 
discount on my criterion. 

If you have never been to Trinidad, your pref- 
erence for islands may be confined to such water- 
bound spots as Wight, Bermuda, or the Isles of 
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Greece, so justly celebrated by Messrs. Homer and. 


Byron ; but Trinidad, lying like a burning jewel 
upon the bosom of the tropical zone, is also 
worthy of poetical ravings. Making all due al- 
lowance for the native mosquito, the native fever, 
the native lizard and the native native, it is a 
picturesque locality, believe me, and there, under 
that equatorial moon, I thanked my lucky stars 
for having guided me to its shores. ‘his I deemed 
the proper thing to do. 

I had many misgivings, at first, whether the 
undertaking was not disloyalty to my sovereign 
mistress—art. Monet’s reproaches seemed ever 
ringing in my cars. What commonplace task had 
been set me, these scenes of trade; and then, 
pavements too—asphalt pavements—was this not 
the very dregs of ambition ? Would not their 
tarry trail smear my artistic soul for evermore ? 
Pavements! Great Heavens! Something to be 
trampled under men’s feet, giving ont unpleasant 
odors, and causing vast municipalities to succumb 
to bribery, thereby ruining many honest aldermen. 
Dared I touch such pitch as that ? 

My preference being purely for the pastoral in 
art—a quiet corner of a field, 1 stream through a 
meadow, the hoary shaft of a forest tree at Fon- 
tainebleau, or a glade in old Connecticut—I found 
myself in little sympathy with the scene I was 
expected to paint. ‘This was panoramic, spec- 
tacular, boldly contrasted and perpetually shift- 
ing, like the flats of a theatre. Although hard 
at its edges, where the blocks of asphalt are dis- 
lodged like ice, with crowbars and picks, by the 
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negroes, who jabber a hopeless argot of English, 
French and Spanish, it is nevertheless active at 
the centre of its mile-wide diameter, where it 
boils up like a dirty geyser. Nor is the lake a 
surface of unbroken pitch, for it is intersected by 
spaces of clear water here and there, and dotted 
with occasional islands of sand covered with trees 
and shrubs. Along its shores grow the Biblical, 
majestic cocoanut palms, which predominate every 
variety of tropical vegetation, and over the whole 
sweeps the blue and merciless sky of the equator. 

That is Trinidad in a nutshell. 

It being so much cooler aboard ship, upon the 
bosom of ‘‘ the blue, the fresh, the ever free,” we 
did not attempt to take up residence upon the 
island. The Jinkses, as well as myself, preferred 
nocturnal rest out of reach of the all-pervading 
lizard. My friend the captain did not bother 
me much in the daytime—he was too busy—bnt 
I found his evening cigars and seafaring remi- 
niscences both soothing and agreeable. His giddy 
young daughter was the only one who seriously 
disturbed me. Her rising taste for art and co- 
quettish tendency to criticise were a decided handi- 
cap upon my liberty. 

The native attendant detailed to assist me was 
of the antomaton type. He did whatever I told 
him blindly, and murmured not. WhileI sketched 
away, striving to capture that intense and elusive 


‘local color, he fanned me, dispelling the insidious 


insects from my cheek and working paw, the slimy 
lizard from my color box. My big white green- 
lined umbrella filled him with awe; he could not 
be induced to share its shadows. Here’s the motif 
for you: Fancy an artist’s easel disposed upon 
those yielding crusts of asphalt, and slowly sink- 
ing. Fancy the artist with helmet on his head, 
a veil depending around his blistering neck. 
Fancy the attendant fanning away in that trop- 
ical glare. Fancy getting in Monet effects with 
a badly sweating hand! All of this, against a 
pitch background, with a fringe of palms and 
banana trees beyond, is strong artistically, but it 
was very discouraging. One lost the sense for 
‘values ”; one longed for mint juleps, and the 
polar regions gladdened by the smiles of Esqui- 
mau women. When that driveling negro broke 
into his low sad chants I wanted to shout out : 
“Stop that! Sing me the songs of the Norsc- 
man, the Vikings bold—something cold and froz- 
en and northern! The Volkslieder of this fiery 
land, with their passionate minor strains, only op- 
press me !” 

Sometimes he worried me so that I feared I 
should eventually stab him with my palette 
knife. No artistic temperament could stand his 
equatorial patience (goaded .to death by boring 
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insects and intolerable heat), without lavishing a 
choice vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon profanity upon 
him. One day, when I was wrestling with my 
sky, his silent look of bondage drove me beyond 
myself. I turned upon him. 

‘‘ Heavens!” I cried. ‘Don’t stare at me in 
that meek beastlike fashion! Shoo those bugs 
away; and, morever, shoo yourself away! I 
shall paint no more to-day !” disgustedly. 

He departed without a word, and then I came 
to my senses. 

“‘T’m a fool!” was my settled conclusion. 
«* Now I'll just have to lug these traps back my- 
self. Oh, I believe I’m homesick! If Maria was 
only any kind of a girl—but she isn’t! Somehow, 
my brushes won’t work right in this infernal region 
—there’s a blight upon my powers! It’s ail that 
evil-eyed negro; he set’s me wild! It’s awfully 
true about touching pitch, ete. The man who 
invented that proverb certainly came from Trini- 
dad! Well, I can’t ruin my impressionistic rep- 
utation by making a failure of this order. No, 
sir! Guiness and those other New York fellows 
would never cease guying me. Oh, I mus¢ suc- 
ceed—that’s all of it! The climate’s dead against 
me, quinine sickens me, everything goes wrong ; 
I loathe bananas and pineapples, and I believe 
I’m getting color blind.” 

But this was only a mood, and it passed. Next 
day I was toiling like the geyser beyond me, sing- 
ing gay chansonnettes, enduring the reinstated na- 
tive, and exultant over my results. 

“‘Ah, we are getting there, Jacky, me boy !” 
was my reflection. ‘Keep at it! This means 
business—and dollars.” 
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The aspect of the Overflow differing so materi- 
ally from the Lake‘itself, the composition of the two 
pictures was sufficiently diverse. I added a faint 
moon to the Lake scene, and a glimpse of the dis- 
tant ocean to the other. This delighted the old 
man, of course. Any little touch of sea tickled 
him to death. He wanted the canvases, which 
were to be hung against his office wall, to be exact 
reproductions of his precious Lake and Overflow. 
He didn’t care a darn, he said, about the atmos- 
phere, nor how they were painting such things 
in Paris! America was good enough for him. 
So, after sticking in the moon and the sea, and 
cutting out the human element entirely (for he 
did not desire to view the negro Trinidaddys when 
counting up receipts in his Broadway office), he 
expressed himself as satisfied with results. I then 
decided to do the finishing up of them in my New 
York studio. Maria, the native and the lizard 
had at last driven me to the wall. I felt that I 
must flee, or be questioned concerning my ‘in- 
tentions ” by her keen old father. So I painted 
her portrait in the true Monet manner upon the 
side of a rare conch shell which we had found on 
Trinidad’s amethystine shore, and left her, with- 
out kisses. ILer expression at parting was a study 
of the lachrymose, but she is now the fond bride 
of the purser. 

Even Guiness, whose specialty is cats, and who 
never praises any other man’s work, has com- 
mended the pictures, and yesterday the captain 
closed the deal. He also squandered the returns 
from a Chicago pavement in a complimentary 
dinner at Delmonico’s. Oh, yes, the captain 
knows how. 
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By A. OAKEY HALL. 


I nHAvVE known the later Fanny Kemble of Lon- 
don, where her card read Mrs. Frances Ann Kem- 
ble Butler; and I have heard this Mrs. Butler 
give Shakespearean readings in this city ; but the 
New York Fanny Kemble who made her dédué in 
the summer of 1832 at the old Park Theatre—its 
site now occupied by the printing presses of three 
New York newspapers—I am not old cnough to 
have remembered. A recent conversation with a 
compeer of age with Mr. Gladstone has, however, 
in,connection with a close re-reading of her diary 
of that theatrical period, brought vividly into 
«‘hearsay contemplation” New York’s Fanny 
Kemble whose mortal remains have rested in the 
famous Kensal Green Cemetery of London since 


the New Year week. Iler memory will long find 
an American connection, in that she was the aunt 
of Neliie Grant Sartoris ; for the Greek-descended 
husband of that daughter of camp and battle- 
fields and civic fame was a son of Adelaide 
Kemble. 

A leading daily newspaper whose sense of ac- 
curacy was sacrificed to the haste of preparing a 
rapidly composed obituary announced that Fanny 
was the daughter of the great Kemble. But he 
(John Philip, called the Roscius of his time) was 
her uncle. Fanny’s father (Charles) was the co- 
median brother of the first- named tragedian. 
The maiden name of Fanny’s mother was De 
Camp, and she was an actress and a playwright, 
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but not particularly eminent in either pursuit. 
It was from her, however, that Fanny inherited 
her aptitude for writing plays. 

When yet a maiden “ fancy-free” and under 
legal age she and her father were induced to visit 
this country professionally by the Park Theatro 
firm of Price & Simpson, who sixty years ago were 
the exclusive and, if you please, monopolistic im- 
presarios of this country. Her diary thus begins 
to tell the story of voyage and experiences : 


“ Wednesday, August 1st, 1832.—Another break in my 
journal, and here I am on board the Pacific packet bound 
for America—having left home and all the world behind. 
Well! The quay was lined with people; we reached it just 
ad the ship was being pulled to the exit of the dock. I had 
a buneh of carnations in my hand which I had snatched 
from our drawing-room chimney. Dear English flowers! 
they will be withered long before I again see land, but I 
shall keep them until I once more stand upon the soil on 
which they grew.” 


This entry shows that she was preparing to be 
homesick—not to speak of mal de mer—and the 
subsequent entries in the diary show that she was. 
The flowers were sadly withered when next she 
saw England; for then she had become first a 
glamoured bride, and then a divorced wife. 

After a rapid (!) passage of twenty-one days— 
her journal during them daily filled with girlish 
rhapsodies upon the ocean—that phonetics spell 
very properly ‘“‘O shun ”—she arrives in New 
York, and her pictures of it, its hotels and its 
people in the half-century ago make odd reading 
for 1893. She was by no means fond ‘of her pro- 
fession, to judge from several entries in her jour- 
nal. She looks upon New York with the depre- 
catory eyes which Mrs. Trollope and Captain 
Basil Hall had already glanced toward the United 
States, and which in a few years were again to 
be cast on the land by Charles Dickens through 
his ‘¢ American Notes.” Her journal indulges in 
feminine growls at hotels, pavements, crowds and 
people. 

At the time of her arrival New York possessed 
small opportunities for lionizing. foreigners — 
wherefore Fanny and her father were much sought 
after—and her criticisms on the callow youths 
and enthusiastic fathers who called to Kembleize 
the couple are piquant, if ill considered in ex- 
pression. Advance press agents and managerial 
‘*boomers” were unknown; and not much ap- 
pears to have been done in preparation for the ap- 
pearance of Fanny and her father. The managers 
of the Park Theatre were not the “ hustlers ” that 
later managers became. They headed their street 
bills as simply “‘ Theatre ”—not ‘ Park” Theatre 
—and without designation of location; for the 


idea was that their playhouse was “the” theatre. 
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of the country, and everybody ought to know all 
about it. The two Kembles came upon their 
English reputation. ‘’Tis English, you know” 
was a potent phrase then, and even more than it 
is of late. The piece selected was the stilted 
“« Fazio,” and Fanny was the Bianca. This pres- 
entation kept the father in reserve for Hamlet— 
his daughter to be Ophelia, and toa large extent 
by the real relationship kill the love and madness 
illusions. 

My veteran informant tells me that the New 
York society which then dwelt in lower New 
York between the Battery and Lispenard Street 
and opened its shutters to Bowling Green and 
Columbia College grounds on Park Place, or ra- 
diated through Church, Chapel, Warren, Murray 
and Chambers Streets, gathered in the theatre 
like the “fair women and brave men” of the 
Waterloo ball to welcome the fair Fanny. That 
was the era when Fitz-Greene Halleck was the 
civic poet, and doubtless when his recent poem 
of ‘‘ Fanny” was recalled by the audience they 
saw, in the words of his verses : 


‘* Fanny in power and loveliness that evening, 
And he, her sire, demeaning like a prince ; 
So all was joy—a gorgeous festival, 
Where Pain could smooth his brow and Grief old smiles re- 
call.” 

“«J was a banker’s young clerk then,” contin- 
ued the veteran, ‘‘ and she became to me as much 
of a divinity as Fotheringay was to Arthur Pen- 
dennis. But in after life, still remembering 
Fanny Kemble as actress, I saw and heard Bi- 
anca—before it ceased to be an attraction, along 
with Judia in the ‘ Hunchback’ and ‘ Love’s 
Sacrifice -— much better given by Fanny Wallack 
or Julia Dean or Mrs. Mowatt, and others. It 
was a careful, accurate, stagy presentation, but 
lacked warmth and sincerity.” 

Fanny, forecasting this débué in her diary, 
writes, on the morning of the affair: ‘<I am 
asked if I was apprehensive. By my troth I 
am not. Not because I feel sure of success—for 
I think it probable these Yankees may like to 
show their critical judgment and independence by 
damning me—but because I do not care whether 
they do or not; the whole thing is too loath- 
some to me for either failure or success to affect 
me in the least, and therefore I feel neither nerv- 
ous nor anxious about it.” 

Fanny Kemble’s journal thus describes her 
début in the evening: ‘‘I sat myself down with 
my back to the audience, and up went the eur- 
tain. Owing to this position and my plain dress, 
most unheroinelike in its make and color, the 
people did not know me, and would not have 
known me untal the proper time if the stupid 
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man (he who was Fazio) had done as I kept 
bidding him, gone on; but instead he stood 
stock-still and looked at me. Whereupon the 
audience, catching an inkling of the truth, gave 
me such a reception as I get in Covent Garden 
every time I act a new part. My Fazio was 
frightened, and in his very second speech was 
quite out. It was in vain that I prompted him ; 
he was too nervous to take the word, so he made 
a complete mess of it. As I left the stage at the 
end of the first scene I said, ‘It is all up with 
ine!’ for I was annoyed by his forgetting posi- 
tions and crossings, However, once rid of my 
incumbrance, at the end of the second act, I 
began to move a little more freely, to gather up 
my strength and settle to work comfortably by 
myself, whereupon the people applauded, I 
warmed—the air was steam—and I got through 
satisfactorily; at least so it seems.” 

I have taken occasion to consult some of the 
files of the period. I know that Mr. Bennett— 
then on the Courier and Enquirer (three years 
before he launched the Herald) wrote the critique 
for his paper, and praised, Fanny Kemble’s efforts, 
although smiting the bathos of the Milman trag- 
edy. Major Noah—himself a playwright—went 
into enthusiasms, for his Advocate, over the niece 
of Sarah, Siddons. Charles King, in his Ameri- 
can, was as dignified in style of favorable com- 
ments as he was forty years later when as Presi- 
dent of Columbia College he would praise a 
student. General George P. Morris, in his Mir- 
ror, reflected the success of Fanny Kemble prac- 
tically as well as poetically—for he was then 
Gotham’s poet laureate. 

Commenting upon the press notices, the <é- 
butante’s journal says: ‘The critiques have 
been, upon the whole, laudatory. One from a 
paper called the Mirror pleased me very much ; 
not because the praise in it was excessive, but 
that it was written with taste and feeling, and was 
evidently not the product of a common press 
hack. There appeared to me in all the other 
notices the provincial dread of praising too much 
and of being led into approbation by previous 
opinions ; a sort of jealousy and critical freedom 
which, together with the established nil admirari 
of the press, seems to keep it in a constant dread 
of being thought enthusiastic. The inditers need 
not be afraid; they seldom go beyond the very 
threshold of criticism—the discovery of faults.” 

“Romeo and Juliet ” followed—her support be- 
ing dismissed for incompetency, Mr. Kemble had 
to assume the lovelorn Montagu; which blemished 
the performance even more than his daughter as 
Ophelia blemished “‘ Hamlet” to an andience. 

My veteran informant was, from his recollec- 
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tion, and after experience of Adelaide Neilson, no 
praiser of the hapless Capulet. Nor did he much 
affect Miss Kemble’s acting in the old pumpy 
play of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” but he fancied the 
Ophelia. Mr. Kemble (pére) he relegated to 
the school that Macready afterward made New 
Yorkers so well acquainted with—precisely stilt 
and lacking an unction of voice and presence, yct 
scholastic and elocutionary throughout. 

Performances at Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington ensued, and next at Boston. South- 
ern and Western. eircuits had not yet been estab- - 
lished. The Kembles met with indifferent success 
except in Boston. Fanny’s journal shows that she 
best liked Philadelphia. It was on her trip 
through Massachusetts to Boston that she became 
enamored of the Berkshire Hills, where she passed 
so many years of her matronly retirement. 

During the tour ‘‘on the road ”—as the thea- 
tric phrase now is—the répertoire was added to ; 
and Juliana in ** The Wonder,” Katherine to her 
father’s Petruchio, Mrs. Hallen to her sire’s Stran- 
ger—other violences to the vraisemblances—and 
Beatrice to her. parent’s Benedict, were commis-: 
sioned for public favor. The ‘“‘Gamester” and 
“Jealous Wife” also appeared on programmes. 
But everywhere Fanny was complaining of the: 
lack of good support. It is evident from her jour- 
nal. that the tour—even with return visits to the 
large cities—was not a success either in an ar- 
tistic or a pecuniary sense. 

But it was destined to make and mar her fate 
asa woman. She began—a wretched fact in the 
life of an actress—to become disillusioned of her 
profession. Witness these extracts from her 
journal at different times and places: ‘‘How I 
do loathe the stage! These wretched, tawdry, 
glittering rags flung over the breathing forms 
of ideal loveliness ; these miserable, poor and 
pitiful substitutes for the glories with which 
poetry has invested fair and magnificent crea- 
tions. What a mass of wretched mummery, mim- 
icry acting is!’ To act Juliet! Horror! Paste- 
board and paint for orange groves ; silk and oiled 
parchment for the solemn splendor of night; 
wooden platform and canvas curtains for the 
marble balcony and rich dark draperies of Juliet’s 
sleeping chamber—that shrine of love and beauty ; 
rouge for the startled lifeblood in the cheek of 
that young passionate woman ; a sham creature 
(me or any other one) as that loveliest and most 
wonderful conception in which all that is exqui- 
site in fancy is molded into a living form. And 
to have to ‘act’ it! How I do loathe my most 
impotent and unpoetical. craft !” 

Upon another occasion she writes: ‘* When the 
play was over the folk called for us, and we went 
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on. My father made a neat speech; and I noth- 
ing but a cross face and three courtesies. ILow I 
do hate this! ’Tis quite enough to exhibit my- 
self to a gaping crowd when my profession re- 
quires that I should do so in a feigned semblance ; 
but to come bobbing and genuflectioning on as 
Me Myself, to be shouted at, and to say, ‘Thank 
yo kindly,’ is odious.” 


THE LATE MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, 


With these feelings added to the fatigues of 
American travel in 1833, and more or less non- 
success and some financial losses, it was no wonder 
that she listened at Philadelphia to the addresses 
of a South Carolinian well born and of distinc- 
tion—Pierce Butler. We was certainly fascinated 
with her, and resorted to all sorts of expedients 
to be near her before came the introduction of 
etiquette and the courtship. They were married, 


FANNY KEMBLE. 


and the event made a great social sensation in 
England as well as in her adopted country. She 
was high-spirited and had a Kemble temper—the 
which, intimates of her aunt Siddons had wit- 
nessed ; while Mr. Butler had all the selfishness 
and dominating characteristics of the tradi- 
tional Southern planter. Moreover, she was an 
Abolitionist, and the two in time became antago- 
nists on the same lines 
that brought North and 
South into conflict a 
quarter-century following 
the marriage. A divorcee 
ensued in a few ycars. 

I know opinions differ 
as to “incompatibility of 
temper ”—ground for di- 
vorce in many States— 
being a true cause of ma- 
rital separation; but if 
true marriage be a part- 
nership in which compan- 
ionship is its drum major 
leading the music and 
marshaling the steps of 
the company of husband 
and wife in their life pro- 
cession, then incompati- 
bility of temper is the 
dynamite—so to speak— 
of any partnership and 
companionship in wed- 
lock. Fanny Kemble 
could be a Juliet on the 
stage, or an Ophelia, or a 
Bianca, but not in real 
life. Wearied of mimic 
acting, she could not take 
to realistic acting. She 
took her daughters to a 
retreat amid the mount- 
ains of Berkshire, from 
which, while superintend- 
ing their education, she 
occasionally emerged to 
give Shakespearean read- 
ings— eventually remov- 
ing to her native heaths 
of England to re-engage in literary pursuits; to 
witness advantageous marriages of her daughters ; 
and to pass away at the opening of this new year 
with the respect and admiration of all English- 
speaking peoples. 

I notice throughout her diary many bits of 
impromptu verse. She was always a pleasant 
versifier. I have before me also a volume of 
poems which she published in New York ia 
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1843, not long after the dissolution of her wed- 
lock tie. The verses are all expressive of hopes, 
memories, sorrows, experiences, regrets, wishes, 
idealizations of sentiment, cach belonging to one 
individual, but all tinctured with sadness. 

In olden times the slang of barristers called a 
divorced wife ‘‘a Chancery widow.” And doubt- 
less her wrecked motherhood and legalized widow- 
ship put melancholy feathers on the apex of her 
pen. It is an open secret that while resident at 
the Berkshires she platonically met her ideal, and 
doubtless it was to him she wrote some stanzas 
entitled ‘‘ Absence,” that were printed in a mag- 
azine, and beginning, ‘‘ What shall I do with all 
the days and hours that must be counted ere I 
sce thy face ?” and ending, ‘I'll tell thee ; for 
thy sake I will lay hold of all good aims, and 
consecrate to thee in worthy deeds each moment 
that is told, while thou, beloved one, art far 
from me.” 

Tend by thinking that when Mrs. Butler died 
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she had outlived what she, while Fanny Kemble, 
thus penned in her journal in her nineteenti 
year: ‘‘ Perhaps after all life is worth no more 
than a laugh, and all its strange mysteries of sin 
and suffering, its summer dreams of excellence, 
innate or to be acquired, its fond, yearning affec- 
tions, its deep passions, its high and glorious 
tendings, become only jests to make the worldly- 
wise smile and the believers in them despair.” 
After Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble Butler—as 
she always wrote her name in extenso—went to 
reside in England she wrote a novel that she 
named ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago.” This phrase 
was on the lips of my veteran friend who had 
attended the début in 1832. ‘And yet,” he 
added, with eyes brightening under his silvered 
hair, ‘‘ although few of the audience can be now 
alive, it seems but yesterday evening that I sat 
near Mayor Philip Hone applauding the young 
girl actress whose whole life has been a drama in 
many acts; yet it is ‘ far away and long ago.’” 


THE SYMBOLISM OF 


WHIRLPOOL - 


LINES, 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


I REMEMBER when quite a boy a certain sultry, 
sleepy afternoon in an old schoolhouse at Flush- 
ing. It was Friday, and the next day being a 
holiday, I had promised a classmate to pass a part 
of the day with him over the tasks sct us for Mon- 


day ; so, having no immediate pressing necessity 
of paying attention to the demonstrations, I 
amused myself in an idle way by filling up the 
outlined figures in my Euclid with faces and 
forms suggested by the diagrams themselves. I 
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became deeply interested in my work; in fact, 
the results seemed to me so curious that I have 
never forgotten them, for it is not too much to 
say that I obtained glimpses of a sort of geometry 
whose existence, altogether unsuspected by mathe- 
maticians, is revealed by the power of lines to in- 
dicate character and mental attributes. This is, 
perhaps, more immediately apparent to a person 
who practices a division of art necessitating com- 
position, action and the graphic representation of 
facial expression than to any other, but it can 
scarcely be claimed to be more significant or in- 
teresting. Especially should this be true, I think, 


at the present time, when the study of symbolism. 
or correspondences as a science is beginning to be. 
so enthusiastically pursued, as promising to sup-. 
plement, connect and interpret all other sciences.. 


Every graphic expression is by collections of lines, 
either combined into arbitrary signs forming al- 
phabets or -by symbols, also formed of lines, which 
involve a real, though perhaps merely a sort of 
instinctive, scarcely understood, relation to the 
ideas they express. 

The most radical geometrical expression is a 
point which has position but no extension. Has 
the reader ever endeavored to realize what this 
means—the infinity of littleness, the fact that 
there is actually as great an extension possible 
in minuteness as in magnitude ? If a representa- 
tion of the whole visible universe could be photo- 
graphed within the space of the dot which, in 
text books, is used to express a geometrical point, 
and it were possible to conceive that the said dot 
could also be reduced in size to its proper propor- 
tion in such a photograph, it would still remain 
as much larger than a point as it now is, because 
an infinite distance cannot be more or less, and 
the dot is infinitely more extended than the point. 

There is another very remarkable property about 
this invisible, it may be called almost spiritual, 
entity, the point. Although it oceupies no space 
itself, we are told by geometricians that it is the 
origin, or, as it is said, the creator, of all spaces, 
since all circumferences and their inclosed spaces 
are considered, geometrically speaking, as the re- 
sults of radiations from a fecund centre. The 
centre, therefore, corresponds to the vital origin, 
that without which nothing can be, the formative 
principle of all that exists. In a derivative or 
secondary sense the point represents the centre 
of force. If the force be equally developed on 
all sides the result is a sphere, for the radii, or 
radiations, being equal in intensity and quality, 
are equal in length, and their terminations form 
asphere. Any tendency of the centre of force to 
exert itself nnequally must necessarily result in a 
departure from a perfect sphere proportionate to 
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the eccentricities of the force exerted ; and it is 
not difficult to understand that all varieties of 
form and shape might result from the differences 
in the character of the starting point, or forma- 
tive principle, which generates them, were it not 
that outside forces and pressure sometimes exert 
at least an equal influence in determining the 
matter. ‘‘ The physical universe,” says the Cab- 
ala of India, ‘is built of seven spheres.” This 
statement, which may be taken as a sample of the 
enigmas we have to deal with in studying what is 
called occult science, embodies a curious fact. The 
cells of which all organized matter is comprised 
are originally spheres, more or less perfect as the 
natural law, according to which they are formed, 
is more or less free to act, though by mutual com- 
pression they are often made to assume a hexag- 
onal form (Fig. 1), as is the case with the cells of 
thé honeycomb. Producing circles—for the laws 
of spheres and of circles are the same here—of 
the same diameter as a central one, in such a 
manner that the circumference of each shall touch 
that of the circle in the middle, and also those of 
equal circles on either side (see Fig. 2), it will be 
found that it takes just six circles to surround 
the centre one and make a circle of circles com- 
posed of a group of seven circles, and that all addi- 
tional series surrounding this group as a centre are 
multiples of seven. Asa point signifies the cre- 
ative principle, the sphere or:circle signifies the 
fullest and most complete expression of that prin- 
ciple. Among the most universally recognized 
insignia is a crown, because in the form of a cir- 
cle it typifies the perfection that, theoretically at 
least, should always be the badge and excellence, 
the chief ornament and glory, of a king. In 
Christian symbolism a crown of thorns means 
made perfect by suffering. Having neither vari- 
ation, beginning nor end, it stands for eternity, 
and was often used in Egypt and other countries 
in early ages with this signification. A second- 
ary and derivative meaning is plumpness, fatness, 
fullness and jollity (Fig. 3). 


“ With face as round and red as setting sun, Silenns 
laughs.” 


‘And round-limbed cherubs wallowing in the clouds.” 


—'‘ And little round belly 
That shook when he laughed like a bag full of jelly.” 


To proceed from points and circles (being 
obliged for want of space to omit many interest- 
ing facts) to lines and angles, we discover an in- 
finite number of suggestions, in the way of our 
subject, well worth consideration, of which a few, 
selected almost at haphazard, may be offered. 

An angle shows direction, and is always, in the 
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form of an arrowhead (Fig. 4), or a pointing fin- 
ger (Fig. 5), used to do so. Directed outward, 
like a sharpened weapon, it denotes attack, ag- 
gression, penetration ; it is a wedge (Fig. 6), the 
bill of a woodpecker (Fig. 7), a spearhead (Fig.8). 
A profile fitted to it will express mental acuteness 
and cunning, as that of a coyote (Fig. 9), a fox 
(Fig. 10), and a human face in which the qual- 


ities that characterize these animals are predomi- - 


nant (Fig. 11). Animals in a rage tend to make 
an angle inclosing their profiles more acute—as 
in the case of an angry cat; back go the ears, the 
lips are drawn back, exposing and making prom- 
inent the teeth, and the whole head thrust forward 
(Figs. 12 and 13). Tho last is the head of a pan- 
ther. The same is true of other animals, as, for 
instance, the horse (Fig. 14), and even a human 
being (Fig. 15). The snake actually flattens and 
alters the shape of its head when angry. 

If we reverse the angle the symbolism is also 
reversed, and instead of projection there is reces- 
sion ; instead of penetration, acception. Timid 
animals sometimes approach this type when 
eagerly listening for sounds indicative of danger 
to themselves. The large ears thrown forward 
and the head drawn back give a concavity to the 
angle of a hare’s profile. Concavity typifies re- 
ceiving, taking in, swallowing. 


‘‘ And swallowed by the concave jaws of stone.” 


‘* The pearly concave drew them gently in.” 
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The angle directed upward typifies desire mount- 
ing heavenward, like the sacred flames upon an 
altar, aspiration, holy ambition, eto. This sym- 
bolism is the ruling motive in Gothic, as distin- 
guished from Grecian, architecture. 


‘“‘The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty world. 

* * * 


« * * 

“ But ah! this other, this that never ends, 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half divined as life, 
Graceful, grotesque, with ever-new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 
Heavy as nightmare, airy light as fern, 
Inagination’s very self in stone. 


‘“T looked and owned myself a happy Goth. 
Your blood is mine, ye architects of dream, 
Builders of aspiration incomplete, 

So more consummate.” 


The angle directed downward has a sinister sym- 
bolism, being typical of descent, as through a 
funnel, the vortex of a whirlpool, destruction. 
The angle curved becomes a hook, and in all 
its varieties (Fig. 17, a, 0, ¢, d, e, f, g), a8 a fish- 
hook, a muck rake, a hand raking in the shekels, 
the beak of a bird of prey, its talons, and the beak 
of the human bird of prey, its last and most sig- 
nificant incarnation, it signifies pretty much the 
same thing—the avaricious greed that produces 
“business successes,” 


» 
\ 
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An additional line makes a triangle, which is 
the outline of a pyramid, as a circle is that of a 
sphere. A pyramid is the physical expression of 
stability, and as such was accepted as their na- 
tional emblem by the ancient Egyptians. In the 
Cabala of the Hebrews we are told that the Is- 
raelites perpetuated and symbolized the memory 
of their escape from the bondage of Egypt by 
adopting as their national emblem a triangle 
representing the pyramid of the Egyptians re- 
versed, upon which was superimposed another 
triangle representing a pyramid standing firmly 
upon its base, signifying the strength of the 
Egyptiaus overthrown and dominated by the 
strength or government of Jehovah, both to- 


gether forming the beautiful six-pointed star 
called the star of Bethlehem, still, I believe, the 
national and religious emblem of the Jews, as 
the cross is of the Christian and the crescent 
of the Turk. This star in ancient times was 
considered a mystic symbol of the highest order, 
and by the alchemists is called the pentacle of 
Solomon. The five-pointed star which we have 
adopted to place upon our national emblem in 
preference to that of six points has, I am sorry 
to say, a most unfortunate significance. It has 
. rezerence in the old systems of symbolism to the 
star of Lucifer, and is described under the name 
of pentagram as an irregular figure of confused 
triangles, whose regnant number, five, is the 
number of incompleteness and of unholy fire. It 
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is certainly rather inappropriate for church dec- 
oration, in which it is so often, in ignorance of 
its meaning, used. As the pyramid standing 
upon its base represents stability, anything to 
share in the representation must approach this 
type. A man stands, his feet wide apart, form- 
ing a triangle, with his body braced at its apex, 
to sustain a coming shock, so any sort of support 
must conform more or less to this form to assume 
steadiness and firm foothold. This is true of the 
base of a tree at its roots, of a human foot, or 
that of an ox. 

It may be safely assumed as a fact that most 
kinds of animals have some characteristic posture 
peculiar to themselves, and which can with diffi- 


. diy 


culty, if at all, be assumed by any other. Some, 
as the hedgehog, the duckbill, the pangolin and 
others, have the power of rolling themselves into 
balls more or less spherical and perfect ia form, 
according to the special development of the ani- 
mal in that direction. Some animals can elon- 
gate themselves immensely ; some, as the bats, 
reverse the normal position of animals when a 
rest, and hang head downward. 

In every case it will be found that each of these 
characteristic postures can be fitted into some 
regular geometrical figure which may be consid- 
ered the exponent of the idea symbolized by the 
animal itself. In the different classes and fami- 
lies of animals there are developments of partiv- 
ular parts or organs of physical structure, as, for 


instance, the proboscis of the elephant, the tapir 
and the shrew, the excessive length of neck in 
the giraffe, etc., that determine the character of 
any regular figure surrounding them. Thus the 
preponderance of those parts in the kangaroo 
(here shown as an instance and illustration of 
what has been said) answering to feet in human 
beings is so great that a triangle, which, as has 
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been shown, is the geometrical figure answer- 
ing to the foot, is also the figure that fits this 
animal in the posture peculiar to itself. Did 
space serve, many most suggestive and instructive 
facts, many novel and interesting truths, to which 
what is here given may be considered the way to 
the threshold, might be enlarged upon, but if the 
writer has succeeded in leading any active mind 
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informed with imagination and animated by:a 
love of research into new fields of thought and 
investigation, he has attained his object and real- 
ized to the utmost any hope he may entertain of 
the usefulness of the present article. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


An interesting novel with a Columbian flavor is ‘* The 
Spanish Treasure,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell Winter 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York). It relates the advent- 
ures of a deserter from Columbus's crew while searching for 
fortune among the Indians of the new land; and the ex- 
periences of one of his descendants in trying to find, with 
the aid of cryptograms and mesmerism, the present where- 
abouts of the treasures this sailor had discovered. Al- 
thongh somewhat sensational and highly colored, the story 
is a good one, and the dramatic situations and incidents 
that are crowded into its plot are well handled. 


A sBounp volume of the issues of Meehan's Monthly of 
the years 1891 and 1892 has just been published by Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
magazine is a continuation of “‘ The Flowers and Ferns of 
the United States,” of which Mr. Thomas Meehan was ed- 
itor, and which came to an end by the sudden death of the 
publisher. The two volumes bound in one make a very 
attractive book. ‘here are eighteen beautiful colored il- 
lustrations of flowers and numerous copper and wood en- 
gravings. In addition to the excellent descriptions of the 
country’s flowers and ferns that accompany the colored 
plates, interesting chapters on natutal history and general 
gardening run through the volume. 


Coxtonen ALBERT A. Popr, of Boston, who has been exert- 
ins praiseworthy efforts in behalf of the construction of 
better roads throughout the country, has just published a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Errors in Schoolbooks,” the object 
of which is to call attention to the merits of an enlarge- 
ment of the fundamental school education so that it would 
embrace not only reading, 'riting and ’rithmetic, but a 
fourth R—roads. Colonel Pope says that the omission to 
teach this fourth R is a serious mistake which sooner or 
later should be remedied. 


Ir all writers of dialect literature were endowed with 
atithe of the genius for it which James Whitcomb Riley 
shows, the practice would not need to be defended by po- 
lemical articles in the reviews. There is a never-failing 
charm about Riley's homely, hearty Hoosier rhymes. They 
are intensely real and genuine to the people whom they 
interpret, and they carry conviction universally through 
their broad, genial human spirit. Poets who so succeed are 
rare in all the history of literature; we should not hesitate 
to assert roundly that Riley is the only one America thus 
far has produced. There are a score of pieces in his new 
volume, ‘‘ Green Fields and Running Brooks,” which are 
absolutely inimitable, and could only have been written by 
the fellow countryman and comrade of the character who 
sings: i 
“ Well, I never seen the ocean, ner I never seen the sea— 

On the banks of Deer Crick’s grand enough fer me!” 


In other poems in this same volume, however, Mr. Riley 
gets far away from Deer Creek and from the rustic strain 
in which it is apostrophized. Perhaps the finest serious 
verse he has written is given us here, in various nature 
poems, love songs, sonnets, and the strong narrative epi- 
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sode entitled ‘‘ Blind.” Yet even such good work as this 
is inevitably overshadowed, in Mr. Riley's case, by his su- 
premacy in another direction. Our Western Pan seems ‘ll 
at ease in store clothes. The more classic the mold tbe 
less the individuality of his poetry ; and some of his best 
moments, sesthetically, are those in which he deliberately 
yields himself up to the spell of a master, with regard to 
both form and spirit, as in the ‘‘ Ditty of No Tone,” piped 
to the shade of Keats: 
‘* Would that my lips might pour out in thy praise ; 
A fitting melody—an air sublime— 
A song sun-washed and draped in dreamy haze— 
The floss and velvet of luxurious rhyme: 
A lay wrought of warm languors, and o’erbrimmed 
With balminess, and fragrance of wild flowers 
Such as the droning bee ne’er wearies of— 
Such thoughts as might be hymned 
To thee from this midsummer land of ours 
Through shower and sunshine bleut for very love.” 


Few short stories are more charmingly told than those 
contained in a volume entitled ‘‘ The Last Touches,” by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford; just published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Their style is delightful and their construc- 
tion very cleverly handled. They are stories of Eng- 
lish country life, and treat of young and old lovers, whose 
hearts aggravatingly refuse to beat in unison with those 
which circumstances decree they should. The author 
seems to have taken as a text for her book, ‘‘ The course 
of true love never did run smooth,” and although it isa 
text that has been worn threadbare by the constant use of 
novelists, it appears new and fresh under Mrs. Clifford's 
skillful treatment. The stories are thoroughly original, 
perhaps too much so for those who like a story to be woven 
on certain recognized lines, and to end happily. 


Marion Harwanp, whose novels have pleased thousands 
of readers, has laid aside her fiction pen for a short space 
and taken up one more suitable for the recording of facts. 
With this she has written ‘‘ The Story of Mary Washing- 
ton”? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Mrs. Terhune 
has collected all the information available regarding the 
mother of Washington, and turned it into an interesting 
account of her life, and of the times in which she lived. 
Besides a number of other illustrations, the book contains 
a photogravure of an old painting believed to be a portrait 
of Mary Washington. No one who reads this volume can 
fail to have a much more vivid idea of the environment 
which gave to Washington some of his most characteristic 
traits; and the book will be valuable in showing the 
highly organized state of society from which came the men 
who founded our republican government. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Tux Creper Despatcn. By Robert Byr. Translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated. 308 pp. Cloth. Worth- 
ington Company, New York. 

Tue Spanisn Treasure. By Elizabeth C. Winter (Isabella 
Castelar). 335 pp. Paper, 50c. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Ruyramica, Gymnastics: Vocat anp Paystoan. By Mary 
S. Thompson. 127 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Edgar 8. Wer- 
ner, New York. 

Green Freips anp Runnine Brooxs. Poems. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. 224 pp. Cloth, $1.25. The Bowen- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Essars Lrrrmraires ET Dramatiquxes. Par Adolphe Le 
pease du Quesnay. Librairies-Imprimeries Réunies, 

aris. 
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HOW SHOES WERE MADE TWENTY YEARS AGO, 


HOW SHOES ARE MANUFACTURED NOW, 


SHOE MANUFACTURING IN THE WEST. 


Ir is only of late years that the manufacture of 
boots and shoes has been attempted on anything 
like a large scale in the West, and even now St. 
Louis is the only city which can be regarded as a 
formidable rival to the shoe-manufacturing dis- 
trict of New England. ‘TI'welve years ago, and 
even more recently, St. Louis had about a dozen 
shoe shops, none of them large enough to be 
classed as manufactories of modern type, and the 
value. of the annual output was not much in ex- 
cess of half a million dollars. To-day St. Louis 
is one of the largest boot and shoe manufacturing 
centres in the world, and its monthly output is 
more than twice the total reported for the entire 
year as recently as 1884. 

In that year new life and energy were injected 
into the industry, several new factories were 
opened, others increased their capacity, and in 
1885 the value of the product exceeded a million 
dollars, an achievement which was heralded with 
both applause and surprise. But this total ap- 
pears absolutely insignificant when compared with 
the official returns of to-day, for during the last 
five years new factories of the largest and most 
costly type have been erected and equipped year 
after year, and in 1892 the total yield was about 
$11,000,000. In order to grasp the real meaning 
and contrast of these figures it must be remem- 
bered that improved machinery, both in the shoe 
factories themselves and in the establishments 
which produce their supplies, have enabled sub- 
stantial reductions to be made in prices, so that 
while the output has increased elevenfold in seven 
years, and more than twentyfold in eight, the 


actual increase in the number of shoes manufact- 
ured and sold is greatly in excess of what even 
these magnificent showings would indicate. 

The St. Louis shoe factories are modern both in 
construction and equipment, and their capacity is 
in consequence remarkable. Several of them are 
exceptionally large, and one of them is the largest 
shoe factory under one roof in the United States. 
New machinery has been both adopted and adapted 
with great enterprise, and many novelties of an 
exceedingly valuable character have originated in 
the city which bids fair at an early date to become 
the great shoe-producing centre of the New World. 
The shoes manufactured in St. Louis have proved 
so suitable for every kind of trade to which St. 
Louis caters that the demand for them has in- 
creased even more rapidly than the supply, and a3 
a result, the shipments of shoes to St. Louis from 
Eastern factories has been increased, instead of 
decreased, by the rapid growth of the local manu- 
facture. 

That this fact is vouched for by New York 
authorities who compile returns of the ship- 
ments of shoes from New England to every large 
city in the country is sufficient proof that the 
case is not overstated, and that local pride and 
prejudice has not been allowed to lead to exag- 
geration. ‘Ten years ago the total receipts at St. 
Louis of boots and shoes manufactured in other 
cities and shipped to jobbers there amounted to a 
little less than 300,000 cases. Now they amount 
to 800,000 cases, so that while St. Louis has in- 
creased its manufacturing output in this line 
twentyfold in a decade, it uas also during the 
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same period increased its purely jobbing trade 
nearly 200 per cent. 

A “case” of shoes is somewhat of an “unknown 
quantity” to the wayfaring man, and it is neces- 
sary to reduce the returns to dollars and cents to 
grasp fully the meaning and purport of the im- 
mense increase in the receipts alone by jobbers 
from other cities. It is estimated that the annual 
value of the receipts of this kind ten years ago 
was about $10,000,000, as compared with nearly 
$30,000,000 which is the approximate value af the 
annual receipts of this kind in St. Louis now. 
Adding this latter sum to the total of the local 
manufacture, we find nearly $40,000,000 worth of 
boots and shoes sold in and from St. Louis per 
year, or, rather, that that was about the total for 
1892. The returns for 1893 show so remarkable 
an increase over any corresponding months that 
it begins to look as though the total would not be 
far short of $50,000,000 for the current year. 

As to the kind of boots and shoes manufact- 
ured, their name is legion. There is, of course, a 
good demand from Western and Southwestern 
States for heavy and substantial goods for use on 
farms and ranches; but by far the larger propor- 
tion of the shoes sold in St. Louis are of high 
grade, and uniformly durable and elegant. Many 
of the factories have established an almost inter- 
national reputation for their trade-marks, and 
there is certainly no large city in America in 
which St. Louis shoes are not known and appre- 
ciated. 

The factories are kept working to their fullest 
capacity, with the briefest possible cessations from 
labor at holiday times, because the jobbers and 
traveling salesmen express so decided a prefer- 
ence for goods of local manufacture as compared 
with those imported from a distance. 

This is probably the most healthy sign of all in 
the St. Louis boot and shoe trade. Each factory 
is so busy that there is no time, if indeed there 
were inclination, for the jealousy which is some- 
times supposed to exist in manufacturing cities, 
and which is apt to operate against the introduc- 
tion of new capital and new establishments. The 
St. Louis shoe manufacturers appear to regard 
newcomers as colleagues rather than competitors, 
and to judge from the columns of the local trade 
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paper, the advent of any number of large shoe 
establishments would be welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. It will be noticed that ten years ago less 
than five per cent of the boots and shoes sold in 
and from St. Louis were manufactured in the 
metropolis of the West and Southwest, while now 
the proportion is about thirty-five per cent. Local 
manufacturers look forward with both confidence 
and pride to the time when more than half the 
sales will be of local manufacture, and if this at- 
tainment is not achieved in 1893, it is more than 
probable it will be reached in 1894. 

The population of St. Louis is estimated at 
about 600,000, and it is henee obvious that an 
immense proportion of the boots and shoes sol 
in St. Louis are to meet the requirements of 
people living outside its boundaries. The ter- 
ritory peculiarly tributary to St. Louis, that is to 
say, the Western, Southwestern and Southern 
States, draw their supplies in this line almost ex- 
clusively from the city; but in addition to this, 
St. Louis manufactured shoes compete with those 
turned ont in Eastern cities which have claimed 
a monopoly in this manufacture for generations, 
and thousands of cases are shipped East as well 
as North every year. The sales on the Pacific 
coast are also very large, and increasing year by 
year; and as new territory within one or two days’ 
journey of St. Louis builds up, so do the demands 
from that section increase. The settlement cf 
Oklahoma, and the great increase in population 
in other of the Western States and Territories, 
have been reflected in full measure on this trade, 
and there is nothing on the horizon to justify 
anything but the most sanguine expectations of 
increased demand and prosperity. 

As the natural terminus for all the leading 
railroads running through the West, the South 
and the Southwest, St. Louis possesses shipping 
facilities such as enable an enormous trade of this 
character to be carried on successfully, and the 
great promptness with which orders received by 
mail or wire can be executed is one of the spe- 
cial prides of the St. Louis shoe manufacturers, 
while it is also undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the unique growth and success of the shoc- 
manufacturing industry of what it is becoming 
the fashion now to call ‘‘ New St. Louis.” 
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THE BRONX VALLEY. 


By PETER MACQUEEN, M.A. 


From the throbbing pulse of human life that 
beats upon Manhattan Island there run veins and 
arteries that grow strong in the meadows of New 
Jersey, and leap between the hedgerows of Staten 
Island, and bound across the fields and sand 
dunes of Long Island. A blue vein of the system 
finds its way along the east bank of the Hudson 
as far as Tarrytown, and another along the Sound, 
past Glen Island and the ancient French settle- 
ment of New Rochelle, to Larchmont. Mamaro- 
neck and Peekskill are capillaries. 

One of the most notable and, at the same time, 
most charming features in the growth of great 
modern cities is the fact that so large a proportion 
of the business population can have their homes 
outside the outermost rim of echoing footsteps 
and crunching wheels; out among the flowers 
and birds. London and Philadelphia, Paris and 
Boston have their Newingtons, Germantowns, 
Fontainebleaus and Brooklines. God made the 
country and man made the town. There's no 
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use denying that; and men have owned it all the 
time, from Cicero in his T'usculum Villa to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid in his White Plains palace. New 
York needs suburbs more than any other city in 
the world. Her merchants reside among the hills 
and beside the sea. Her great commercial streets 
are as deserted, after six o’clock at night, as the 
ruins of Carthage or Ticonderoga. This results, 
not only from the enterprise of her citizens, but 
also from the crowding of space, caused by the 
two great rivers on either side, which a cackling 
Islander has characterized as ‘‘two huge pig 
troughs,” but which really constitute the health- 
fulness and grandeur of the American metropolis. 
To the denizens of New York, seeking health 
among the hills and in the bracing air of the 
country, the peninsula of Westchester County, 
stretching down and mortised to Manhattan Isl- 
and by the Harlem River, has, of late years, been 
of more interest than formerly to the public. 
And one part of it, not much written about nor 
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widely celebrated, is the Bronx River Valley from 
Fordham to White Plains. A short walk from 
the Catholic College of St. John’s at Fordham 
brings you to the beginning of this picturesque 
and interesting country of hill and dale and 
stream, of furrowed field and forest height, a 
great part of which is included in the city limits 
of New York itself. On the hill above Ford- 
ham is the house where Poe spent his happiest 
days and dreamed his weirdest dreams. 

Of a summer day you could not take a more 
delightful ramble than that across the fields and 
through the happy green lanes that lie between 
the little rural station of Bedford Park and the 
quaint hamlet of West Farms on the Bronx River. 
Joseph Rodman Drake, the poet, has made the 
Bronx River famous by his genius. He instanced 
the Bronx to refute Fenimore, Cooper’s assertion 
that Scottish streams were more suited to develop 
the poetic instinct than American ones. Cooper 
himself wrote ‘‘ The Spy” in a house near Scars- 
dale, with one of the finest views in this whole 
region to inspire him. And Fitz-Greene Halleck 
wrote of Drake: 

“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


Drake lies beside the stream he glorified, his 
friend’s epitaph cut ont on his plain headstone. 
Every great soul can afford to be plain—in dress, 
in furniture, in elegy. 

At some distance above where the Bronx River 
empties into the Sound and lazily laps the grave 
of her poet, and a few feet from the old bridge of 
West Farms, the new city park, the Bronx Park, 
begins. This property was acquired by the city 
in 1884, and consists of 653 acres of an old West- 
chester farm. It is one of the series of city parks 
then purchased for nine million dollars. The 
other two parks, Pelham Bay Park and Van Cort- 
landt, with parkways connecting, are to form a 
public playground which will stretch almost from 
the Sound to the Hudson. 

In the Bronx Park we begin our acquaintance 
with the valley destined to be an important suburb 
to the metropolis of the future. The river is very 
beautiful in its two and a half miles from West 
Farms to Williams Bridge. Oaks, elms and 
spruce diversify the banks on either side. The 
rocks, so characteristic of this whole section of 
country, give a romance to the woods and fields. 
In your walk through the Bronx Park you will 
come upon flowers of a hundred hues, and hear 
songs from birds of many tuneful notes. It seems 
strange that the city people are not more deeply 
interested in this charming breathing place. The 
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park, as yet, has lost little of the wildness of 
Mother Nature. A few fairly good roads run 
through it, and several rustic bridges span the 
river. The crickets and the katydids still hold 
carnival out in the fields, and in the twilight of 
the bushes the truculent spider chases his prey ; 
the laughter of children rings like village bells 
and the locust grides among the hay. As we 
proceed toward the north we cun tell by the 
perfumed air that lilies are near. Around the 
turn the indolent turtle basks, and plumps in 
at our approach. In the meadows the clover 
catches the quick aroma of the rain, and along 
the river’s bank the eglantine steals her red _pet- 
als from the sunlight, while the willows bend 
above, to let their long tresses fall over their 
heads,.as though they were sea nymphs rising to 
sun their streaming hair. — 

Here is Nature in the most delightful of her 
moods and tenses, within half an hour of the 
Grand Central Depot. The pretty river wanders 
through meadows blue, in spring, with violets, 
golden with the pollen of the willow catkin, pur- 
ple with blossoms of the swamp maple and the pear 
tree. Through the leaves that fell last autumn 
the tender anemone appears, with the lovely 
fragility that seems born of adversity. Your way 
lies from apple orchards pink with promise to 
teasing woods just beginning to cast a cooling 
shade. Under foot the golden cinquefoil glistens 
and the dandelion mocks the sun with its smiling 
face among the grass. here is no end to this 
exquisite variety —snowdrops and crocuses, wild 
geraniums and pyrola, bellwort and _ partridge 
berries, adder’s tongues and jacks-in-the-pulpit, 
wintergreens and rue, rock ferns and the ‘‘ colum- 
bine with horn of honey,” golden-rod and asters, 
baneberries and ginseng, sumac and saxifrage, 
hepatica and the myriad flower beauties that 
watch you with rose-veined faces, waiting like 
children to be kissed, or pouting with closed pet- 
als like the spoiled, pink-cheeked darlings of the 
drawing room. One might almost exclaim with 
John Milton over his sinless paradise—the first of 
all parks—‘‘ Flowers of all hue, and without thorn 
the rose.” Near one of the bridges in Bronx 
Park a giant pine, rooted in the rocks, has stood 
there for a century and more. I could not but 
feel awed to stand beneath its venerable roof. No 
wonder. It has heard the war cries of the say- 
ages and the guns of the Revolution. Not far 
away, at Throgg’s Neck and Pelham Neck, the 
patriots, 800 strong, repulsed the King’s soldiers, 
numbering 4,000, when erstwhile the Mother 
Saxon and her strongest offspring were locked in 
the anaconda coil of conflict. 

By an old bridge where the echoes linger, like 
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the ghosts of naiads deserting the strand, I was 
fortunate enough to form the acquaintance of Mr. 
Department of Public Parks No. 153—a stal- 
wart Christian of the inland type, a good Amer- 
ican citizen from Schoharie. ‘The beauty of 
this park,” he said, ‘‘is its foliage and boatin’. 
‘This ain’t no river, though they call it that. We 
eall it a ‘crik” at Schoharie. The Schoharie 
erik is bigger’n this, and many a time I’ve swum 
and dove in’t too.” Tle led me through groves 
that would put Wissahickon on her best behavior, 
and among trees as splendid as those of the Bois 
de Boulogne. ‘‘ There,” he went on in his con- 
versation, ‘‘is a leetle blue flower—no, ’tain’t the 
floore de leens—and the perfume from it is actu- 
ally grand. And here’s the place I love,” coming 
to an opening that led us out tothe river. “You 
never know you’re here till you git here.” There 
was a touch of genius in his last remark, for the 
Bronx Valley is characterized by nothing so much 
as by pretty surprises in the way of nooks and 
patches of lovely landscapes, and ‘‘you never 
know you are there till you get there.” This is 
what renders the valley so fascinating to artists 
like John Pope, Edward Gay and Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith, and which makes your visit to any pleas- 
ant part of it so liable to be interrupted by the 
haunted and the haunting presence of the kodak 
fiend. 

And, speaking of Hopkinson Smith, a few min- 
utes’ walk across a baseball field and over a 
wooden bridge brings you to the quaint French 
settlement at Williams Bridge, the residence of 
«« Laguerre,” made famous by that pioneer of 
quiet nooks, who is equally delightful whether 
we meet him under the willows of the Bronx or 
the minarets of Constantinople. Lucette was 
there, with her bright, sparkling eyes and pretty 
Celtic ways; and the old French soldier greeted 
me with the manners of Louis X VIII. or le Grand 
Monarque himself. Mme. Laguerre has died since 
<©A Day at Laguerre’s” was written. I asked 
Lucette about Frangois—would she show me his 
picture. ‘Oh, there isn’t any Frangois,” she re- 
plied, with that beautiful shrug which belongs 
only to the people who grow between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees. Nevertheless Laguerre pére 
told me that there had been three Frangois turned 
away within a year. And upon the wooden bridge 
beneath the willows, when we took photographs 
of the Bronx that afternoon, there were two young 
folk of different sexes in sweet converse, one of 
whom I recognized as Lucette. T'was the peren- 
nially interesting phase of life, old as Eden, new 
as Chicago—‘‘ Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again.” 

But love and life are near to death ; at least I 
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thought so as I wended my way from Williams 
Bridge to Woodlawn. The river here writhes and 
twists like one in torment, then glides gently 
along, as though the spasm had passed. Soft- 
limbed cattle wade in the streams ; a horse be- 
neath an old Westchester tree nods and switches 
away the mosquitoes—no, beg pardon, flies; there 
are no mosquitoes in this valley; there are no flies 
in it either—oh, what am I saying ? I wish I 
hadn’t begun. Boys divide the pool with the 
ducks and the air with their cries. The young 
rascals have an Elysian time making pandemo- 
nium. Homes slattern and sordid are yet not so 
hopeless here as in the purlieus of the city. 

An Italian woman is washing clothes in the 
river; and a young man staggers across the bridge 
to a bar, singing, ‘‘ Sowing the seed in the noon- 
day light.” Anon we are at Woodlawn ; a sweet 
and pretty station, where you constantly see a little 
pathetic group in black, taking the train for New 
York. ‘Calin sleep the village dead in the auld 
kirkyard.” This city is growing, and will be 
more populous, in time, than any city of the liv- 
ing. The cemetery was opened January 14th, 
1865, has now 40,046 graves, and has tombs and 
monuments that have cost an aggregate of 
$254,625. A flower shop and a sculpturing estab- 
lishment, a fountain and a superb lawn—this is 
the entrance to New York’s mausoleum. There 
was once an anchor of flowers upon the lawn; 
there is now a star. The anchor is for safety, 
the star for hope. All around you, placed on the 
graves by the thrilled hand of love, are the tokens 
of friendships unsundered, and the emblems of 
another life. There they sleep—the silent ones— - 
and dream perchance ; maybe their dreams enter 
the taproots of the forget-me-nots and help to 
color the tender petals. How gently sweet it 
must be for them—and the rush of this windy 
world stilled forever! And Death is kept busy 
carrying them here, from palace and from cottage. 
But Rachel dries not her cheeks, and sorrow 
makes the wide world kin. There is a grave in 
this churchyard where a centimillionaire buried 
his heart’s love ; and one warm, soft summer day 
I saw a poor tradesman’s wife, with exquisite 
agony, lay her hushed baby in the bosom of the 
older Mother. They think they will find the 
loved and unforgotten again. No thought can 
still the beating of the heart like this. No spring- 
time nor autumn was ever so eloquent as the idea 
of immortality. It is civilization’s first premise, 
and civilization’s last analysis. 


‘They who in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew 
the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second 
life”; 
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and the eager and commanding spirit of the nine- 
teenth century writes over the gateway of Wood- 
lawn Cemetery: ‘‘So Ife giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 
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To the west of Wood- 
lawn is Van Cortlandt 
Park, comprising 1,069 
acres from the property of 
the old New York family of that name. All 
the land along this Bronx Valley was owned at 
first by the Weckquaskeck family, of the Mo- 
hegan tribe, of the Algonquin nation. Bear, 
deer, geese, wolves and beavers have all ex- 
isted here, before sharp axes destroyed the 
forests, and swift wheels cleft the waters. 
The West India Company held grants of all 
these lands; and after the capture of five 
million dollars from the Spanish fleet, in 
1628, the Government of Holland gave this 
company a charter called the Charter of 
Privileges and Exemptions, June Vth, 1629, 
which contemplated a feudal basis of coloniza- 
tion, not, however, designed to be so oppressive as 
English feudalism. Any person who within five 
years would plant a colony of fifty persons over 
fifteen years of age could become absolute lord 
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over a manorial tract of land not exceeding six- 

teen miles in length. The inflexible condition 

was that all such lands should be bought from 

the Indians. The Government of Holland never 
broke a business contract with the Indians, 
and never took an acre of land without pay- 
ing for it. The annals that illustrate this 
cast a halo on the Holland name. 

Jacobus Van Cortlandt was the first ma- 
norial lord of that family. He obtained a 
grant from the Dutch West India Company 
in 1637, and the land remained in possession 
of the Van Cortlandts: until the city of New 
York bought it for a park in 1884. Vault 

Hill, on this prop- 
erty, is where 
Washington out- 
maneuvred the 
British ; and two 
eagles used to sur- 
mount the posts.of 
the old gateway, 
brought from the 
spoils of a Spanish 
privateer. 

Mosholu Park- 
Way, an avenue 600 
feet wide, will con- 
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nect Van Cortlandt and Bronx Parks. Bronx 
Park is, of course, named after the Bronx River, 
and the river takes its name from one Jonas. 
Bronk, who built a mill and cleared a farm on 
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its banks, three miles from the Sound, as early 
as 1639. The Lydig and Lorillard properties are 
near where Bronk had his farm. Pelham Bay 
Park, which borders on the Sound and contains 
1,740 acres, was formed from the land which 
Thomas Pell, a Connecticut Englishman, bought 
from the Indians in 1664, when the English tried 
to push the boundary of Connecticut down to the 
Harlem River. A botanical garden is to be estab- 
lished in the Bronx Park, and a zoological garden 
in Pelham Park. A brook known as Hutchin- 
son’s Creek flows in a valley near by, and is fa- 
mous in connection with Ann Hutchinson, who 
settled here in 1642, having fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Puritans in Massachusetts. She 
and her family were finally murdered by the 
Indians, and her Puritan friends kindly at- 
tributed to the Divine Justice an act worthy 
only of the tomahawk and scalping knife of 
the savage. Driving one day near Van Cort- 
landt Park, we plucked clematis without leay- 
ing the carriage—so thickly overgrown and 
picturesque are many of the old roads of 
Westchester County. 

Leaving Woodlawn and following the river 
as it flows beneath alders, white birches and 
silver maples for half a mile, the train, unless 
it be an express, comes to a stop at Washing- 
tonville—the only ville in the United States 
that has had the temerity to use the name of 
our first President for a handle. On the 
hills, on both sides of the valley at this point, 
neat cottages are being built and fine streets 
laid out. This little settlement is in the dis- 
trict of Eastchester. The town was first set- 


tled in 1664, by ten Connecticut families. A few 
points out of the 27 articles of agreement made 
at the time may be reproduced, as showing the 
quaint justice that held among the early settlers : 


“7, That now exed the quantety of 15 akres untell all 
have that quantity.” 

‘« 26. If any mans Meado or upland be worse in quality, 
that be considered in quantity.” 


General Washington, in passing through this 
country in 1790, described it as ‘‘ very rough and 
stony.” Rey. Dr. Coffey, who lives in the rectory 
at Eastchester, is perhaps the best-informed man 
living on the history of Westchester County. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL—A BIRTHDAY PARTY BY THE BRONX. 
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Owing to high rents in New York city, in 1851, 
a settlement was needed within forty minutes by 
rail of the business quarters of the city. Some 
of the qualifications for citizenship were ‘ good 
moral character and industrious habits.” Horace 
Greeley was interested in the project, and the 
settlement of Monticello, later changed to Mount 
Vernon, was inaugurated. Mount Vernon has 
now a population of over 15,000, a daily paper 
and three semi-weekly papers, horse cars and 
electric lights, with a city charter, obtained in 
April, 1892. Chester Hill, the eastern part of 
the new city, is one of the handsomest suburbs 
of New York. 

From Mount Vernon to Bronxville the river 
winds beneath maples, oaks and willows. The 
old De Witt House stands on the left bank, em- 
bosomed among lordly trees. The river is bor- 
dered on both sides by fields, so cool and so fresh, 
that it rests you just to look at them from the 
train. The widest variety of bird and insect life 
will here be found. One day we caught a splendid 
specimen of a yellow poisonous spider on a brier, 
and watched a humming bird within the petals of 
a flower ; a sparrow was scratching and twittering 
in the mud, and a rose beetle was nestling in the 
heart of the queen of flowers. Such contrasts we 
see in life as well as in nature. The stream has 
narrowed to a silver thread in meadows of green 
brocatel. Mills and factories have sprung up 
and utilized the water power. F. W. Kraft’s es- 
tablishment for the manufacture of glove and 
piano leather is at Bronxville. The Hodgman 
Rubber Company have their main factory at 
Tuckahoe; at Bronxville also is Swain’s factory, 
where, during the war, was made some of the 
finest cutlery in the United States; and the first 
patent axles, which were the invention of Mr. Al- 
fred E. Smith. 

Mr. Lancaster Underhill bought nearly all the 
land between Bronxville and Tuckahoe, and built 
the Underhill Homestead, in 1775. His wife en- 
tertained General George Washington the night 
before the battle of White Plains, and the old 
house is still pointed out as one of the most au- 
thentic of the 125,000 ‘ Washington’s Head- 
quarters.” It stands upon the single street which 
constitutes Bronxville—a few straggling houses, 
and a row of aspens that shake like the patter of 
the rain. 

The present incumbent of the Underhill Man- 
sion is a man who knows not Washington. He 
is from the soil of Alsace and the atmosphere of 
Schopenhauer. Ilis creed is short and to the 
point: ‘* Wenn me bin dead, me bin gone,” he told 
me as a piece of valuable theological information. 
One day I asked him how he liked the weather. 
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*‘Mein Gott! Meenishter, I haf pray four weeks 
to ze Lord for rain, und it git dryer und dryer, 
till I loss feor hunder dollar. Denn I pray four 
weeks to ze debbil, und he no better. You not 
yas heer den. But it’s no good ; there not vas no 
Lord, und there not vas no debbil. I know ze 
Lord and he is the same as ze debbil, und there 
not vas no debbil.” On progressive sanctification 
his ideas are clear and simple. There is no pun- 
ishment in any world beyond. ‘Zee poonishment 
is a-comin’ upon deez ground.” 

After this astounding confession of faith I did 
not think it wise to broach the subject of the 
weather again until we had had some showers. 
On this occasion his opinion was characteristic 
enough: ‘‘ Mein Gott! I zinks zee debbil vas bin 
here, und played smash to hell mit everydings.” 
His opinion of Washington was rather obscure, 
for he said he could not remember him, and that 
should his ghost ever appear upon nocturnal 
rambles he would show it to the door, ‘‘ quick 
as a flash mit lightning.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
George Washington, late Commander in Chief, 
and whilom Pater Patria, will last and live, a 
powerful ghost, as long as one man remains who 
can stand up and say, “I am an American.” 
For of all the men in the Western Hemisphere 
who within a hundred years have ‘ pluckt bright 
honor from the pale-faced moon,” this Washing- 
ton, I surmise, was the greatest and the best. 
Shine on, O first star of the republic, in undi- 
minished splendor! the milky way of human 
greatness would be less kindly were thy light 
withdrawn. 

In 1844 Mr. James P. Swain, a commission mer- 
chant of New York city, brought large tracts of 
land from Mr. Lawrence Underhill, on both sides 
of the Bronx. The year before, in 1843, Mr. 
Lancaster O. Underhill built a station, and trains 
stopped here on flag. It was called ‘‘ Underhill’s 
Road.” The name was changed to Bronxville in 
1870. But the station remains to-day as it was 
half a century ago, and the genial, kindly old 
postmaster who built it still keeps his post office. 
This Mr. Underhill represents civil service in its 
highest form. Appointed by President Polk in 
1845, he has served for forty-eight years in the 
one capacity, and though a strong Democrat all 
the time, has been kept in office through seven 
Republican administrations. There is no reason 
why the government should not pension such 
faithful servants. But democracies are ungrate- 
ful. The old man is an efficient worker yet. ‘< His 
age is like a lusty winter, frosty, yet kindly.” 
From the property of Mr. Swain there has, within 
the past three years, been made the delightful 
suburb known as Armor Villa Park; and from 
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the old Prescott holding has been formed Law- 
rence Park. The Harlem Railroad was improved 
at the cost of a million dollars a mile. The stream 
of life began to move up the Bronx Valley, and 
the old dead hamlet of Bronxville, which was the 
railway station to most of the new parks, took on 
quite a busy air. Fine residences now adorn the 
ridges on both sides of the Bronx, where half a 
decade ago the woodchuck and chipmunk held 
unquestioned supremacy. ‘The claw and beak 
of beast and bird have been gathered to their 
fathers, and the dainty ruffles, velvety fingers and 
damask cheek of wealth and beauty reign in their 
stead. 

Not far from Bronxville is a meadow with fine 
old trees, oaks, hemlocks and locusts-—the play- 
ground of fleeting shadows and resplendent sun- 
shine. This is known as Quimby’s Bottom. 
Quimby lived here during the Revolution. Mr. 
Underhill gave him a little homestead on his land. 
One day Quimby disappeared. No one knew who 
he was, or where he went to. He must have been 
a Tory, and have returned to England. In the 
old house of Quimby, and beside the Swain Mill, 
there lived within the present decade a strange 
man, a lineal descendant of Quimby, at least in 
mystery. 

He was a brusque, brown man, living alone, in 
a harmless way; sharp Yankee features, and an 
eye that cut like the guillotine. He used to work 
in the old mill at nights, and the credulous coun- 
try folk thought he must be an adept in some 
black art. Some said that he was a counterfeiter ; 
others, that he was a dealer in contraband goods. 
He himself never told what he was, and perhaps 
he was the only one who knew. In his little sit- 
ting room, which overlooked the picturesque wa- 
terfalls made by the mill race, he had a strange 
-eollection. A black dog and a gray cat roamed 
‘about in it; electro-magnétic prints on the walls ; 
bearskins on the floors and sofas; in the corners 
stood guns, cartridge pouches, and all the damna- 
ble paraphernalia with which man tears out the 
life from man and beast. And for all his black 
devices, he had a little bit memento of an afghan, 
made by a woman whom he called ‘‘ mother ”; and 
a picture of a man, of whom he spoke as “ father,” 
lying in an album on the bureau. Conjecture was 
long busy with him, but he foiled it. He hada 
history, I am sure; for among his curios, and 
upon the bureau beside the album, there was a 
grinning human skull. 

He was looking at this strange possession one 
day, when he remarked: ‘‘ Well, she had a fine 
set of teeth, she had.” ‘‘ Where did you get 7¢?” 
I asked, not being quite able to use a personal 
pronoun about this grewsome relic. ‘‘ Oh,” he re- 
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plied, nonchalantly, ‘‘she gave it to me herself— 
the woman it belonged to.” Then, lifting off the 
top of the skull, which had been formed into a 
lid, he went on, looking down at the frontal 
bone: ‘‘She never had catarrh either, you can 
bet on that. There is that frontal bone as sound 
as a bullet.”. 

A queer chap ; and what a tragedy those flesh- 
less lips and eyeless sockets might have told! 
But he was always kind. One day he left, bag 
aud baggage, for no one knew where ; and con- 
jecture had a rest. 


“ How few think justly of the thinking few; 
How many never think who think they do!” 


Right beside the old waterfall, and near the lin- 
dens that fringe the entrance to Armor Villa Park, 
lives my friend Sandy Elliot, a sturdy Orangeman, 
the main article of virtu in whose house is a 
framed picture of the great Prince of Orange, 
crossing the Boyne. We often take walks along 
the Bronx, and back by the Grassy Sprain Lakes, 
that supply Yonkers with water. Up on the hills 
are Stony Lonesome and Tinkers Town; both 
places which were marked with fratricidal blood 
in the Revolution. Sandy has a great fund of old 
stories about these places. Among other colonial 
houses, he told me of the home of ‘‘old Billy 
Lawrence the blacksmith.” ‘‘ He’d drink more 
rum,” Sandy avers, ‘‘than would float the Great 
Eastern—and his son’s alive now, as bad as ever. 
he was. He was ast onct, ye know, ‘ What makes 
you drink so much rum, John ?” ‘ Well, it killed 
my father, and I want to have revenge of it,’ said 
John.” 

Many a fine brook trout Sandy has fished from 
the Bronx, before the mills and dams were built, 
and before the piscatorial genius of Mr. Gideon 
Thorne and Mr. William Nelson Ferris scared the 
fish to pastures new. All the way from Swain’s 
Pond, up through Tuckahoe and on to Scarsdale, 
the stream is really exquisite. One moment you 
are in the Adirondacks, and the next in the Sa- 
voy Alps. Mohegan Park, which contains the 
residence of Mr. John McAllister, commands a 
view up toward the marble quarries at Tuckahoe 
and down toward Mount Vernon. The scene 
could not be beat in Devonshire. The river flows 
as gently sweet as Afton ; the lowlands are flower- 
tressed with every dainty shade of shrub and 
blossom ; the roads are delicately perfumed, where 
the elms, pines and whitewood trees form arcades 
in the sunny days. Of the varieties of trees in 
Westchester County, it has been said that there are 
more species in this county alone than in all of 
Europe, from Orkney to Stamboul. The grate- 
ful shadows in Lawrence’s Woods, at Bronxville ; 
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the superb trees on the estate, Highland Castle, of 
Mr. Alexander Masterton, and the giant white- 
wood grove and drive through Tanglewylde, the 
home of Mr. A. P. Rockwell, are all unsurpassed 
in their way. At Tanglewylde we found a cool 
well, beside a running brook. Broad water lilies 
and starry river buds lay on its bosom: 


‘* And around them the soft stream did glide and dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance.” 


This spring has attained much prominence re- 
cently, on account of its health-giving qualities. 
It was given the 
first prize at the 
American Insti- 
tute Fair in 1892. Aes 

Where the land : 
‘slopes upward 
from Tuckahoe {4 
through the / 
beautiful avenues 
and rustic bridges 
of Yonkers Park, 
and back toward 
White Plains 
road to the 
Catholic Church, 
prettily perched 
on the hill, there 
lived not many 
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years ago two amiable German gentlemen—my 
friend Mr. Von Schober and my friend Herr Kriif- 
ter. Mr. Von Schober kept the rarest brands of 
Neckar, the kind that gives your tongue a ripple 
along the roof of your mouth. Herr Kriifter had 
always on hand for the initiated stranger a cask of 
choicest elderberry juice, known in these regions 
as ‘‘ bounce,” from its kinetic qualities. Now, it 
is my lamentable duty to record that these two 
good men could not agree upon the tariff. It was 
long before the days of McKinley that they met at 
the station and had a doughty hand-to-hand en- 
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counter. Sad and mysterious as it is that such 
excellent citizens should be such mortal enemies, 
it is sadder yet that they should so misunderstand 
each other concerning the result of their great 
conflict. For Von Schober, before he died, fre- 
quently assured me, over his Neckar, that he 
“thrashed that skinny Dutchman within an inch 
of his life”—the Dutchman in question weighing 
only 280 pounds; while Herr Kriifter, over his 
elderberry bounce, has often detailed to me in 
lurid colors how he “licked that danged Dutch- 
man, and I'll lick him again,” using the word 
“‘danged” for some 
more piquant adjective 
in the hearing of laity. 
In one of the green 
lanes in our town, that 
we dignify by the name 
of street, there seemed 
to me a satisfactory solu- 
tion of labor’s troubles. 
We had roamed through 
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the glades, and photographed the river, 

with its old round-arched bridges and 

overhanging alders, in the land adjoining 

the De Witt House. Striking through 
- the fields and across the fences, tram- 
. pling through the clover and tomato beds, 

we were suddenly confronted by a gala 
party beneath the trees. ‘Tables were spread in 
the open air, and chowder and lemonade were 
served to the guests, who were the employés in 
one of the largest factories on the Bronx. The 
good old man, the proprietor, sat at the head of 
the table, and all were laughing and enjoying 
themselves. The old capitalist sat surrounded, 
like Job, by his sons and his daughters-in-law, 
and was experiencing a more auspicious dénoue- 
ment than did the man of Uz. 

If you take the White Plains road from Mount 
Vernon to Tuckahoe you will come upon many 
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sweet little bits of scenery, and pretty, new 
houses. There are also drowsy old apple 
orchards and some antiquated colonial 
houses, recalling the days of Sleepy Hollow 
and the village of Falling Water. If you 
enter the calm homestead you will hear the 
clock ticking time with the sundial in the 
garden. On the walls you will find pict- 
ures of ancestors who felled forests and 
founded States. 

I am happy in the acquaintance of a cer- 
tain canine party here, named Don. He is 
- half bulldog and half, just—dog. Don isa 
very great man, in his set. I saw him last 
on the green lawn, under the pines at Du- 
seubury’s, enjoying his election-day menu 
of cats and grasshoppers. Don knows the 
entire family history from A to Z. His 
principal companion is a gentleman dog 
named Dude. Dude knows more tricks 
than Don, which is a source of great grief, 
I understand, to the latter personage. 
Dude is even more artistocratic in his tastes 
than Don ; and will scarcely deign to notice 
any fellow creature of his race, since his 
diet is chiefly of the rarest kind of beef 
with an occasional pale and haggard bone, 
made delicious, Dude thinks, by the touch 
of the slight little hand and the dance of 
the kindly brown eyes of his dainty young 
mistress. Dogs and cats make us laugh, 
but are they more foolish than the men 
who live with them ? 

Upon the shoulder of a beautiful hill, 
not far from where Don and Dude carry 
on internecine strife, there lived, some time 
between the War of the Rebellion and the 
Chicago Fair, a person, named Elder Hard- 
pan, a pious and worthy man. On the same 
hill, and as it were at his elbow, there 
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dwelt, at this time, a certain Cap- 
tain Hardtack, a most wretched, 
godless fellow, and in the sight of 
man, at least, a sinner and blas- 
phemer. WHardtack was the proud 
owner of an artesian well that gave 
him the purest water in the country. 
The good elder possessed merely a 
cistern, which was sometimes empty 
and always muddy. It happened 
once that there was a drought for 
three months, and the good elder 
prayed in vain for plenteous show- 
ers, but the skies remained blue 
and unrelenting—like the cold eyes 
of a treacherous lover. It seems 
that the wretched Hardtack had 
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designs on the elder’s pocketbook, and wished 
to sell his water to the latter at the mercenary 
sum of two dollars per barrel. So he resorted 
to the elder’s tactics, and prayed for drought ; 
and his prayers were answered. It is one of 
the perplexing mysteries of life that such things 
happen. The elder had led a blameless life ; 
unless it’ were true, as his enemies said, that he 
had been found drunk in a Harlem hotel during 
the blizzard, and was in the habit of squeezing 
the American dollar until the eagle screamed. 
This was no doubt false. Hardtack, on the other 
hand, did not believe one of the ‘‘ 39 Articles”; 
whereas the elder believed the whole 39, and 
wished there were more of them to believe. More- 
over—but it must have been his friends who said 
it—Hardtack had been detected in furtively lend- 
ing a hand toa poor boy who was the only sup- 
port of his mother, and in giving flowers, rides 
and presents to the school children as they passed 
his door. These things were doubtless untrue. 

I found the captain, during one of these dry 
days, sitting on a barrel and looking at a wind- 
mill. I asked him to subscribe to a church 
charity. 

“‘T have no need of churches any more,” he 
said, ‘‘for I have beaten the most pious elder in 
the church in the matter of prayer.” Pointing 
to the windmill, he remarked: ‘‘ You see that 
windmill being turned by the west wind. There 
is not a bit of rain in the west wind. We won’t 
have rain until Christmas, and before then Ill 
be charging the elder ten dollars a barrel for 
water.” 

«*But we need rain,” I remonstrated. 

““That is all nonsense,” he answered. ‘‘ Look 
at that beautiful brown lawn of mine; look at 
those bare trees. The harvest is all in, Cleveland’s 
elected, we have the best crops in the history of 
the country; we do not want rain, we want dry 
weather. Who wants rain in the fall? There 
won’t be any rain till Christmas, I tell you, and 
before that time I’ll be rich—ha, ha, ha!” And 
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the captain laughed till his cheeks seemed like to 
burst, and his paunch swelled up like a frog. 

I wont away a sadder and a wiser man; wiser 
in my knowledge of human nature, and sadder to 
think that in this world folly often seems to have 
the upper hand and wickedness the casting vote. 

I did not know at that time, what I found out 
afterward, that the saintly elder had asked Hard- 
tack for water free of charge; that Hartack had 
said, ‘‘ You can have all you want ;” that there- 
upon the elder had asked the captain for a barrel 
to hold it, and receiving this, wished further that 
he might have it sent to him through the cap- 
tain’s hired man. There are always two sides to 
a story. 

Tuckahoe is a growing town nestling amid the 
hills. The famous Tuckahoe marble quarries 
are situated near the village of that name. They 
were formerly owned by the firm of Masterton & 
Smith, and are now managed by Mr. John Master- 
ton. The marble is little inferior to that of 
Carrara. From these quarries has been taker 
enough marble to build manya city. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the Customhouse and the Subtreasury 
in New York city were all built from them. 
They are still in active operation. 

Along the banks of the Bronx River there are 
here and there demure little churches peeping 
from among the trees ; wayside shrines built and 
kept running by the old families who lived here 
before the clatter of noisy pianos and the chatter 
of noisier talkers broke into the solitude of this 
Arcadian country. The old names of Burwell 
and Masterton, Dusenbury and Chambers, Mer- 
ritt and Lent, the Prescotts, the Hodgmans, De 
Frates and De Witts are all recalled by these si- 
lent fanes of prayer. Perched on the summit of 
a green and quiet hill, looking toward the Sound 
and the Palisades, there is the sanctuary of one 
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Father Farrell. Years ago this good 
father was celebrated for his deeds of 
kindness and works of piety. The father 
used to close the saloons of Tuckahoe 
in this way: He would enter with a good 
stick about eleven o’clock at night, and 
order the proprietor to close his doors and 
eject the loungers. On one occasion his 
conduct was resented by the habitués of 
the place, and they turned the lights out 
upon the holy man. Father Farrell, strik- 
ing a match and holding it in one hand, 
thwacked away at the first head he saw 
with his stout cane, like a good Irishman 
at Donnybrook. Farrell invented no ma- 
chinery, discovered no planet, made no 
new theory. But the world was better for 
him. He had not so much intolerance 
of creed as he had breadth of sympathy 
,and richness of deed. He was not a great 
controversialist who contends the more, 
the farther he gets from God. 


‘‘ But Cristes lore and His apostles twelve, 
He taught, and first he followed it himself.” 


The Bronx River a few years ago was turned 
into the stream that supplies New York city with 
water. ~The city of New York paid the mill 
owners a royalty for their milldams. These dams 
have lately been removed, and there is now a proj- 
ect on foot to drain the Bronx River from White 
Plains, and have it covered over as a sewer. It is 
said that malaria exists in Westchester County. 
But this pestilence is perhaps everywhere, on this 
side of the pearly gates. I never knew malaria 
to exist where a man had city lots to sell, nor 
have I ever found mosquitoes in the vicinity of 
seaside hotels. So that this is most likely a cal- 
umny, and can be placed, along with the false- 
hoods about Elder Hardpan, in the lumber room 
of prevarications. 

At Scarsdale are the homes and cottages of 
many New Yorkers. The Hon. Charles Butler, 
LL.D., the famors New York philanthropist, has 
an elegant residence here with superb greenhouses. 
This estate was made from an old farm called 
*¢Fox’s Meadows.” The scenery changes along 
this valley like the shifting scenes of a kaleido- 
scope. Sometimes the meadows remind one of 
May, and the rocks, of November. The cooing 
doves about the quaint rectory, and the Sabbath 
bell, mingle with the Bronx, clattering to the 
pebbles. 

Hartsdale is the poetic name of the next village 
in the Bronx Valley. The waves of city life be- 
gin to weaken when you get as far as this. These 
pretty names will no doubt in a few years desig- 
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nate vigorous and growing suburbs. New York 
is marching this way, one mile a year, the wave 
crests of her granite and her marble rising ten 
and fifteen stories into the air. 

White Plains is a capillary of the veinous sys- 
tem to which we have likened New York and its 
suburbs. The battle here more than one hun- 
dred years ago is still mentioned, and the battle- 
field is still visible, though changed. White 
Plains is the county seat, and boasts, besides the 
battlefield and the famed old courthouse, the 
princely residence, called Ophir Farm, of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, editor and proprietor of the New 
York Tribune, and the Republican candidate for 
Vice President in 1892. We took a walk up to 
this house one summer afternoon. A thunder- 
storm was tearing the bosom out of a cloud ; a dog 
by the wayside was gnawing a lonesome bone ; an 
old gossipy hen was cackling over a snail ; a young 
pickaninny-was sprawling overa fence. The walk 
of two miles was through woods as fascinating as 
those at Versailles. Slanting sunbeams hover, 
and then alight to rest. Here the eglantine makes 
a bower for the oriole; here the chaste fern 
waves gracefully; here the birds build their nests ; 
as for the robin, the hazel dells are her dwelling. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid drove through; he had just 
been to New York, so the papers said, to consult 
with some great satrap of the political world. 
His fine Ohio face was all afire, as he held the rib- 
bons behind a splendid team of bays. 

On our way hcme we stopped at the house of 
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Dr. D. E. Smith, farther down the valley, on the 
brow of the hill. There I procured the horn of 
one Captain Ebenezer Smith, who followed the 
victorious eagles of America through seven years 
of want and war. The main facts of this soldier’s 
life were these: He was a minuteman in Massa- 
chusetts ; was at the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
siege of Boston, the capture of Burgoyne, the 
battle of Monmouth, in Sullivan’s Rhode Island 
campaign, and at the siege of Ticonderoga. Ie 
went into the army as an ensign, and would never 
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accept a higher rank than that of captain, believ- 
ing that a man should serve his country and not 
himself. On the evening before the execution of 
Major Andre Washington turned to Ebenezer 
and said: ‘ Treachery is all around me. I do 
not know whom to trust. I think I can trust 
you.” The warrior replied : ‘‘ My life is my for- 
feit.” Accordingly he was given charge of the 
historical prisoner. This Smith died in his bed 
at New Marlborough, among the Berkshire Hills. 
This unknown hero reads like some old Regulus 
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or Cato. Te was one of the ‘‘unnamed demi- 
gods,” who die by millions. ‘ Their names have 
gone; the rains have washed them down, the grass 
concealed them ;” but they kept the world from 
rotting into incurable selfishness. Farewell, old 
hero ; may thy dreams be sweet. 

Our valley in the winter time is quite as inter- 
esting as at any other season. Then the ponds 
are glazed with ice, and the boys and girls, like 
winged Mercuries, flit to and fro in the clear air; 
then the snow crinkles underfoot, and the snow- 
bells jingle ; the muskrat 
is seen in the sedges, and 
the sparrow shivers be- 
neath the eaves. The old 
mill looks serious, nod- 
ding down upon the mill 
race and upon the men 
catching fish through 
holes in the ice. A dozen 
crazy dogs bark at the 
falling snow, and_ the 
: whistle of the train makes 
~-,, us hurry to get down to 
our office in the city in 
time for the work of the 
day. We must not miss 
the 8:21, for our friends 
are on that train, and we 
go in the smoker and take 
a hand at whist. And at 
night we shall come back, 
tired, to a cheerful dinner 
at seven and a quiet cigar. 
The wind will howl like 
an unchained demon, and 
bend the great West- 
chester pines like reeds, 
bunt the blazing logs and 
the genial company, like medicine, will soothe our 
brain and make us forget there’s care upon the 
earth. : 
In an old gray mansion, the ‘ Manor House,” 
shut in by hills as a lighthouse is by the sea, you 
will hear at the dead of winter the sound of happy 
voices and the rattle of merry glee. It is in the 
centre of one of the new “ parks,” as the subur- 
ban settlements of New York are now called. 
There, while sunsets glorify the hills, a company 
of young folk nightly gather, and in all the world, 
I suppose, there is no jollier, rosier spot than that 
covered by the time-beaten walls of the ‘* Manor 
House.” Formerly the valley was held by an- 
cient, aristocratic families, who built large stone 
houses, something like castles, and now, when the 
fortunes of the earlier residents have suffered 
eclipse, these houses remain a memorial of past 
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magnificence. The men who built them 
would be as much out of place here to-day 
as they are among the Queen Ann cottages 
that have sprung up about them. 

But the spring is beautiful as of yore, while 
the woods are bird-haunted and the meadows 
garlanded with flowers. And the deep dells 
echo sometimes to sighs from hearts that are 
wounded, and the green fields are sometimes 
wet with tears from lives that are marred. 
Befell the present writer once, in the twilight 


of an unforgotten springtime, that in an old 
pink-blossomed orchard a little tableau was : ; Sq res ae 
enacted, whose pathos he could not fail to i Ass onx Nxrzews 


note. 

A young girl was seated on the steps of a trel- from one of which she plucked the petals, saying, 
lised summerhouse, with a handful of daisies, as she did so, the formula so efficacious to young 
folks: ‘‘He loves me, he 
loves me not,” ete. An old 
negro servant, who was work- 
ing near by, and who noticed 
the sadness on the child’s 
face, left his hoe to go over 
and comfort her. He tried 
to wean away her tired fancies 
by telling her stories of the 
old plantation before the war. 
Then he told how he had run 
away North, how her father 
had picked him up on the 
road and brought him to his 
home, how well he had been 
treated; but for all that he 
said: ‘ Miss Mary, I nebber 
bin de same nigger sence.” 

The light fell through the 
interlacing leaves and boughs, 
and marked her delicate pro- 
E file, as though she had laid 
: = : her face against a network of 
A COLONIAL INTERIOR. sunbeams and shadows. 
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She listened with sympathy and pleasure to the 
old man’s recital, but soon turned to her flowers 
again. One daisy was still perfect. She tried 
the formula again, this time in French: ‘Il 
m’aime, un peu, beaucoup, a la folie, pas du 
tout.” ‘Pas du tout,” she repeated, pensively, 
and threw the flowers away. 

The old man returned to his work and the 
child to her reverie, and you couldn’t have told 
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which face was the most haloed, that of the 
maiden bent beneath her first grief, or that of the 
old slave crushed under his last burden. Soon the 
sun slunk down behind the Palisades, and the 
moon was silvering the Sound. And I thought 
of their lives, so different—one typified in the 
descending sun, the other, in the silent stars that 
now began to blossom in the infinite meadows of 
heaven—emblems forever of hope. 


FLORIDA. 


By MapbIson CAWEIN. 


CraB apples make the western belt 

Of hamak one gay holiday of pink, 

And through palmetto depths, on breaths like felt, 
The jasmine odors sink. 


There blows a blur of peach and pearl 
Around the villa by the river’s side ; 

The guava blossoms and the orange trees whirl 
Aroma far and wide. 


‘*He courts her!” sings the mocking bird, 
“He courts her, and she misses 
This word or that she might have heard 
Had he not drawn a sweeter word 
From her sweet lips with kisses. 
He courts her !” 


Chameleons bask bright bodies there, 

Where lemons powder stars above the way ; 
The fragrance holds.its heart out, and the air 
Embalms it in a ray. 


Strange lilies laugh mute mouths of musk 
And stun the zephyr, where the loaded light 
Shines with japonicas. And tusk on tusk 
Magnolias bud in sight. 


The redbird’s song is, ‘‘ Haste, haste, haste ! 
Nor wait till morn to marry !— 
Mayhap you'll find hath gone to waste 
The poppy that the stalk once graced : 
The moments may not tarry, 
So marry!” 


There the veranda, spilled and spun 
With deep bignonia, bulging one full frame 
Of scarlet foam, seems pouring from the sun 


A cataract of flame. 


The oleander hedges soak 

The dusk with sweetness; and the gray moss heaps 
Ghost raiment round the aloe and live oak 

Where the bronze fountain leaps. 


‘+ Oh, love, love, love!” the wood dove cooes, 
‘* Oh, love, love, love forever! 

They who the crimson rose refuse, 

The lily’s whiteness too may lose— 
So choose thou now or never! 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Oh, love, love, love!” 


PASSION FLOWERS. 


By EvizABeETH C, WINTER. 


To FEEL that I was alone in the world was 
nothing new, but I had never realized it so thor- 
oughly, so pathetically, till the morning when 
John came to say “‘Good-by.” When we parted, 
standing with clasped hands and looking for one 
brief second into each other’s eyes, something I 
had never known before thrilled through me— 
something swift and burning, like the touch of 
lightning. As suddenly I felt faint and cold, 
and knew that my face had grown white. 

“‘Good-by, Bessie! I will write to you ; don’t 
forget to answer my letters. Good-by !” 

He was gone, and all the air seemed chill and 
dark. 

“‘The first bell has rung, Miss Cameron ; an’ 
will ye be comin’ home to lunch ? my mother 
says.” 

The child’s voice forced me to rouse myself. 

_f©*No; tell your mother not to-day, and get 
your hat ; I’m ready.” 

. Three weeks later I got my first letter from 
John. It was brief, and I knew it by heart when 
Thad read it through; but I read it each day till 
the next one came. With the second I received 
a little box in which was packed in moss a plant 
which the florist’s call ‘ Passiflora—Constance 
Elliott.” 

It reached me on Good Friday. Easter was 
late that year, and I set the plant in the ground 
without fear of frost. I had never seen the flower, 
and it was sweet to think that John remembered 
how I had once wished to have one in the tiny 
flower bed just beneath my window. 

On Easter morning my heart was glad with 
grateful tuoughts; and I hope no stern Puritan 
will think me wicked that I thanked God because 
John had sent me that dear flower. 

John’s letters were short, and not frequent ; 
but I was satisfied that he wrote at all. I knew 
how busy he was; but I had plenty of time to 
spare, and, as I told him, gayly, I wrote enough 
for two. 

The spring melted into summer ; the “ holi- 
days” had come, and my school closed, not to re- 
open till the 1st of September. It was a hot sea- 
son, and I was tired ; so I arranged to spend my 
holiday in a little farmhouse near Niagara. But 
I had not yet set the day on which I was to start, 
because there was a splendid bud just ready to 
flower on my passion vine. 

““Will you be going to-morrow, Miss Cam- 
eron ?” little Etta asked, as I stood looking at it. 

«Yes, Etta, perhaps; for I think that bud will 


be open by morning. What’s that you have? A 
letter for me ?” 

“Oh, yes; I was forgetting—the postman gave 
it me as I came in the gate.” 

Slowly opening my letter, I moved toward the 
house, and sat down to read it on one of the steps 
that led to the door. It was a short letter, as 
usual, and began abruptly : 


‘*Have I told you about her, Bessie? But no, I have 
not, for I hardly dared tell myself! They say women are 
quick, and maybe you have read my secret between the 
lines, and it won’t be news to you that I have lost my 
heart down here among the mocking birds. Ay, Bessie, I 
have lost my heart to a sweet bird as bewitching as one of 
her own ‘mockers.’ It was gone so hopelessly that I 
hardly dared ask if I might find another in place of it— 
but what matter how I learned the sweet truth? A look, 
a word, and our hearts were beating in time to each other 
forever and forever! We are so happy! .. . Dear little 
friend, you always shared my happiness. and to you first 
of all I send the good news. 


‘Ever your friend and brother, Jacx.” 


How long I sat there staring at the letter I 
don’t know. I didn’t read it over—there was no 
need. Each word was burned into my brain. I 
didn’t faint, but presently I began to tremble, my 
teeth chattered, and I felt cold. I got to my 
room somehow; there I lay down, meaning to 
rise by and by, and go to bed as usual, but I didn’t 
think of it again. To all intense feeling, whether 
of pain or joy, there is no time. It seemed to me 
but a minute when I felt the morning sun shin- 
ing in on my wide-open eyes.’ The first sound 
I heard was the voice of little Etta outside my 
door. 

‘“*May I come in? Oh, you are dressed al- 
ready, Miss Cameron! But what’s the matter ? 
Aren’t you well? My, but your face is white !— 
silvery white, like the leaves of the beautiful 
flower. Oh, but come an’ see it, Miss Cameron! 
It’s bloomed, and there was never anything so 
pretty !” 

Slowly and mechanically I followed the child. 
The passion flower had bloomed ; and truly noth- 
ing could be more beautiful. 

“‘It looks innocent an’ sweet like an angel, 
Miss Cameron. Why do they give it such a name ? 
To be in a passion is to be angry—how could they 
call it an angry flower ?” 

I had been reading a little pamphlet on flori- 
culture the day before, and now I drew it from 
my pocket. 

“‘Tt doesn’t mean anger, Etta. Listen and I 
will explain it to you: ‘ Passiflora—from passio, 
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CRATERS OF MOUNT ETNA DURING THE FE 
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to suffer, and flora, a flower. The name was given 
from the resemblance of the various parts of the 
plant to the instrument used in the Crucifixion. 
The three nails, one for the feet and two for the 
hands, are the stigmas; the five anthers indicate 
the five wounds, and the crown of thorns with 
rays of glory are represented by the corona. The 
wicked hands of the persecutors are shown in the 
finger-shaped leaves, while these long, curling 
tendrils show the scourges which were used by 
the mob of soldiers.’” 
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go out in the morning and stay away all day. I 
would walk for miles, and then sit down under 
the shade of a tree and listen to the roar and 
crash of the water, a liquid babel of sound that 
seemed to my fancy ever trying to hide within its 
thunder the cry of an agonized soul. I couldn’t 
bear it. I ran away from it, but the sound was 
everywhere, for within my heart there was a surg- 
ing, clamorous Niagara of pain. One day a great 
longing came to me to see my passion vine, and to 
lay its one exquisite flower against my lips. That 


‘WITH ONE STRIDE HE WAS BESIDE HER, AND HAD SEIZED HER WRIST.” 


“How wonderful that a flower can show all 
that, Miss Cameron !” 

Etta looked pale and awe-struck ; and while I 
spoke my heart ached with a dull but awful pain. 
I stooped and pressed my lips on the cross that 
was formed in the heart of the flower, and in my 
soul was the wish, ‘‘Dear John, may you be 
blessed forever !” 

In the afternoon I took the train for Niagara 
Falls. I staid away one week. There were mo- 
ments when I feared I was going mad. I used to 
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night I was in my little room, and it was sweet to 
be kissed and welcomed by Etta. There were 
three flowers in bloom. I cut one for the child, 
and one I laid on my wildly pulsing breast ; tears 
rained down on its pearly petals, and then the 
burning ache slowly left my eyes and heart. That 
night I answered John’s letter—a few kind words. 
After that I heard from him at long intervals for 
a time, and by and by not at all. The years went 
by; I had become a fixture in the school where I 
I had taught since I was sixteen; and little Etta_ 
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had grown to womanhood. The passion vine had 
thriven. I cared for it with the devotion of a 
mother for an only child, and I had my reward. 
From June till frosts came it covered my window, 
its glossy green leafage starred with glorious 
flowers. 

One evening Etta Munro came to say that a 
gentleman and a little girl were in the parlor 
waiting to see me. He had given no name, and 
when I looked on his face I did not wonder that 
Etta had failed to recognize him. ‘To my eyes, 
too, he seemed a stranger, but my heart throbbed 
as if it would burst. 

“John!” Ieried. ‘Do I then see you again ? 
Ah, how long it has been! And this is your little 
girl ?” 

She came to me at once, putting a slender, 
satin-smooth hand into mine. 

‘« Elsie,” said her father, ‘‘this lady is my dear 
friend, Miss Cameron. She is named for you, 
Bessie ; but I call her Elsie, because for me there 
can be only one Bessie.” 

“Oh, John! How good of you !—Let me kiss 
you, my darling !’”” And I pressed my lips to the 
lovely rosebud mouth that was raised to my mine. 
Never had I kissed anyone as I then kissed little 
Elsie. All the yearning, hungry love of years 
was pressed into that fervent, tender, passionate 
kiss. 

“*T hope you can love me a little, dear,” I said, 
tremulously. 

“Anyone could love you a little, but I shall 
love you very much.” 

“How old is she ?” I then asked of John. 

‘*Seven years,” he answered. <A look of keen 
pain passed over his face, and I turned away, not 
to see it. He moved away a step or two, and 
bronght me a chair. Elsie brought a little 
‘‘cricket,” as Etta called it, and sat down close 
beside me. John had seated himself at a slight 
distance, and when I glanced at him I saw that 
he had quite mastered his emotion. 

T now saw that Elsie was in mourning. Hither- 
to I had been too much agitated to observe her 
closely. She was exquisitely beautiful, tall for 
her age, with the grace and dignity that accom- 
pany perfect symmetry of form. Her eyes were 
very dark, large and lustrous, with long, black, 
curling lashes and finely curved brows. Her com- 
plexion was dazzling. All this beauty, I thought, 
must have come from her mother—that fair 
Southern ‘ mocking bird”; but the rippling yel- 
low hair that fell halfway to her waist she had 
from her father. She wore a simple frock of 
some soft woolen stuff, black, without even a knot 
of ribbon as ornament. Her hat was of fine black 
straw, trimmed with narrow ribbon. Simplicity 
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itself, and yet she looked a little princess; but 
the black costume, all black, so unsuited to her 
age and her sweet child face, smote me with a 
feeling almost amounting to horror. My eyes 
must have said so as I turned toward John, for 
he answered, bitterly : 

‘Black suits her! She has no mother.” 

“Oh, John,” I said, with a scarcely suppressed 
cry, for his tone was terrible, ‘“‘forgive me! I 
was afraid to ask—you have lost her ?” 

‘© Yes, we have lost her.” 

“* How long ago ?” 

‘Elsie was just three years old.” 

He rose and crossed over to the window. He 
stood looking out for many minutes, and I feared 
to break the silence. His was a sorrow too deep 
for words, and I felt helpless before it. But I 
could not take my gaze from him. His tall figure 
was bowed with grief, his golden hair thinned and 
streaked with gray, his face was heavily lined and 
haggard—his very voice was changed. ‘‘ How he 
has loved her! How he has grieved for her !” I 
thought, and envied her even in her grave. 

Presently he turned from the window, and 
came and sat beside me. 

*“We are old friends, Bessie, and I may ask a 
favor of you. I have come back here to stay, at 
least for the present. Iam to represent this end 
of our road. It is easy work compared with what 
I had when I first went South. I have been work- 
ing hard, too hard; and for Elsie’s sake I must 
not die yet. Besides, I was never a coward, and 
I don’t want to shirk life and its duties. I want 
a governess for Elsie, and I want you to be a—a 
sister to my little girl. You will do this for me, 
Bessie ?” 

“Yes, John.” 

After this we talked of many things, and I 
promised to visit Elsie on the following day. 
When I did so I found that John had become 
a rich man during the years of his absence. His 
house seemed a palace in my simple eyes. A wid- 
owed sister presided over it, and before a week I 
had found a governess for Elsie. 

From the first moment I had loved this child, 
and every day strengthened the bond between us. 
Except during my school hours I almost lived in 
her company, and very soon I only truly lived at 
all when I was with her. 

The return to old scenes soon began to have a 
good effect on John, and more than once Etta 
Munro said that ‘“‘ Mr. Rainforth was looking like 
himself again.” It was true. John began to look 
as in the years gone by; the scars of grief were 
going away, his face was less worn and thin; he 
no longer stooped, and his leonine head showed 
the same proud grace that had so distinguished 
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it, with the same luxuriance of blond hair. In 
seeing this I could not keep from trinmphing a 
little, for I knew that much of it was due to my 
influence. If John never said this to me in 
spoken words, his manner, his eyes, the linger- 
ing clasp of his hand and the tones of his voice 
told it to me in a sweeter and more exquisite lan- 
guage. 

That his mind was in a healthier condition I 
knew, also; and though he never named his dead 
wife, he assented to my suggestion that Elsie 
should wear white during summer, and when the 
-weather grew cold he asked me to select her 
frocks and hats. He approved of everything, 
-and admired the delicate colors so much better 
suited to her age than the funereal black she had 
worn for four years. 

The winter was nearly over—it was the middle 
of March, indeed, and ought to have been spring ; 
-but that severe month had opened with its usual 
blustering fierceness, and there was more illness 
about than had been known during the whole 
season. I had just come in from school, and was 
hastening to go to Elsie, when Etta came in to 
say that ‘‘ Mr. Rainforth was in the parlor, and 
so much disturbed, he wouldn’t even sit down.” 

I was quite ready, and I hastened to him. 

“Come to us, Bessie,” he said. ‘‘ Come at once! 
Elsie is ill, and, I fear, seriously ;” and we started 
even while he spoke. I did not ask what seemed 
to be the trouble—I dared not—and my heart 
beat heavily. I did not return to my little room 
for six weeks. LElsie’s illness soon developed a 
severe type of diphtheria, and my first care was to 
obtain a substitute for my school duties. That 
done, I took my place as nurse in Elsie’s room. 

An illness in which the life of a cherished child 
hangs in the balance day by day, and then hour 
by honr, is too awful to dwell upon in memory 
even after the evil is long past; and though hap- 
pily past, I cannot without a shudder remember 
the suspense and anguish of that time. 

It was hard to leave my darling, against her 
protests and entreaties; but there came a day 
when I felt that I had no choice. John and I 
liad nursed her together, and in those days of an- 
reserve, in those silent watches of the night when 
our two souls had seemed to hang over hers, the 
secret of our hearts had been laid bare. No word 
passed between us, but I saw that he knew how I 
loved him—how I had always loved him !—and 
I trembled, choked, with the joy of knowing that 
now he loved me! 

After that came a change, so gradual, so imper- 
ceptible, and I was so happy, that it was days, 
weeks, even, before I recognized it. The doctor 
had declared Elsie out of danger, and she was 
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rapidly convalescent ; and then I saw that John 
avoided me. If our gaze met for an-instant he 
turned away ; if we were alone-even for a minute 
he was silent, or spoke frivolously on some indif- 
ferent subject. The ordinary politeness of help- 
ing me with a cloak, or putting a shawl about me 
when I went with Elsie for a drive, he ostenta- 
tiously directed a servant to perform for me. I 
felt cut to the heart, and could not disguise it. 
With a thousand promises to come soon again, I 
kissed Elsie good-by, and went away from him. 

If I could have had my own will then I would 
never again have entered John Rainforth’s house ; 
but how could I resist Elsie, whom I loved beyond 
all personal feelings of pride or dignity ? I avoid- 
ed her father, however, and I felt humiliated and 
wretched as I had never yet felt in all my life. 

What had I done? Was I quite mistaken in 
supposing that John had grown to love me? In 
those bitter years when I had suffered in silence I 
had also possessed an unknown joy—the secret 
and mysterious pleasure of a miser who gloats 
upon a treasure whose very existence is unsus- 
pected by the outside world ; and now I had _ be- 
trayed that sacred treasure! The one gaze from 
which I should have shielded it had fallen on it, 
and—despised it! Oh, till now I had never truly 
known the meaning of suffering! John despised 
my love—resented it, even; and I could but de- 
spise myself that in spite of all I yet loved him. 

The summer had come, and Elsie, still a little 
delicate, and with that tendency to rapid growth 
that often comes after illness, looked wan and 
pale. I was anxious about her, but knew not 
what todo. I spoke to her aunt, and probaly 
Mrs. Mason spoke to John, for on the next even- 
ing he came to see me. We were both agitated 
when we stood face to face, but I was certainly 
the calmer of the two. 

“¢ When does school close, Bessie ?” he asked. 

There was never any beating about the bush 
with John. When he had anything to say or to 
do he went at it at once. 

Guessing already what he had come for, I an- 
swered, quietly : 

“On the Ist of July.” 

“And this is the 25th of June—one week. 
Bessie, I have come to ask you to go to the 
mountains or seaside with Elsie—either or both, 
whatever the doctor advises. I have no right to 
ask you anything—I deserve less than nothing at 
your hands ; but I ask it for Elsie rather than for 
myself. You are the only woman I can trust her 
to, for you are woman and angel in one! She 
loves you—loves you as children love their moth- 
ers. Oh, that you were indeed her mother, that 
I might love you, too! For oh! my girl, it you 
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but knew God! What amI saying? For- 
give me—forgive me !” 

He had turned. from me and was gone before I 
could find voice to say one word. I sank into a 
chair, faint and dizzy, trembling from head to 
foot, but deliriously happy. I had never heard 
the language of love, but surely this was it—pas- 
sionate, despairing love, and also respect and es- 
teem. I couldn’t understand ; there must be some 
mystery, some mistake; but of one thing I was 
certain, John did not despise my love for him. 

He had not waited for me to say that I would 
go with Elsie ; but there was no need, he knew 
that I would go. I was to take her first to a 
quiet little spot beside the sea, and later on to the 
White Mountains. In a few days we were to 
start, and one night I had promised to stay with 
Elsie. It was just a child’s whim, but as she 
seemed feverish I humored her, as usual; and 
when she had fallen asleep I was leaving the 
room on tiptoe. John’s room was at the end of 
the hall, near the main stairway, and as I has- 
tened along, intending to go down to the dress- 
ing room, his door opened and he came toward 
me. We met almost at the top of the stairs, and 
there we found ourselves face to face with a 
woman—a slender, attenuated form, shadowy as 
a spirit and white as the newly dead. She stepped 
quickly between us, and John recoiled as if he 
had been shot. A chill passed over me—a cold 
breeze like a breath from polar seas seemed to 
strike us both. ‘Ihe woman’s face looked dead, 
all but her eyes—they glowed like live coals, 
dark, brilliant, softly imploring—and they were 
the eyes of Elsie. 

“* You! How came you here ?” 

It was John’s voice. I hope I shall never again 
hear it sound like that. With one stride he was 
beside her, and had seized her wrist. 
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“No one is to blame,” she gasped. ‘‘ The door 
was open ; I came in just to look at her once— 
you can’t refuse me—I am dying.” 

The voice died away in a suffocating gurgle. 
She pressed her handkerchief quickly to her lips ; 
in a moment it was dyed crimson, and a streak of 
bright red had flowed all down her white muslin 
dress. 

I could not suppress a slight scream, but I 
darted forward and caught her as she swayed to 
and fro. We carried her, John and I, into his 
room, and laid her on the bed; and when the 
doctor came he said death had been instantane- 
ous, and without pain. 

I felt in a nightmare of horror. I asked no 
explanations ; I did not question John even by 
alook. But when we were alone, very early in 
the morning, and standing beside the coffin in 
which she lay, he said : 

‘‘She was my wife, Bessie. When we lost her 
it was not death that took her from me—I could 
have borne that ; but ig 

“Don’t, dear,” I said, interrupting him ; «tell 
me nothing.” 

Standing there and looking down on her white 
face, so wan and thin, so peaceful and so beauti- 
ful, I could not listen to her faults. John spoke 
again, however. 

“‘T only wish to say, Bessie, that I forgive her 
now. The memory of her shall not come be- 
tween us. When she left me I did not love her 
enough to forgive her—and now! Poor lost 
woman, I do not care for her enough to hate her. 
May God pardon her soul! for He alone can be 
both just and merciful.” 

Thad brought all the blossoms of my passion 
vine, laden with dew and perfume, and now I 
laid them on the breast and in the hands of my 
dead rival. 
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By I[enrrerra CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


Tue hands whose touch I know so well, 
The lips my own have often kissed, 

The hearts that hold my own in spell, 
Ah! not with these I keep my tryst. 


They have their hour, I own their sway, 

And crowns they wear like lords and kings, 
But not for them I watch to-day, 

And not their rule my spirit sings. 


Alone to-day I backward go, 
To places where their feet were strange, 
And see the forms they may not know, 
And kiss the lips that may not change. 


With buried hopes of other years, 

The sweet, fair things that life has missed, 
The dreams that faded into tears, 

With these to-day I keep my tryst. 
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CARIBBEAN QUARANTINE. 


By Henry ARTHUR HERBERT OF MUCKROSS. 


Witt the United States finally be forced to 
place under Federal authority the entire regula- 
tion of its seaport quarantine ? The necessity of 
some intelligently conceived and efficiently admin- 
istered system was very positively demonstrated 
during the cholera scare of 1892, the lessons of 
which will not readily be forgotten by the Amer- 
ican people. We may profit by those lessons if we 
will, but in any event we shall be forced to admit 
that the siege of last summer inflicted upon our 
commercial and social interests an injury whose 
severity might have been tempered had other con- 
ditions, which we had it in our power to create, 
prevailed. Now that the entire quarantine ques- 
tion has so recently been discussed as a national 
issue, the following record of personal experience 
is certainly apropos as an indication of the immi- 
nent risk incurred by this country through the in- 
capacity of the quarantine authorities of a neigh- 
boring territory, which for geographical and com- 
mercial reasons is of great importance to us. 

* * * * * * 

We started for the West Indies when the yellow 
flag was yet flying in the port of New York, and 
the State troops were under arms to protect from 


the violence of an excited mainland population 
the passengers who had been landed from ocean 
steamers at the Fire Island lazaretto. Assurance 
had been given us by the steamship company 
that there was either no quarantine in the West 
Indian ports or that any isolated instances would 
certainly be lifted before our arrival. Fortified 
by this statement, we cheerfully boarded the 
steamer at her North River dock, and as she 
made her way down the bay we felt conscious of a 
certain exaltation of spirit at the contrast between 
our own freedom and the detained European ves- 
sels lying at Upper and Lower Quarantine. For 
us there was no embargo, no weary waiting, at the 
close of a long ocean voyage, to ruefully realize, 
on the very threshold of our destination, that we - 
were forbidden to cross it. Such Tantalus tor- 
ments were not our portion ; we were winging our 
flight, free as eagles, to a land whose hospitable 
ports were wide open to receive us—where the 
worries of quarantine were unknown. So we 
fondly argued, very much, we fear, on the prin- 
ciple of that vile old proverb which accuses even 
the best of us of harboring a secret sense of satis- 
faction at the misfortunes of others. Retribution 
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waited, however, on our vainglorious self-gratula- 
tions, for we were indeed en route to the land of 
promise—a promise not to be fulfilled—and where 
we should learn the vanity of putting faith in fu- 
turities. 

Our destination was St. Martin’s, the first of the 
Windward Islands. It is not a point of call for 
the regular steamers, but through the courtesy of 
the company orders had been given to land us 
there. Owing to the difficulties of navigation, 
the captain was averse to making the stop, and he 
passed more than one bad quarter of an hour 
speculating upon the chances of his arriving at 
night. A compromise was effected by our reach- 
ing port at six A.M., and everybody was satisfied. 
We will presently describe how we were at first 
prevented from landing at this island ; but as it 
carries on an American trade and is less known 
than it deserves to be, something about it may 
be of interest. 

St. Martin’s is one of the few West Indian 
islands with a divided nationality, one-half of it 
being under the French flag, the other owing al- 
legiance to Holland. Each section is intensely 
loyal to its mother country ; in the French terri- 
tory French characteristics prevail, while in the 
Dutch part everything of the higher class is sug- 
gestive of Holland, though there is also a large 
English - speaking element. The Dutch and 
French residents are in a minority, but they rep- 
resent the wealth and influence. Philipsburg, 
the chief port on the Dutch side, is built on a 
sand bank, with the sea in front and a salt lake 
in the rear. This salt lake is one of the colony’s 
most valuable possessions, and supplies a large 
percentage of the North American and Canadian 
fish-packing industries. The town consists of two 
long, straggling streets, that nearest the sea con- 
taining the best houses and stores, in the centre 
of which is the landing pier leading directly to 
the Customhouse and Townhall. A stranger is 
quickly struck by the good-natured yet respectful 
joviality of the colored people and by their fine 
physique. In the,absence of any regular hotel a 
well-appointed lodging house affords accommoda- 
tions which for cleanliness and comfort might 
compare with more pretentious hostelries. The 
fare is of surprisingly good quality when it is con- 
sidered that meat killed or fish caught must be 
eaten on the same day. Cooking is done without 
the aid of coal, as wood and charcoal are the only 
fuel available, and the stoves used are little iron 
boxes which permit only the smallest fires. It is 
surprising what culinary results are produced 
from these miniature stoves. If regular hours 
really conduce to worldly wealth the people of St. 
Martin’s should be well to do. Every night a 
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policeman standing at the entrance to the Town- 
hall blows a curfew horn as a signal for the sa- 
loons to close and good citizens to retire, and in- 
fringements of this rule are unknown. Here the 
“side entrance” principle so common in Amer- 
ican cities’ has never been adopted, and all bars. 
are really closed upon Sundays, neither compassion 
being felt nor provision made for the thirsty. 
Whatever be the cause, the colored population, 
who are in the majority, are as a class much 
cleaner of habit and more honestly independent. 
than their brethren of the United States. They 
are at the same time very courteous, and welcomed 
us into their houses with a hospitality which our 
polite curiosity carefully abstained from abusing. 
Evidences of poverty there were, no doubt, but 
also abundant marks of thrift. The fine climate 
saves the St. Martin’s negro much expense in the: 
way of clothing, for he needs but the lightest and 
cheapest kind ; children up to ten years of age 
consider a single short shirt as full-dress costume, 
but to some it is rather a dispensable luxury than 
a necessity. 

Industry is a distinctive virtue of the colored 
people, boys earning ten cents and men from 
twenty-five to forty cents per day, whenever they 
can get it. Their chief occupation is supplied by 
the salt works. Huge piles of salt lie along the 
shore, having been carried there from the lake, 
and as soon as a ship comes in to receive a cargo: 
the loading is accomplished by colored children, 
irrespective of sex. One bright morning we stood 
on the beach to witness the shipping of a cargo. 
A crowd of dusky juveniles had gathered in an-: 
ticipation of a profitable day, and were duly sorted 
out and told off to their tasks under the direction 
of a burly superintendent.. The salt was quickly 
loaded into bags and carried aboard the lighters: 
by the fleet-footed children, who, in numbers of 
from fifty to one hundred, readily shouldéred bags 
quite as large as. themselves and scampered off 
with astonishing agility. Whether their quickness 
of movement was accelerated by fear of the super- 
intendent’s cane is a matter for conjecture, but we- 
are in a position to aftirm that this official was an 
apt disciple of that hero of ballad: poetry, Father 
O’F lynn, who ‘led the lazy ones on with a stick ”; 
and certainly he had, in view of the unclothed 
condition of his victims, decidedly the advantage. 
The weight these immature stevedores are capable 
of carrying upon their heads can be imagined 
from the fact’ that when a bag of salt is to be 
weighed a common practice is to place the bag in 
one scale, its carrier in another, and thus evenly 
tip the beain. 

The women also display marvelous capacity for 
sustaining heavy burdens upon their heads. They 
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can be seen as early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, maidens, young matrons and aged women, 
trooping into town with every variety of farm 
and garden produce borne in this fashion, from a 
bundle of fresh-cut grass for horses to a bottle of 
milk or a bunch of bananas. No matter how tort- 
uous their course, how sharp the corners they 
turn, how energetic their conversation, a perfect 
balance is preserved and a superb carriage of the 
figure. The effect is to produce a poise and gait 
which many ladies of society might reasonably 
envy. 

The salt lake of St. Martin’s, serving to bring 
the island into constant communication with us, is 
surrounded by a ditch fed by all the fresh-water 
springs and tropical showers which descend from 
the neighboring hills. It is here that the laundry 
bah of the district is performed in public view 
amid an incessant chorus of village gossip. The 

place is a veritable women’s conversational ex- 
change. We confess to having felt a little startled 
by the unconventional ideas of these laundresses, 
who frequently pursue their vocation with a su- 
“perb indifference to the Aryan prejudice in favor 
of artificial clothing. Nothing disconcerted, how- 
ever, they greet the passing stranger with some 
good-humored commonplace courtesy. During a 
stroll along the bank of the laundry stream we 
met a colored man accompanied by the smallest 
dog we had ever seen or heard of. It is absolutely 
true that many rats can be found which exceed in 
size this ludicrously diminutive animal. We civ- 
illy inquired what his breed might be, and were 
answered with equal civility : ‘‘ Well, sah, I doan’t 
know what his breed may be ; he is not a sport- 
ing dog, nor is he a hound, but he had a father 
and mother—somefin’ all folks can’t say, sah.” 
The proud possessor of this remarkable dog 
beamed upon us with a broad, calm, complacent 
smile, and we passed on, somewhat crushed in 
spirit. 

Early hours, a necessity of the climate, pre- 
clude much dining out, but we spent a few pleas- 
ant evenings at the houses of some prominent 
merchants, who, like most of their class, reside 
outside the town. 

The soil of St. Martin’s is poor, and the island 
possesses little wealth save its salt, but it is peo- 
pled by a race whose industry and thrift extract 
from its natural resources the fullest measure they 
will yield. Here again is an object lesson for 
our Southerners: the doors and windows of the 
wealthiest houses are left unfastened at night all 
the year round with perfect safety, in the midst 
of a colored population. 

Our steamer had just rounded the point of the 
harbor when the shrill call of the whistle an- 
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nounced to folks ashore that passengers desired 
to land, but it was necessary to repeat the stri- 
dent signal so many times that we had begun to 
despair of ever attracting attention, when, to our 
surprise and relief, a speck appeared upon the 
water, moving toward us from the distant pier. 
Our satisfaction was qualified, however, when the 
boat approached sufficiently near to enable us to 
distinguish the color of the ensign at her bow. 
At first we were incredulous, but all doubt van- 
ished in a few seconds—it was unmistakably the 
fatal yellow flag. In the meantime, innocent of 
any impending difficulty as to landing, we had 
caused our staterooms to be cleared of their bag- 
gage, which was already hoisted upon deck. The 
shore line seemed to recede several miles further 
when the boat, now within hailing distance, ex- 
changed challenges with us. ‘New York” was 
the answer to a demand for our port of clearing, 
to which the white-uniformed Dutch officials im- 
mediately responded that we must await the de- 
cision of the authorities, and the quarantine boat 
then put back to the pier. After nearly an hour 
had elapsed she returned, bringing other officers, 
and an intimation that under no circumstances 
would we be permitted to land. A plague ship 
could not have been regarded with greater terror 
than that we inspired. This was a promising 
commencement to our hopeful wanderings, but 
we had only to make the best of the situation, 
and proceed to the other ports for which we car- 
ried cargo. So far we had seen only the outer 
edge of West Indian official density, and were 
destined to explore its opaque mysteries to our 
cost. As we continued our tour the absence of 
any preconcerted arrangements between the dif- 
ferent groups of islands—the one effective way of 
preventing the importation of disease—became 
more evident, and increased our feeling of aston- 
ishment. 

Considering the contiguity of these islands and 
their consequent inability to be safely independent 
of each other in the face of a threatened invasion 
of cholera, the omission to act conjointly, of which 
their various governments, English, French and 
Dutch, are guilty, is amazing. The condition we 
found prevailing in the West Indies within the 
past few months is liable, as we think this article 
will show, to menace the United States at any 
time when she may be confronted by an epidemic 
similar to that of last year. Our peril is all the 
greater when we remember that this particular 
source of danger is one hitherto unconsidered. 
The writers discovered, in short, that the only 
quarantine regarded as essential was one against 
vessels foreign to the islands as a whole; even 
that was very careless and ineffective, no uniform 
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precautions being deemed necessary to regulate the outer world—a thing very easy under the 
local intercourse. loose system of prevention—and it is conveyed 

Now, we may fairly suppose a very possible from the island where it originated to one of the 
case actually to exist: cholera has crept in from others, by local trading vessels or fishing boats, 
which in the absence of a revenue 
service cannot be prevented from 
landing at remote points. The in- 
troductory germ may have come from 
any quarter of the world, and with- 
out previous warning of its advent ; 
it may multiply silently without 
creating any general scare, and travel- 
ing unnoticed with the current of 
intercommunication, spread all over 
the West Indian Islands, and be 
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transmitted to this country before a full recogni- 
tion of the danger has resulted in the formation 
of a barrier against it. To make the application 
of these remarks still more clear, the reader is as- 
sured that last summer, when a keen realization 
of the absolute necessity for unremitting vigilance 
might, if ever, have been looked for, the writers 
found almost every island they visited pursuing 
independent action. In some the detention at 
quarantine was ten days; in others, twenty-one. 
In one, St. Lucia, there was practically no quar- 
antine. Uniformity, the essence of effectiveness, 
was totally absent, and a ludicrous laxity distin- 
guished all the arrangements. 

Reaching Martinique, we steamed into the har- 
bor of St. Pierre, less sanguine than when we first 
sighted West Indian territory at St. Martin’s, and 
prepared, after our previous experience with 
Dutch officialism, for any vagaries the Frenchmen 


might display. Once more the yellow flag, as a 
government boat cut through the water in our 
direction, indicated forthcoming difficulty. Our 
visitor was the colored harbor master’s assistant, 
who directed our captain to anchor to the right 
of the bay, alongside the other vessels which bore 
the emblem of terror. The anchor had just been 
dropped when a four-oared gig containing men in 
uniform came to interview us. There now ensued 
a magnificent pantomimic display truly charac- 
teristic of the French official, after which the fiat 
went forth that a consignment of two thousand 
packages might be landed in quarantine, but must 
be discharged by the steamer’s crew, instead of by 
the stevedores usually employed in such service. 
All hands fell in, even to the stewards, firemen, 
officers ; and, the cargo discharged, a police boat, 
manned by two very wise-looking and preposter- 
ously pompous darkies, was posted beside us to 
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perform an unremitting tour of sentry go. These 
guardians relaxed their official severity far enough, 
however, to offer to accept drinks from us. This 
small shell, guarding a big steamship, produced a 
highly amusing effect, and under its espionage the 
mail bag was thrown into the harbor master’s 
boat. Some kind of disinfectant was sprinkled 
over the bags, and they were then removed for 
fumigation. We now imagined we had done with 
formalities, but an official suddenly reappeared 
to secure a private package of New York news- 
papers. This time there was no fuss; the bundle 
was handed by the purser to the man in the boat, 
who unfastened it and promptly stowed the papers 
away in his pockets. Surely if there was danger 
in the mails these papers were in equal need of 
disinfection, but nothing of the kind was at- 
tempted ! 

On the following day a barge came alongside 
for three hogsheads of chinaware, and the great- 
est farce of all was performed in connection with 
their discharge. Again the quarantine officers ap- 
peared, this time accompanied by a doctor, and 
the caucus sat in solemn session over the hogs- 
heads. Finally it was agreed that the goods might 
be landed—they were clearly consigned to some 
high official personage, or man with a ‘ pull ”— 
but a difficulty presented itself, as the ‘health 
board ” had come unprovided with any disinfect- 
ants. The Dogberrys were nonplused for the 
moment, but presently appealed to our captain, 
who kindly obliged them with a spare tin of car- 
bolic acid. As though it had contained dynamite, 
the tin was gingerly handled by a colored attaché, 
laboriously opened, and then handed around to 
be smelt by each officer and prononnced sufficiently 
strong to remove all contagion possibly lurking in 
the plates and dishes. Half a gallon was poured 
into each hogshead with infinite precision, and 
the charm was complete—the cholera spectre was 
exorcised, and orders instantly issued to land the 
crates. Prisoners as we practically were, the in- 
tense absurdity of this incident increased our 
longing for freedom to visit the beautiful island 
from whose inviting shores the white statue of 
the Empress Josephine of France, overlooking the 
harbor, seemed to mock desire. 

We left Martinique for Barbadoes, where a gen- 
uine surprise awaited us in the discovery that 
quarantine was lifted. Nothing was required be- 
yonda thorough medical inspection. And thus the 
polyglot arrangements of the various islands were 
finely illustrated. 

We stepped into the shore boat jubilant and ex- 
pectant ; it was our first chance to break the mo- 
notony of shipboard existence, and as the pier 
drew near we felt life was still worth living. 
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But we were too confident of happiness. The 
few hours we spent at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 
shall be ever numbered among the most unpleas- 
ant in our lives. Turn which way we would, we 
were literally besieged by touts and runners of 
every description, at least two-thirds of whom 
were beggars in disguise, simply utilizing this 
bare excuse of occupation to cover their real pur- 
pose, and needing, we honestly believe, nothing 
more than opportunity to exploit themselves as. 
thugs. Fearful nuisance as these persistent ruf- 
fians are, the authorities not only make no effort. 
to stop them, but they actually receive encourage- 
ment from the police, who when appealed to had 
the effrontery to laugh in our faces and recom- 
mend that we expend a few shillings in buying 
off our tormentors. The Barbadians seem to be 
as serenely satisfied with their other institutions 
as they are with their beggars. In the course of 
the day we entered the Parliament House, rather 
a pretty building near the Post Office, and were 
shown all over the interior by an aged colored 
man who acts as a kind of janitor. Nothing was. 
passed over in silence; the old gentleman not 
only showed us everything, but delivered a series. 
of explanatory lectures with an air of sublime 
dignity and importance. When we were about. 
to leave he sent home the following Parthian 
shot: ‘‘Say, sah, have you ever seen such Par- 
liament buildings in Washington or London ?” 
As one of us was an ex-Member of the British 
Commons, and was, moreover, familiar with ev- 
ery parliament house in Europe, the query was. 
quite startling in the simple confidence with which 
it was put, but as none of our party cared to dis- 
turb the old man’s belief in his environment, we 
departed without giving a candid reply to his. 
question. 

From Barbadoes our course was laid for the 
Island of St. Lucia, the general coaling station 
for all large steamers navigating these waters. 
Having refused to go into the quarantine ring, 
it was embargoed by the other islands. Our: 
captain therefore decided to quarantine the place 
in favor of his vessel, and we prepared for a little 
fun on our own account, as the opportunity for 
turning the tables was rather welcome. In any 
event it was necessary to adopt this course to 
avoid forfeiting the letter of pratique we had 
obtained at Barbadoes. The official boats came 
alongside, and were promptly ordered off, but the 
mails, after the usual formula, were delivered to 
the visitors. Notwithstanding that the island 
proclaimed no quarantine, the port officers had 
aboard a fumigator, fashioned after some new de- 
sign strongly resembling a patent incubator, and, 
like the latter, warranted to serve any possible 
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purpose than that for which it was intended. The 
gravest ceremonial was observed in the boat dur- 
ing the reception of the mails ; when they had 
been lowered the fumigator was stealthily opened, 
the mouth of each bag inserted in the box, from 
the under section of which a tray like a grate was 
drawn out and a compound it contained ignited 
by the colored assistant. The magisterial officer 
surveyed these operations with apparently supreme 
satisfaction, while we leaned over the taffrail and 
had more than half an hour’s amusement listen- 
ing to the lecture he delivered on the surpassing 
merits of his fumigator. At length, with the 
adroitness and complacency of a popular magi- 
cian restoring to a member of his audience the 
identical handkerchief he had previously burned 
to a cinder in full view of everybody, the officer 
signaled to open the grate of the box. Alas! it 
was a case of the proverbial recalcitrant Fourth 
of July firecracker that plunges the small boy 
into gloom by reason of its obstinate refusal to 
explode. The compound had become perma- 
nently extinguished —the fumigation was nil / 
But the officer was no pessimist ; he muttered, 
«<Tt will have to do, anyhow,” and made for the 
pier without further ado. 

However sanguine we may have felt, steaming 
away from St. Lucia, of the rese-bestrewn path 
ahead, we had not to wait long for disillusion- 
ment. At Dominica and Guadeloupe we suffered 
from a repetition of the trials of red tape. The 
same annoyances were inflicted on passengers, the 
same hardships on the crew; and the same ad- 
vantages were taken of us by the lazy lightermen, 
who seemed to enjoy our predicament, yet did 
not refuse to risk “infection” by accepting gifts 
of rum and tobacco. They were permitted to do 
this without interference, as the officials saw no 
harm in such a little circumstance as the hand- 
ing of small articles to and from a quarantined 
vessel. Jt was only the cargo and mails they were 
particular about. 

We called at Antigua, the seat of governinent of 
the Windward Islands, ex route to St. Kitts. 
Some lawyers came aboard here who were going 
to attend the Assizes at the latter place, and it 
proved fortunate for us that we had them as pas- 
sengers. But for their presence the steamer 
would either have been refused the privilege of 
landing passengers at St. Kitts altogether, or else 
those disembarking been forced to undergo de- 
tention,in the lazaretto. The watchful anuthori- 
ties, however, would not go the length of refusing 
admittance to law officers of the crown, even if 
they might happen to import the cholera, and as 
discrimination could not be made between pas- 
sengers, we all managed to get ashore. 
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Eighteen days of wandering had been con- 
sumed in a roundabout attempt to land at St. 
Martin’s, our proper destination, but having 
failed in the first instance, we had no recourse 
beyond making the voyage to St. Kitts, and sail- 
ing across in some local craft. As it happened, we 
were obliged to take passage in an open boat and 
endure quite a long trip. Our business trans- 
acted, we returned to St. Kitts by the same means. 
of transit, and remained there for six days. 

The many charms of the Island of St. Christo- 
pher, whose name is abbreviated for utilitarian: 
reasons into the shorter one of St. Kitts, have not. 
lacked appreciative chroniclers in the past. Cer- 
tain economic conditions, however, which came 
under the writer’s notice, deserve attention. Pros- 
perous as the island seems to a casual observer, 
with fine sugar plantations dotted all over the 
shore line near the town of Basseterre, a closer 
investigation revealed the truth that its prosper- 
ity is on the surface only. Many causes combine 
to impede its advancement and keep it really 
poor, and very many readers will be interested 
to learn just what these canses are. The sugar 
farms are now mostly in the hands of agents, the 
owners being absentees. One would not naturally 
look for such a class of landowners in the West 
Indies, but the fact remains that absenteeism ex- 
ists there as well as in Ireland, hitherto supposed 
to possess a monopoly of the evil. St. Kitts es- 
tates are heavily mortgaged at high rates of in- 
terest to the local merchants, who not only force 
the owners to purchase supplies exelusively froin 
them, but also contrive to control the sale of 
the sugar raised on the hypothecated farms. 
Should the owners find a more profitable outside 
market for their produce the mortgagee mer- 
chants and bankers exact a commission of two 
and one-half per cent. on all sales thus effected. 
The rate of interest on the original loan is very 
usurious, but this does not content the lenders, 
who, if a plantation owner refused to hand over 
a royalty in return for their gracious permission 
to sell his goods where he pleased, would speedily 
threaten to foreclose. The existence of these in- 
cumbrances is the prime evil of the islands, for 
if the farms were clear, at the present market.- 
price of sugar and the cheap labor rates, the 
would yield good returns. The writers ascer- 
tained, from most reliable sources, that an estat 
of 600 acres will net the owner £3,000 or £4,000 
annually. St. Kitts is most fertile, Llmuiga, its 
Carib name, signifying the ‘ fertile island ”; the 
creation of artificial conditions by man alone has. 
tended to impoverish it. | 

The comparative poverty of St. Kitts is largely 
traceable to a cause little appreciated outside the 
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West Indies—British con- 
trol. Were the island a 
French colony it is safe 
to predict that it would 
follow the example of all 
those belonging to France, 
and responding to the in- 
fluence of her generous 
policy, take a foremost 
place among them. All 
the French colonies are 
better off than the Eng- 
lish ; their development 
and general welfare re- 
ceive far greater attention 
from home; their taxes 
are less onerous, and their 
sugar trade enriches them 
because it enjoys the pro- 
tection and bounty of the 
mother country. France 
fosters; England dis- 
courages. The writers 
heard loud complaints of 
absurd expenditures by 
the Governor of St. Kitts, 
all of which fall on the 
suffering taxpayer. For 
instance, a steamer was 
recently built for regular 
ferry service between 
Nevis and St. Kitts—a 
distance of a mile and a 
half. The vessel is entire- 
ly too large for the pur- 
pose; her working ex- 
penses are enormous, and 
the patronage wholly in- 
adequate to cover them. 
To make matters worse, 
the inauguration of this 
official ferry has brought 
destitution to a number 
of small boat owners who 
used to carry passengers 
between the islands, and 
who now find their oceu- 
pation gone. Good roads 
and a cable are among the 
few blessings the people of 
St. Kitts owe to the gov- 
ernment. <A rate of two 
dollars and fifty cents per 
word for cable messages, 
however, somewhat quali- 
fies the cable as a popular 
boon. 
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St. Kitts is remarkable as the mother colony of 
English settlers in the West Indies ; and on the ad- 
jacent Island of Nevis, in the picturesque old-fash- 
ioned Church of St. Paul’s, Admiral Lord Nelson, 
then captain of the Boreas, was married to Fran- 
ces Herbert Nisbet. The entry can still be seen 
in the old registry of the church. This romantic 
episode in the life of England’s mighty son need 
not be told over again in detail, but a curiously 
interesting coincidence it is that two great adver- 
saries like Nelson and Napoleon should both have 
sought brides in these quiet West Indian isles, so 
far away from the beaten track of their achieve- 
ments and their glories. 

They have some curious ideas in Basseterre, as 
the following anecdote illustrates: Probably the 
finest church in the West Indies is that of St. 
George’s, which has been repeatedly destroyed by 
fire and rebuilt. When the writers were in St. 
Kitts they visited this edifice, and finding the 
churchyard overrun by an extensive herd of graz- 
ing milch cows and other animals, including pigs, 
thought it worth while to make inquiries as to the 
reason for this peculiar use of a burial ground. 
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Laymen professed virtuous indignation, but when 
we proceeded to interview the rector, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Dodsworth, he appeared to imag- 
ine that the practice was entirely innocuous. It 
was hard to fix the blame for a state of things tol- 
erated by the public and sanctioned by the rector, 
but on our part we felt rather grateful for being 
spared the necessity of steadily consuming Basse- 
terre milk. ‘ 

A pleasanter picture is the exquisite church- 
yard of St. Thomas’s Church, which resembles a 
tropical garden, filled with carefully nurtured and 
tastefully arranged plants and shrubs, luxuriant 
in foliage and brilliant with flowers. It is an 
ideal God’s acre, and owes its condition to the un- 
tiring efforts of its pastor, the Rev. Mr. Thomas. 
The government cemetery is also well kept. They 
were both refreshing contrasts to Archdeacon 
Dodsworth’s free pasture for stray cattle, and 
agreeably softened our farewell impressions, which, 
on the whole, rather seemed to justify us in con- 
cluding that West Indian health laws are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Probably the reader 
has arrived at a similar conclusion. 
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By LEon MEap. 


WITHIN recent years considerable general in- 
terest has been awakened by the comparatively 
new method adopted by some physicians in at- 
tempting to cure diseased conditions by the aid 
of pneumatics. It has been indorsed by no small 
number of physicians and physiologists of great 
eininence, while many perhaps equally distin- 
guished practitioners have either expressed de- 
cided doubts concerning it, or have kept their 
opinions on the subject to themselves. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard has declared it to be a most 
efficient method of restoring circulation in pa- 
ralysis and other abnormal conditions, and that 
it develops nerve force by its power of presenting 
the circulating fluids of oxygen, by which nerve 
cells are propagated and transmitted, to the neu- 
rotic centres. 

Our dependence upon oxygen for aeration is 
imperative. Put a lighted candle under a tum- 
bler, and the flame is extinguished as soon as the 
oxygen is consumed. We are as dependent upon 
oxygen as the candle. And just in proportion to 
our inability to aerate the blood do we die out. 
In one of his lectures Sequard mentions having 
kept un amputated arm alive for forty-eight hours 
by a continuous injection of a cupful of blood, 
oxygenized at each new use of it, thus furnishing 
a fresh supply of nerve force, the real mainspring 
of life. 

This experiment illustrates the fact not only 
that vital blood is wholly dependent on being pre- 
sented to the surface, by which to build up new 
nerve cells, the germs of all growing fibre, but 
that any decrease of nerve force from the normal 
standard must inevitably begin to shut off the 
circulation from some predisposed part, the re- 
mote extremities generally, and, gradually invad- 
ing the vital organs, soon involve us in disease. 
For along the course of every blood vessel, even 
every remote capillary, runs its motive power, 
a nerve, and as the nerve loses strength just so 
far in proportion the blood ceases to circulate— 
hence disease and decay. 

In order to obtain a clear perception of the 
principles upon which pneumatic treatment is 
based it is necessary to understand something 
concerning our relations to the great viewless sea 
in which we exist—the air we breathe. 

The atmosphere presses upon everything around 
us from a height of forty miles above the earth’s 
surface, with a pressure of about fifteen pounds to 
the square inch, constituting a pressure upon our 
bodies of fifteen thousand pounds atmospheric 


weight. It might be termed a great ocean at 
the bottom of which we live. In health we do not 
feel its weight, because with pure blood our bodies 
are also full of air, which in disease is more or 
less shut out, as the blood stagnates and becomes 
loaded with morbid tissue. 

It is difficult to realize this pressure of fifteen 
pounds upon every square inch of the body. In 
health we are even bnoyant under this enormous 
weight. But in disease the normal strength de- 
creases just in the ratio of our inability to bear 
this weight, which shuts out the blood from the 
surface capillaries and prevents aeration. It is 
claimed that by the pneumatic treatment from 
five to seven thousand pounds of atmospheric 
weight are lifted from the oppressed body; in- 
stantly expansion takes place, and free circulation 
is opened to the capillaries. The chest then in- 
creases in size, permitting access to the lungs of 
a double amount of air that reaches into the re- 
motest cells—often long lain dormant and col- 
lapsed. Sometimes the lungs eject hardened bul- 
lets of pus or phlegm, to all appearance, emerging 
from long confinement. In one instance more 
than a cupful of these hard bullets were coughed 
up by a phthisis patient while inclosed in a body 
receiver with only one-third of a vacuum ex- 
hausted around him. The result was salutary 
and grateful, imparting a measure of strength 
upon the instant, and exhilarating the nervous 
system as by an artificial stimulant. If only a 
limb or local part is diseased, as in paralysis, 
rheumatism, or some congested organ, the air may 
be exhausted more than double that which is ad- 
visable when the whole body is included. In this 
case the suction from every clogged pore seems 
incredible, while that part inclosed in the re- 
ceiver is so expanded, and the blood and nerve 
channels so enlarged by the vacuum, that the 
long-obstructed fluids soon find their way to every 
capillary of the diseased part, and in so doing 
cast out volumes of dead, putrid tissue through 
the pores—the little sink drains of the body— 
when both the nerve and the blood seize upon the 
fresh oxygen, and go back purified to the centres 
—the heart and spinal cord—ready for a new 
impulse into the part of the system so long be- 
sieged by decay. 

There is no night or hidden mystery about all 
this, as in many theories of the old schools; for 
the inert tyro can see for himself by a single ap- 
plication of the vacuum toa part. Both the nerve 
and blood admonish one of just what they are do- 
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ing as perceptibly as a griping cathartic heralds 
its inauspicious way. 

Inclose a torpid or congested limb in a receiver 
‘from which is withdrawn about half a vacuum, 
and in a few moments so much dead tissue is 
struggling for outlet through the pores that the 
limb becomes purple, and in some instances as black 
ag though pounded with a club. Soon the nerve 
heralds its arrival at the surface by sharp elec- 
trical pinching, as it grapples with the oxygen at 
every pore, and which it consumes like light under 
the tumbler, for present use and future suste- 
nance. 

Following the nerve comes the loaded blood 
current, to eject its refuse and also to seize upon 
the oxygen—announcing itself to the sense by a 
warm glow, and to the eye by bright streaks of 
red and by perspiration shooting out from the 
pores like little steam jets. 

At this stage of the treatment let the coldest 

winter airin upon the now red engorged limb. 
‘The cold air will feel hot as from a furnace. This 
assures you that the impoverished blood is absorb- 
ing with avidity the fresh oxygen—burning it in 
a twinkling like powder, and eliciting a flush of 
heat upon the surface. A feeling akin to this is 
experienced in the rarefied air of high elevations 
—in some measure upon Mont Blanc, but more 
especially on the altitudes of Mauna Loa, and 
also upon the peerless Chimborazo, climbing 
which, Humboldt, the most sagacious of travelers, 
found the vital nerve fluids come tingling and 
prickling to the surface, battling for egress, as 
though about to gush from every pore. And after 
ascending another half-mile the vital fluid actu- 
ally began to ooze from nose, mouth and ears—an 
imperative injunction from the Omnipotent— 
«*Thus far and no further.” 
_ Years after the discoverers of homeopathy, hear- 
ing this incident related of Humboldt, made suc- 
cessful use of the principle involved, in the treat- 
ment of disease. But even Hahnemann, buried 
in perfecting his discovery, self-exiled and mar- 
tyred by the envious traducers snarling at his 
heels, does not seem to have realized that he was 
making use of another great method of illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘ Similars.” Yet such was the fact. 

In the experience of all mountain travelers and 
successful aeronauts, when a healthy person is 
surrounded by highly rarefied air the pulse will 
largely increase its beat, numerating from 120 to 
130 pulsations. The body thermometer will indi- 
cate from 102° to 103° heat of blood, a degree of 
fever equal to most idiopathic typhoida, while the 
respiration frequently increases to thirty or more, 
indicating a high degree of nervous exhilaration, 
and showing that the blood, failing to find its 
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usual amount of oxygen, hastens around upon its 
return circuit, famishing for more than it is af- 
forded. Such are the conditions made upon a 
strong, healthy person, subsequently ending in 
debility and emaciation. Even the food ceases 
to nutrify as at the sea level, for, taking advan- 
tage of the rarefied air, the oxygen escapes from 
it to some extent and gravitates toward a more 
kindred density of air. In this case a little oxy- 
gen gas now and then is more nourishing than 
food, and by its use aeronants may sustain them- 
selves above the highest flight of the condor, 

On the other hand, the diseased condition, it 
is alleged, presents other results. In a case of 
confirmed pulmonary tuberculosis, a thoroughly 
typical case, where pulse, respiration and venous 
temperature, at the sea level, closely accorded with 
that of several of the party in question when upon 
Mauna Loa, the effect was diametrically opposite, 
and the result recuperative in every condition 
that was amendable. Before starting upon her 
mountain journey the exact symptoms of the 
patient were taken by an American physician who 
accompanied her, and also by a venerable doctor 
of Honolulu. When at the elevation of half a 
mile, by slow, easy stages, amendment of all the 
objective symptoms was perceptible and positive. 
And when at the height of a mile the abnormal 
condition began to subside, approaching normal- 
ity with wonderful rapidity. Little by little and 
day by day she convalesced sufficiently to main- 
tain a normal condition in the more dense atmos- 
phere at the shore. 

These facts demonstrate that the concentric 
power of rarefied air, acting upon the two condi- 
tions of health and disease, has an eccentric effect 
as opposite as light from darkness, and as remote 
from each other as the antipodes. If this hap- 
pens in the applications of common air, adminis- 
tered to remote conditions, how futile is it for 
any school to assume to know the dynamic es- 
sence of a thousand drugs, as daily compounded 
to annihilate disease, when carelessly presented 
by a name derived from self-diagnosis ! 

Humboldt, on the highest elevation man had 
reached, with his pulse 130, temperature of blood 
104° Fahr., and his respiration 32 per minute, 
with the blood starting from the organs of sense, 
would have been simply amazed had his compan- 
ion taken from his pocket a little bottle of oxy- 
gen gas and instantly staid the violent hemor- 
rhage—as amazed as was the Irish doctor of New 
York when a certain professor instantly cured his 
bleeding patient with a little white charcoal. Yet 
such means would have enabled them to attain 
the very apex of Chimborazo. The conditions of 
blood, nerve and respiration of Humboldt upon 
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the mountain are the conditions—judging only 
by the objective symptoms—of many a sick man 
upon the plain. Let them exchange places, and 
who can doubt that the effect would not be bene- 
ficial to both ? In the quick pulse of the old hero 
upon the mountain is exhibited a strong heart 
action, with but feeble resistance at the surface. 
But in the equally quick pulsation of the invalid 
is indicated the desperate action of a weak heart, 
struggling with accelerated impulses to overcome 
the enormous resistance at the surface. 

Is there no school of medicine capable of imi- 
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comprise almost a complete therapia of itself, 
where a patient may sit comfortably in a well- 
lighted receiver and request the air to be rarefied 
to his own exact requirements, lifting from the 
body the lightest pressure, for the purpose of 
gently equalizing and stimulating the circulation, 
as in the case of one living a too sedentary life or 
one overtaxed with brain work, until the extrem- 
ities have become torpid and cold, or perhaps the 
chronic precordial oppression, so common to many 
around us, a prelude to the insidious pulmonary 
troubles entailed upon our climate. Or where 
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tating Nature in her method of combating dis- 
ease ? Yes, there is a school—the youngest of 
them all; and though her manners are the gentlest 
and her methods deal with atom and the mole- 
cule—that evil may not befall where only good is 
sought—yet has she jostled the -old pathologies 
of the day, uatil, fearing for their secundum 
artem, they have arisen in their might until the 
echoes of their rage now reverberate throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

And there is a special practice of pneumatics 
so closely following the methods of Nature as to 


the condition is more serious, withdrawing the 
most ponderous pressure by exhausting half a 
vacuum or more from the cold, numb, torpid or 
paralyzed body, until it once more feels the warm 
life current as it reclaims its own again, simulat- 
ing in the one case the air of the mountains of 
our Middle States, but in the latter case nothing 
less than the rarefication of Mont Blane or 
Chimborazo, or even high Chumularee, whose 
Oriental head pierces the heavens where clouds 
never approach, nearly a mile higher than the 
most daring aeronaut has yet attained. 


““*T WILL COME FOR THE CLOCK, MADAM, AT THREE. 


o” 


GOOD MORNING. 


“ QUEERED.” 


A STAGE 


FIvE minutes before the time for the curtain’s 
rise upon the first performance of Wilmer’s new 
comedy, entitled ‘‘ Newport,” Miss Arden, to 
whom the leading réle was intrusted, appeared 
in the wings, and walked out upon the dimly 
lighted stage. She was accompanied by the 
author himself, and they were discussing a bit of 
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stage ‘‘ business” which was to transpire in the 
course of the forthcoming act. It was a bit of 
business which could be finally decided upon only 
after the scene had been set, hence the rehearsal 
of it so close upon the moment of “ ringing up.” 

It was her extreme conscientiousness, the out- 
growth of a sensitive artistic temperament, that 
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had won Miss Arden her undisputed supremacy 
as a comedienne, even more than her personal 
beauty and natural grace of diction. To her the 
slightest detail held its important place in the 
building up of a part. Her smallest gesture, her 
briefest word, her most subtle intonation, was 
carefully studied, and adopted only after mature 
consideration. 

On this particular occasion, for instance, it was 
the veriest trifle that she desired to put in artistic 
relief—merely the taking up of a bunch of roses 
and arranging them in a vase on the mantel, 
while engaged in conversation with another of 
the dramatis persone. She went through the 
scene two or three times with Wilmer, and so in- 
terested were they that neither of them heeded 
the stage manager’s call to “clear,” followed in- 
stantly by the bell. 

Up rolled the curtain ; a glare of light flooded 
the scene; and Wilmer and the actress stood sud- 
denly facing a brilliant and expectant first-night 
audience, to whom they hadn’t a word to say nor 
an intelligible action to address. 

~The situation was a trying one; yet Wilmer 
grasped it promptly. He had not been ten years 
a newspaper man for nothing. In this supreme 
moment, when the fate of his play, and his own 
reputation, hung in the balance, he could not af- 
ford to lose his head, even for a second. ‘The 
thing to do was to get himself and the lady off 
the stage in a consistent manner, after having 
first accounted for their presence there. Miss 
Arden stood in an easy position before the mantel 
mirror, while Wilmer, in ordinary street costume, 
occupied the centre of the stage. Saluting the 
actress with a profoundly respectful bow, he pro- 
nounced with oracular gravity the following words: 

“<T will come for the clock, madam, at three. 
Good morning.” 

Whereupon Miss Arden, readily taking the cue, 
dismissed him with a gesture. He made a delib- 
erate, natural exit, she dropped into her réle, and 
the play went on as if nothing had happened. 

Of course that opening incident, that first line, 
appeared trivial and meaningless; and yet, there 
was something about it that piqued curiosity. It 
was like real life, that abrupt commencement of 
the action in the midst of everyday common- 
places. Given the simple anticipation of the 
jeweler’s return at three o'clock, and, lo! an end- 
less train of romantic possibilities and hypothet- 
ical situations. In short, the line improvised by 
Wilmer for the sole purpose of decently covering 
his exit not only succeeded in that, but actually 
caught the fancy of the audience. 

So eager was the attention paid to the develop- 
ment of the piece that not a syllable spoken on 
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the stage was lost. The first act went with un- 
flagging zest from beginning to end, and Miss 
Arden was called before the curtain with loud ac- 
claim. Wilmer sent her up a handsome “ floral 
tribute” over the footlights, and then made his 
escape. 

Perhaps he felt that success was already as- 
sured ; perhaps he dreaded a reversal of the pub- 
lic’s favorable verdict as the play went on; or 
possibly he preferred to prolong the delicious 


suspense until morning, and then have all the 


papers brought in to him with the coffee, on a 
divan of the Turkish bath. At any rate, at half- 
past nine he had disappeared from the theatre as 
effectually as the mysterious jeweler who had 
promised to ‘‘come for the clock at three.” 

It was just as well for his peace of mind that 
night that he did not meet his journalistic con- 
Sfréres between the acts, and listen to their dis- 
cussion of his play. As it was, his ears must have 
burned. 

During the very first entr’acte the critics in 
the lobby and the steady-going first-nighters in 
the adjoining wine room ventured wild and vari- 
ous speculations as to the dénowement. Some 
predicted a conventional triumph of virtue, while 
others thought they could detect the influence of 
Ibsen, and prepared for a climax of startling re- 
alism. 

“You are all wrong,” broke in the veteran 
dramatic critic of the Moon. “It is likely enough 
that the thing may end up in virtue and happi- 
ness, according to the good old formula. But 
that needn’t trouble us. What is certain is, that 
there are surprises in store.” 

“« Surprises ?”’ echoed the chorus. 

“Yes, surprises—regular legitimate dramatic 
surprises, I mean, such as bring down the O!ym- 
pian thunders of the gallery, and send electric 
currents through the orchestra chairs. Did you 
notice that unobtrusive individual in the opening 
scene, who made one brief remark about a clock 
he was to come for, and then dropped ont cf 
sight ?” 

““Did he say he would come for the clock ?” 
inquired a Venezuelan war correspondent of the 
Herald, who had been casually assigned to the 
music and drama. ‘‘I understood him merely 
to say that he would attend to it. There was no 
clock in sight, anyway.” 

“«T remember his precise words,” declared an- 
other space writer. ‘‘ He said, ‘I will come for 
the clock, madam, at three. Good morning.’” 

‘‘That’s right,” asserted the veteran critic who 
had first spoken. ‘And in the employment of 
that detail, in the opening of the piece with that ° 
line, I give Wilmer credit for a stroke of genius.” 
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‘‘ Where does the genius come in ?” 

‘«Don’t you know that on the stage everything 
must have its object or purpose in the furtherance 
of the motive and action? For instance, if a 
character comes on in shooting costume, and sets 
his gun down in a corner, and leaves it there, you 
may be certain that that gun is going to play an 
important part in the action before the curtain 
falls. Things only seem to happen, in a drama; 
in reality, they are all premeditated. Now, in 
this piece, it isn’t to be supposed for » moment 
that the jeweler simply dropped in by accident ; 
nor would the author have dragged in the clock 
solely to give him something to say.” 

“« That’s so.” 

“ Evidently. Do you want my opinion ? Well, 
then, that jeweler carries the key to the whole 
action of the piece. ‘There is little sign of it as 
yet, I admit; but that is just where the author’s 
ingenuity shows itself. His plan is to dissimulate 
this seemingly petty detail, until it has been tem- 
porarily forgotten by the audience, and then to 
use it with sudden and telling force in cutting 
the Gordian knot of some complex situation. ‘I 
tell you, the mainspring of the piece is in that 
clock. ‘At three.’ Don’t forget the hour, and 
see what happens then.” 

The second act was as successful as the first 
had been in holding the attention of the house, 
and Miss Arden’s great scene was enthusiastically 
applauded. Nevertheless, there was a general 
elevation of eyebrows, a sort of impalpable dem- 
onstration of impatience, when one of the per- 
sonages in the comedy incidentally pulled out his 
watch and remarked that it was half-past eight. 
The people were looking out for the return of the 
jeweler, but there was no sign of his coming. 

“<Tt will be for the third act,” said the veteran. 
“Wilmer did well to reserve it for the critical 
moment.” 

But the third act ran its course, the climax of 
the piece was past, and still no allusion to either 
clock or clockmaker. 

“Evidently the author intends a coup de thé- 
dtre in the last act,” remarked the old man of 
the Moon. ‘That is a favorite device of Sar- 
dou’s, and it seldom fails. The greater part of 
the audience have forgotten all about the clock 
by this time, and are consequently ripe for the 
surprise. Mark the effect, when the clock is 
brought in # 

Here the curtain rose on the fourth and final 
act. But the temper of the house had perceptibly 
changed. An almost painful uneasiness made 
itself felt from the outset of the scene. People 
would look at one another blankly, and exchange 
surmises. 
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‘‘ Evidently we are not in it. I can’t see any 
possible opportunity for the jeweler now.” 

‘*The jeweler? What jeweler ?” 

““Why, the fellow discovered in the first act, 
who was to come back for the clock at three. 
In some way or other, the action is to hinge on 
that episode.” : 

““You think so ?” 

“‘That is my opinion, and the same impression 
seemed to prevail amongst the experts whom I 
just heard discussing the matter in the wine room. 
The press critics evidently expected something 
startling to happen, though they were puzzled to 
gay what.” 

The audience, meanwhile, grew colder and colder, 
until it was almost hostile. The actors lost heart. 
Even Miss Arden’s gayety ceased to be infectious ; 
and when the ushers in the back undertook to 
start a bit of timely applause they were suppressed 
by an emphatic sh—sh—sh! The gloom deep- 
ened as the end approached, and the last hope of 
the perfidious clock man’s return had to be aban- 
doned. Murmurs arose on all sides. People be- 
gan sullenly putting on their wraps, and the 
theatre was half empty before the tag was spoken. 
Despite the brilliant promise of the early part of 
the evening, the curtain fell upon what looked 
very like a failure—or a ‘‘ frost,” as the profes- 
sional ones said. 

The diurnal critics, who felt that the author 
had been trifling with them, and whose disposi- 
tion toward the piece was not softened by the fact 
that they had been compelled to sit it out to the 
very end, unanimously slated it in the morning 
papers. The man of the Moon was particularly 
severe. Tle said that ‘‘ Newport” demonstrated 
anew the futility of a mere literary man’s invad- 
ing the occult precincts of the drama. The only 
opportunity in the piece for something reaily 
strong and interesting—namely, the incident of 
the clock—had been quite neglected by the author, 
who would have done better to have left out al- 
together an element which he was incapable of 
developing. 

Of course it was left out on the second night, 
but the critics did not come to see “‘ Newport ” 
again. In any case, their judgment had been 
rendered, and that settled it—so far as they were 
concerned, Wilmer sensibly refrained from mak- 
ing any explanation, but trusted in the eventual 
success of his play upon its merits. Business did 
pick up, in fact, during the remainder of the 
week that it was kept on in New York. Then it 
was transferred, with the entire original cast (al- 
ways excepting Wilmer in his réle of the mysteri- 
ous jeweler), to Chicago, where it scored a pal- 
pable hit at the first performance. Miss Arden 
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was so much admired in it that a local sculptor 
sought permission to use her figure as a model 
for one of the symbolical statues of the World’s 
Fair. 

Later, ‘‘Newport” secured a return date in 
New York; and some of the papers, in duly 
chronicling its unqualified success, commented 
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upon the marked improvements which the au- 
thor, profiting by the criticisms upon its original 
production, had made in revising the piece. ‘To 
this day it is cited as a notable example of a play 
which unaccountably achieved popular success in 
the face of a critical verdict unanimously unfa- 
vorable. 


MOUNT ETNA. 


WHEN [ had climbed Vesuvius, peered into its 
murky mouth, come as near to being suffocated 
as discretion allows, been grazed on the left shoul- 
der by one of the red-hot cinders courteously cast 
forth by the demons within the crater, and had 
all but stepped plump into a ditch of red-hot lava 
which (for two dollars over and above his fee) my 
guide had (he said, at the risk of his life) led me 
to see, then my thoughts turned toward Etna in 
the south. Alexander craved for more worlds to 
conquer. We in these days run hard after sensa- 
tions. As sensations are reckoned, I suppose act- 
ive volcanoes may still take fair rank. 

It is as easy as going to bed to journey from 
Vesuvius to the vicinity of Etna. ‘Three or four 
evenings every week a steamer voyages from 
Naples, and arrives at Messina the next morning. 
Thence, in three or four hours, you arrive by 
train at Catania, and your first step in a northerly 
direction from the railway station or your hotel is 
the beginning of the ascent. 

At the moment you may see nothing of Etna. 
Indeed, in winter and spring the chances are that 
it will be invisible. But faith and the assurances 
of your Sicilian friends will convince you that be- 
hind yonder vast, unpleasant-looking, cone-shaped 
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cloud, from the base of which you see green lands, 
woods and white houses sprawling forth like the 
treasures of a conjurer’s sack, the mountain upon 
which Epimenides committed suicide towers away 
toward the empyrean. There is something won- 
drously impressive about Etna under such con- 
ditions. Your fancy exaggerates its difficulties ; 
and your friends, unless they are members of the 
Italian Alpine Club, exaggerate the difficulties 
conceived by your imagination. The old terrify- 
ing legends are redecanted for your profit. And 
under their influence, perhaps, you go to bed and 
dream of a death of horror upon the mountain 
top, or of a descent with bleeding and bloated 
face, like that of Humboldt after his exploits on 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 

In the colder months Etna may thus _ be 
shrouded from the lower world for a week or a 
fortnight in succession. Even the oldest inhab- 
itant cannot then tell for certain what is happen- 
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ing behind the cloud. The thunder and light- 
ning which at such a time almost daily entertain 
the Sicilians of the neighborhood are not pecul- 
iarly significant. The snow will be piling itself 
up by feet or yards. Perhaps lava will be flowing 
here and there from an old or a new outlet. The 
Casa Inglese (the house of refuge near the sum- 
mit) will be deep buried. And, without pause, 
indifferent to all things, the huge crater will be 
roaring and fuming above the clouds, ever de- 
stroying and reshaping its fearsome boundaries. 
The oldest inhabitant, being weak in the legs, 
will think it his bounden duty to warn you against 
an attempt to climb the mountain in winter. Nor 
is he singular in this. Looking over the record of 
visitors in the little inn at Nicolosi (the Zermatt 
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of Sicily), ten miles above Catania, I find, so far 
back as 1853, the like counsel from a party of 
Englishmen who had twice failed to get to the 
summit in January of that year: ‘“‘The above- 
mentioned gentlemen strongly advise travelers not 
to attempt the ascent of the mountain in winter, 
as it is almost impossible.” 

Further, a Frenchman, in July, 1854, writes as 
follows: ‘‘'The ascent of Etna is one of the most 
difficult and most fatiguing conceivable, and we” 
(he must have been an editor) ‘think it our duty 
to warn every traveler who proposes to visit the 
crater to make a serious estimate of his strength 
before he sets forth.” . 

If these combined counsels are not enough to 
alarm the simple-natured, I do not know what 1s. 


ERUPTION OF ETNA, VIEWED FROM THE GREEK THEATRE AT FAVONIA. 
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But really the Frenchman ought to have been 
ashamed of himself, or he must have been very 
frail in the back. 

We left Naples by the Prince Otto, an indiffer- 
ent little steamboat, with a screw that worked us 
like a nutmeg grater. It was sirocco weather 
and mid May. The lava on the flanks of Vesu- 
vius was of the color of damson juice; the vege- 
tation amid the lava glowed with greenness ; and 
the white houses at the waterside were whiter than 
ever under the dull sky. The sirocco is certainly 
an infliction ; but it dyes Naples and the mount- 
ain with the most entrancing shades of color. 
You may be in a state of furious bad temper, or 
with a racking headache, but you can hardly help 
muttering that the effect is divine. 

The dawn of the following day found us be- 
tween those little classical bugbears, Scylla and 
Charybdis. I wonder what the ancients would 
have thought of the race of water between Stré- 
moe and Osteroe of the Faroes! The stream 
there is a good deal stronger than this in the 
Sicilian channel. Moreover, it has less passage 
room. But poor old Homer would have been at 
his wits’ end to rise to the occasion. He ex- 
hausted himself in the Straits of Messina over the 
production of this kind of thing: 


‘Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, 
Charybdis on the left the flood devours. 
Thrice swallow'’d in her womb subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell; and thrice she spouts away 
From her black bellowing gulfs disgorged on high 
Waves after waves, that dash against the sky.” 


With us, however, Scylla was on the left, and 
very pretty is the little Calabrian town of Scylla 
which perches on the headland attached to the 
fateful rock. The Prince Otto did not deign to 
go out of her course to avoid the perils that men- 
aced her. Even Brydone, who in 1770 voyaged 
hither in the Charming Molly, and wrote of Sicily 
as if it were a land unknown to Englishmen, 
could not find it in him to grow magniloquent 
upon the subject. He thought the locality had 
degenerated since the time of the ‘‘ Odyssey.” A 
redskin of the Fraser River would run between 
Scylla and Charybdis with his eyes shut, and 
light his pipe, without trepidation, midway in the 
stream. 

Messina, I am thankful to say, does not de- 
mand to be described. It is a place of marine 
smells and much traffic. The former are, how- 
ever, mitigated by the breezes that blow up and 
down the channel, or obliquely over it. ‘There 
had been a catch of swordfish off the coast the 
evening before. ‘The fish market was adorned 
with their large carcasses, swords and all, fast 
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being shorn away into cutlets. If only a shoal of 
tunny could have had a peep at the scene, they 
would surely have laughed to behold the figure 
thus presented by their terror-inspiring comrades 
of the sea. 

South of Messina, on the way to Etna, one 
looks to the right up valley after valley of a gran- 
deur that makes one catch one’s breath. Crag 
upon crag to the clouds! <A castle in ruins here 
and there upon a pinnacle that seems quite out 
of human reach! Verdure everywhere ; the green 
of young vines and the grain below; of mountain 
oaks above ; white stony river beds broadening to- 
ward the sea, with sparkling threads of water in 
them! The level land ablaze with the brilliant 
pink and scarlet of geraniums grewn to trees! 
Square mile upon mile of orchards of orange and 
lemon trees, sweet with blossom! And the quiet 
blue sea rippling upon the yellow sand ! 

It was afternoon when I arrived at Catania, 
and straightway set off for Etna. I had talked 
with a German doctor in the train, and half won 
him to join me in the ascent. He said “ Yes,” 
and for an hour held to his word. But when Ca- 
tania was nigh, and he saw the utter blackness of 
the distant heavens, he cried off, and went in 
search of dinner. He said that perhaps anon the 
mood might recur to him, and urge him toward 
Nicolosi ere nightfall. But such vacillation is 
not to my taste, and I parted from him in the 
station as if for eternity. A doctor who coquets 
with a mountain would stop in the midst of an 
amputation and say: ‘I think, after all, you 
may get on very well with your diseased limb, my 
dear patient.” 

Catania has been destroyed, wholly or in part, 
I know not how many times. The present city is 
built upon a foundation of lava dozens of feet 
thick, mingled with which are the remains of its 
predecessors, each in their particular strata, or 
welded into a curious kind of concrete. Thus, 
a Catanian might bore under his house in quest 
of his ancestors two hundred years ago, or two 
thousand. And yet the inhabitants of to-day are 
not afraid. Neither Etna nor the record of past 
earthquakes has prevented them from raising a 
city of massy stone buildings that would not 
have discredited Florence in the days when her 
nobles built fortresses for palaces. Catania has 
nearly 90,000 inhabitants, and without much 
effort one may prophesy that the next great 
seismic disturbance in Sicily will slay half of 
them. But what is that to political economy ? 
If land is dear in the suburbs, the city must 
compress instead of dispersing itself with due 
regard for the security of human life. And so 
we have its sledge-hammer “ palazzi” of several 
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stories high, with space for several families upon 
each story. A single coping stone from one of 
these ‘‘ palazzi” would suffice to wreck the nest 
of an entire family. And an earthquake of av- 
erage mischievousness will crush or stifle to death 
every inmate in every “ palazzo.” 

Yet, though the Catanians seem so lamentably 
reckless, it is impossible not to admire their city. 
The long Etna Street in its midst is thoroughly 
impressive. It runs due north, straight as a pine 
trunk, until it seems thin as a hair. And it 
enfilades to perfection the huge body of Etna, 
which, thirty miles distant, looks like an irreg- 
ular natural wall of the city, bisected by a chim- 
ney. One could fancy that the street was built 
for the volcano’s convenience, so that its lava 
on the southern side might drain thence at its 
ease into the sea. But it is hardly wide enough 
to serve such a purpose in reality. The stream 
of 1669, which mounted the southwest walls of 
the city, and ran far into the sea (constructing 
gratis the present harbor), was four miles wide 
in places. It seemed likely to expunge the Ca- 
tania of that day. But the people flourished the 
veil of St. Agatha before it ere it approached the 
walls, and. the consequence was a bifurcation 
which saved them. 

It was toward Nicolosi, the site of this worst 
of Etna’s modern eruptions, that I trudged up 
the long Strada Etnea, knapsack upon shoul- 
der. Little enough of the mountain was visi- 
ble. An occasional bellow of thunder echoed 
from its cloud down to the plain. And for five 
or ten minutes only the gloom round about its 
head broke to show an apparition of black crags 
and snow fields that seemed to have no connec- 
tion with our earth. The prospect for the mor- 
row was far from 
cheering. On the 
way I took the re- 
freshment of a 
coffee ice in a shop 
of the city, and 
there learned that 
for a week there 
had been wild do- 
ings on the mount- 
ain. There was 
talk of nothing but 
constant thunder- 
storms and snow 
beyond Nicolosi. 
The market price 
of fresh snow in 
Catania—with the 
thermometer at 85° 
—was but three 
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cents the kilo. Verily, the German doctor seemed 
to have abundant reason upon his side. 

Nothing interested me more in the course of 
this ten-mile walk than the carts of the peas- 
antry. They are the gayest of creations. And 
not content to adorn them with a border of fret- 
work that would have graced his parlor, the Sicil- 
jan agriculturist paints romances and scriptural 
episodes upon their panels. The designs are a 
little rough, but so bold! One is transported 
at a glance to the realms of chivalry sung with 
such heartiness by Ariosto. The cart may be 
condemned to carry pig wash or something 
equally base ; but, externally, it breathes of a gal- 
lant youth with a mandolin, sighing, with in- 
strument and eye, toward a maiden at a turret 
window. Ina fragmentary mode, I should think 
I saw depicted on one panel or another all the | 
wondrous adventures of Rinaldo and Angelica. 
The Chevalier d’Anglante was there, transfixing 
six of his armored foes upon his trusty lance, ‘‘as 
if they were figures of paste.” And innumerable 
other knights were to be seen riding at full speed, 
I know not where, each with a long-haired damsel 
tight clasped in his arms, or hung across his pom- 
mel like a regimental cloak. 

But, since I am upon the subject of long hair, 
let me give a measure of fame to an old woman 
whom I met on the way in Mascalucia. Even as 
the Catanian carts were more remarkable than 
the balmy air and luxuriance of the happy fertile 
land they traversed, so the dame outdid the carts. 
She was about sixty, hooded, and in a blue gown ; 
and she carried a hoar beard upon her chin that 
I could have grasped in both my fists, and yet 
failed to cover. I never saw a woman so liber- 
ally endowed. Had it not been an indelicate 
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thing to do, I would certainly have stopped and 
asked her as to her habits, diet and antecedents. 
But I detest the modern custom of interviewing, 
and so I passed her by unwinkingly. The Em- 
peror Julian, who wrote against beards in gen- 
eral, would have made a fine paragraph out of 
this old creature. Yet she bore herself loftily, as 
if she were quite unconscious that Nature had 
played her a sad trick. 
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called. The blush of ferruginous crimson on its 
summit explains its name, though in truth it is, 
on the whole, more black than red, and when the 
vines which cover it are in leaf, green, rather than 
red or black. Monte Rosso is only about 750 feet 
higher than Nicolosi, but its dimpled head was in 
the clouds when I approached the village. In- 
deed, the portents were all as bad as could be. 
There was a drizzle of rain, a pitchiness upon 
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Soon after I had passed this androgynous en- 
tity Nicolosi came into view. It is a village of 
hardly 2,000 inhabitants, and stands some 2,300 
feet above the sea. Close to the west of it is the 
double-peaked crater of Monte Rosso, or the Red 
Mountain, which swelled up like a blister in 1669, 
and poured a torrent of lava down upon Catania. 
It is one of the prettiest of the ‘ figli” of Etna— 
so the scores of the like volcanic boils which be- 
set the long slopes of the great mountain are 


Etna, and a continuous rumble of thunder. But 
I never saw a lava bed look more imposing than 
the inky stream by the village in the atmospheric 
gloom. Its blackness was quite appalling. This 
torrent broke forth so lately as 1885, and, in the 
expressive words of a native, ‘‘ made all Nicolosi 
weep.” The lava of 1669, below the village, had, 
however, already put on its first verdure. Bushes 
of ‘‘ genista,” or mountain broom, were thick 
upon it, in the full strength of blossom. This 
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Llaze of bright yellow upon the jetty black and 
gray, under a dull sky, was very piquant; and 
the perfume, with that of the honeysuckle, which 
wove from bush to bush, clung with a cloying 
sweetness to the humid air. A restrained twitter- 
ing of birds from this plantation of Nature’s set- 
ting was the only sound that strove against Etna’s 
growls over the scene of desolation. ’ 

Let not the traveler look to find in Nicolosi a 
stately hotel of the Swiss type, with electric bells, 
‘polyglot waiters, and music in the evening. Some 
day there will no doubt be such, but the day has 
not yet come. An earnest-faced small man came 
toward me on the skirts of the village, welcomed 
me genially with both his hands, and, with in- 
stinctive prescience, consoled me by making light 
of the mountain’s humor, while he led me toward 
his inn. This was a single-story white house by 
a church in scaffolding ; and hung against its 
southern wall, to catch the pilgrim’s eye, it bore 
an excruciating 
picture of Etna, 
and mountain- 


ecrs nearly as 
large as thie 
mountain. <A 


legend upon the 
signboard told 
how his was the 
only legitimate 
Ktna hotel in 
Nicolosi, and 
that it was under 
the egis of the 
Italian Alpine 
Club. But I 
would not be <- 
thought to decry 


zagaglia, the land- 
lord, is an authority 
on all things Et- 
nean. For genera- 
tions the Mazzagag- 
lia family have been 
guides in Nicolosi. 
It was, for example, 
a Mazzagaglia who, 
near a hundred years 
ago, accompanied 
the Abbé Spallan- 
zani in his ascent. 
The present land- 
lord for thirty years 
went up and down 
the mountain, and 
he has but one chief 
regret—that his wife has not borne him a small 
Mazzagaglia to pass on the family tradition. He 
is a man of kindly heart and locally omniscient. 
Proud indeed is he of the two well-kept volumes 
containing the names and lucubrations of visitors 
to Nicolosi during the last three-quarters of a 
century, and lively is the reading in the books. 
But he does not understand English, or he would 
have been less eager to point at hazard to a recent 
page, upon which, with coarse untruthfulness, the 
following judgment appeared: ‘‘The master of 
this inn is a thief.” 
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Briefly, clean sheets, a dry bed, excellent wine 

from Monte Rosso and early fruit are the char- 
acteristics of the Locanda Etna in Nicolosi. When 
Brydone traveled in Sicily the authorities at Mes- 
sina gave him half a dozen bandits to act as guides. 
These worthy fellows threatened with instant 
death the Sicilian landlord who overcharged the 
tourists, so that it was possible for eleven men 
and ten horses to dine heartily for three dollars. 
If Mazzagaglia of the Locanda Etna is not quite 
as moderate in his charges as the brigands would 
have had him be, his impositions are by no means 
gross enough to justify his assassination. 

We arranged the preliminaries of the expedi- 
tion while I dined. The guide in chief of the 
district (a very civil gentleman) gave me no rose- 
colored auguries. We drank our wine with the 
thunder louder than ever about the village, and 
the bluish lightning flashing fast upon our win- 
dows. But the rain had stopped, which was 
much. And so the landlord and his wife went 
forth and killed a fowl, of the “ thin, thought- 
ful, canting ” kind, cooked beefsteaks, made 
soup, twisted pinches of salt, and put old wine 
in new bottles in preparation for the dawn. 

In fact, however, we had to start long before 
the dawn. Mazzagaglia called me at the very pain- 
ful hour of three, and by the trampling outside 
I knew, ere I left my bed, that the mules were at 
the door. In the night a change had come over 
the sky. The thunderclouds had disappeared, 
and the heavens were dazzling with stars. With 
profound enthusiasm Mazzagaglia must needs 
drag me out into the chilly air in my shirt 
sleeves, and there and then pilot me to a point 
whence Etna could be seen afar. It was as win- 
some a spectacle as I ever looked upon. The 
broad pale slopes soaring from our level, the in- 
tense white of the snow in the high cleared air, 
and the long puff of ashen smoke at the summit, 
drifting toward the stars! A bright half-moon 
hung over Monte Rosso, to illuminate our steps. 
All was verv quiet. Even the most presumptu- 
ous of the Nicolosi cocks did not venture yet to 
proclaim the morn. 

There is an agreeable sense of mystery about 
a ride by moonlight, especially if the moon be but 
half a moon. One’s surroundings are then like 
the mere shapes of things. They affect none of 
the properties of substances. If you put out 
your hand to touch them, it is almost a surprise 
to feel resistance. You cannot say whither you 
are going, for the ground is transfigured by the 
prevalent gleam of witchery. It is like a sea 
flecked with phantasmal islets. The very mount- 
ain cones on either hand are not real; they will 
of a surety vanish with the stars. And there 
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is no small fear that Etna itself, its snow, its 
steam, its hidden fires and all, will fade into 
barren nothingness with the crowing of the cock. 
So it seemed to me while we were meandering up 
the still streets. of Nicolosi, and when we had 
begun to plow through the deep black sand at 
the base of Monte Rosso. It was a hard opening 
of the day for the hapless animals, and they at 
any rate had no chance of being beguiled by the 
spectral unreality of the world. But the Etna 
mules are large, sturdy fellows, and thus early in 
the morn I for one had no thought of compas’ 
sion to offer them. We stumbled along through 
the night, cloaked to the chin, breathing the 
pure moist air, and now and again gaping like 
crocodiles. Conversation at such an hour is an 
impossible thing. We awaited the first glimmer 
of the dawn to put us on a footing of thorough - 
communicability. 

We were in the greenest of young woods, in 
their spring panoply, and had been afoot an hour 
or more, when the day began to break upon us. 
Not a single marplot cloud was to be seen. We 
had but just crossed the black ruin of 1885, be- 
neath which lay vineyards and pastures of Nicolosi 
worth half a million dollars. The stream had di- 
vided above the village, which it embraced like a 
forked stick. Small marvel that the villagers did 
not stay to witness the havoc that was wrought 
upon their land. When report reached them of 
the hourly advance of the fire they began to go. 
Sleep was not to be thought of. And when the 
fluid was within gunshot of the houses they for- 
sook their homes. A few old men and some sol- 
diers were alone left in the place. By and by the 
others returned. There was much natural wail- 
ing over the great loss of land ; but they have al- 
ready scratched a respectable highway across their 
rugged quarry, and confidence has sprung anew 
in their hearts. This devastating behemoth of 
1885 is not yet dead, however. Even in the 
moonshine we saw the dense smoke rise from it 
where we trod and elsewhere ; and a few hours 
later we passed near to the crater (Monte Gemel- 
laro) whence it had issued, and marked the vapor 
eddying out of its black mouth. It is not easy to 
determine when the lava of a flow has become 
thoroughly congealed. Much depends on the 
composition of the lava, much also on the pro- 
fundity of the stream. The surface soon hard- 
ens, so that it is possible, with brisk feet, to walk 
across it while yet it is in motion. But under- 
neath it retains its heat, and even its red glow, 
for months and years after its emission. Dolo- 
mieu, indeed, declared that the lava Dell’ Arso, 
in Ischia, was alive in the last century. But this 
is probably the ne plus ultra of ass?tion on the 
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subject, since the lava in question dates from the 
year 1302. 

In the meantime the dawn stole round about us 
through the trees, the dewy bracken and the fra- 
grant clumps of honeysuckle upon the hawthorn. 
The thrushes among the chestnuts began to carol, 
the black and red humps of ash (hundreds of feet 
high) above the trees to the right and left stood 
more and more solid. We no longer groped in 
uncertainty. The mules could gaze in futile dis- 
content at the dark dust through which they had 
to tread, and in which at every footfall they sank 
six or seven inches. When at length the sunlight 
put a rosy glow upon Etna’s steam there was no 
doubting the token. A moment later, and the 
lower snow was turned to coral, the smoke took a 
tint of gold, and anon the mountain flanks were 
all of coral and gold by turns. Finally, the leaves 
of our chestnut trees were dipped in the light, 
and the day was fully born. It was time to say 
**Good morning,” and look at each other. But, 
spite of the color and sparkle of this cheerful 
pageant, it was biting cold. And all the three of 
us were conspicuous rather for red pinched noses 
than aught more prepossessing, or for sprightli- 
ness of spirit. A sunset is ever better than a sun- 
rise, because the former does not, like the latter, 
mock the beholder. Evening succeeds an active 
day, and at the sun’s departure there is no offen- 
sive contrast between the warm hues of the sky 
and the body’s warmth. A man would get little 
pleasure by gazing from the lone north pole upon 
the exuberant vegetation and bustle of life in the 
tropics. It seems a parallel case. 

For the ensuing three hours we ascended me- 
thodically and without a halt. The track was al- 
most too matter of fact. There was nothing of 
perpendicularity here to win the affections of an 
Alpinist. For color, however, give me these Et- 
nean flanks in defiance of the world. It was not 
only the woods, with their lively undergrowth of 
grass and flowers, but the very soil beneath our 
feet. At one time this was of a sooty hue, then 
it changed to a strawberry red, and after awhile 
to gray. The rain of the day before had riven 
this glamourous path into miniature ravines. We 
trod daintily on the edge of precipices five feet 
or more sheer. A careless step of my guide’s 
mule buried both man and beast eighteen inches 
deep at the base of one of these abysses; and the 
higher we rose the brighter were the swelling hills 
which dotted the slopes. One was a velvety brown, 
another purple, a third a glittering bronze, and a 
fourth the color of cochineal. They were of this 
century and the last, and even earlier. The vet- 
erans among them were distinguished by the tall 
trees thev had generated ; whereas the youngsters 
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had only a delicate green down upon the lip, and 
the most recent of them held their sheeny ashes 
unadulterate. As we rode beyond and above 
them we looked below into their swart mouths, 
concave like saucers. 

All this time Etna was as visible as ourselves, 
but it seemed mightily remote. There were points 
of rock about it free from snow, else all was white, 
save the: topmost cone, whence the smoke rose 
thickly without pause. The Serra del Solfizio, 
to the east of the great crater, was especially en- 
gaging. Its black and white were well diversified, 
and we knew that on its farther side it fell per- 
pendicular to the Valle del Bove. Ah, if only the 
clouds would hold off until I had looked once into 
this stupendous glen! And so we pressed on, 
that we might keep the whip hand over the day. 

But it was not to be. When they had plodded 
for four hours over the most fatiguing of materi- 
als, and never rested a leg, the mules flagged. 
There is a cottage in the chestnut wood to the 
left (the Casa del Bosco), the last habitation to- 
ward Etna, and here they are wont to dally and 
indulge in water drinking. But to-day they were 
disappointed in the matter, and so they sulked. 
Their pace degraded to a dreary saunter, and in 
this they mulishly persisted, notwithstanding the 
expostulations of their master, who had them in 
keeping. And while they thus dragged them- 
selves on through ash and over the lava heaps the 
first clouds of the day began to brew before us. 
At the outset it was thin mist rather than clouds. 
But the mist embodied only too speedily, and 
joined with the smoke of the cone. Then a cur- 
rent of air came to take charge of the new crea- 
tions. It hurtled them hither and thither, fat- 
tening them with the exercise. And thus by nine 
o’clock all the heavens within a wide radius of the 
summit were populous with vapors. They did not 
instantly blot out all things. They played hide 
and seek with the mountain for fully half an 
hour. But after that it was a bad business. 

To soothe the hurt feelings of the mules we now 
sat, and prematurely broke our fast upon a spot 
of weak greenery amid a waste of inclined mud 
heaps. The air was singularly unappetizing, I 
know not why. We had lavish prospects below 
us. The sun shone broadly upon the lower world, 
and blanched villages, blue sea, dark woods and 
the nearer humps of ash were all declared. We 
were here about 6,000 feet over Catania. Already 
the clouds were within 1,000 feet of our heads. 
According to Herschel, Etna’s cone is 10,772 feet 
above the sea. It was conjectured, therefore, that 
about 4,000 feet of cloud were above us, unless 
the mountain top pierced the bulk, and stood un- 
sullied in the blue. 
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When the mules had eaten pansies and star 
grass for awhile (there was nothing in the world 
for them to drink), we got them to work again. 
But the region of gloom and absolute sterility to- 
ward which we bore was not a whit more to their 
liking. The snow lay in grimed heaps wherever 


there was a dcll among the ash. This fine ash 
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by and by changed to a nasty tenacious black 
mud, which the wet of the clouds and the per- 
colations from the snow rendered particularly 
disagreeable. We floundered tediously, and the 
mules were hard set for breath. It was therefore 
a relief, after awhile, to get to the edge of a waste 
of untrodden snow, and to dismount, to try the 
final issue with the mountain on foot. The Serra 
del Solfizio was here close to our right. Inter- 
mittently its bold peaks appeared through the 
clouds ; and before us, to the left, the huge white 
cone of Monte Frumento (the loftiest and great. 
est of the “ figli”) 
was for the moment 
fully displayed. 
Ktna’s summit lay 
obliquely to the rear 
of Monte Frumento. 
By Antonio’s reck- 
oning a good two 
hours’ work had yet 
to be wrought. 
With nothing 
beautiful within the 
range of our vision 
(unless hysterical 
damp clouds and 
smutty snow a foot 
deep be things of 
beauty), we ascend- 
ed slowly until the 
gracious dome of a 
house stood through 
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the fog in front of us. This was the Casa In- 
glese, or English house of refuge. It is as like 
a small church of the Greek faith as it well could 
be. I should expect to see in the hollow of its 
dome a big coarse picture of Christ, done in 
mosaic by a Byzantine. But as we were with- 
out the key, this shelter was not for us. It is 
a most’ substantial building for such a site: a 
compact little fortress of lava blocks closcly mor- 
tised, shuttered and iron-banded windows, gut- 


ters and a roof of lead—all girt by a strong wall. 
A man could not be more securely housed against 
the elements at a height of 9,603 feet above 
the sea. 

The original skeleton of the Casa Inglese was 
set up by one of the Gemellaro family in 1804 
(the same family after whom the volcano of 1885 
was christened). But the English colony in Sici- 
ly at that time were not satisfied with Gemellaro’s 
little hut. They instituted a subscription among 
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themselves, and the Casa Inglese is the outcome 
of it. The Italian nation have now added an ob- 
servatory to the shelter, and the result is the pres- 
ent imposing edifice. ; 

The Casa is almost sybaritic in the luxury of 
its appointments. The Italian Alpine Club are 
not content to store in it such bare essentials as 
beds and fuel and straw; they go down the ga- 
mut of domestic furniture, even to knives and 
forks and tumblers, <A score of travelers may 
thus get cozy lodging for the night. Under cer- 
tain circumstances one could think of a tempo- 
rary residence here as very desirable. As an air- 
cure house it might do well, the sulphur fumes, 
of which there is such unstinted supply, being, of 
course, of further medicinal value. And as a re- 
treat from the madding crowd it could hardly be 
surpassed. Mazzagaglia told me of a certain Eng- 
lishman who, forty-five years ago, did in. fact 
make this use of it. He was brother to a lord, 
and ‘* pazzo in testa” (rather soft). From June 
to September of one year he lived up here, with 
no companion except a violin, which he played 
divinely. Mazzagaglia, then a boy, was wont 
every other day to ascend from. Nicolosi with 
fresh vegetables and meat for the- recluse’s con- 
sumption. But this was. not quite enough for 
the Englishman’s stomach. Once a fortnight, 
therefore, he descended to the village and ate a 
very heavy dinner, after which he returned to 
Etna. His health all the while was excellent. 
I think there are Englishmen (not necessarily 
“* weak in the head ”) who could sympathize with 
this ‘‘ brother to a lord” in his passion for the 
mountain air and solitude. But fancy a man 
playing the violin on the edge of Etna’s crater, 
with the furnace roar in his ears! It is a com- 
panion scene to that of Epimenides about to take 
his immortal header, and an effective picture of 
the sad results of combined genius, a tendency to 
craziness and a mind perverted by Lord Byron. 

Etna’s cone springs almost from the walls of 
the Casa. The smell of sulphur hereabouts re- 
kindles expectation. It is time to begin to keep 
watch and ward over one’s head, for 


‘Etna roars with dreadful rnius nigh, 
Now hurls a bursting cloud of cinders high, 
Involved in smoky whirlwinds to the sky ; 
With loud displosion to the starry frame, 
Shoots fiery globes and furious floods of flame ’ 


, 
So sang Poet Laureate Warton in his day, under 
Homeric inspiration. 

But, added to these ordinary perils of the spot, 
Antonio and I, in the course of our final climb, 
had to face the prospect of elemental strife. 
Heaven’s artillery was already in the field, and 
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the gunners were trying their guns. Though 
clearly a lad of pluck, Antonio did not like the 
lookout. He wanted to be up and down as 
quickly as possible, ere the series of noonday 
storms, which had become a routine experience 
for Nicolosi, burst upon us from their very 
source. The cone was at a stiffish angle, and, 
from the looseness of its material, hard to grap- 
ple with. There was further much fume of sul- 
phur, and the clouds rode upon our backs. 
Above us we could see little, but that little was 
eminently suggestive. A whirl of energetic vapor 
seethed vertically through the common clonds, 
and when the wind (which did not know its own 
mind) dashed it downward in our direction we 
had much ado to bear it. Worse still, however, 
were the inflamed rocks, which fell now and 
again with an ominous thud indifferently to the 
right or left of us, above us or below. Etna’s 
roar was inaudible, but it was still as in Warton’s 
time— 


‘‘Her shattered entrails wide the mountain throws.” 


I have ever been esteemed thick in the head, 
but these neat round bombshells were of a size 
and kind to crack the thickest of skulls like a 
hammer upon a nut. I imagined Antonio ac- 
counted his head no safer than my own, for he 
was mortally brisk in his movements to leeward 
whenever the chance offered. With every stimu- 
lant to exertion in these the last moments of our 
climb, in spite of the toil of it, we soon got up 
the cone. At 11:20 we came suddenly upon a 
level, and saw the smoke boiling up from below. 
This was the summit. 

How I wish I were here in a position to compel 
dithyrambic words from my laggard brain, in 
praise of the sublime and expansive view that 
met our eyes! Would that I could sincerely echo 
the eloquence of Brydone, who here averred “‘ that 
in proportion as we are raised above the habita- 
tions of men all low and vulgar sentiments are 
left behind ; and that the soul, approaching the 
ethereal regions, shakes off its earthly affections, 
and already acquires something of their celestial 
purity.” Would even that I could enter into the 
spirit of Spallanzani, who, after all his fatigues, 
at length ‘‘exalted in a kind of rapture,” here sat 
down on the edge of the crater and remained for 
two hours. We were not so fortunate as Brydone 
and Spallanzani ; though let it be said that Spal- 
Janzani accuses Brydone of failing to reach the 
crater, and of indulging in his flights of rhetoric 
from an inferior standpoint ; and let it be said 
further that the abbé makes the most of all the 
perils he incurred, so that one is fain to think 
him the hero of science he limns himself. 
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Verily, Antonio and I had no opportunity for 
tranquil realization of the glories of our situation. 
In the first place, we could see nothing but the 
dark impending edge of the crater at our feet. 
A pace further, and we should have gone the way 
of Epimenides. Moreover, we had not well taken 
our bearings. The wind was against us, so that 
the sulphur on the summit blew in our teeth as 
if to stifle us. Spallanzani, in the like predica- 
ment, for awhile lost his senses, and this on a day 
the most propitious. Had we tarried, our fate 
might have been more tragic. For though the 
sulphur was bad, the bombardment from the 
depths was worse. At any instant a missile might 
have taken us. To put the climax of discomfort 
upon us, there came an admonitory thunderclap 
fit to wake the dead, and at the same moment a 
storm of snow and hail buffeted us hard. We 
bent our heads before this variety of ill treat- 
ment, and struggled toward a more sheltered 
quarter with all speed. : 

Iam much grieved that it was quite impossible 
to measnre the crater, even by perambulating its 
boundaries. Antonio professed amazement at the 
changes which had taken place since his last 
ascent, about a year back. The gulf yawned as 
of yore, but an internal ridge of cinders and mud 
divided it into two parts. The crater thns as- 
sumed the appearance of two craters, and each 
seemed to vie with the other in its outthrow of 
mud and stones, and in the height to which it 
could lift its smoke. This latter, notwithstand- 
ing the wind, ascended in agitated volutes five or 
six hundred feet above our heads. But the up- 
per air would have none of it, and so it was beat 
back upon us, and rushed down the slopes of the 
cone, mingling with the hail and the snow. 

Our footing, as we strove to and fro on the 
brink, and tried in vain to see through the noi- 
some smoke, was very unpleasant. We were on 
the mud outcast that very morning, and so_but a 
quarter congealed. It clogged our boots like new 
snow, and there was, or seemed to be, some dan- 


ger that it might fail to support our weight, and - 


let us down Heaven knows whither. Under these 
conditions it was unwise to stand long in one spot, 
though, to be sure, the turmoil of the elements 
and the cold (thermometer at 38°, with a fierce 
wind) was another effectual bar to this. There 
was such a shrieking of the storm fiend, and such 
a merciless whipping of hail and snow upon our 
cheeks, and such a stifling malodor of sulphur, 
that, while we stumbled along, we pivoted round 
and round, in vain attempt at self-protection. 
How I envied Spallanzani his chance of sitting 
calm for two hours, notebook in hand, watching 
the crater’s operations at his feet! His artist has 
drawn a curious and even a thrilling picture of 
him in this position. His two guides are seen 
amusing themselves by throwing stones into the 
crater, while he is depicted upon his knees re- 
cording his observations. Very different, too, was 
the crater in his day. It is shown as a tall cone, 
so little out of the perpendicular that it rather 
resembles a chimney stack, and constructed by 
nature after the mode called cyclopic. The abbé, 
had to clamber up this wall of immense rocks, 
brought somewhat nearly into a state of coher- 
ence by the exudation from within of a conven- 
ient mortar of molten lava. I should much like 
to have seen the party descend from their aerial 
perch. 

Since Spallanzani’s time the pinnacle he 
climbed has fallen in. Other pinnacles have 
been upraised, and they also have had their day. 
It is this periodical change in the configuration 
of Etna’s crater that makes every ascent more or 
less a journey of discovery. The crater that this 
year seems about two miles in circuit may, next 
year, by the mountain’s activity in the generation 
of new material, be reduced to one mile. And, 
the year after, the very banks which have been 
built up to diminish it may all collapse, and the 
gulf may widen to a mile in diameter. 

Our view of Sicily from the summit is soon de- 
scribed. Wesaw none of it except the ground we 
trod upon. 

Half an hour by the crater was enough for us. 
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Antonio began to prate about men who had been 
done to death upon Etna, with so earnest a tone 
that I felt he feared the like fate for us. It really 
did net seem impossible; for, ere the half-hour 
had expired, we were in the thick of a tempestu- 
ous hurly-burly. I have never heard thunder to 
outshout Etna’s. It was also sufficiently grim to 
have the gloom of blinding snow and mist which 
enveloped us cloven every minute by a jagged 
flash, which was as much below as above us, and 
seemed at times to strike from our very midst. 
The snow did not cease until we were beneath 
the snow line. We were knee-deep ere we had 
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done with it. But I think the snow was prefer- 
able to the torrents of rain which poured upon us 
for all the rest of the day, until we were again by 
Nicolosi. The woods were lovely under the infin- 
ence of all this moisture. 

As for the thunder, it sounded weaker and 
weaker us we progressed, so that by the time we 
were in the village we heard but the mere echo of 
the claps which, by the crater, almost made one’s 
hair stand on end. 

The Hotel Etna received us again at five o’clock 
in the evening. Our work had taken us thirteen 
unresting hours. 


WELL IN A SICILIAN GARDEN. 
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Amona my fellow 
guests in the hotel at 
Pisa were two elderly 
ladies, English by birth, 
and whose spinsterhood 
was only too transpar- 
ent. In appearance they 
were very similar, both 
about fifty years of age, 
and bearing the look of 
experienced, hardened 
travelers. In the dining room their seats adjoined 
my own, and it was here, some few evenings after 
my arrival, that our acquaintance first began. 
Other guests had come and gone, but we three 
still remained. One night, at dinner, an argu- 
ment had arisen, and for the time been disposed 
of, as to whether the famous “ Triomphe” should 
rightly be accredited to Buonamico Buffalmaco or 
to Nardo Daddi. After a short lull in the con- 
versation, one of the two old maids turned to me 
and asked : “ Ilave you ever been to the Convent 
of Montechiaro ?” 

“The one between here and Lucca, on the 
other side of Mount Verruca ?” I asked. ‘‘ No, 
I have not. The guidebook tells me that it is 
at least a six hours’ drive from here, and all that 
is to be seen is some pottery of Luca della Robbia 
and a few pictures of the Bologna school.” 

“‘ And, pray, what guide have you consulted ?” 
asked the spinster, Miss Clara Roberts. 

The irony in her voice quite disconcerted me. 

‘‘Since my first visit to Italy,” I replied, “I 
always use the same. It is not so recent : 

“‘ Well,” interrupted the English woman, “it is 
easy to see that you are a typical I'renchman, ard 
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By Paut BourGerT, 


more or less superficial in your observance of 
things; but let me tell you something. Two 
years ago at this very convent they discovered 
some magnificent frescoes of the very Benozzo 
you admire so much, as fresh and brilliant in 
coloring as those we have all seen in the Riccardi 
Chapel at Florence. As everybody knows, Be- 
nozzo worked at this convent. Among his other 
paintings was one which illustrated the legend 
of St. Thomas. All traces of it, however, had 
vanished, and it was only by the merest chance 
that its discovery came about. One day Father 
Griffi, the old Benedictine who took charge of 
the cloister after it was ‘ nationalized,’ instructed 
a servant to clear away the cobwebs which had 
lodged in the corners of one of what are now the 
guest rooms. The first stroke of the servant’s 
broom dislodged a piece of plaster. The abbot, 
who was present, called for a ladder, and nimbly 
climbed it, in spite of his seventy years. I must 
tell you that the convent is his only love; his pas- 
sion, I might almost say. In former times he has 
seen some two hundred monks living beneath its 
roof ; and when by the governmental decree it 
was despoiled he willingly accepted the post of 
guardian in the certain hope of one day seeing it. 
recover its former glories. For this reason it is 
that he consents, meanwhile, to receive as Jodgers 
such stray travelers and tourists as may visit his 
convent. Before his eyes has been the dread of 
seeing, as in the case of Mount Cassin, some hotel 
established at its gates, patronized by a crowd of 
American travelers, whose oe 

‘*But what happened when. he had climbed 
the ladder ?” I asked, wishing to cut short this 
panegyric of the worthy Dom. Griff. 


*From ‘‘ Nouveaux Pastels.” 
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‘“When he reached the top,” she calmly re- 
sumed, “he carefully scraped away a portion of 
the plaster. Before long he had uncovered, first, 
the forehead and the eyes, then the lower features 
and the entire face of a superb fresco of Christ. 
For weeks and months the good man worked 
upon and followed up his discovery, until at last 
his patience was rewarded by the disclosure of 
two marvelous pictures, the one representing the 
doubting Apostle placing his finger on the wound 
of Jesus, the other his reception at the court of 
King Gondoforus. Do you know the legend ?” 
she asked, turning sharply toward me. 

At her words the memory came back to me of 
the old story, which I had one day read in an old 
volume of Voragine ; how St. Thomas, finding 
himself in Cesarea, the Saviour appeared to him 
and bade him journey to the court of Gondoforus, 
a monarch whose one aim it was to find an archi- 
tect who might build a palace more splendid than 
that of the Roman Emperor. Thomas obeys; he 
arrives at the prince’s court ; offers his services, 
which are at once accepted. Gondoforus is on 
the point of setting out at the head of his army, 
to lead a warfare in a distant country, and in- 
trusts to Thomas an enormous sum of gold and 
silver wherewith to build the palace. On his re- 
turn he demands of the saint some sign and proof 
of the work he has done. To the last coin, 
Thomas has distributed among the poor and sick 
and needy the whole treasure left with him, and 
not one stone of the palace is reared above the 
ground. Furious, the king orders the false archi- 
tect to be cast into a dungeon, and meditates by 
what cruel torture his falsity shall be punished. 
That same night, however, the spirit of his 
dead brother, whom the king had dearly loved, 
appears beside his couch, and says to him: ‘The 
man whom you would torture unto death is a 
servant of God. ‘The angels have shown me a 
marvelous palace of gold and silver and precious 
stones which he has built for you in paradise.” 
Moved by the vision, Gondoforus hastens to the 
cell, and throws himself at the feet of the pris- 
oner, who raises him and says: ‘Do you not 
know, then, O king, that the only lasting man- 
sions are those which are built for us in heaven of 
our own faith and charity ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, as the legend flashed 
through my mind; ‘‘it is a very fitting subject 
for the brush of such a painter as Benozzo, with 
his fondness for sumptuous coloring and rich cos- 
tumes, his complicated architecture and grotesque 
representations of animal life.” 

“Ah!” cried the spinster, interrupting me, 
“you cannot imagine the magnificence of his 
figure of Gondoforus, a man of Moorish aspect, 
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clothed in a robe of bright-green silk and gold; 
and such coloring ! such vividness and clearness ! 
Just think of it! This plaster was laid upon the 
wall some time toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, and not a flaw, not a blemish in the 
whole fresco! It appears that the cell was for- 
merly used as an oratory for the visiting bishops.” 

Interested in what I had heard, I proceeded to 
question the two ladies as to the best means of 
reaching the convent from Pisa, when, as we 
talked, the door opened and a young man entered 
the room and took his seat at a neighboring table. 
At a glance it could be seen that he was a coun- 
tryman of my own. His age was probably about 
twenty-five, but his drawn features, pale complex- 
ion, the narrow, stooping shoulders and nervous- 
ness of manner gave him the appearance of a man 
much further advanced in years, the one feature 
which still retained the look of youth being a pair 
of bright and restless eyes. 

* * * * * * 

The next morning my mind still turned upon 
Benozzo and the artistic treat in store for me 
I was in the office of the hotel, seeking the good 
services of the manager to secure me some con- 
veyance in which to reach the convent. The 
manager was a fierce old Garibaldian, whose great- 
est boast was having worn the red blouse of the 
famous ‘Thousand ” and marched behind the 
great revolutionist. 

A little judicious flattery and diplomacy event- 
ually secured me his promise that a suitable car- 
riage should be in readiness for me at an appoint- 
ed hour. As I left his office, adorned with a 
bronze statue of his former general side by side 
with a similar one of Mazzini, I found myself face 
to face with the young man whose arrival I had 
noticed on the previous evening. He was evi- 
dently waiting for me, and at once accosted me 
in a manner by no means without grace. 

“« Monsieur,” he said, ‘I saw your name in the 
hotel register ; and as I have read all your works, 
I take the liberty of introducing myself, if I may 
be permitted.” 

No less than others, I suppose, even the modest 
man of letters has his own vanity, which can 
easily be touched and played upon. Be that as it 
may, I, who had sworn to abstain, during my so- 
journ in dear, old, restful Pisa, from making new 
acquaintances and incurring social obligations, 
found myself, some ten minutes later, strolling 
along the quay in company with this young stran- 
ger. Within half an hour we were—still together 
—under the dome of the Campo Santo, and be- 
fore an hour had passed he had consented to ac- 
company me on my trip to Montechiaro. 

My newly found acquaintance, it appeared, bore 
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the somewhat commonplace name of Philippe 
Dubois. He was the fourth son of a university 
professor, of acknowledged standing, but very 
moderate wealth. After a course of study—brill- 
iant enough—at his own provincial college, he 
had come to Paris, and, having passed his two 
final examinations, a friend of his father had ob- 
tained for him a mission to Italy for the purpose 
of archeological research. ‘The mission’s work 
had terminated during this present month, and 
he was now upon his way to France. From his own 
mouth I heard what I had already guessed—that 
his funds were no more than enough to provide 
for his journey home. The young man’s char- 
acter, though a complex one, was not difficult to 
read. Its chief feature, perhaps, was one of the 
most violent ambitions toward literary fame that 
I have ever met with—an ambition the more in- 
tense that his pride, joined to a certain shyness 
and timidity, had so far proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle against his entrance into the world 
of letters. Throughout the four or five years of 
dry study which had succeeded his college life he 
had nourished within himself the germs of what 
is best described as a ‘literary monstrosity.” He 
possessed, in fact, two separate and distinct per- 
sonalities—one, that of the professor’s son, the 
submissive member of an official mission; the 
other, that of an unfledged poet and romancist, 
full of all the imaginable roughness of precocious 
rancor. This quality bore witness to a headstrong 
nature, but one which possessed the power of 
bending and controlling itself, while at the same 
time its bitterness disclosed a soul utterly with- 
out love, whose only thought in dreaming of a 
literary career was the coarse desire for renown 
and money. 

‘*T have almost finished,” he said, ‘‘a volume 
of verse which I would like to show to you. All 
I ask for is a fair field and a chance to make 
my début. I have already sent a series of articles 
to several journals, signed with a nom de plume ; 
but they have not appeared. The reason, I am 
sure, is that they have been read by some one who 
is jealous ;” and then, in the bitter tone of the 
unappreciated, unpublished author he attacked, 
one by one, some of the most renowned writers 
of the day. 

«* You are very severe upon men who are much 
your elders, and who have honestly gained their 
positions,” I said. ‘‘I know, personally, all those 
you have mentioned —” 

“You will see when my writings appear,” he 
cried, with a fatuity at once amusing and annoy- 
ing. ‘“ We must do with our predecessors as the 
savages of Oceanica do with their aged men—make 
them climb to the branches of a tall tree and then 
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shake it violently. If they have strength to keep 
their hold—well and good ; but those who fall to 
the ground are dispatched and eaten !” 

* * * * * * 

The road from Pisa to Montechiaro winds at 
first through vineyards and groves of mulberry. 
Here’ and there are vast tracts covered with tall 
and sinuous reeds bending to every breath of 
wind. On either side are villas surrounded with 
cypress trees, their portals guarded by lions carved 
in marble, while, separating Pisa from Lucca, 
rises the mountain of which Dante speaks. 

* * * * * * 

Presently the driver called to me from his seat : 
** Monsieur, here is Montechiaro.” 

And with his whip he pointed out to us a low, 
red brick building standing among the cypress 
trees of the valley beneath us. With the possi- 
ble exception of Mount Oliveto, near Sienna, I 
had never seen a sanctuary more picturesquely 
situated. Under the pure blue sky its walls con- 
trasted most effectively with the dark foliage sur- 
rounding it, and completely justified the name of 
Montechiaro. 

I hurriedly explained to my companion the 
terms under which we might look for a day and 
a night’s lodging beneath the sacred roof. 

“«Tf this old priest charges us five francs a day,” 
he said, ‘I will wager that at least three of them 
go into his own pocket.” 

“‘ Well, well!” I answered, laughing, “a fine 
example of Benozzo Gozzoli will atone for the 
worst dinner we can possibly sit down to.” 

* * * * * * 

A half hour later the old gray mare Zara 
trotted slowly up the avenue leading to the 
main entrance of the monastery. 

“* Monsieur,” said the driver, ‘‘ here is the good 
father coming to meet us. He has heard the 
noise of the carriage.” 

Walking toward us was the figure of the old 
monk himself. He wore a shabby and much- 
mended soutfane, its original black long since 
changed to a rusty green from age and wear. 
Subsequently I learned from his own lips that 
one condition on which the State had allowed 
him to inhabit the confiscated monastery was that 
he should renounce the beautiful white costume 
of his own order. Age was beginning to bend 
his tall, thin body, and as he walked he leaned 
upon a staff. His face, now turned toward us, 
reminded one of a well-known comedian, its most 
striking feature being the long, thin nose, empha- 
sized by the sunken cheeks and receding lips of a 
well-nigh toothless mouth. But the plainness of 
Dom Gabriel Griffi’s face was more than relieved 
by the beauty and brightness of his eyes. Their 
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kindly expression, I felt sure, must impress even 
my flippant and scoffing companion. 

*«“You have come to visit the convent, mes- 
sieurs ? But why did you not send me word be- 
forehand ? Pasquale,” he added, addressing our 
driver, ‘“‘ you should have warned these gentle- 
men that it would be better to write me a line 
in advance.” 

“‘T thought they had done so, father,” replied 
Pasquale, ‘‘for the manager of their hotel gave 
me the order to bring them here.” 

“‘ Well,” said Dom Griffi, with his pleasant 
smile, ‘‘they must be content with whatever 
there may be to eat.” And then he used a 
phrase which I afterward found was his favorite 
one, ** When things go 
wrong, we must close 
our eyes and trust to 
One on high,” pointing 
with his hand to the 
blue sky above us. 

In the best Italian I 
could muster I was 
commencing to offer 
some excuses, when the 
father gently cut me 
short. 

“We will go at once 
and see your rooms. To 
console you for the poor 
meal I am obliged to 
offer you, I am going to 
create you abbots in 
general.” 

He laughed at his own 
innocent joke, which 
for the moment I hardly 
understood ; and, in- 
deed, my eyes had begun 
to roam to the large red 
building which stood 
before us, its color 
deepened by the light of the setting sun. Monte- 
chiaro has been built and added to at various 
epochs since the day when the head of the Ghe- 
rardesca family, the uncle of Ugolin himself, re- 
tired in the year 1259, with nine companions, 
to do penance in this hidden valley. During the 
last century not less than three hundred monks 
had their lodging in the monastery, which then 
possessed its own vast kitchens, its fish ponds, its 
wine presses and well-filled stables. But now its 
countless windows, with few exceptions, were all 
closed, their shutters fallen into decay and thickly 
covered with ivy and creeping vines. The corri- 
dors, along which we presently found ourselves 
walking, were thick with dust; but each little 
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detail of ornamentation bore witness to the an- 
cient grandeur of the abbey, from the vast marble 
lavabo, supported on the carved heads of lions 
which stood at the entrance to the refectory, to 
the architecture of the three cloisters, each one 
of them decorated with frescoes. A single glance 
at these paintings was sufficient to detect the pe- 
dantic Italian style of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is possible that among them might be dis- 
covered some other specimen of Gozzoli or Or- 
cagna. We mounted a long staircase on whose 
wall hung pictures blackened with age, among 
others a chevalier of Raphael’s true master, Timo- 
teo della Vite. By what strange chance had it 
found a resting place here ? Then we filed along 
another corridor with 
little cells on either side 
whose doors were regu- 
larly labeled, ‘* Visita- 
tor primus ; visitator se- 
cundus,” and so on to 
the last, a room of much 
greater size and height, 
above the door of which 
was a carved cross and 
mitre. 

The father, who, 
since we first crossed 
the threshold, had not 
spoken except to point 
out the Timoteo, now 
said, in good French, 

his Italian accent al- 
~s most imperceptible : 

‘*This is a specimen 
of the ‘quarters’ I give 
to my guests. ‘They are 
the rooms which, dur- 
ing more than five hun- 
dred years, were occu- 
pied by the superiors of 
the convent.” 

From the corner of my eye I glanced at Phi- 
lippe and noticed the look of blank dismay which 
passed over his face when our guide spoke to us 
in our own language. As we were crossing the 
corridors he had indulged in one or two remarks 
and jests of doubtful taste. Had Dom Griffis 
last speech been made so as to let us know that 
he could understand our slightest word ? or was 
it simply an act of hospitality to put us at our 
ease in conversation ? It was impossible to gather 
anything from his face, with its expression of 
quiet dignity. Ile appeared as if totally absorbed 
in the memories which the large room awakened 
in him. Some chairs of modern shape, a square 
table and a couch comprised its humble furni- 
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ture. In one corner an open door disclosed a 
small altar, with its faded hangings, before which, 
without a doubt, each successive superior had 
made his devotions. On either side was another 
door opening into a smaller room, containing a 
chair or two, an iron bedstead and modest toilet 
furniture. But all signs of poverty and poor fur- 
nishment were forgotten when one turned to the 
open windows and looked out upon the truly 
sublime landscape which met the eye. Right 
across the valley, in front of us, clustered a ham- 
let of little cottages, from which well-cultured 
fields sloped down toward the monastery, dotted 
here and there with the dark foliage of the 
cypress, or the brighter green of massive oaks. 
Then came the thick groves of olive trees where, 
for so many generations, the poor monks had 
toiled and earned a revenue for their monastery. 
Rising above all, in the distance, were the peaks 
of the Pisanian range, on one 
of which could be traced the 
outline of a ruined castle, to 
which, in times gone by, the 
monastery had looked for its 
safety and defense. And over- 
head was the sky, of marvel- 
ous deep blue, seamed here 
and there with golden streaks, 
which caught the fast bright 
rays of the slowly sinking sun. 

Even my young companion 
seemed moved and sensible to 
the beauty of what lay before 
us. For some moments we all 
three stood silent, each lost 
in his own thoughts; and 
then the silence was broken 
by the old abbot. 

“Ts it not a beautiful 
sight ?” he asked. ‘I have 
lived here and never left the 
convent for more than forty 
years, yet I am never tired of 
looking at it.” 

“« Forty years !” I cried, al- 
most in spite of inyself ; ‘and 
without leaving here! But 
surely you have traveled ——” 

“Yes, but only twice,” he 
answered ; ‘‘and on each oc- 
casion fora week only. When 
my sister was dying at Milan 
I was summoned to adminis- - 
ter the sacrament to her. Rest 
her soul! And, once again, I 
went to Rome when the car- 
dinal’s cap was bestowed upon 
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my dear master, Petoro. Yes,” he went on, his 
eyes fixed upon some imaginary point, ‘I came 
here in 1845. How beautiful Montechiaro was 
tnen ! And the masses which were celebrated ! 
To have seen this convent as I have seen it, and 
to see it as I do now, it is like gazing upon a 
soulless, lifeless body, where just before had been 
all youth and life. But, patience, patience ! 


““* Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadent que 
Que nunc sunt in honore.’ 


But, messieurs, I must leave you now and go and 
prepare your dinner. Luigi shall bring your 
valises to you. Poor Luigi! you must be patient 
with him, you know. One must close one’s eyes 
and trust to God !” and with his kind smile upon 
his face he left us. 

No sooner had the sound of his footsteps died 
away than Philippe Dubois threw himself into a 
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chair and burst into a fit of langhter, which grated 
on my ears. 

“* Well, well!” he exclaimed ; “this old char- 
acter is worth coming all the way to see.” 

“«T cannot see that there is anything laughable 
in what he has told us,” I replied ; ‘it was mere- 
ly the history, very simply told, of his convent 
which he loves so much, whose despoliation has 
been such a grief to him—a grief which only his 
faith and hope make bearable. I am probably 
some fifteen years older than you, my friend. I 
have seen a great deal of the world, just as you, 
yourself, in time will see it; and I know that 
there is nothing nobler or more beautiful in it 
than a man wholly devoted to one work, with one 
ideal ever before him——” 

“Amen!” interrupted my companion, laugh- 
ing still more. ‘‘ What more could one wish for ? 
His dear master, the cardinal! His masses, so 
beautifully sung! His dear departed sister ! 
and, best of all, his varying cooking with quota- 
tions from Horace! Why, for such wretched 
rooms as these, a lire a night will amply pay for 
his wonderful hospitality. But,” he concluded, 
in a tone of irony, “‘since it displeases you, my 
dear master, I will say no more.” 

* * * * * * 

Toward seven o’clock we were seated at the 
meal which Dom Griffi had prepared for us in 
the large hall once used as a refectory for novices. 
The repast was served at one end of a long table, 
above which there hung an old-fashioned lamp of 
beaten copper. At each place were laid two bot- 
tles, one filled with native wine, the other with 
pure cold water. <A large dish of fresh figs and 
one of grapes were placed upon the table for our 
dessert, the more solid portion of the meal con- 
sisting of a thick soup and cheese of goat’s milk. 
In addition to these was a large ham with a loaf 
of bread, while a dish of boiled chestnuts com- 
pleted the fare, whose frugality provoked from 
our host himself a quotation from his favorite 
Latin poet. 


‘'*Castanese molles et pressi copia lactis,’” - 


he said, as he took his seat, after first pronounc- 
ing the Benedicite. 

‘« My dear father,” I said, when our meal was 
at an end, ‘‘may we not see this evening the Goz- 
zoli frescoes of which I have heard so much ?” 

«You would be able to judge of them better in 
the morning by daylight,” he replied ; and then, 
as though the temptation to display his discovery 
was too much for him, ‘‘ but you shall see them 
now also, Ah! when the monks return here, how 
proud they will be of those paintings! I hope to 
have them thoroughly restored before the winter 
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is over. Luigi”—handing him a key —‘‘go to 
the chapel and bring the long pole with a candle 
fastened at its end. I find it necessary,” he add- 
ed, turning to me, “ to keep the doors locked on 
acecunt of the peasants who come here at all 
hours. They are good people, but poor, and it is 
only fair to remove temptation from their way.” 
When Luigi returned with the candle affixed to 
a pole, which was used for lighting the tapers in 
the chapel, the old monk arose, pronounced the 
Benedicite once more, and then, with all the ex- 
citement of a child, marched off before us. 
“Now,” he exclaimed, “‘ we can say with Dante: 


‘** Per la impacciata via, retro al mio duca.’” 
(‘* Through tortuous paths, behind my guide.”) 


“Dante again !” whispered Philippe in my ear. 
“These people can do nothing—not even eata 
morsel of their vile green cheese—without quot- 
ing from their wonderful Florentine. Did you 
know that Vallés had proved that Dante’s name 
was simply Durante—Durand, as we should say ? 
Fancy the ‘ Divine Comedy’ signed with the name 
Durand! I must tell the joke to our worthy 
host.” 

“« Pardon me,” I said ; “‘ but I think I have told 
you how much I myself admire that grand poet.” 

“©T know it,” he replied ; ‘it shows the idola- 
trous side of your nature. But, you see, J belong 
to a generation of iconoclasts—that is the differ- 
ence between us.” 

While we spoke in a low tone our guide was 
leading us through endless passages, dimly lighted 
by the flickering flame of his candle. We would 
mount one staircase, only to descend another next 
moment. Bats and roosting birds, frightened by 
our approach, flew around us. Our march along 
the corridors of this vast convent was almost like 
anightmare. At last Dom Griffi came to a halt 
before a door, which he proceeded to open with a 
key taken from the large bag hanging from his 
waist. Creaking on its rusty hinges, the door 
slowly gave way and we entered a spacious room, 
two of whose four walls were adorned with fres- 
coes, while the others presented a plain, unbroken 
surface of white plaster. 

“‘Luigi, my son,” said the abbot, “light an- 
other taper; and be careful not to spill the grease 
upon my best and only sowtane,” he added, smil- 
ing. 

Taking the candle and holding it above his 
head, the old man walked slowly along the dec- 
orated wall. We saw the bleeding wound in 
Christ’s side, the Apostle’s hand laid upon it ; the 
Saviour’s face bore a look of pain and suffering, 
while that of St. Thomas expressed a mixture of 
remorse and curiosity. Angels, with tears upon 
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their cheeks, were bearing up to heaven the sym- 
bols of the passion. On the other wall we traced 
out, detail by detail, the gold embroidery and 
bright-green tunic of King Gondoforus, Vases, 
overflowing with treasure and precious stones, 
were held out to the Apostle, while on a balcony 
peacocks displayed the brilliancy of their gaudy 
plumage ; bright-colored birds were perched on 
every branch, and in the background the royal 
huntsmen held by their chains fierce, spotted 
leopards, eager for the chase. Withdrawing my 
eyes for one moment from the painted wall, I 
glanced at Dom Griffi’s face. It was easy to read 
there the joy which the sight of his treasures 
brought him ; a joy as intense, though in a differ- 
ent way, as that of a miser pouring his gold and 
silver through his hands. As he moved the light 
about from place to place broken sentences 
escaped his lips. 

“‘See the expression of doubt and _ hesitation 
in the Apostle’s face, and the contraction of our 
Lord’s mouth as the fingers are Jaid upon His 
‘wound ; it is just as a sick person does when the 
doctor touches them ever so gently with his hand. 
And the landscape! Do you not recognize in the 
background Verruca and the hill of Montechiaro ? 
The angels, too, their eyes have grown small, for 
they are full of tears which will not be kept back, 
try as they may not to weep. Then the black 
king, with his heavy rings of gold, they are the 
exact counterpart of some rings which one of our 
fathers, now dead—may God keep his soul !—dug 
up near the Convent of Volterra. I have them 
now, I will show them to you. But look here,” 
and he turned abruptly to one of the walls, still 
inerusted with its covering of plaster. He held 
the candle so that its light fell upon a corner 
which had hitherto been dark. A small portion 
of plaster had been carefully removed, leaving a 
space not much larger than one’s hand. It dis- 
closed a face of the Madonna. Doubtless from 
the flickering of the candle’s flame the eyes and 
lips seemed to move. One could have thought 
that a woman’s face was really there, framed as a 
picture, in the coarse white plaster that surronnded 
it. Even Philippe, I could see, was for the moment 
affected by the strange delusion. 

“Tt is worthy of Edgar Poe,” he murmured to 
himself. 

The good father, not understanding the young 
man’s remark and use of a name that was strange 
to him, hastened to correct him. 

“No, no,” he said; ‘‘it is another Gozzoli. I 
can show you proof of it in Vasari’s volume. And 
do you know what the subject of the whole fresco 
is? It is undoubtedly the ‘miracle of the 
girdle.’” 
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‘What miracle was that ?” I asked. 

‘* What !’ he asked, visibly astonished. ‘‘ Have 
you not seen, in the dome of Pistoia, the girdle 
which the Virgin cast to St. Thomas after her as- 
cension ? When she rose to heaven from among 
the other Apostles he was not present. When he 
returned, three days later, he still: doubted the 
truth of what he had not seen with his own eyes. 
The Madonna was gracious enough. to let fall her 
girdle at-her feet, and so he no longer doubted. 
The subject has been treated very frequently,” he 
continued. <‘‘In the Academy at Florence you 
will find a charming bas-relief by Luca della Rob- 
bia. Francesco Granacci, Fra Paolino of Pistoia, 
Taddeo Gaddi and Bastiano Mainardi—the last 
at Santa Croce—have all made use of the legend. 
I have photographs of each painting. Now, if 
you will come to my own cell, I will show you the 
golden ornaments I spoke of, and the little col- 
lection formed by Dom Pio Schedone.” 

Actuated possibly by different motives, we both 
followed him. The instincts of the archeologist 
were aroused in Philippe, while for myself I was 
only too eager to see the living room of our good 
host. Its general disorder furnished another 
proof of the poor service rendered by the half- 
witted fellow who answered to the name of Luigi. 
Large, heavy books were scattered about in small 
piles on every side; in one corner a hammer and 
other simple tools, together with a box full of 
screws, nails and scraps of iron, showed that Dom 
Griffi was his own carpenter. The one small sign 
of the study of his own creature comfort was af- 
forded by a brown earthenware vase which the 
women of Tuscany call a scaldino, and which they 
fill with live coals so as to warm their hands while 
holding it by its handle. Serene and dignified 
among the disorder of the tile- paved room, a 
large black cat lay upon the softest chair. ‘The 
plain wooden table was strewn with papers coy- 
ered with large and firm handwriting. 

‘“These are the sermons of my old master,” ex- 
plained Dom Griffi, ‘‘ which I have undertaken to 
recopy- The good cardinal is almost blind him- 
self, but wishes to have his works printed before 
his death. He is eighty-seven ; and what a ter- 
rible hand he wrote! It is so hard for me to find 
the time for copying; but, fortunately, I am able 
to do with little sleep ; perhaps four hours in all. 
Come now, Nero, get down from that chair, my 
micino”—he spoke to the cat in much the same 
manner as Pasquale to his old gray mare. ‘Good ! 
And now,” he said, turning to me, “do you sit 
here, and Signor Filippo here.” Before our 
meal he had asked permission to address us by 
our first names in the kindly, familiar manner of 
his country. “Stay,” he continued ; ‘there is 
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my treasure box. It is unlocked and open. In 
this‘room I keep nothing under lock and key, for 
all that is here belongs to me, and not to the con- 
vent. Where are my rings ?” 

As he spoke he raised the lid of the old metal 
box, and we could see that it was filled with a 
number of small paper-covered packages, each 
one carefully inscribed with its contents. From 
the shape of most of these packages it was plain 
that Dom Pio Schedone’s collection consisted 
principally of medals and coins. We examined 
and admired the Etruscan earrings with their 
delicate workmanship, By chance I picked up 
one of the little round packets, and read upon 
the paper covering: “Julii Cesarius aureus.” I 
uncovered the little gold coin, and saw that it 
was, without doubt, genuine and authentic. I 
handed it to Philippe, who pointed out the head 
of Marcus Antonius on the reverse side, saying 
as he did so: ‘‘It is a splendid specimen and ex- 
tremely rare.” 

I took up a second, and a third and at last, to 
my astonishment, a coin of the time of Brutus, 
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of which, by chance, I knew 
the real value. I had seen a 
counterpart at a Paris jewel- 
er’s the previous Christmas 
time, attached to a bracelet. 
As I was there for the purpose 
of selecting a present, I asked 
its value, and was told that 
the coin alone was worth thir- 
teen hundred frances. And 
here in Dom Pio’s casket, 
among some sixty others, was 
this rare and valuable coin. 
When I had shown it to Phi- 
lippe and informed him what 
I knew about its value, he 
answered : “I have no donbt 
of it; I am something of a 
numismatist myself, and see 
it is without a flaw—in per- 
fect condition.” 

«You have a treasure here, 
father,” I said to Dom Griffi, 
who stood listening to us as if 
he but half believed our words. 
I explained to him that I was 
able to value at least this one 
of his collection, and that my 
companion’s experience con- 
firmed my own opinion. 

“‘It is what Dom Pio him- 
self told me,” he said, the ex- 
pression of his face changing. 
“Tle had found these coins 
in all sorts of places while making excavations. 
Poor Pio! After his death our troubles came 
upon us; and I have always been too busy to 
show them to Professor Marchetti, of Pisa, who 
could have told me everything. ‘I'ruth to tell, I 
had completely forgotten them until we were 
looking at the fresco of King Gondoforus.” Then 
suddenly he rubbed his hands joyfully together, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘My faith! I trust you are 
right in what you say. There is a portion of 
the monastery positively dangerous from want of 
repair. The government refuses me any money 
whatever, and four thousand francs would accom- 
plish everything. But four thousand francs!” 
and he shook his head incredulously, pointing to 
the casket. 

“‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘if I were in your place, fa- 
ther, I would at least consult the professor you 
speak of. I also noticed a gold ‘ Domitian,’ bear- 
ing the temple on the reverse side ; and that, too, 
unless I am mistaken, is a very valuable coin.” 

“‘Very rare,” said Philippe, who was still ex- 
amining the contents of the box, “as is this Dido 
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Julian, and this Didia Clara. They are all mag- 
nificent specimens. Probably some ignorant peas- 
ant found them while digging near Voltura, and 
sold them to Dom Pio for a trifle.” 

“Tf it is true,” said Dom Griffi, again rubbing 
his hands together, ‘‘it only proves once more 
the truth of my dear cardinal’s saying, ‘Dio non 
manda mai bocca, che non mandi cibo’—‘ God 
never sends a mouth without also sending some- 
thing to fill it.” I have said so many prayers for 
the terrace which I want to repair! It was there 
that any Brothers who had been sick went to take 
the sun during their convalescence. I will write 
and ask Signor Marchetti to visit me as soon as 
possible. He is a good friend of mine and loves 
Montechiaro! And to-morrow morning, at mass, 
I will offer my thanks to the Lord, and also pray 
for you. Good! Now I must go and remind 
Luigi to wait upon me at six in the morning; I 
have some appointments at seven o’clock.” 

A little later, when bidding Philippe ‘Good 
night,” I said to him: ‘‘ How 
easy it is to look upon certain 
happenings as the work of 
Providence! This poor monk 
needed money for his convent. 
He prays with all his strength 
to God, and, by mere acci- 
dent, two strangers are able 
to tell him that, even now, he 
possesses all the money he can 
possibly require.” 

“Tt is one of the stupid acts 
of chance,” Philippe replied, 
shrugging his shoulders. 
“Did you ever hear of a 
young man of talent, who 
only needed a small sum to 
develop this talent, finding 
money in such a manner ? 
And here this foolish old 
inan, in a monk’s frock, dis- 
covers at least six thousand 
francs! How will he spend 
this large amount? Why, 
simply in rebuilding a terrace 
for some monks who will 
never see it !” 

“¢ Well,” I said, in much the 
same tone that I migit have 
used toward some sick, unrea- 
sonable child—for I was tired 
of his grumbling and com- 
plaints—‘“ go to bed now, and 
let me do the same.” 

The night wind had 
risen, and wailed about the 
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old monastery with mournful, plaintive sound. 
Sleep did not come easily to me as I lay upon the 
hard bed of former abbot generals. I could hear 
Philippe pacing up and down his room; end 
I wondered if, in spite of his outward mask of 
irony, he, too, had not been touched by the 
beautiful spectacle of a life as resigned and pious 
and full of faith-as our host’s. The sights and 
events of the day passed in review before my 
mind. I saw again Benozzi’s frescoes, brought 
back to light after a sepulture of four hundred 
years ; the old monk’s sayings, with their simple 
philosophy and unworldly theories, came back to 
me; and, with the sound of Philippe’s footsteps 
still in my ears, I closed my eyes, and slept. 

When I awoke it was to find Luigi at my bed- 
side, bearing a tray on which was some café au 
lait, and almost immediately the monk entered 
the room. 

‘* Ah, bravo!” he cried, with a cheerful laugh. 
“‘You have slept well, and what is more, have 
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given the lie to the old proverb, ‘Chi dor menon 
piglia pesci’—‘ Who sleeps, catches no fish ;’ for 
a peasant has brought a basket of fresh trout for 
your lunch. As for Signor Filippo, he is already 
out walking on the mountains. As I came back 
from mass I saw him striding along as agile as a 
cat. When you have risen we will go and see 
the Benozzi by daylight. Signor Filippo is sure 
to have returned by that time. And you must 
also see the convent library. Ah! if you only 
knew how richly stored it was before our first 
suppression by Napoleon I. But patience! After 
all, [am to have my terrace rebuilt. Multa re- 
nascentur,” 

An hour later, having drunk Luigi’s concoc- 
tion of chicory with as slight a grimace as I could 
make, and dressed myself, I joined Dom Griffi ; 
and together we paid another visit to the Indian 
King Gondoforus and the sweet-faced Madonna. 
Then he showed me in turn all the refectories, 
large and small, the library, the ponds and cis- 
terns, and the old garden with its nursery beds of 
young cypress trees. 

Philippe was still absent. Could he have lost 
his way upon the mountain side, or was it that the 
good father’s conversation and society were dis- 
tasteful to his irritable and nervous nature? I 
must confess that his absence caused me no deep 
regret, for his increasing sarcasm and discontent 
annoyed me; and on our re-entering the convent 
T had almost forgotten his existence until an un- 
expected, startling incident recalled it. 

It was about eleven o’clock. Dom Griffi had 
excused himself from me until we should meet at 
lunch. I was puzzled how to kill the time; for 
I had no books with me, and, strange to say, no 
arrears in my correspondence to make up. I 
would ask the father’s permission to inspect his 
coins once more. ‘He led me to his little room, 
and handed me the box. One by one I undid the 
paper coverings and examined their contents, 
when the fancy seized me to look again at the 
aureus of Cesar, with its head of Antony. I 
searched for it among the other coins, but could 
not find it. ‘‘ We must have put them back care- 
lessly,” I thought, and went carefully over the 
whole collection. No medallion of Cesar, nor of 
Brutus! In all my life I can remember no mo- 
ment of such sudden pain as came upon me when 
I was certain that these two coins—worth at least 
two thonsand francs— were missing. The pre- 
vious evening they were there, I had held them 
in my own hand as I explained their value to the 
monk, and now they were gone! Perhaps he 
himself had taken them ont, and laid them aside 
that he might send them to his friend at Pisa. I 
would ask him at once. 
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I found Dom Griffi engaged with an old, weath- 
er-beaten peasant who, with a comical look of an- 
guish on his face, was evidently repaying some 
small loan made by the good priest. The latter 
saw by my face that something had gone wrong. 

‘Your friend has met with no accident ?” he 
asked me, quickly. 

“‘No,” I answered ; ‘‘ but you must let me ask 
you a question, father. Have you taken out from 
Dom Pio’s casket any of the gold coins we were 
examining last night ?” 

“« None,” said the good man, calmly ; *‘ the box 
is just as we left it.” 

“‘Then,” I cried, ‘‘ there are at least two coins 
missing, and the most valuable coins—the Cesar 
and the Brutus !” 

Even as the words passed my lips a horrible 
suspicion came over me. ‘‘ No, no!” J said, aloud ; 
‘*it is impossible !” for my suspicions were of Phi- 
lippe. I pictured him, after our discovery of the 
past night, tempted by the treasure lying so near 
tohim. Again I heard his restless footsteps as sleep 
came over me. During our drive to the convent 
he had spoken of his pressing need for a small 
sum with which to make his débué as an author 
in Paris. He had seen this amount within his 
reach ; he had fought and struggled against the 
temptation, and then—yielded} He had com- 
mitted this theft, so very easy, and yet so doubly 
infamous; for was not the poor old monk our 
host ? All he had to do was to rise before mass, 
to leave his room and steal quietly into the fa- 
ther’s cell. He had taken the two coins which 
he knew to be the most valuable ; perhaps others. 
Then he had walked into the country to furnish 
an excuse for his early rising, and, perhaps, to 
beat down the remorse which must have assailed 
him. I was seized with a violent emotion, my 
limbs seemed to fail me, and I sank into a chair. 

Dom Griffi turned to the peasant, and with all 
the usual sweetness of his voice said : 

“Go and wait in the corridor, Beppo. 
call you.” 

When we were alone: 

“See, my son,” he commenced, in a voice I 
did not recognize—no longer that of the kind and 
friendly host, but the voice of the priest—and he 
took both my hands in his. ‘‘ Look me in the 
face. You feel sure that I know it was not you, 
do you not ? Say nothing more, explain nothing, 
and give me one promise——” 

“To force the scoundrel to return the coins ?” 
I interrupted, ‘Ah, father! I do not know 
whether to choke him with my own hands or to 
hand him over to the gendarmes !” 

“You do not understand me,” he replied, shak 
ing his head. ‘‘I wish you, on the contrary, to 
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give me your word of honor that you will not say 
a word which may betray your suspicions—not one 
word, mind, not even a look or gesture. Have I 
not the right to ask you this ?” 

“*T do not understand——” I began. 

“‘Pazienza !” he said, using his favorite word. 
“‘Merely give me your promise, and leave me to 
my business with this terrible fellow, Beppo. Ah, 
he and his kind will be the death of me before I 
see the good Brothers back here! They dispute 
and haggle over every five francs of their rent ; 
but then, you know, one must close one’s eyes, 
and trust to God! Have I your promise ?” 

“You have,” I answered, overpowered by a sort 
of authority which he seemed, for the moment, to 
possess. 

“And will you bring me the casket at once ?” 

«T will, father.” 

Despite my promise it cost me no little effort 
to restrain myself when, half an hour later, I met 
Philippe Dubois, who had returned from his walk. 

“‘T have had a splendid walk,” he said, 
“though I lost my way for a time, and so missed 
seeing the convent with you. At what honr do 
we leave ?” 

“© At about half-past two,” I said. 

«Then, if you will excuse me, I will go and 
pack my valise.” 

With this excuse he passed into his own room, 
and I could hear him walking up and down as on 
the past evening. It was plain he found my pres- 
ence insupportable. 

All hours arrive some time, and at last that of 
our luncheon came, and Dom Griffi, in his gay 
and cordial voice, called us to the table. 

‘Well, Signor Filippo,” he said, taking the 
young man’s hand, affectionately, in his own, 
“you have brought back a fine appetite, I hope ?” 

‘‘No, father,” answered the other, evidently 
embarrassed by this kindly greeting. ‘I am 
afraid I have taken a slight cold.” 

“Then you shall have some medicine—a little 
of my vino santo. Do you know why we call it 
so? We hang the grapes up, and allow them to 
dry until Easter time, and then we press them. 
There is an old Tuscan proverb which says : ‘ The 
grape has three seeds—one of health, one of gay- 
ety, and the third of intoxication.’ But in my 
vino santo*you will only find the first two.” And 
so it was, in pleasant phrases, that he talked 
throughout the meal. 

But no allusion to the missing coins—not one 
word. His manner toward the yonng man was 
as kind and cordial as toward myself. Indeed, I 
could not help fancying that it was even more af- 
fectionate to the one who had so basely betrayed 
his hospitality. 
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A score of times I could see the tears rise to the 
young man’s eyes, who evidently was not all bad. 
A score of times I was on the point of saying to 
him: ‘Come, ask pardon of this good priest, 
and let there be an end to it.” Thea a frown or 
look would pass over Philippe’s face, which si- 
lenced me. 

Tt was only when our meal was over and we 
had mounted to our apartment that I saw what 
his intention was—an idea which could only have 
occurred to one who knew the human soul in all 
its strength and all its weakness. 

Leaving us for a few moments, he returned, 
holding in his hands Dom Pio’s casket. I glanced 
at Philippe. His face was livid. But that of our 
host still wore its frank and kindly smile. 

“You have told me the value of these coins,” 
he said, simply, laying the box upon the table. 
“« There is more than enough here for the repairs I 
wish to make. Will you let me ask each of you 
to choose two or three of the coins and to keep 
them in remembrance of the old monk who prayed 
for both of you this morning ?” 

As he spoke he gave me one look, as if to re- 
mind me of my promise. He went out, and I 
was alone with Philippe. I trembled lest he 
might have guessed that I knew his secret. The 
sublime indulgence of Dom Griffi would, I knew 
well, lose much of its effect upon this being in 
distress if once his self-respect were openly as- 
sailed. 

“‘ What a good man this priest is !” I said, sim- 
ply to break the silence. Philippe made no re- 
ply. He had turned sharply toward the window, 
and was looking ont upon the wonderful, peace- 
ful landscape. I opened the casket, and, having 
at haphazard chosen a coin, passed into my own 
room. 

My heart beat rapidly as I heard the young 
man quickly leave the room, his steps turned in 
the direction of the monk’s own cell. The vic- 
tory was gained! He had gone to restore the 
stolen pieces and confess his fault. In what 
terms did he speak to one at whom he had scoffed 
and poked his jests, and with what words did this 
one answer him ? I do not know; I shall never 
know. I only know that when we were seated in 
our carriage and Pasquale had urged his old mare, 
“Now, Zara, my friend, find your best pace !” I 
turned and looked back at the convent we were 
leaving, and waved a farewell to the good old 
monk, standing on the threshold of the building 
he loved so well. My companion’s face was also 
turned toward him, and in it I could clearly read 
the dawn of another soul! No, the age of mira- 
cles has not forever passed away, but it has need 
of saints; and they, indeed, are rare. 
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THE LEGEND OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


S1x centuries ago there were brought to the 
famous city of Cologne, beside the Rhine, the 
bones of the Three Wise Kings (or Magi, as we 
call them), who came from the East to Bethle- 
hem, to visit the new-born Christ in the humble 
inn. These relics had been brought to Milan by 
certain Italian gentlemen who had taken part in 
the First Crusade. When the Lombard capital 
was leveled with the dust they had been saved, 
and Frederick Barbarossa presented them to the 
city of Cologne. 

Now there was no cathedral church in Cologne 
at that time. But the Archbishop Conrad of 
Hochsteden and the municipal council of the city 
conferred together and determined to erect a 
shrine for this precious treasure that should 
eclipse every other sacred edifice in Europe. 

This was the proposition which the archbishop 
made in the Stadthouse of Cologne, and the town 
councilors had agreed unanimously. The city at 
this time had reached a period of great prosper- 
ity, and these worthy burghers were determined 
to surpass all other cities. 

“‘We will have the finest cathedral in the 
world !” said the archbishop in his peroration, 
and they had cheered him to the echo. 


And yet it was not till the year 1880 that the 
archbishop’s promise was fulfilled. In the au- 
tumn of that year the old Emperor William, with 
a host of princes and prelates, celebrated at 
Cologne the completion of the most magnificent 
Gothic building in Germany. To-day no incom- 
plete fragment mars the stupendous proportions 
laid down by the ancient and nameless architect. 
All is complete—the lofty choir, built by Gerard 
de Riel; the double aisle, the regiments of soar- 
ing pillars. 

Six hundred years have passed, however, since 
it was first designed, and since the stone to build 
it was first brought with immense labor from the 
towering rocks of the Drachenfels. And the rea- 
son is this, according to the legend. 

«We will build,” said the Archbishop Conrad, 
“the most magnificent cathedral in the world.” 
His hearers echoed this ambitious wish, and 
money enough was forthcoming. Only it was 
evident that before building this mighty edifice 
they must have a suitable design. 

The archbishop took counsel with the burghers, 
and offered an almost unlimited reward for a plan 
of the proposed cathedral that should be entirely 
worthy of the bones of the Three Kings. It was 
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to be dedicated to St. Peter, and, like the Cathe- 
drals of Strasburg and Mayence, belonged to the 
black-robed Order of St. Augustine. 

A year was allowed for the preparation of the 
designs, which were opened to public competition. 
IIeralds were sent to all the great towns of Eu- 
rope to announce the prize in store for the suc- 
cessful architect. 

It chanced, however, that there lived in Cologne 
itself an architect who resolved as {soon as he 
heard the proclamation to make his name for- 
ever famous as the designer of this magnificent 
building. Day after day he wandered the coun- 
try round, eating next to nothing, sleeping hardly 
at all, haunted all the while by the vision of a 
grand and stately cathedral, vaulted and crowded 
with clustered columns, perfect in proportion, in 
design and in ornamentation. 

Day after day he awoke from his dreams and 
locked himself up for hours, flogging his brain to 
reproduce the magnificent ideas that occurred 
to him in his sleep. For ten 
months he Jabored hard, and at 
the end of that time tore up all 
his drawings. It seemed to him 
that all his toil had been in vain ; 
and yet he felt assured that could 
he but seize the gorgeous imagin- 
ings of his dreams, and transfer 
them to paper, his cathedral would 
be the most splendid of all struct- 
ures in the wide world. 

In his despair he fancied that 
his brain was giving way. He fled 
from Cologne to the famous Sie- 
bengebirge, and, settling himself 
in humble lodgings, determined 
to see his fellow men no more 
until the competition was over. 
He had failed, he told himself ; 
there was no time left; nothing 
was left to him but to forget his 
ambitions. 

On the third day of his sojourn 
in the neighborhood of the Sie- 
bengebirge he had wandered far, 
oppressed with the gloomiest 
thoughts, when he was caught in 
a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm. In the distraction of his 
mind he had plunged into the 
forest without taking thought of 
his steps. He roamed up and 
down, drenched to the skin by 
the rain, which fell in torrents, 
and at length found himself near 
a magnificent oak. 
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He was passing it when a rent glared between 
the black clouds and a white light blazed all 
about the tree, showing up every leaf. The 
thunderclap which followed it seemed to shake 
the very earth beneath the architect’s feet. <A 
second flash came quick on the peals of the 
thunder, and at that moment he saw, under the 
branches, the figure of a man standing where no 
man had stood before. The stranger was wrap- 
ped in a scarlet mantle and wore a slouching red 
hat with a scarlet feather. His face was pale and 
handsome, with a pointed coal-black beard, eye- 
brows the arch of which was pointed sharply, and 
a pair ef dark, inscrutable eyes. As the archi- 
tect’s glance fell on these eyes the stranger 
bowed and advanced from under the oak. 

“‘Dom-Architect,” said he, ‘‘ you have kept me 
long waiting in some of the most accursed weather 
within my experience.” 

The architect stared at the title given to him. 

“Sir,” he stammered, ‘‘pardon me if I was 
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unaware that I had made any appointment with 
you. If I must confess it, this is the first time I 
have looked upon you, nor do I know the least in 
the world who or what you may be. It astonishes 
me that you should know my profession, or, 
rather, my aspirations in that profession 

The stranger smiled curiously, and shook a few 
raindrops from his scarlet cloak. 

“T am well aware of those aspirations, never- 
theless, and I believe that you are just now in de- 
spair of seeing them realized. It was to be of 
some service to you that I waited your coming 
under the oak. You wish to win in the approach- 
ing competition of designs for the Cathedral of 
Cologne—is it not so ?” 

“That is the case. But I have decided not to 
enter. I have torn up my designs, and, even were 
I inspired, there is no time left in which to make 
new ones.” 

The stranger thrust his hand within the breast 
of his doublet, and drew forth a parchment roll, 
which he unwound. As he did so a smaller piece 
of parchment dropped out from inside the roll 
and fluttered upon the turf. The architect 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Oh, you may hold that in your hand for a 
minute; we will concern ourselves with it pres- 
ently. In the meantime, will you give a look at 
this ?” 

He spread out the Jarge parchment. The archi- 
tect looked at it, and drew back with a cry, half 
of delight and half of terror. 

Ile saw before him the plans and elevation of a 
cathedral such as even his most splendid dreams 
had never shown him. And yet he recognized, 
here and there, many details that those dreams 
had suggested to him. It was the perfect and 
glorified whole of which his visions had been but 
fragments. He clutched it with hands that trem- 
bled violently. 

“This must be the devil’s work !” he gasped. 

‘* What matter whose work it is ?” answered the 
stranger. ‘The point is that it may become 
yours.” 

“* Mine !” 

“Yes, yours—for a consideration.” 

The architect was ready to faint. 

“Do you mean that I may sign my name to 
this incomparable design—that 1 may have the 
honor of building the grandest temple on the face 
of the earth ?” 

“That is what I mean.” 

‘The conditions —quick ! let me know the 
conditions !” 

‘“There is but one—the simplest in the world. 
"Tis but this, that before you set your name to 
this design, which, I need hardly assure you, will 
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be easily victorious in the competition, you sign 
it at the foot of the scrap of parchment which you 
hold in your hand.” 

The architect opened the scrap and read it. 

«But this means that I sell you my soul !” he 
cried. 

“You are decidedly intelligent. 
the position.” 

“That at the end of my natural life Iam yours, 
to do as you please with me ?” 

The stranger bowed. 

“T cannot !” 

The architect hid his face in his hands. 

“‘Very well. Then I have wasted my time, 
that’s all ;” and the stranger at once began to roll 
up the design. 

At the sound of the crackling parchment the 
other took his hands from his face and stretched 
them ont. 

“No, no! I cannot let it go. 
I will sign at once.” 

The other smiled. 

“‘Now, I thought you were about to behave 
rashly.” We put his hand within his doublet 
again. ‘Here is a pen; but I regret to say I 
carry no ink with me. Extend your arm here for 
a moment—so—thank you.” 

Quickly, and almost painlessly, with the point 
of the pen he punctured the architect’s wrist. 
A red drop oozed, and then another. The stran- 
ger dipped the pen in this blood, picked up the 
small parchment again, and handed it to his com- 
panion. 

“Sign, and be famous.” 

The architect dropped on one knee, and, spread- 
ing the parchment on the other, signed his name. 

“There is one thing that I ought to explain, 
perhaps. Are you fainting, sir? No? I thought 
for the moment—— However, as I was saying, 
there is one point that I may explain. You must 
not allow yourself to think, because the building 
which you are about to erect will be dedicated to 
the greater glory of God and will redound to the 
honor of His name, that therefore you have any 
chance of slipping out of your bargain. It is for 
your own honor and glory that you have sold me 
your soul, remember.” 

‘Demon! give me the design !” cried the ar- 
chitect, and, snatching it and hugging it to his 
breast, he turned and ran away through the for- 


est for his life. 
* * * * * * 


Yes, that is 


Give it to me. 


A year later the great foundations of the cathe- 
dral were laid, and an army of masons swarmed 
around and above them, thick as flies. Among 
the workmen, here, there and evervwhere—dircct- 
ing, controlling, exhorting, giving now a rebuke, 
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now a word of approbation—moved the Dom- 
Architect, the greatest man in Cologne. His feet 
never rested ; his eyes never slumbered. Late at 
night he lingered about the stupendous works, 
‘and dawn found him in his place before the earli- 
est mason. Nay, often at midnight he would 
start up from the bed where he found no rest, and 
sally out under the moon to feed his eyes on the 
structure, as if he could see it growing. The 
watchmen on their rounds had surprised’ him 
thus once or twice, and had been on the point of 
arresting him by mistake, but grew accustomed 
to see his dark figure flitting about among the 
piles of masonry as they passed. 

He fell away in flesh, as was natural. Men, 
noting his feverish eye, whispered that the great 
architect suffered from the madness that eo fre- 
quently afflicts genius. The work was killing him 
by inches, as if he cemented the cathedral stones 
with his heart’s blood. Still they looked up to 
him with wonder and reverence. ‘I'he masons, as 
he passed to and fro among them, hung on his 
slightest word. Certainly there was never such 
an architect since the world began. 

The scores of pillars rose quickly upon their 
bases, the thick wall grew to the height of a man’s 
eyes, and then a gigantic festival was held. All 
Cologne and the country round assembled to 
witness the fixing in this wall of a huge brazen 
tablet bearing the architect’s name and recount- 
ing his virtues. The archbishop made a speech 
in which he spoke of this man as inspired by God. 
It was the proudest day of his life, and the most 
miserable. 

For the trouble that dogged him day and night 
was not, as men suspected, this anxiety about his 
work, but terror for the sin he had committed and 
apprehension of the doom that waited for him. It 
wore him to #shadow. He could neither eat nor 
drink. To his horror he found he could not pray. 
He whom the archbishop believed to be inspired 
by God was sold for all eternity to Satan. 

It was only when he had swooned once or twice 
in the midst of his workmen that he consented 
to rest for a month, and retired to the fastnesses of 
the Eiffel Mountains. As he climbed among them 
one day, driven along by the scourge of his fears, 
he heard a voice hailing him, and looking up, 
perceived a rude hut perched on a rock above the 
path, and a holy, white-bearded man standing at 
the doorway. 

“God be with you, my son !” said the hermit. 
** Whither are you hurrying so fast ?” 

The architect groaned. ; 

“<T travel to find comfort,” he said, “and I 
seck it vainly; for God is not with me, nor‘ever 
will be.” 
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“God is everywhere, my son; and, therefore, 
He stands beside you, if your eyes could see 
Him.” 

‘« They are darkened with fear and sin. Father, 
tell me what to do; for my soul is lost forever.” 

He knelt at the hermit’s feet. 

‘Hear my confession !” he cried. ‘I have sold 
my soul to Satan.” And with sobs and cries he 
told the hermit his story. - ‘ 

‘*My son,” said the old man, sighing deeply, 
when the tale was told, “your sin is terrible, yet 
there is hope. God is always merciful, and will 
allow you even now to choose between Him and 
your own vainglory. Which will you—to be fa- 
mous and lose your soul, or to be forgotten and 
possess the unspeakable love of God ?” 

“‘Let me be forgotten!” cried the architect. 
‘* Let my name be clean blotted out from among 
men, if only I may possess my soul alive !” 

“Then, my son, you shall share this hut with 
me, nor go back to the city. No man shall find 
you here, and they will wonder, and speak your 
praises, and in a little while forget you. The 
great cathedral will rise and be completed after 
many generations, for God will not miss His 
honor. But it shall be done without you. You 
shall attain heaven at this price, but at no other. 
Do you consent ?” 

“IT consent.” 

He turned aside into the hut, and there the 
hermit absolved him. Cologne expected him 
back, but the weeks passed, then months, and 
the building was resumed without him. Men 
agreed that he had fallen from some precipice 
among the mountains, or fallen a victim to the 
robbers that infested the country. They regret- 
ted the loss of such a genius to the world, and in 
awhile forgot all about him. Only the brazen 
plate remained to tell his name, and what man- 
ner of man he was. 

Up in the Eiffel Mountains the man they missed 
spent his days in prayer and fasting and penitence. 
The old hermit died, and he closed his eyes and 
buried him on the mountain side; then went 
back and inhabited the hut alone. 

Long before his own death he knew himself 
pardoned ; but the final sign of it was not given 
till the very night of his death. While in the 
heights the spirit of this man ascended to his 
Maker a furions storm swept down toward the 
Rhine, and tore the brazen tablet from the wall 
of the unfinished tower. 

It was never replaced, and in time was lost. 
Then, when it occurred to some one, marveling 
at the gigantic cathedral, to ask the bnilder’s 
name, nobody could give an answer. Nobody 
knows it to this day, and nobody ever will. 
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JACK O’ THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tue story opens with Mark Daryl and his supposed 


wife, Myrtle, driving to Lymewood. The young woman 
is brutally treated by the man, who tells her that their 
marriage was not legal, and so insults her that she leavcs 
the carriage, and, in despair, shoots herself. He disap- 
pears in the woods. The Rey. Paul Rainsford, finding 
Myrtle, takes her to his home, where she soon recovers 
consciousness. She is cared for by Cicely Rainsford, the 
parson’s sister. A baby is born and is named Gabriel. 
One morning Myrtle disappcars, leaving a note consign- 
inz Gabriel to Cicely's care, and requesting that all knowl- 
edge of his mother be kept from him. 

Twenty years elapse, aud the scene changes to Anthony 
Daryl’s house at. Crag Head. Anthony’s blind daughter, 
Bruna, is the fiancée of Gabriel Ferris. He tells her of 
his being reared by the Rainsfords ;,of the secret of his 
parentage ; of the money that was received for his sup- 
port and education from an unknown man, who turns 
out to be Anthony Daryl; of his friendship for Jack 
Lithgow, nicknamed Jack o’ the Light ; their quarrels and 
duel, which resulted in Jack being sent to his homo in 
South America ; of the gypsy’s warning to beware of Jack 
o’ the Light ; of Mr. Rainsford’s death, and of his engage- 
ment as private secretary to Anthony Daryl. Gabriel's 
story is interrupted by the entrance of Cicely Rainsford, 
now companion and governess of Bruna. She tells them 
Bruna’s father is dying. They go to Anthony Daryl’s 
chamber. 

Bruna’s father (ells her that he wishes her to marry Ga- 
briel at once, so that when he dies she will not be at the 
mercy of his good-for-nothing brother, Mark. She con- 
sents, and Roger, a servant, is dispatched for the minister. 
On his way Roger calls at the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Rest,” and 
while drinking talks of the coming marriage. This is 
overheard by Mark Daryl and a companion called Bevil. 
Daryl tells Bevil that he, instead of Ferris, must marry 
Bruna. They go to Anthony’s house, and after binding 
and gagging Ferris, and causing Cicely to faint, and bribing 
a servant, Bevil is married to the blind Bruna by an assist- 
ant clergyman who is a stranger to all parties. Anthony 
recovers consciousness for a moment, and uttering an cx: 
clamation, dies. Bevil rushes out of the house, forciny 
Daryl with him at the point of a pistol; and they ride 
away. Cicely recovers, and Ferris is released to learn of 
the outrage that has been done. Ferris decides he cannot 
stay another moment at Crag Head. He begs Cicely to 
take care of Bruna and protect her from Mark Daryl and 
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the man she married. Before he leaves Bruna is told 
the circumstances of her marriage, and comes to say good- 
by. He tells her to fear nothing, and to remember that 
she belongs to him, and that he will never give her up. 


Cuaptrer VII.—(CoNTINUED). 


For a long, tedious month Ferris waited at his 
Boston hotel for some word that would recall him 
to the old North Shore eyrie. None came. 

Miss Cicely wrote many letters, and their gen- 
eral purport was as follows: Nothing had been 
discovered of Mark Daryl or the man Bevil. The 
two had vanished completely, and the detectives 
could find no trace of them. Bruna Daryl was 
still at Mr. Mildmay’s Fogport house, but in an un- 
satisfactory state of health. She pined for her 
father and Crag Head. Even her strange mar- 
riage was forgotten in the grave anxiety caused 
by her failing strength. The physician had or- 
dered a change of air. She seldom spoke of Ga- 
briel now, and never of the night when the loy- 
ers had been so ruthlessly torn apart. Gabriel 
must make no attempt to see her at present—the 
physician forbade it—any revival of past trouble 
was sure to injure her. Selfish wishes must be 
sacrificed to Bruna’s welfare—let those who loved 
her think only of the poor child’s health and 
peace of mind. 

Toward the close of the dreary month another 
letter arrived. : 

“We have decided to sail immediately for Ku- 
rope,” Miss Cicely wrote. ‘‘ Mr. Mildmay will 
go with us. We mean to winter in Algiers. We 
no longer talk or think of anything but Bruna’s 
health. Dear Gabriel, you must not even dream 
of bidding her good-by. The parting would be 
too painful, and, as I have before told you, we 
refrain in every way from giving her pain. You 
may write to her occasionally, but let your letters 
be very cheerful—otherwise Mr. Mildmay will be 
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sure to suppress them. He has heard of some 
wonderful oculist in Paris, and he intends to 
carry Bruna to that city for treatment.” 

Ferris had beguiled the tedium of waiting by 
looking around the city for suitable employment. 
A monetary embarrassment threatened him. He 
had discovered a vacant clerkship in a well-known 
importing house, but the acceptance of the same 
involved an indefinite exile from his native land. 
liow could he leave the country while any chance 
remained that Bruna might need him ? 

Miss Cicely’s last letter decided Ferris’s future. 
Bruna was ill—Bruna was going abroad, and he 
must not see her again—must not even bid her 
farewell! Neither Miss Cicely, kind as she was, 
nor Mildmay recognized his right to be consulted 
ubont the poor child’s movements. A deep de- 
jection, an unspeakable rage, seized Ferris. Now 
he knew beyond doubt that his little love was lost 
to him. 

“ T will no longer idle away life in this fashion,” 
he said, and seized his hat and rushed off to the 
office of Marthe & Co., importers of coffee and 
chocolate. To the man of business whom he 
found there Ferris said : 

“*T accept the situation which you were good 
enough to offer me a week ago. I will report for 
duty as soon as you like.” 

“A steamer leaves this port to-morrow,” was 
the reply. ‘* We are instructed to send a clerk 
immediately to Mr. Marthe, who conducts the 
affairs of the firm in the South American repub- 
lics.” 

“* To-morrow—to-day—all dates are as one to 
me,” answered Ferris. 

**Very well. You will suit Mr. Marthe, I 
think. Make ready, then, to leave at once.” 

“‘T am ready at any moment,” Ferris replied. 

And the next day he turned his back on famil- 
iar scenes and faces, and without a word to Miss 
Cicely sailed away, full of wrath and bitterness, 
to that vexed and tumultuous country, South 
America. 5 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Across the dusty, dirty plaza the bell of San 
Miguel had ceased to toll. From the snow-capped 
Andes a welcome wind began to blow, tempering 
the heat of the night. The moon was up, sil- 
vering the dry leaves of the palms and acacias in 
the public square, and pouring a flood of light on 
the balconies and roofs of the town, and the walls, 
built of adobe bricks, cane and mud. 

The comandante of the insignificant military 
garrison had betaken himself to his own quarters, 
to smoke cigarettes and drink aguardiente. As 
usual, the province was in a state of political 
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eruption. That barrack dog and outlaw, Gen- 
eral Garcia, was likely at any moment to make a 
descent on the town, with his army of insurgents. 
Ten conspirators had been shot that very day in 
the plaza—two more, guilty of plotting against the 
government, would be dispatched on the same 
spot, at daybreak. 

Inside the prison, ‘behind ‘the iron gratings and 
the solid doors which shut them from all hope, 
the condemned men were awaiting the dawn, and 
the doom that it would surely bring. Both were 
Americans. One, ill with mountain fever, lay 
asleep on a miserable pallet, with a rebozo spread 
over his body. An earthen jar half full of water, 
and arude dish holding éortidlas, stood near his 
bed. His companion in misfortune leaned 
against the one window of the cell, and through 
its iron bars listlessly watched the sentinels out- 
side, as they paced back and forth, with the 
moonlight shining on their muskets. 

“And so, Gabriel Ferris,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ you are to die to-morrow by the bullets of 
these miserable cholos? Four years you have 
sought fortune in this country of earthquakes and 
revolutions, and now a volley out there on the 
dirty plaza is to end everything! Well, in your 
case it does not matter much : 


““*«Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death that comes at last.’ 


You leave nobody to mourn for you—not even a 
dog. But with Marthe it is different—he has a 
mother.” 

The sentinel nearest the window took from 
the chuspa, or pouch, at his girdle, some coca 
leaves, dipped his finger in a few grains of un- 
slacked lime, and began to chew the cullico with 
relish. 

He had found consolation for his weary watch. 
Ferris,, on the other side of the thick wall, 
watched him half enviously. The soldier’s heavy 
dark face told of a mixture of Spanish and Indian 
blood. That lump of ignoble clay would live and 
move and retain its being on the morrow, when 
he, the prisoner, was lying in six feet of alien 
earth. 

“* Gabriel !” 

The voice came from the pallet in the corner. 
The sick man had opened his eyes. Ferris hur- 
ried to his side. 

** Halloo, old fellow !” he answered, cheerfully. 
**You are better, are you not ? Yes, I know what 
you want—your throat is parched. Here is the 
water jar. The night is infernally hot. One 
cannot breathe in this rathole. Drink your fill, 
man.” 

He raised his friend, and held the water to his 
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dry, cracked lips. Marthe drank exhaustively. 
He was a man of five and thirty—plainly a gentle; 
man. His northern blood showed in his blond 
skin and fair hair. 

*‘See here, Ferris,” he said, with concern, 
*©you can hardly speak yourself, for thirst. 
Gracious Heaven! you have not touched that 
water—you feared there might not be enough for 
us both !” 

«‘ That’s all right,” replied Ferris, lightly ; “a 
sick man’s wants must be regarded before those 
of an absurdly healthy fellow like myself.” 

An involuntary groan escaped Marthe. 

‘‘ What’s the hour ?” he asked. 

“Creeping on toward midnight, I should say.” 

“Ferris, I have not strength to walk, but, of 
course, they will carry me to the plaza. You 
don’t think you will be forced to go out there, 
and face the muskets alone ?” 

Ferris smiled. 


‘*Never mind. It will not bother me in the 


least. In common décency they must give you a 
reprieve.” ; é 
“No, no! Tl not accept it? That is the 


thought which troubles me most. They shall not 
‘leave me behind—I want to be shot at your side. 
As my clerk, you went with me to the hacienda 
where we met Gareia and the others, and where 
the plots were hatched—J was the person who 
got you into this scrape, Ferris.” 

“‘Pooh ! let that pass. I don’t regret it. You 
must not talk any more—you will increase your 
fever.” 

Some sudden hope flamed in the sick man’s face. 

‘““We may both be reprieved,” he muttered. 
«* These revolutions are full of unexpected things. 
We are foreigners, too—at the last moment the 
comandante may postpone the execution.” 

Ferris shook his head. He was fully assured of 
his own fate. 

«* Thave not the shadow of a chance, but you 
are ill—unable to stand on your feet. It would 
be barbarous to shoot you in your present state. 
Cheer up, man! You have a mother at home— 
please God, you will yet see her again.” 

‘© Poor old mother!” murmured Marthe, inco- 
herently. ‘‘Sorrow has made her what she is. A 
little more of the water, Gabriel—this fever burns 
like fire. I dreamed just now that I was back in 
the old Boston house —that little puss Esther 
came to meet me—she must be well grown by 
this time—I hope she is not as pretty as she 
promised to be, five years ago—my mother would 
love her better were it not for that inherited 
beanty and diablerie—we will be shot together, 
Ferris—come—I, too, am ready——” And with 
that he fell asleep again. 
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The moonlight glanced in through the bars of 
the window; the sentry continued to tramp 
monotonously outside. Sunrise was still some 
hours hence. Ferris went over to his companion, 
and stretched himself on the floor by his side. 

«The next time I lie down to sleep, it will be 
in a coffin,” he thought. But he meant to carry 
a firm front to the plaza—to die game. In ten 
minutes he was sleeping as quietly asa child. No 
dreams troubled him. His health was perfect, 
his heart strong, his nerves were like steel. Jour 
after hour went by. At last a faint curdled pink 
appeared on the white peaks to eastward—the her- 
ald of the dawn. ‘There was a stir in the prison. 
The heavy door of the cell opened. An officer 
and two guards entered. 

The noise awoke Ferris. He sprang to his feet. 

‘«Ts it time ?” he asked, confusedly. 

“For the Americano to make ready ? — Si, 
sefior,” answered one of the men, with composure. 

Ferris turned to Marthe. He was wandering 
in delirium. Unconscious of the presence of his 
executioners, he tossed from side to side, and 
talked of his mother, of the little girl Esther—of 
many things about which Gabriel Ferris knew 
nothing. 

“He is too ill to come with me,” he said to the 
officer. ‘You can do no less than leave him 
here.” 

The Spaniard leaned, and lifted the vebozo. 

‘Santa Maria! Yes,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ the co- 
mandante must be called. You will go in ad- 
vance, sefior.” 

*““T have one favor to ask,” said Ferris, and he 
drew from his breast a small portrait of Bruna 
Daryl, and a lock of her fair hair. ‘‘ Permit me 
to hold these things in my hand, and when I am 
dead put them in my coffin.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, 

««Your request is granted, Americano.” 

Ferris bent, and pressed Marthe’s fevered palm. 

*©Good-by, old chap,” he said, and then pre- 
sented his hands to be bound, and surrounded by 
his swarthy guard, walked out of the cell, and 
heard its door clang sullenly behind him. 

The dew of night hung on the palms of the 
plaza ; the splendor of dawn crimsoned the distant 
Ferris went to his doom with a 
firm step. But he was young, and youth parts 
reluctantly with life—the world is too fair to 
leave without some regrets. In one hand he 
held Bruna Davryl’s portrait. The bullets of his 
slayers could not mutilate it there, and he fancied 
the Spanish officer would keep his word, and bury 
the trinket with its owner. 

Dirty and cheerless looked the plaza in the 
broadening light of day. Reprieve? No, there 
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was none for the Americano. To die like a man 
was now the main thing. Ferris was placed be- 
side a rough sinister box—his coffin—facing a 
squad of soldiers; stolid, sulky cholos, half In- 
dian, half Spanish, who looked indifferently on 
revolutions and all their tragic consequences. 
The first sunbeams played mockingly along the 
line of glittering muskets. The officer, with a 
bandage in his hand, advanced to cover Ferris’s 
eyes. 

“Permit me, sefior 

Those were his last words. A sudden crack of 
firearms rang sharply on the air. Mingled with 
it Ferris heard the noise of mustangs coming on 
at a furious gallep. Through the narrow street, 
by the Church of San Miguel, a body of horse- 
men, armed to the teeth, poured like a hurricane 
into the plaza. 

‘“‘Santa Maria! 
surgents !”” 

Sabres and lances flashed in the sun. There 
was a rush—a yell! The officer who conducted 
the execution fell across Ferris’s coffin with a 
bullet in his brain. The squad of cholos were 
sabred and shot as they stood. Over all the din 
a voice, unmistakably English, reached Ferris’s 
ear. 

‘‘ Just in time, by Heaven!” it said; and the 
leader of the party, a young man _ superbly 
mounted, his bridle, stirrups and high Mexican 
saddle glistening with precious metal, dashed up 
to Ferris, and with his sword eut the cords that 
bound the captive. 

“‘You are an ween e tis cried, breath- 
lessly. 

“© Yes,” answered Ferris. 

‘© Word was brought to me last night, as I was 
descending from the mountains with Garcia, that 
two prisoners—countrymen of mine—were to be 
shot on the plaza this morning. For hours I 
have been riding to your rescue. Jupiter! that 
was a close call! And where is your comrade !” 

“Sick in the prison,” Ferris had just time to 
say, when his deliverer thrust a brace of revolvers 
into his hand. 

“Come with me!’ he commanded. ‘‘ José,” 
addressing a soldier at his side, “give the sefior 
your horse. You will see queer sport now. 
cia is already in the town, with all his following. 
We are to make an assault on the garrison im- 
mediately. Forward ! forward !” 

And he tore off, like a whirlwind, across the 
square, with all his montaies thundering at his 
heels. An hour after there were blood stains in 
the plaza, and dead bodies on the stones of the 
narrow streets. The government troops had sur- 
rendered after a brief struggle. Garcia, the bar- 
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Throughout the scrimmage Ferris had kept 
close to his rescuer and countryman. When the 
affair was well over the young fellow conducted 
him to a small fonda near Garcia’s headquarters, 
and ordered breakfast and a glass of aguardiente. 
Ile pushed the latter to the vescued man. 

“Drink, Gabriel Ferris!” he said. ‘*I have no 
liking for the vicious fire water; but after your 
little experience on the plaza you need something 
to brace you up.” 

Ferris looked hard at his deliverer. Ile was a 
handsome nut-brown fellow, dressed in a showy, 
gold-laced uniform. His iron-gray eyes wore an 
indolent softness, but in their corners a bright, 
mocking devil lurked. 

Ilis features were regular and high-bred—the 
cheeks seemed a trifle thin, the mouth and chin 
were molded like those of some marble Antinons. 
Though he had fought like a born demon in the 
capture of the town, his air now was full of lan- 
guid insouciance. 

“‘ What !” cried Ferris, in astonishment ; 
know me—you call me by name ?” 

*« Exactly. My memory, it appears, is better 
than yours. Look at me closely—do you find 
nothing familiar in my face ?” 

Ferris shook his head, 

“You have then forgotten Jack Lithgow — 
Jack o’ the Light, as you used to call him—that 
pestiferous felloy who was sent, once upon a 
time, to @ mountain manse in Massachusetts, to 
be coached in Greek and Latin by Mr. Rainsford, 
the parson ?” 

“*Good Heaven !” shouted Ferris. ‘Is it really 
you, Jack! Yes, I see the old look now! But 
to meet you here, and under: these infernal cir- 
cumstances—how very odd !” 

“Not at all. For years, you remember, my 
father was a magnate in this country. He built 
railroads and bridges, and made a fortune here. 
T used to talk a good deal about South America 
when I was a boy at the Berkshire manse, you 
know. I had lived with my father in the repub- 
lies, and their political condition just suited a 
reckless, adventurous, good-for-nanght like Jack 
Lithgow. My thoughts were constantly turning 
to this land of revolutions, earthquakes and fleas. 
Four years ago I thought it best to quit New 
England for awhile. Naturally I set my face to- 
ward South America. Here I have been ever 
since.” He calmly lighted a cheroot. <‘‘ Faith! 
as a boy, Gabe, you had no reason to love me, but 
IT hope you do not bear malice—you will not re- 
fuse to shake hands ?” 

«Bear malice!” cried Ferris—‘‘ toward one 
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who has just delivered me from the bullets of 
the cholos? Just powers! but for you I should 
be lying in my grave at this very moment !” 

He shook Lithgow’s extended hand gratefully, 
cordially. Jad he not, one little hour before, 
stood by his own coftin, facing a line of hostile 
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muskets? ‘To this old playfellow he surely owed 
his deliverance from a cruel death. 

«‘ And have you been at the business of aking 
and unmaking governments for four years back ?” 
queried Ferris. 

Lithgow smiled. 
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«Yes, I have had my fling, hatching couspira- 
cies with the maddest, and dabbling in all the 
political dramas and military tragedies possible. 
As a result, I bear a few marks on my person— 
look !” and he laughingly tossed back his thick 
chestnut hair, and showed the scar of a frightful 
sabre cut across the forehead. ‘‘ Garcia, the man 
of the hour, calls me his right hand, and prom- 
ises me rich rewards when he shall have estab- 
lished himself firmly in the government. His 
montanes would follow me to the bottomless pit ; 
but, after all, these things soon grow tiresome. 


—* Violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder.’” 


His brown young face put ona bored look. ‘I 
have had about enough of revolutions.” 

“Your father is still in this country ?” asked 
Ferris. 

‘Bless you, no! He filled his purse, and de- 
parted several years since. Poor dad! He writes 
endless letters, imploring me to give up this wild 
life, and return to the paternal rooftree and re- 
spectable society. Ah, I am, and have ever been, 
no end of a torment to him !” 

The young free lance smoked on for a moment 
in silence. 

‘“‘And now that you have heard my story, 
Gabe,” he continued, at last, “let me ask what 
brought yow to South America ? And how is it 
that I find you in the ranks of the conspirators ?” 

Ferris’s face clouded a little. 

“‘T came to this place as a clerk in a commer- 
cial house, the affairs of which were conducted 
by the senior partner, Marthe. He owned a sugar 
hacienda here, and had many friends among the 
native gentry. Unfortunately, he allowed them 
to use him for political purposes, and I—well, I 
followed his lead in everything. Not that Mar- 
the, or I, his clerk, cared a real which way the 
wretched affairs of the republic turned; but 
plots were made at the hacienda, and suspected 
persons gathered there with impunity, and, of 
course, the government authorities got wind of 
the matter. Marthe and I were arrested with 
the native offenders —sentenced with them. 
Mountain fever seized Marthe, and the execution 
of the Americans had to be postponed a bit. 
Those gadflies of cholos finished the others on 
the plaza yesterday.” 

Lithgow nodded. 

‘But did you come to South America simply 
to obtain employment ? Were there no commer- 
cial houses nearer home ?” 

Ferris colored hotly. 

“It’s a curious story, Lithgow—however, I 
don’t mind telling it, if you care to listen.” 
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‘* Proceed—I am all attention.” 

Then Ferris briefly narrated his entrance into 
Anthony Daryl’s household, his love for Bruna, 
and the manner in which he had been cheated of 
his bride. As he finished, Lithgow laid down his 
cheroot. 

“‘A curious affair, certainly,” he commented. 
‘‘ Pardon me, did you really take the loss of the 
girk much to heart ?” 

“¢ Did I ?” echoed Ferris, indignantly. << It was, 
as I have shown you, the means of sending me to 
this place—of changing my whole life. I loved 
Bruna Daryl with all my heart—I have never 
given a thought or look to any other. She is with 
me still—a constant regret. See here, Jack ”— 
he drew out Bruna’s portrait from his breast— 
‘my one consolation out there on the plaza was 
that the cholos allowed me to hold this, her pict- 
ure, in my hand, and promised to put it in my 
coffin. I tell you, if I ever meet the man who 
cheated me of Bruna Daryl, his life shall pay for 
that deed !” 

Lithgow looked long and steadily at the pict- 
ure. 

‘You must “excuse my saying it, Gabriel, but 
that’s a rather insipid sort of beauty—is it not ? 
Besides, you mentioned that she was blind.” 

‘*T loved her all the better for that affliction, 
Jack. No, by Heaven! she was moé¢ insipid, but 
a dream of saintly loveliness, like the snow on the 
Andes. And her eyes, though sightless, were the 
sweetest ever seen. What punishment, think you, 
did Mark Daryl and the man Bevil deserve ?” 

‘‘Nothing short of a slow fire,” replied Lith- 
gow, languidly, ‘‘or the revival of the wheel. 
Shoot the fellow Bevil wherever you may meet 
him, Ferris—he was by far the more despicable 
of the two scoundrels—show him no mercy. Has 
he made any effort to claim Miss Daryl ?” 

** Not to my knowledge.” 

*‘ And where is the lady now ?” 

Ferris shook his head gloomily. 

«T cannot say ; I never answered Miss Rains- 
ford’s last letter—in fact, I have held no com- 
munication with any person in my own land since 
I left it. She may be alive—she may be dead. I 
told you she was in bad health when she went 
abroad.” 

Lithgow’s sleepy eyes flashed suddenly. 

‘““Yes, You also declared that you loved Miss 
Daryl—my faith! you take an extraordinary way 
to show it. And the precious uncle—what has 
become of him ?” 

“Dios sabe, as the cholos say. A plague on the 
man !” 

‘‘Gabriel, you should have answered Miss 
Rainsford’s letter—you should have kept track of 
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Bruna Daryl. Four years! Great Heaven! what 
may not have happened in four years? It is a 
long while to lose sight of the woman you love.” 

Ferris looked disturbed. 

“Pon my soul, that’s true, Jack; but I felt 
hurt—sore—resentful, you know. Neither Mild- 
may nor Miss Rainsford treated me quite fairly.” 

‘‘How does that excuse your own behavior, 
Gabriel ? You played the faithless lover—you 
deserted Miss Daryl—left her to think that you 
had ceased to care for her. In view of the grati- 
tude which you owed her father, not to mention 
any warmer feeling, your conduct was decidedly 
shabby. Believe me, you were not so deeply in 
love as you fancied yourself to be. A man is not 
always a fair judge of his own emotions.” 

Ferris was not a little surprised at the other’s 
veliemence. 

‘By Jove! how you take me to task !” he said, 
with a forced laugh. ‘I left Bruna in the hands 
of Mildmay and Miss Rainsford ; and my knowl- 
edge of the two made me quite easy in regard to 
the poor child’s welfare.” 

Lithgow turned the conversation abruptly, and 
began to talk of Bear Mountain Manse and the 
pranks of his boyhood. 

«“Do you remember our duel in the, minister’s 
cabbage garden, Gabe ?” he said, laughing. ‘‘Ah, 
I ought to have been well thrashed for my devil- 
try in those wild days !” 

“‘And the gypsy’s prophecy,” said Ferris— 
“that rubbish about an unlucky marriage, and 
a girl with yellow hair, eh ?” 

Lithgow blew a soft gray spiral of smoke grace- 
fully into the air. 

‘‘There are no girls with yellow hair in this 
quarter of the world,” he answered. ‘‘ Here you 
meet only the brunette type. And war, not love, 
is the business of my life in the South American 
republics.” 

He seemed to reflect for a few moments ; then, 
leaning forward, he thrust a well-filled purse into 
Ferris’s hand. 

«© A mere trifle,” he said ; ‘“‘accept it from an 
old friend, Gabriel, and get out of this accursed 
country at once—take the opportunity to escape 
while Garcia holds possession of the province— 
the tide of fortune may turn again, and your way 
be blocked by the enemy. If yon care for the 
life that I have saved, off with you immedi- 
ately !” 

Both men arose from the table. 

Lithgow’s manner was full of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

‘© Your friend Marthe shall go with you,” he 
said, ‘‘as soon as the heat of the day is spent. 
You will be provided with horses, an escort, and 
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a proper conveyance for the sick man. God 
knows I owe you some reparation !” 

‘Reparation! What ean you mean, my dear 
fellow ?” 

“Have you forgotten our old days at the 
manse, and the beastly insulting way in which 
I treated you then ?” 

“* Nonsense !” 

“‘ Will you leave the place to-night, Gabriel ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Bueno! Yon have played the wrathful lover 
long enough. Miss Daryl. may even now be suf- 
fering from the plots of her uncle—she may be in 
danger—she may need your assistance. Doubt- 
less she thinks you dead, or worse yet, false. 
Shame on you for your apathy, your indifference 
—your four years’ sojourn here! Go, man—go, 
now, and find her !” 

Ferris looked deeply chagrined. 

‘¢My word ! you lash me without mercy, Jack ! 
Perhaps you are half right, but had you been in 
my place——” 

‘¢ Had I been in your place I would have fol- 
lowed Miss Daryl to Europe, to the ends of the 
earth—to the very brink of Hades! A thousand 
guardians should not have stopped me.” 

“¢ Oh, as to that, I tell you I do love her, Jack.” 

Lithgow smiled in an exasperating way. 

“‘Don’t talk, my dear boy, but act—act imme- 
diately. Have you never read that ; 


“Tt is with feelings as with waters— 
The shallow murmur, and the deep are dumb’? 


Above all, remember to shoot the fellow who took 
her from you, when you meet the scoundrel—for 
meet him you surely will, some day. And now I 
have business with Garcia, and must leave you. 
Make your friend Marthe as comfortable as you 
can, till the hour for departure arrives. I will 
see that all your wants and his are well mages 
And so, good-by.” 

They shook hands a second time. 

“‘Good-by,” answered Ferris, gratefully. 
owe my life to you, Lithgow. Yes, you are right 
about Bruna. I will make haste to find her. 
Thank you heartily for urging me to do it.” 

That night Gabriel Ferris and his friend and 
employer, Marthe, were escorted safely to a neigh- 
boring port, where they shook the dust of South 
America from their feet, and took passage in a 
sailing vessel, bound for New York. 


“TI 


CiaprTer IX. 
“EstHER !” The querulous old voice penetrated 
the silence of the sombre room like a pistol shot. 
Coco the parrot stirred on his perch and opened 
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one mischievous eye; the Angora cats began to 
purr; Bijou, the Japdog—a beast of susceptible 
nerves, yelped sharply, and the girl in the window, 
standing like a statue, with Lig, lonesome eyes 
staring out on the dreary, rain-swept square, 
started and changed color. 

“Tam here, grandma,” she answered. 

“ As usual, moping and mooning like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange. Bestir yourself, child—I 
feel a draught of air on my right ankle.” 

Ksther Daryl crossed the carpet, opened a 
gaudy Japanese screen, and placed it protectingly 
against the endangered member. There was a 
villainous crack near by in the skirting board ; 
and the door near Mme. Marthe’s yellow brocade 
chair persistently refused to shut properly. 

“The day is cold and wet, grandma,” ventured 
Esther. ‘May we not have a little more fire 
here ?” 

She turned to the grate, where a few pieces of 
coal were feebly struggling to burn in a bed of 
gray ashes. Madame uttered a protesting scream. 

“*More fire? Would you ruin me, girl ?” 

‘But you freeze in these great bare rooms, 
grandma, and invite attacks of influenza and 
pneumonia, and all for the sake of saving a little 
fuel.” 

“‘How dare you talk like that ?” stormed ma- 
dame. ‘*Iam a poor woman, and betwixt you and 
that jade Polly in the kitchen I shall yet be re- 
duced to beggary. I can keep my eye on the 
coal and lights of the drawing room, but I shud- 
der to think of the waste that goes on out of my 
sight.” 

She was a majestic old dame, with snow-white 
hair, two or three brown moles on her prominent 
chin, and a profile like a Roman medal. Her 
shoulders were wrapped in a black knitted shawl, 
and on her head a black lace cap, with orange rib- 
bons, was set, somewhat awry. Everybody called 
her madame—eyverybody knew that she was as 
rich as she was miserly, and that the affairs of 
the old Marthe house, standing there in a once 
fashionable, but now altogether seedy and dismal, 
square, were conducted on the principle of ‘one 
demnition grind.” 

With a forlorn expression of countenance Esther 
Daryl stood looking down on the handful of coal, 
which she was forbidden to feed, and wondering 
how long it would keep the red gleam of life. Ma- 
dame’s habit was to go early to bed, and thereby 
hoard her supply of fuel, and often to sit in total 
darkness, that gas and candles might be saved. 

This pinching was carried into every depart- 
ment of madame’s housekeeping. Esther herself 
wore a shabby gray gown, fashioned from some 
cast-off garment of the old dame’s—she could not 
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remember when she had possessed anything new 
or becoming. Wrath and rebellion filled her 
heart to-night. Life with Mme. Marthe was no 
jest. 

As Esther stood on that dismal hearth the 
gleam of the reluctant coals showed her to be a 
wonderfully pretty, petite creature, with red lips 
and velvet-black eyes, a colorless creamy skin of 
rose-leaf texture, and reddish-bronze hair that 
curled in large soft rings about her temples. Ver- 
ily a girl made for ‘‘ the roses and lilies of life ” 
—for charming toilets and rich fare and unlim- 
ited admiration! Yet Fate had cast her into a 
comfortless old house, where fires were not per- 
mitted to burn—where, without a struggle, doors 
would neither open nor shut, and the only thing 
to be safely counted upon was a bad dinner. Here 
Esther lived, unseen, unknown, with no companion 
but Mme. Marthe, and not one of the joys that 
naturally belong to youth in the dull, monotonous 
round of her days. 

“It’s cold weather, ma’am—cold weather J” 
called Coco the parrot from his perch. 

“Oh, nonsense !” answered madame, sharply. 
‘With all your feathers, you shouldn’t com- 
plain, Coco. As for my granddaughter, her nat- 
ure is of the uncomfortable kind that fears a 
wholesome chill. She ought to have been born 
under the equator.” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” answered Esther, sadly, “I 
think I ought not to have been born at all, 
grandma.” 

Madame’s Roman face hardened. 

“You never spoke a truer word in your life,” 
she replied. ‘I have said the same thing to my- 
self scores of times.” 

“Oh, grandma !” 

Some chord of the old dame’s memory had been 
unfortunately struck. 

“There was really no proper place for you in 
the world,” she said. ‘‘ You were a creature that 
nobody wanted, Esther, and so you were cast 
upon me.” 

Esther gasped, but did not speak. 

“Unfortunately, my daughter was your mother. 
She died long ago. As you know, I never speak 
of her. She broke my heart—there is her story 
in a nutshell. As for your father, he brought 
you to this house when you were a mere infant, 
and thrust you—literally ¢hrus¢t you—on my care. 
IIe is not an affectionate parent—paternal respon- 
sibility sets lightly upon him. Since he left you 
to my bounty you have seen him, I believe, 
twice. Ie writes you no letters, sends you no 
token of remembrance. At this very moment 
you do not know whether he is living or dead.” 

Esther had grown very pale. 
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“Oh, yes,” she protested, fecbly, ‘“‘ papa re- 
members. me — loves. me; but he is far away. 
Perhaps: he cannot. write— perhaps he has mo 
money to send me. Anyway, it is not kind of 
you to abuse him, grandma. Le will come back 
some day, and explain everything.” 

Madame smiled grimly. 

«That would be a task indeed,” she sneeied— 
“to explain everything !” 

«‘ Grandma, you hate my father !’ said: Ksther, 
sadly, 

“TI do.” 

ee And why ?” 

Madame’s eyes flashed. 

«« Because he has wronged me beyond all for- 
giveness. Not aword more. Have I not told 
you, many times over, that you may talk of any- 
thing in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth, but never of your 
father and mother ? Now ring the bell for Polly 
—I want my tea.” 

Esther’s heart throbbed violently. In this 
fashion all mention of her parents was invaria- 
bly received. Madame detested the subject. 
Choking back her tears as best she could, Esther 
rang the bell. Immediately a tousled maid ap- 
peared with the supper tray, which was placed 
on a round table before madame’s yellow chair. 
Esther slipped silently into her own place oppo- 
site her grandmother. The meal began. 

There was no vulgar profusion at madame’s 
board. Weak tea, a little toast and a few frag- 
ments of cold chicken made up the menu. In 
a candelabrum of rare china Polly the maid 
lighted a solitary candle, which served to make 
the darkness visible. Esther had no appetite. 
The grim reflections cast by madame on both 
her dead and her living parent irritated the girl 
not a little. 

“‘I_ know my father wii? come back some day 
and take me from this place,” she thought ; ‘* but 
when—oh, when ?” 

Presently madame pushed away from the round 
table, and flung the remnants of the supper upon 
the hearth for Bijou the lapdog. This was a sig- 
nal for battle. With an angry scream Coco de- 
scended from his perch. The Angora cats leaped 
out of their basket. A scrimmage began, in which 
the tail feathers of the parrot and the fur of the 
cats mingled confusedly. Hotter and more hot 
waxed the conflict. The howls of the lapdog, 
whose ear was held firmly in the beak of Coco, 
awoke the echoes. Madame screamed : 

‘Why, the dog is going mad !—it will be neces- 
sary to wring Coco’s neck! Separate them at 
once, Esther !” : 

Esther plunged into the meéée, and strove to 
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part the combatants, but in vain. She was down 
on the hearth, her arms flung around one of the 
Angora cats—her own especial favorite—when 
the door behind madame’s chair creaked, and 
Polly ushered a gentleman—a stranger—into the 
room. 

He was young and stalwart, with a comely olive 
face, tanned darker yet by @ southern sun. He 
east one glance at. the exceedingly pretty girl on 
the hearth—at the fur and feathers mingling in 
violent commotion : then he rushed gallantly to 
Esther’s assistance, and with a firm hand quelled 
Coco and released Bijon’s ear. Peace was im- 
mediately restored. The intruder, with a defer- 
ential bow, then turned to madame. 

‘*Pardon,” he said ; ‘‘I wish to speak to the 
mother of Mr. Richard Marthe.” 

‘‘T am that person, sir,” madame answered, her 
sharp look sweeping him from head to heel. 
“Who are you ?” 

Esther had risen to her feet—her big odalisque 
eyes asked the same question, but softly, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘“‘My name is Gabriel Ferris,” answered the 
stranger. ‘‘I have just arrived from South Amer- 
ica, where, for four years, F have been a clerk in 
your son’s employ. I come to bring you news of 
him.” 

Starting up from her yellow chair, madame 
stared fixedly at Ferris. The one miserable candle 
revealed the ominous gravity of his face. 

«Your tidings are bad !” she said, with convic- 
tion. 

“«True, madame.” 

‘Speak out, sir—I hate suspense.” 

‘*Richard Marthe is dead.” 

Hsther uttered a cry, but the elder woman, 
grown callous, perhaps, with many sorrows, re- 
ceived the blow like a Spartan. 

“‘Sit down and tell me about it, Mr. Ferris,” 
she said. ‘‘Keep nothing back.” 

He took the chair to which she pointed him. 

Part of his story the reader already knows—the 
remainder he related in this wise: ‘“‘ My employer 
was very ill when we took passage for New York. 
On the third day of the voyage he died, and 
was buried at sea. He requested me to visit you 
as soon as I should reach Boston, and give into 
your hands such effects as he had about his per- 
son—a purse, a ring, some letters—you will find 
them all here ;” and he laid a sealed package on 
the round table. Madame’s gray head fell upon 
her breast. 

‘“He was the last of my children,” she mur- 
mured, ‘“‘and the best beloved. Iam a wretched 
old woman, Mr. Ferris—I have seen many sor- 
rows in my day.” Then, by a great effort, she 
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assumed her ordinary tone. *‘ Esther, come here !” 
she said. ‘‘ You and I are now alone in the world 
—your uncle is dead.” 

Tearfully the girl ran forward. 

“¢Oh, grandma !” 

“«There—do not make a scene! It is the com- 
mon lot—long ago I learned to bear trouble with 


fortitude. Do you remember your uncle Rich- 
ard ?” 
‘‘Perfectly. It was he who took me to see 


‘Ravenswood’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ The last time he sailed for 
South America he kissed me, and said I was like 
my mother, and he told you to be kind to me, 
grandma—lI have always loved him for that.” 

Madame frowned, and pushed the speaker 
away. This reminiscence did not please her. 
Ferris, for the first time, noticed the discomforts 
of the room, the hard, stern profile of the old 
woman, and he drew his own conclusions. Just 
then the parrot set up a shriek : 

“‘ Hsther—poor Esther! Put out the candle, 
and get to bed! Lights are dear, my child—lights 
are dear !” 

Madame made a gesture to Ferris. 

“‘T cannot yet comprehend half of what you 
have said,” she muttered. ‘‘Come to-morrow, 
sir, and tell it over to me again.” 

««T will,” he answered, kindly. 

* me to leave you now ?” 

“Yes,” said madame. 

He immediately arose, bowed to Esther, and 
withdrew. The girl ran to the window, thrust 
back the curtain, and watched him stride away 
across the lighted square. 

“He aclerk to my uncle!” she gasped. ‘‘ Why, 
he looks like a king!” Then she returned to the 
old woman. ‘‘I am go sorry !” she faltered, com- 
passionately. ‘‘ What can I do for you, grand- 
ma ?” . 

“ Nothing,” answered madame, in a weary tone. 
“«Go now to your own room—I want to think the 
matter over by myself.” 

Esther stooped and kissed the withered cheek, 
then lighted a candle, and ascended to a little 
chamber high up under the roof—a poor bare 
place, hardly superior to the lodgings assigned to 
Polly. On a table near the small bed lay some 
well-worn copies of plays. An old cracked cheval 
glass. in a tarnished frame occupied a corner. 
This room was Esther’s temple. The books and 
the mirror held the one secret joy of her life. 

Here she was no longer Esther Daryl, the un- 
loved dependent of a miserly, exacting old woman, 
No; she was Lucy Ashton, shivering by the side 
of her bridegroom Bucklaw ; she was Juliet, sigh- 
ing for Romeo ; she was Lady Macbeth, breathing 
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out slaughter; she was Portia, and Marguerite, 
and sweet, mad Ophelia. The bare floor was her 
stage. Before that cracked glass she posed and 
ranted—too far removed from Mme. Marthe’s 
quarters to disturb that person with her antics. 
To study for the stage—to become an actress, like 
Rachel or Mrs. Siddons—that} was the one ab. 
sorbing dream of Esther’s life. Once only had 
she dared to mention the matter to her grand- 
mother. 

“‘The stage !” madame had shrieked. ‘How 
dare you speak of such a thing, girl? Why, it is 
a profession that means perdition itself, as your 
wretched mother would tell you if she could 
speak from her grave. And you want to follow in 
her footsteps. Verily, blood will tell !” 

‘“‘My mother, then, was an actress?” Esther 
had cried, breathlessly. 

“Do not ask me. You will drive me mad. 
Let me hear no more about the stage.” 

And madame heard no more; but high up in 
Esther’s dormitory the playbooks were devoured 
during every moment of leisure, and countless re- 
hearsals went on before the cracked glass, and 
Esther, with all her hopes and yearnings, re- 
mained Esther still. 

On the evening of Gabriel Ferris’s visit Esther 
went up to the old mirror, but not to pose or re- 
cite dramas. The thought of her dead uncle 
weighed heavily on her spirits. And with her 
sadness a new emotion mingled. In a sombre, 
critical way she stared at her own image in the 
mirror. ; 

«Am I beantiful ?”? she murmured. Never be- 
fore had she thought of her looks, save as a means 
of success on the stage. Of course, it was neces- 
sary for an actress to possess a fair share of thic 
gift which Shakespeare calls ‘(a vain and donbt- 
ful good.” 

For once, the reflection of her petite figure, her 
magnolia-leaf skin and rich lovelocks did not 
please Esther. 

“I wonder,” she said, with a frown, ‘if Mr. 
Ferris admires little -red-haired women? Had 
I been tall and stately he might have looked 
at me with more interest to-night. What cool, 
critical eyes he has, and his brows are level 
and stern as Jove’s! Ido not like him, but he 
certainly behaved well in that prison affair. He 
is coming again to-morrow. Of course grandma 
wishes to hear more about her son. Perhaps he 
already sees that I am of less importance in the 
house than Coco the parrot. Iam tired—I am 
sick—I weep for Uncle Richard, who was not of 
the least importance to me. Oh, papa! where 
are you? Why do you not come and take me 
away ?” 
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She could not act before the mirror—a great 
heaviness was upon her. She left her book of 
plays unopened, and saw without regret the bit of 
candle dwindle and go out. With a short prayer, 


hastily muttered, Esther lay down in her little’ 


bed, and sobbed herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 

GABRIEL FERRIs came the next day, as he had 
promised, and remained a long time talking with 
madame about her dead son. ‘The house wore an 
aspect even darker and gloomier than usual. The 
curtains were closely drawn ; the orange bows had 
vanished from the old lady’s cap, and her gown 
was heavy with folds of crape. 

“* Stay and dine with us, Mr. Ferris,” she urged ; 
and he staid. 

It was a meagre, comfortless meal. The chimney 
smoked ; the roast was burned ; the tousled maid 
spilled the soup on Ferris, and electrified the 
whole party by a gigantic crash of crockery on 
the kitchen stair. Coco swore some appalling 
sailor oaths, and in spite of the solemnity of the 
occasion Esther fancied she saw more than once a 
gleam of unholy mirth in the eyes of the guest. 
Ferris, in addressing the young girl, called her 
Miss Marthe. 

«That is not her name,” corrected madame, 
sharply. ‘* You were not properly introduced Jast 
night. My granddaughter is Miss Daryl.” 

Ferris gave an involuntary start. 

** Pardon —is it possible ?—did you say— 
Daryl?” 

«Esther Daryl !” answered madame, shortly. 

With a somewhat startled air Ferris turned to 
Tisther. 

“Are you akin,” he asked, breathlessly, ‘to the 
Daryls of the North Shore ?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘T never heard of such people.” Then, ap- 
pealing rather timidly to madame: ‘Did you, 
grandma ?” 

Madame stiffened. 

‘Don’t ask me—I neither know, nor care to 
know, anything about your father’s family !” 

Joffee was brought in. Madame emptied her 
cup, and then said to Ferris : 

«Do you remain long in this city ?” 

“T cannot tell,” he answered, with some em- 
barrassment. ‘‘I am waiting for the arrival of a 
friend from Europe. She is expected soon.” 

«Ah! <A lady ?” said madame. 

“Yes,” he answered, gravely ; “ the daughter of 
a man whom I may call my foster father. She, 
too, is a Miss Daryl.” 

Esther opened wide her velvety-black eyes. 
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“‘ One of the North Shore people that you men- 
tioned just now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T suppose the name is a common one ?” 

«‘T never met many persons who bore it.” 

‘*And the lady in Europe—is she like me?” 
asked Esther, quickly. 

“*Not at all—she is blind.” 

A moment of silence followed, then Esther 
murmured : 

« How dreadful !” 

«Yes; but Bruna Daryl] is like an angel in her 
affliction,” Ferris answered, with more warmth 
than he meant to show. : 

The trio arose from table, and went back to the 
drawing room. Madame soon fell asleep in her 
armchair. Coco sat silent on his perch. Across 
the shabby old square, blurred now with rain, 
lights began to glance and gleam. The tramp of 
passers-by echoed monotonously along the pave- 
ment. Esther took up madame’s workbasket, 
and busied herself with sorting the colored silks 
therein. The room was full of purple-gray shad- 
ows. On the mantel two tall candlesticks with 
yellow tapers flickered like corpse lights. In its 
dreary environment Esther’s bright young beauty 
stirred Ferris with sudden compassion. 

«You lead a lonely life here, Miss Daryl,” he 
said. 

She nodded. 

‘Grandma and I do not have many dissipa- 
tions.” 

“‘T should think not, unless the frays betwixt 
the cats and parrot count.” 

Her pretty fingers tugged hard at the tangled 
silks. 

“My father is employed in a Western mine, 
Mr. Ferris. We do not hear from him now, but 
some day he will come back, and then everything, 
of course, will be changed.” 

“‘ Meanwhile, have you no amusements, no com- 
panions ?” he asked. 

““None. I begin to feel that 


‘““¢ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.’” 


Then she pushed the workbasket impatiently from 
her. ‘But if papa does not come soon [I shall 
leave grandma and go upon the stage.” 

«‘The stage !” echoed Ferris, teasingly. ‘Did 
you ever see the inside of a theatre, Miss Daryl ?” 

Ter soft white chin went up in a dignified way. 

“Oh, yes. When Uncle Richard visited us 
last he took mo several times to the play ; and 
once, on a birthday, I was allowed to go with 
my governess. ‘Those were the great events of 
my life, Mr. Ferris. I discovered then that I, 
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too, could act—I felt the knowledge here—here/” of vivid color among Rembrandt shadows, her 
pressing her hand to her heart. ‘But when I dark eyes wide and shining, her red lips parted 
told grandma she was furious, and she has never eagerly. 
allowed me to enter a playhouse since.” Ferris looked at her, half fascinated. 

She sat there in the yellow candlelight, a piece ‘““When your father returns, Miss Daryl,” he 
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said, kindly and gravely, ‘‘ he will certainly have 
‘something to say on the subject of the stage as a 
profession for you.” 

She drew a long breath. 

‘*Perhaps he will never come back,” she an- 
swered, with unconscious bitterness. ‘‘ Some- 
times I quite forget that I have a father. He 
might as well be dead, like Uncle Richard Mar- 
the, for he never troubles himself in any way con- 
cerning me.” 

“« By Jove !” said Ferris, ‘‘ he must be a curi- 
ous duffer—that is—pardon me ” 

And just then madame awoke from her nap, 
and called him to her side. Shortly after he went 
away. 

That night Esther, for the second time, forgot 
to rave to an imaginary audience in her little 
attic. Instead of the usual performance before 
the old chevel glass, she extinguished her candle 
and. stood gazing long and steadily at a solemn 
star that was striving to break through the rain 
clouds high over the city roofs. 

“‘T seem to be myself no longer,” she mur- 
mured, in a sort of pained wonder. ‘The world 
has all changed since yesterday !” 

Yesterday !—the date of Gabriel Ferris’s en- 
trance into that house! Esther’s life was all in 
amad riot. A stranger, yet how quickly had he 
made a place for himself in her thoughts! He 
was simply her uncle’s confidential clerk, with a 
spice of romance and heroism, perhaps, in his 
story, and he had looked on her kindly, spoken a 
few civil words, and lo! the mischief was done ! 

A torment, new and strange, possessed the girl ; 
she rebelled against it, yet had no power to cast it 
off.. In dramas she had read much of love—like 
a child who toys unconsciously with fire, she had 
raved of it, long and often, before the cracked 
mirror; and now it had smitten her, like a thun- 
derbolt—unsought, unasked ; the girl’s heart had 
passed out of her own keeping. 

A few days went by. All unconscious of the 
trouble that was brewing, Gabriel Ferris came 
constantly to the house in the square. Madame 
never failed to welcome him gladly. Coco screamed 
with delight when his tall head darkened the door- 
way. Bijou and the cats established a close friend- 
ship with him. Esther alone treated her visitor 
with steadily increasing reserve. 

Sometimes she disappeared from the dismal 
drawing room altogether, and then Ferris missed 
the exquisite face and svelte figure, as one might 
miss a rare painting or a shaft of sunlight. All 
the life, color and action of the house centred in 
Lsther. 

‘*T hope Miss Daryl is not ill ?” he would say, 
politely ; and madame invariably answered : 
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‘Esther is never ill, but she is often sulky 
and out of spirits.” 

She perplexed and startled him sometimes—his 
knowledge of womankind was not profound. He 
compared her to the crimson core of fire that pal- 
pitated in madame’s grate, stifled usually by gray 
ashes, but now and then flaming up, hot and 
bright, in an effort for continued life. By turns 
she was polite and insolent, gay and solemn, 
merry and sad. About her beauty there could be 
no questioa—it impressed Ferris like witehcraft, 
even when his mind was fully occupied with 
thoughts of Bruna Daryl. When the mood seized 
her she would sweep into the drawing room like 
a little queen, her bronze head held high, her 
wide, velvety eyes shining like moons, and ex- 
claim, with well-feigned surprise, «‘ What! your 
friend has not yet arrived from Europe, Mr. 
Ferris ? How she lingers!” Or, with a pro- 
voking smile, ‘‘ You remind me of St. Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar. I quite pity you—this 
sort of thing must be very monotonous.” 

One day madame chanced to notice that her 
granddaughter was growing pale and thin. 

“Go out and walk in the open air, Esther,” 
she commanded. ‘‘ You are losing all your good 
looks.” 

Esther made ready listlessly, and left the house, 
followed by a derisive cry from Coco : 


‘** What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?" 
‘My face is my fortune, sir,' she said.” 


It was late winter. ‘The old square wore a de- 
cayed and hopeless air. The trees that encircled 
it made a network of tangled brown against a 
pale, bleak sky. Esther sauntered around the 
place, longing for sunshine, and green fields, and 
freshly opened leaves. The spiteful gusts of east 
wind from the harbor made her winee; the 
springs of life seemed choked within her. The 
long rows of red brick houses, all with the same 
green shutters, the same high steps brown as 
sepia, the same tiny front inclosures, tired and 
sickened her. 

Esther turned her back on the old square and 
walked away at random. 

Hier thoughts were far afield. ‘Turning aim- 
lessly through one or two strects, she came out 
upon a great thoroughfare, where crowds of peo- 
ple hurried up and down. 

A mighty hubbub filled the air. At a little 
distance before her Esther saw clouds of ink- 
black smoke pouring out of a three-story window, 
followed by long, licking tongues of blood-red 
flame. With gongs and plunging hoofs, and the 
warning blare of some wind instrument, the fire 
engines appeared around a corner, and came 
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tearing forward, like mad, to the scene of dis- 
aster. 

At the same instant a little child, unnoticed in 
the general confusion, darted out of the crowd 
and into the street, straight before the headlong 
horses. 

Esther’s eyes chanced to espy the youngster. 
She saw that in another moment he would be 
ground to powder. Without word or sound she 
sprang to the rescue. 
dragged him from under the hot red nostrils, 
the uplifted iron hoofs, and folded him by main 
force to her breast. Down went the two—rescuer 
and rescued—on the stones of the street ; but im- 
mediately a strong arm snatched them up and 
carried them bodily to the sidewalk. 

Still clutching the screaming child, Esther stood 
there, and looked into the face of Gabriel Ferris. 

«Are you hurt ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

She could not speak, but she shook her head. 

“For a moment [ feared it was all up with you. 
Don’t you know those engines stop for nothing ?” 

‘T saw only the child !” she answered, panting 
fiercely. 

“Lucky little beggar ! 
now to his lawful owner.” 

A woman separated herself from the crowd, and 
with some muttered thanks pounced upon the 
youngster and bore him away. Ferris drew Es- 
ther’s band through his arm, and led her into a 
side street, comparatively quiet and unobstructed. 

“Lean upon me!” he said, with real concern. 
*“‘T am sure you are sadly upset! Miss Daryl, 
you deserve a medal for your heroism.” 

Her eyes dilated—she grew deadly pale. 

«‘That is the first word of real praise that I 
ever received in my life,” she said. 

He, too, was young and friendless, and he 
thrilled with quick sympathy. 

‘* Possible? By Jove! It’s rather hard for a 
girl like you. Old madame, I perceive, is cast 
iron by nature. Well, I’ve had some severe rubs 
myself, Miss Daryl—life to me is not altogether 
a bed of roses—I suppose that is why I feel sorry 
for you. ’Pon my soul, I would be glad to help 
you if I could. I hope,” with boyish eagerness, 
‘that my visits to madame’s house have cheered 
you up a little—a very little ?” 

She tore her hand from his arm. 

‘“*No!” she panted, “no! You have made 
everything worse—a thousand times worse than it 
was before !” 

This unexpected answer quite staggered Ferris. 

“Good Heaven !” he muttered, aghast. 

‘‘T wish you had never come here!” cried Es- 
ther, in frantic distress. ‘‘ I wish I had never seen 
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your face! Do you think I do not know that you 
are in love with the other Miss Daryl—the blind 
girl that fails to arrive from Europe? Oh, I am 
not so dull as you imagine! You come to ma- 
dame’s house simply to kill the time of waiting, 
What is it to you whether your visits increase or 
diminish my happiness ?’ The great tears had 
gathered in her eyes, and were rolling down her 
colorless cheeks. She dashed them fiercely away. 
“How I hate you,” she gasped, ‘‘for making me 
ery !” . 3 

He pointed to a bench under the leafless trees, 

«Sit down here,” he said, quietly. ‘If you 
like, I will tell you about the other Miss Daryl, 
who fails to arrive from Europe.” 

Esther sat down mechanically. The place was 
deserted. With her hands upon her lap, pressed 
palm upon palm, she listened to him. 

‘Bruna Daryl was once my betrothed wife—I 
have loved her for years. She also loved me— 
yes, I must believe that—but we were parted snd- 
denly, violently. I need not tell how—it was the 
work of a third party. I now deeply regret that 
I submitted to the separation. In a fit of pique 
I exiled myself voluntarily to South America, and 
Bruna was carried abroad—she has been kept 
abroad ever since.” 

He paused. 

** Well!” said Esther, sharply. 

‘© Absence cannot change a true attachment—I 
love her still.” 

‘© With her infirmity, Bruna Dary] is fortunate 
to have found so faithful a lover !” 

“That sneer, Miss Esther, does not become 
you. Bruna, sightless, is more adorable than the 
physically perfect. We shall meet soon, and the 
obstacles that stand between us must be set aside 
—she will then become my wife.” 

Esther’s white face grew whiter yet. 

“You sicken me?’ she said. ‘I do not think 
I care for love stories—there is an idiotic same- 
ness, a ‘damnable iteration,’ about them all. Go 
now, Mr. Ferris—I want to sit here alone and 
rest.” 

She was staring straight out before her with 
sombre, fathomless eyes. He felt vastly uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Shall I not walk with you to the honse ?” he 
asked. 

“No.” : 

‘*T hope I have said nothing to offend you ?” 

“No, no! Will you oblige me by going at 
once ?” 

“‘ By Jove! what a queer little girl !” thought 
Ferris, And he raised his hat, and went away 
across the dreary old square. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘¢¢) WANT MY MARGERY !’ WAS THE ANSWER, AS HE DREW HER TO HIS BREAST.” 


MARGERY’S CHANCE. 


By Mrs. Grorce P. HASBROUCK. 


EveryBopy declared it was not fair that Mar- 
gery Van Slyte did not have a chance like other 
girls. The neighbors had spoken of it frequently, 
for they were a pleasant, sociable set of people at 
Griffin’s Corners, and took an unusually keen in- 
terest in their neighbors’ affairs. 

Who Griffin was, and why the scattered houses 
which went by his name should have been so des- 
ignated, was an unsolvable mystery to the oldest 
inhabitant. The Corners was another question 
which defied solution, as there was nothing that 
even by the most liberal stretch of imagination 
could be called a corner in the place; but there 
was the name, and the inhabitants accepted it as 
they did potato bugs, thunderstorms in haying 
time, and other inscrutable visitations. 

Vol. XXXY., No. 5—38. 


Nothing could be said to be purely personal and 
private at the Corners ; so generally accepted was 
this idea, that not to be canvassed and discussed 
would have been held as tantamount to disap- 
proval. 

When the Corners decided upon anything it 
acted upon that decision, and now it had deter- 
mined upon speaking its mind to Widow Van 
Slyte. For some time there had been a sultriness 
in the social atmosphere, but when it became 
known that Margery was not to attend Old Man | 
Boynton’s husking bee, then it was felt that an 
explosion was inevitable. The hour had clearly 
come when patience had ceased to be a virtue, and 
acouple of residents were deputed to call upon 
the widow, and inform her that the Corners 
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strongiy disapproved of her treatment of Mar- 
gery. 

Mrs. Van Slyte had never been popular ; in the 
first place, she was a city girl; and in the second, 
had failed to acquire that skill in household man- 
agement expected of her by the neighborhood. 
Her pumpkin pies awakened only painful mem- 
ories; her doughnuts were one colossal, unmit- 
igated failure ; while as to buckwheat cakes—but 
there the Ultima Thule was reached, and criticism 
died away in oppressive but eloquent silence. 

Margery had early taken up the burden of house- 
hold management, winning order from chaos, leav- 
ing her mother free to assume a graceful: semi- 
invalidism which aroused irritation rather than 
sympathy. For genuine sickness the Corners was 
prepared with kindliness and helping hands, but 
for the widow’s assumption of inherent delicacy 
of constitution it had scant toleration. 

And so poor Margery became a second Cinder- 
ella, and if she dreamed of a prince—and what 
girl does not ?—she did not allow her dreams to 
interfere with her duties. 

“This is really very kind of yon, Mrs. Van 
Nostrand ; I am sure Margery will feel much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Oberbaugh,” said the widow, 
sweetly, after her visitors had made their purpose 
known; ‘‘but I assure you the dear child will 
be far happier at home, attending to my little 
wants.” 

‘Oh, Margery’s a good gel, but gels is gels the 
world over; an’ Ned Dangerfield is to hum jest 
now, and goin’ to this huskin’; an’ Margery 
should hev her chance.” 

*““Mr. Dangerfield will drive Florry to Mr. 
Boynton’s husking bee,” replied Mrs. Van Slyte, 
calmly. 

““Then I call thet downright wicked of you,” 
said Mrs. Oberbaugh, starting up. ‘‘ Margery 
hasn’t never so much as never looked at nobody 
but Ned sence the days they went coastin’ to- 
gether; an’ef you're goin’ to encourage thet little 
flirtin’ Florry to come atween ’em 4 

But here the good woman’s indignation over- 
came her eloquence, and she resumed her seat. 

“Really, my good friends, you are quite mis- 
taken in thinking there is any engagement be- 
tween Mr. Dangerfield and Margery.” 

“But we’re not mistaken in thinkin’ there’s a 
likin’ atween em’, an’ always hez bin; an’ only 
let ’°em come together comfortable at this huskin’, 
an’ what wi’ the red ears, an’ the dancin’, an’ the 
buggy ride, somethin’ ’ud come of it ez sure’s my 
name’s Martha Oberbaugh.” 

The widow, who possessed that unrufflable tem- 
per due to an utter absence of nerves, toyed with 
her handkerchief and smiled pleasantly; she was 
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amused rather than offended by the warmth of 
her visitors. 

“T have always thought,” she answered, with a 
sentimental air, ‘‘that there is a fate in these 
matters.” 

‘‘Thet’s jest it, an’ Ned is Margery’s fate, ef 
you don’t stand in the way; but you keep her 
shet up ez ef she wasa nun. Why, I’ve not seen 
her at a single ‘apple cut’ this fall.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Mrs. Van Slyte, with the 
air of one considering 2n abstract question. Mrs. 
Van Nostrand nodaed emphatic contirmation, thus 
encouraging Mrs. Oberbaugh, who possessed supe- 
rior rhetorical powers, to persist in the attack. 

“« Yes, thet’s so, an’ everybody’s cryin’ shame on 
you. Give her her chance, thet’s all; there ain’t 
nothin’ odd about Margery so thet she can’t be 
paired,” concluded Mrs. Oberbaugh, whose meta- 
phors were usually of a domestic character. 

‘‘ Margery, my dear,” said the widow—her 
daughter entering at that moment —‘* is it possi- 
ble you wish to go to this corn-husking party and 
leave your poor mother alone ?” 

For a moment Margery hesitated. Was it pos- 
sible after all that she might accompany Ned ? 

“T should like—very much—to go, if you can 
spare me, mother; but if you cannot 4 

“« My dear, you know I cannot spare you both ; 
and Florry, dear child, will enjoy it so much ; she 
is so like what I was at her age.” 

“‘T quite believe it, ma’am,” rejoined Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, with an emphasis not suggestive of a 
compliment. 

“Yes, and Mr. Dangerfield would be disap- 
pointed, too,” continued the widow, looking 
steadily at her daughter. 

“Very well, mother, I will stay,” Margery an- 
swered, in a low voice, turning away to the win- 
dow, where she stood for a little while as if her 
interest were centred on the landscape before her. 

The harvest had been gathered in, but the 
woods were still brilliantly aglow with the splen- 
dor of autumn foliage ; there was a gleam of asil- 
ver where a brook meandered through the mead- 
ows, and far away slept the mountains of Rip Van 
Winkle Land, wrapped in a garment woven out 
of sunbeams. 

It was a fair picture, but Margery saw it 
through tear-dimmed eyes. Momentary hope had 
made her disappointment more bitter, and, fear- 
ful of betraying herself, she left the room. 

**Some girls seem born to shine in society,” 
observed Mrs. Van Slyte, as if pursuing a par- 
ticularly pleasant line of thought. ‘I was quite 
a belle in my youth ; Margery is so very different 
—never so happy as when attending to her home 
duties.” 
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«« Nobody ever said ez there was anythin’ want- 
in’? in Margery,” replied Mrs. Oberbaugh, with 
considerable asperity. 

‘‘She is a Van Slyte all over; so practical— 
just like her father,” rejoined the widow, calmly 
relegating her late husband to a distinctly lower 
plane than that which she adorned. 

‘‘Adam Van Slyte was a good provider,” re- 
turned Mrs. Oberbaugh, in a tone at once re- 
spectfully reminiscent and reproachful. 

‘And after all,” went on the widow, ignoring 
this lofty tribute to her husband’s merits, ‘‘ where 
can a girl be seen to such advantage as on her 
mother’s hearth ? Home is a woman’s true 
sphere.” 

‘““Then give Margery a chance to make her 
spear. I warrant it won’t be no blunt-ended 
affair.” 

*“ «My dear Mrs. Oberbaugh, I see you are a 
warm advocate of marriage. Florry, I fear, will 
marry and leave me, and I must bear it; but 
Margery is my right hand, and I cannot imagine 
a sweeter picture than a dutiful daughter.” 

“Yow re right there, ma’am ; and an unselfish 
mother ’ud look right smart alongside it ;” and 
with this parting shot the discomfited deputa- 
tion withdrew. 

Margery meanwhile had gone to her room, 
hope having died within her breast. No, Ned 
was not to blame; he had asked her to accom- 
pany him to the husking bee, but her mother 
had replied that her going was out of the ques- 
tion, and transferred the invitation to her sister. 
And Florry was so pretty—had such dainty lit- 
tle airs and coquettish ways—what so natural 
that he should prefer her ? And having arrived 
at this uncomfortable conclusion regarding her 
prince, poor Cinderella went sadly downstairs 
and strove to forget her sorrow in making the 
tea biscuit. 

When handsome Ned Dangerfield drove up to 
Mrs. Van Slyte’s his smiling countenance was far 
from being an index of his feelings. He had come 
home intending to ask Margery to be his wife, 
and her seeming indifference when her mother 
declined his proposal to drive her to the husking 
bee had come upon him like a douche of cold 
water. How could he have been so mistaken in 
Margery ? She could not have been ignorant of 
his feelings and hopes, and yet she had sat calmly 
listening while her mother saddled him with 
Florry. That she had ceased to care for him was 
evident, and if six months’ absence could make 
such a change, then it was fortunate he had not 
declared his love. Well, he would bring his holi- 
day to a speedy close and try to forget her. If 
he could have seen her alone, a few minutes 
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would have cleared away the misunderstanding, 
but Mrs. Van Slyte continued to prevent such 
meeting without letting her efforts be noticed. 
Florry found Ned a singularly dull companion 
during the drive, and even when the fun of the 
husking was at its height it was noticed that he 


was so abstracted as to be unmindful of the priy- 


ileges to which a red ear entitled him. It wasa 
lively party, with lots of fun and frolic, and as 
the last of the corn was being finished the older 
members dropped off, ard exchanged reminis- 
ences with each other abont corn huskings in the 
long ago. 

Whilst the barn was being swept for the dance 
which was to follow Ned strolled over to a couple 
of old friends, who, to his great astonishment, 
proceeded to lecture him about his neglect of 
Margery. 

‘< Ef them be city ways,” concluded Mrs. Ober- 
baungh after a sweeping denunciation of Ned’s 
conduct, ‘*then give me Criffin’s Corners every 
time.” 

*« Anybody ez can give agirl like Margery the 
go-by—— ” Mrs. Van Nostrand was proceeding, 
when Ned broke in with a vehement denial. 

**No, no; you are quite mistaken. Mrs. Van 
Slyte told me most positively that Margery did 
not care to come, and she herself confirmed it.” 

“And hev you lived at the Corners till now 
without findin’ out thet thet woman is one solid 
lump of selfishness, an’ rules poor Margery with 
a rod of iron, for all her soft, purrin’ ways ?” 

“ But what object can she have ?” asked Ned. 

“‘ Object ! Why, Margery’s just too useful to 
part with; everybody knows her mother’s the 
worst manager in the State. Whoever heard of 
her havin’ anythin’ at the County Fair till Mar- 
gery took a holt.?” 

“?’Cept paintin’ on sating,” added Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, who, fully alive to the widow’s general 
incapacity, felt that justice could be done without 
weakening the situation. 

‘Paintin’ on sating ! rejoined Mrs. Oberbaugh, 
with a fine scorn. ‘I never heard ez thet counted 
for much, either at breakfast or supper.—But, 
sakes alive, where’s Ned ?” 

This unexpected query was caused by Ned’s 
sudden disappearance from the barn. A new 
light had been thrown over the question of Mar- 
gery’s supposed defection, and without standing 
on the order of his going, he went. Pretty Florry 
looked round impatiently for her absent partner, 
for the first notes of the Virginia reel were being 
extorted from a wheezy old fiddle; and to be 
made to wait was an unusual experience to the 
spoilt young beauty. Hers were not the only 
eyes that looked for his return in vain, for, quite 
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forgetful of all engagements, Ned was driving 
homeward at a reckless pace. 

“*How foolish to doubt her!” he thought, a3 
he went on under the brightening stars—stars that 
seemed to twinkle and smile as if they had been 
in the secret all along, but were only taking Ned 
into their confidence for the first time. 

Surely no stars had ever shone with such brill- 
iancy before ; the world had never seen a moon 
so divinely fair and tender as that rising over the 
distant mountains. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand turned toward her fellow 
conspirator with a smile of extreme satisfaction. 

“Don’t you fret, Martha; Margery’ll get her 
chance.” 

As the doughnuts and cider began to circulate 
at this moment the two friends sat down and re- 
sumed their discussion of the situation. 

“Widow Van Slyte’ll begin to understand pres- 
ently thet when the Corners takes a hand in any- 
thin’ it’s about cz good ez settled,” said Mrs. 
Oberbaugh, complacently. 

““Thet’s so, Martha; an’ they may say what 
they like about marriage bein’ a failer—an’ good- 
ness knows, when men marry as poor Adam Van 
Slyte. did, it’s no wonder there’s failers—but I tell 
you it’s a mighty cold seat a poor old maid gets at 
any fireside.” 

In the meantime Margery was enduring the 
bitterest hour of her life. She bore up bravely 
until Ned and her sister were out of sight, and 
while her mother’s eyes were upon her; but at 
last she was free to steal away to the orchard, 
where Ned and she had becn wont to linger in 
olden days. 

It was all over. Of course he would love Florry. 
Her mother was certain of it, and had during the 
last hour discussed styles for her wedding dress. 
Would Florry ever love him half so well as she 
did ?—yes, she admitted the truth to herself, she 
loved him so dearly! oh, so very, very dearly ! 

Iie must never know how foolish she had been ; 
and yet there was some excuse for her folly— 
surely he had loved her once. That memory at 
least was hers, and like a precious treasure she 
held the thought—all that was left her of Love’s 
young dream. Bitter tears fell under the pain of 
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her shattered hopes; the roses and lilies of life 
were not for her, Sadly her thoughts wandered 
back to happy hours spent with Ned; when hand 
in hand they had sought the trailing arbutus, or 
waited by shady pools for the speckled trout. 
Then came memories of days when the sumac and 
sugar maple were aflame, and, touched by the first 
frost, nuts were falling in the woods with a pleas- 
ant sound. Once again she heard merry laughter, 
and Ned and she were coasting down the snowy 
hills under the frosty moonlight. 

It was early evening when Margery entered the 
orchard, but now the moonbeams were playing 
hide and seek amid the branches overhead. 

In the meadows there was a chorus of grasshop- 
pers, a tree toad and a locust were having a lively 
duet, and the last of the katydids were telling the 
old story, with emphatic reiteration and denial. 
Distinct above these came the welcoming bark of 
the house dog, followed by steps which sounded 
strangely like Ned’s coming straight to her cor- 
ner, What could have brought him back at this 
hour? Did he bring evil tidings? Something 
surely had happened to Florry, pretty Florry, 
whose happiness she had envied! Terrified by 
this thought, Margery stood motionless, whilst 
Ned grasped both her hands and strove to read 
her face in the shadow. 

“‘ Margery, speak to me!” 

“Oh, Ned, what is it ?—has anything happened 
to Florry ?” 

“No; all is well ;” but yet he stood holding her 
hands and trying to draw her into the moonlight, 
so that he could look into her eyes. 

“* But why are you here ? what do you want 2” 
Margery asked, in tremulous tones, as a sudden 
hope stirred her heart with passionate joy. 

“‘T want my Margery !” was the answer, as he 
drew her to his breast. 

Down in the valley the chorus grew louder, as 
if the sweet story of true love were being told 
anew to the world by a million voices; overhead 
the stars shone out with gayer brilliancy, until 
the whole heavens were aglow with their scintillat- 
ing light. There was no need to tell them the 
story ; they had known all along that Margery 
would have her chance. 
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Or the thousands who will visit the great Fair 
next summer and wander through its miles of 
exhibits, it will occur to very few to consider the 
vast expenditure of organized effort and careful 
planning of details that has occupied the pro- 
moters for the two preceding years. The Exhi- 
bition will be seen and appreciated in its com- 
pleteness, but few will know how great and com- 
plex was the work which led to this perfection. 
But the steps preliminary to the final installation 
of a great exhibit are by no means its least inter- 
esting feature, and it is our purpose to show how 
these steps were taken in one of the departments 
of the display of the government, namely, that of 
the United States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
cries. 

The machinery was set in motion about the Ist 
of May, 1891, just two years before the date of 
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the opening of the Exposition. The force at first 
was small, the start slow, but the enterprise stead- 
ily and rapidly grew. Lines of correspondence 
were opened and connections formed with all 


parts of the country. Now it resembles one of 
those marine creatures which it is its province to 
study—a rapacious central head and body, with 
countless arms extending abroad in all directions, 
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seizing upon whatever is within its power to as- 
similate. The whole continent and the deep seas 
beyond come within the range of the gigantic 
tentacles of the Fish Commission Exhibit. Ev- 
erything that pertains to fish, fishing or fishermen 
is its prey. Photographs, drawings, clothing and 
life-size models of fishermen ; photographs, draw- 
ings, alcoholic specimens and models of the fish 
they catch ; photographs, drawings, plans, speci- 
fications and accurate models of the craft from 
which they catch them ; lines, nets, spears, traps, 
rods, reels and gear of every description have 
been brought together into a collection larger 
and more perfect than any that the world has 
ever yet beheld. 

In the preparation of this exhibit probably 
nothing is more interesting than the models of the 
fishes. In the second story of the headquarters 
in Washington is the atelier where they are pro- 
duced. As one enters the apartment the first 
objects which strike the eye are a number of 
these specimens arranged along the wall and lying 
on the floor. The fact that they are mounted on 
plaques is the only indication that they are not 
real. To touch them is to enhance the illusion. 
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They are as soft and resilient as flesh itself. A 
water snake glares malevolently at the visitor 
from a corner, and no amount of close scrutiny 
will betray the fact that he is but a painted cast. 
If raised from the plaque his folds straighten and 
his tail quivers in a manner that forces a shud- 
der. Equally perfect is the vicious-looking snap- 
ping turtle beside him. In this case part of the 
model is genuine. The shell, the upper and 
lower mandibles and the toe nails were taken 
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from the specimen whose portrait it is, and the 
plastic material was run around them in a mold. 
Of what constituents this material is composed it 
is useless to inquire. It is a secret with the artist 
and inventor, the talented Denton, and his brother 
who assists him. 

But look about! The walls and shelves are 
covered with marvels. The vasty deep has been 
ransacked for the originals of these models, and 
were the fishes themselves beside their casts it 
would be difficult to tell the real from the copies, 
so accurately are they colored. Look at this 
sturdy brook trout—a veritable king of brook 
trout, splendid in his gorgeous colors. It is a 
masterpiece of artistic skill, Many days were re- 
quired to paint this one, but the lovely hues which 
are 80 fleeting on the fish itself have been caught 
and fixed for all time. Near by are many of his 
relatives from all parts of the country—brown 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout—all more or less 
like him, but none able to rival his beautiful col- 
ors. Here is a burly black bass, so lifelike that 
it is difficult to believe it a deception. Many of 
his relatives, too, are scattered about, and it is 
easy to trace the family resemblance. In fact, 
even to a moderately close observer they divide 
themselves readily into groups, through each of 
which runs a strong evidence of relationship. 
But here is a little one who seems to have no rela- 
tives and few friends, if we may judge by the thor- 
ough manner in which he is armored and armed. 
He is called the trunkfish or cowfish (Ostracion 
quadricornis). ‘The former name is the more 
descriptive, for he is completely incased in a 
hard, boxlike shell, with apertures only for the 
tail and fins and to permit the movement of the 
lower jaw and gills. His weapons are two sharp 
horns which project directly to the front from 
above each eye and give him an expression of 
great pugnacity. 

Here is one who will prove difficult 
to classify—the opah (Lampris gut- 
tatus). He is a very rare deep-sea 
fish, his shape being like that of 
a dinner plate; but he is nearly four 
feet in diameter by three or four 
inches in thickness. His coloring is 
at once effective and patriotic—red, 
white and blue. The 
body is an intense blue, 
the fins and tail a bril- 
liant vermilion, and 
everywhere he is cover- 
ed with small round 
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spots of white. As 
though his eccentric 
contour and extravagant 
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coloring were not enough to make him unique, 
only half his body is covered with scales. From 
the middle forward the body is entirely bare. 
The rest is covered in the usual manner. This 
remarkable fish was taken on one of the trawls 
of a Gloucester fishing schooner, and forwarded 
immediately to Washington—a prize to the ex- 
hibit. 

On the floor is a large monkfish, or goosefish, 
or, better still, angler fish—the Lophius pisca- 
torius. Flat, flabby, with wide jaws agape and 
lined with teeth, he is a most formidable and re- 
pulsive creature. He makes a liveli- 
hood by lying half hidden in the mud 
and ooze and angling patiently with the 
curious little filaments that wave in the 
water over his jaws. When a small fish 
ventures near, attracted by this alluring 
bait, a savage rush from the angler 
ends his career, and his captor settles 
again into the slime to await another 
victim. Near him is the sailfish (His- 
tiophorus Americanus), a member of 
the Swordfish family, whose dorsal fin 
has developed to such an extent that he 
uses it as a sail, swimming near the sur- 
face so that the fin projects from the 
water and is caught by the wind. He 
possesses the faculty of closing his fins 
completely out of sight in grooves in 
the body, and when his sail is furled 
and stowed away his long beak and trim 
body give him the appearance of some 
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submarine weapon. Here is the lordly tarpon 
from Florida waters. He is a monster, measur- 
ing nearly seven feet in length and weighing one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The molding and 
casting of this fish was a difficult and delicate 
piece of work on account of the size, but the 
result is very striking. 

To one who dwells inland and is unfamiliar 
with the denizens ‘of the sea save as they come to 
him barreled in brine or packed in chromoed tin, 
this exhibit will be the revelation of his lifetime. 
In the diversity of beauty and repulsiveness, of 
grace and grotesqueness with which Nature has 
designed these creatures, she far transcends the 
possible range of the human imagination unaided 
by some observation of their wonders. In imitat- 
ing some of them the palette and skill of the art- 
ist are sadly overtaxed. The wonderful irides- 
cence so lavishly bestowed on some is simply 
beyond the power of art to reproduce. It can 
only be suggested. ere is a marvel upon which 
the artist is now engaged. What butterfly, what 
flower or nosegay of flowers could compare with 
the gorgeous coloring of that splendid object ? 
All the colors, all the delicate gradations of the 
tints are laid on in the most dazzling profusion 
and in the most beautiful pattern. Words fail in 
describing his beauties, and he is grotesque in 
form as he is lovely in color. It is the Scorpwna 
plumieri of the Gulf of Mexico. IITis shape is 
against him, but his color is literally his salva- 
tion. Lying among the multicolored weeds and 
corals, the delicate filaments with which he is 
covered waving in the water, he is barely distin- 
guishable by his enemies from the surrounding 
plants. 
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But our space is too limited to mention a fif- 
tieth part of the wonders among these fishes. We 
will observe how the models are prepared, then 
pass on. When ashipment of fish arrives they 
are unpacked and catalogued. Selections are 
made for immediate work, and the rest sent to 
cold storage. Usually there are duplicates of 
each species. If there is but one of a rare kind, 
a water-color sketch is made at once, for the col- 
ors are usually very evanescent, and even the short 
time which elapses before they are received here 
after being caught is sometimes sufficient to de- 


stroy all but a trace of the original brilliancy. 
The molds are made of plaster in the usual war, 
marked and laid aside until all are molded ; then 
the casting begins. ‘The material is cast while 
hot, and after having cooled thoroughly is re- 
moved, trimmed and put away for a week more 
to season. The painting is done in oil colors from 
as fresh a specimen as it is possible to obtain, or 
from water-color drawings. Two artists are en- 
gaged in the painting, while two assistants are at 
work making molds and casts. Occasionally a 
fish comes in which is so large that it is impracti- 
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_ cable to make him of this material, and he is rapidly growing fleet of vessels and boats in 
worked up in papier-maché. This enormous horse miniature. These are models of actual vessels, 
mackerel, for example, which measured nearly perfect in every detail down to the tiny blocks 
nine feet in length and weighed over 
four hundred pounds, and this mon- 
strous jewfish, from the Gulf, are both 
made of the latter material. 

All the American food fishes, and all 
that have any commercial importance 
whatever, will be represented ; and the 
collection, when complete, will unques- 
tionably be the finest that has ever been 
made. Not only is the artistic execu- 
tion unsurpassed by anything that has 
ever been done before in this line, but 
the peculiar material of which they are 
made possesses many points of supcri- 
ority over any other that has ever been 
used. Besides being soft and natural to 
the touch, which is incidental, its plia- 
bility renders it indestructible by break- 
age. As areproducer of textures it is 
very fine, preserving even the delicate 
structural markings of the scales. 

It is the purpose, also, and plans are 
made, to have an immense exhibit of 
marine life in aquaria. Every form of 
submarine plant or animal which it is 
possible to obtain and keep alive will be 
represented, and this department of the 
exhibit is expected to rival, if not excel, 
the great permanent aquarial collections 
of Europe. 

So much for the fishes ; now for the 
fishing craft. On the floor above are 
three mariners—not ancient, except in 
wide. experience—and about them is a CASTING THE TARPON. 
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and dead-eyes. Every rope, every sail is in its 
proper place, so that a sailor man could set, furl 
or reef them as though on the vessel itself. 
Each one is a portrait, and made from the plans 
of some boat that is, or has been, engaged in fish- 
ing. Ifere can be read the entire history of the 
development of fishing vessels in America, from 
the earliest colonial times until the present day. 
'o commence at the beginning of this object les- 
son in evolution, a little craft, whose quaint, old- 
fashioned form and primitive rig announce even 
to the landsman that she belongs to a remote pe- 
riod, is the Sparrowhawk. She is a vessel which, 
while not actually a fisherman, is one of a type 
which was used in American fisheries in a very 
early day. She sailed from England for the New 
World in 1626, was cast away on Cape Cod, and 
lay buried in the sands until 1863, when the shift- 
ing of the sand again brought her bones to light. 
She was carefully taken up, removed to Boston 
and reconstructed on the Common. Here her 
lines were taken off by Mr. D. J. Lawlor, a ma- 
rine architect, and from these lines this most 
interesting model has been created. Beside her 
is another ancient of the type called the Snow. 
She is a clumsy but substantial-looking brig, with 
bows nearly as fine as those of a washtub, but 
she represents a favorite class of vessels built in 
‘England and France for the fisheries on the 
American coast. Such craft were in use during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, and from 
then until the Revolution. Many were built in 
this country for the fisheries on the Grand Banks, 
and they were undoubtedly a very stanch and 
seaworthy type. She is represented as at anchor, 
with her crew fishing from the deck. A con- 
trivance called a ‘‘ wind sail” is stretched fore 
and aft above the weather rail to protect the 
fishermen from the gale, and each one stands 
in a barrel to keep his feet and legs dry, for 
this was before the days of oilskins and rubber 
boots. 

The next step in the progress is shown by the 
clumsy, bluff-bowed old schooner and the sharp- 
sterned pinky, with high pointed stern rails 
sticking up like the tail of a duck. But they 
were very sturdy, weatherly craft in spite of 
their clumsiness, and far safer sea boats than 
those of a much later period, when the fashion 
came of building very flat, shallow vessels of 
great sail area and little stability—<** perfect cof- 
fins,” as these old sailors will tell you, in which 
hundreds of brave fishermen lost their lives. 
But they, too, had their day, and gave place 
to a class whose prototype is the United States 
Fish Commission schooner Grampus. She was 
designed by Captain J. W. Collins, the repre- 
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sentative of the Commission and head of this 
exhibit. It was her purpose incidentally to dem- 
onstrate what her designer long had claimed and 
argued through the press, namely, that a swifter, 
safer vessel could be built on lines of deeper 
draught. She has accomplished all that was ex- 
pected, and marks the beginning of a new era in 
the construction of fishing craft. The latest step 
is represented by two models of striking grace 
and beauty—the Fredonia, designed by Burgess, 
and the Ideal, by Captain Collins. These might 
readily be taken for models of yachts, so fine are 
their lines and so trim their spars and sails. In- 
deed, the yachtsman has occasion to shake in his 
sea boots when he encounters one of these mod- 
ern fishermen, which are, unquestionably, the 
finest of their class in the world. 

Perhaps the most striking model, on account 
of its size, is that of the steam whaling bark Orea. 
This model represents the highest type of vessel 
engaged in the whaling industry, and is large 
enough to sustain a man in the water. It is per- 
fect in all its parts, down to the smallest details 
on the tiny whaleboats which hang, seven in all, 
from the davits. Oars, harpoons, lances, lines— 
all are complete and beautifully made. Scattered 
about on the shelves, many packed and ready for 
shipment, are more kinds of boats than we have 
room to mention: pungies, bug-eyes, sharpies, 
dinghies, dories, luggers, feluccas, steamboats, 
kayaks, and what not, all fishermen and all Amer- 
ican. These tiny craft are veritable works of art, 
and their construction requires not only the great- 
est patience and skill, but the experience and 
knowledge of a long life on the ocean wave. A 
landsman would lose his mind trying to think 
how to begin, and when it came to making all the 
little knots and hitches, he would perish in the 
attempt to learn their names. 

Supplementing these models are stacks of de- 
signs—drawings from the shipyards, sail plans 
copied from curious, canvas-bound, salt-and-tar- 
smelling volumes of original drafts from the sail 
lofts, and photographs of the vessels themselves, 
on the stocks or breasting the waves. Altogether 
the collection will be the finest of its kind in ex- 
istence, and will furnish the student of the sub- 
ject an unparalleled opportunity for study and 
comparison. 

The regular work of the Fish Commission in 
the propagation of food fishes will be illustrated 
by representative models of the hatching stations 
which are scattered throughout the country, by 
models of the vessels of the Commission — the 
Albatross, the Fishhawk and the Grampus—and 
of the railroad cars employed in the transporta- 
tion of young fish. Thus one will be able to see 
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the whole career laid out by the Commission for 
its finny profégés, from the time they are adopted 
in the shape of eggs until they are loaded on the 
cars and sent to remote points to be set free in 
sea, lake or river, to make a livelihood for them- 
selves. The methods of obtaining the eggs will 
be strikingly shown by groups of life-size lay fig- 
ures engaged in the gperation. One of these 
groups represents two fishermen in a dory, one 
hauling a trawl line, while the other strips the 
eggs from acod. Another will be two men ina 
bateau, of whom one, standing in the stern, hauls 
a gill net while the other collects the eggs from a 
shad. ‘These groups will be very lifelike. The 
heads and hands will be made of the same mate- 
rial as the fishes. See, the artist is putting a 
weather-beaten complexion on one of them now. 
Press its fingers. Their fleshlike appearance and 
flexibility, their deathlike coldness and indiffer- 
ence, cause a creepy sensation in spite of oneself. 
They are uncanny, surely, particularly this unfin- 
ished fellow who leans against the wall in the 
corner with his sou’wester knocked over his 
eyes with such inebriated abandon, contrasting 
strangely with the paralytic action of his right 
leg, which sticks rigidly into the air before him. 
Even more grisly an object is this poor chap in 
oilskins, with a half-finished complexion and no 
scalp whatever, who stares dejectedly at his am- 
putated right arm which he holds in his left hand 
—a truly Doré-esque situation. 

A department of the exhibit of great interest 
to a large class of our citizens will be that de- 
voted to angling. ‘This will be under the man- 
agement of a gentleman well-known to readers 
of fishing literature, Dr. James A. Henshall, an- 
gler, author and naturalist—the ‘‘apostle of the 
black bass.” Here will be illustrated the evolu- 
tion of the tools and appurtenances of the angler’s 
craft, from the crude bone hook of prehistoric 
days to the most elaborate and expensive outfit of 
tlie ideal fisherman of the present. The enthusi- 
astic sportsman will see more objects to yearn 
for than he ever dreamed of in all his previous 
life. 

Lay figures here, again, will illustrate phases of 
the subject. One of them, a negro, angling for 
his favorite ‘‘catties,” has fallen asleep on the 
log where he sits, and dozes while the fish nibble 
away unheeded. The other is the beau ideal of 
anglers. Olad in an irreproachable fishing suit of 
corduroy and armed with the highest type of split 
bamboo rod, he lands a prince of black bass—a 
veritable fisherman’s dream. 

The scientific department of the display will 
include, besides the various apparatus, etc., em- 
ployed in submarine exploration, many curious 
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and wonderful forms of aquatic life. But Nature 
herself is and has been preparing these specimens, 
and her workshop is not accessible. 

Supplementing these hundreds of objects will 
be a collection of photographic enlargements that 
will be the finest of its kind that has ever been 
made. The U.S. F.C. photographer has been 
ubiquitous. The whole Atlantic coast from Maine 
to Florida, the Gulf coast from Florida to Mexico, 
the Pacific from Alaska to Lower California, and 
the entire Great Lake region, have heard the 
click of his shutter. Stacks of photographs have 
been taken, hundreds of enlargements made, en- 
abling the visitor to get a comprehensive view of 
all our varied coast scenery and of all the many 
branches of the fishing industry in America. 
Many of the enlargements are extremely beautiful, 
and will afford the marine artist excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of action of wave and sail. 
All the many varied types of men engaged in the 
fisheries of our vast seaboard will be thus pre- 
sented for interesting comparison: the daring 
George’s and Grand Banks cod fishermen of New 
England ; the oystermen of the Chesapeake and 
South Atlantic coast ; the negro shad fishermen ; 
the Italian of the Gulf and of San Francisco, with 
their foreign-looking luggers and feluccas ; the 
Indians and Chinamen of the Pacific ; the Alas- 
kans and Alieuts, with their frail kayaks and 
bidurkas—all these will present a varicty of con- 
trasts that cannot fail to interest the most indif- 
ferent of the visitors. 

We must not leave this fisherman’s curiosity shop 
before we see some of the little articles of marine 
bric-a-brac that have been collected. Here is one— 
a rubber boot decorated with a colony of oysters, 
old and young, who have pre-empted the location. 
Here is a ship’s lantern more completely decorated 
than the boot. The fact that it was in the water 
but two years shows the oyster’s enterprise and 
its rapid rate of growth. Some are large enough 
for the table. Here is a door knob, plain and un- 
adorned, but it enjoys the unique distinction of 
having furnished a meal for a voracious codfish. 
This little banana was discovered in a similar sit> 
uation, and is so impregnated with salt as almost to 
seem petrified. No less interesting is this ancient 
wooden quadrant, made nearly two centuries ago, 
and this beautiful piece of pyramidal coral which 
measures over six feet in height by seven inches 
in diameter at the base—probably the largest 
known. 

And so we have had a private view, a mere 
glance, at some of the striking features of the 
Fish Commission World’s Fair Exhibit, as it is 
being prepared. But how cursory a glance may 
be inferred from the fact that the display will 
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occupy 16,250 square feet in the main government 
building and 10,000 square feet additional in the 
Fisheries Building. Right here we come upon 
another point of interest. Long before a single 
box is shipped it will be known exactly where 
each particular case and each one of the thou- 
sands of specimens will be placed. When we 
think of the vast extent of floor space to be occu- 
pied, the many considerations of the proper ar- 
rangement of cases in historical or other sequence, 
the economy of space, etc., we can appreciate the 
amount of care and forethought the planning of 
all this requires. This is another of the thousand 
responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders of 
Captain Collins and his assistants. Let us see 
how it is managed : On a table before the one in 
charge of this detail is an accurate diagram of the 
space to be occupied, with all the aisles, pillars, 
partitions, doors, windows, etc., correctly indi- 
cated. Beside him is a pile of small wooden 
blocks, of various forms and sizes, representing the 
different cases, each one labeled with the con- 
tents of its full-size original. He sits here like a 
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chess player, arranges and studies, rearranges and 
shifts these blocks of wood. When the plan suits 
him a drawing will be made, a copy of which will 
be in the hands of a man at the entrance of the 
exposition building when the goods arrive, and 
as each box comes in, labeled with its contents, 
he will consult his diagram and direct it to its 
proper location. Here it will be carried, unpacked, 
and the case put in its proper position, not to be 
disturbed again until the Fair is over. 

We must not close without a word of praise for 
those who hare upon them the responsibility of 
this great exhibit, and particularly for its head, 
Captain Collins, who, in addition to his scholarly 
attainments, has that wide range of practical 
knowledge of the many diverse phases of tlie sub- 
ject that is so necessary for its successful prepara- 
tion. Only he who has seen this exhibit in proc- 
ess of creation can understand the immensity of 
the task, and only he who has seen it thus and in 
its completeness in Chicago can appreciate the in- 
defatigable energy and consummate skill of those 
men who have the enterprise in hand. 
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PLANTS WITH CARNIVOROUS 
PROCLIVITIES, 
By NIcoLas PIKE. 
WHEN we speak of plants devouring animal 
food, it is difficult to bring our minds to under- 


- stand such a thing, and often a smile is seen to 


pass over the face when such a statement is made. 
Many botanists even, well up in the study, will 
tell you that, although certain plants catch flies, 
they do not eat them. Professor Louis Agassiz 
said: ‘‘ Animals and plants differ in the relative 
predominance of the elements, oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, of which they are com- 
posed. In vegetables only a small proportion of 
nitrogen is found, while it enters largely into the 
composition of animal tissue.” ; 
‘‘Another peculiarity of the animal Kingdon 
is the abdomen, or general cavity of the body, 
which exists in all animals without exception for 
the purpose of digestion or the reception of the 
digestive organs. 
to animals only. Moreover, the presence of a 
proper digestive cavity involves marked differ- 
ences between the two kingdoms in respect to 
alimentation, or the use of food. In plants, the 
fluids absorbed by the roots are carried, through 
the trunk and all the branches, to the whole plant 
before they arrive at the leaves, where they are 
to be digested. In animals, on the contrary, the 
food is at once received into the digestive cavity, 
where it is claborated, and it is only after it has 
been thus dissolved and prepared that it is intro- 
duced into the other parts of the body.” 

Yet, in spite of such undeniable facts, we are 
startled from time to time by accounts published 
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in the newspapers of some new discovery in the 
vegetable world that appears to set all such rules 
at defiance. 

Recently, from apparently well-authenticated 
sources, information las reached us of vampire 
vines and man-eating plants that have actually 
been encountered, vivid 
descriptions being given 
which we quote later on. 
Strange as it may seem, 
we cannot afford entire- 
ly to disbelieve even such 
extraordinary state- 
ments when we take into 
consideration the carni- 
vorous propensities of 
the Droseracex, plants 
ranging from the Arctic 
regions to India and the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Madagascar and Austra- 
lia, in the Old World, 
and in the New from 
Canada to Tierra del 
Fuego, all well known 
for the quantities of 
insects devoured. 
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Besides the different species of Drosera, there is 
the curions Dionea muscipula, or Venus’s flytrap, 
in the same family, growing in our Southern 
States; the Aldrovandra vesiculosa, an aquatic 
of Southern Europe ; the Drosophyllum lusitani- 
cum, found only in Portugal and Morocco ; the 
Pinguicula vulgaris of North Wales and the 
common Utricularias found the world over ; the 
sleepy catchfly, or Silene antirrhina, and many 
others. All are small plants, yet all noted for 
their insect-eating proclivities. It will be well 
to mark that the low-growing plants here enu- 
merated have in miniature almost the same proc- 
ess adopted by the newly discovered ‘* Nicaraguan 
carnivorous creeper.” If the species of insect- 
eating plants were very few in number and very 
sparsely found it might be possible to regard 
them as mere freaks of nature. There are, how- 
ever, known to be several hundred dicotyledons 
which in some way or other eatch and live by 
animal food as well as by absorption from earth 
and air. From such a basis the evolution of a 
man-eating dicotyledon is within the bounds of 
possibility. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the Brook- 
lyn Institute by Professor Charles P. Riley, Chief 
of the Division of Entomology at Washington, 
that gentleman made the following statement : 
«The Droseras, or sundews ; the Dion»as ; the 
pitcher plants, or Nepenthes; the Sarracenias ; 
bladderworts, or Utricularias, and a host of others 
less noted, of these insectivorous plants, do digest 
and absorb the food they capture, while others 
absorb the products of the decay.” We says 
“there is a remarkable parallelism between the 
glands of some of these plants and those of the 
stomachs of animals in the secretion of their 
proper acid ferment. It is found that the differ- 
ence between those plants which absorb and nour- 
ish by the products of the decomposition of plant 
structures is, to use the words of Dr. Hooker, 
‘not very great, only one of degree. The fact 
that plants have stomachs being not more singu- 
lar than that some animals have roots, like the 
cheirocephalus crustaceans.’ From the more 
simple methods of nutrition these plants have 
acquired the more special and complete modes 
of obtaining it, in the same manner and on the 
same principle that the various characteristics 
and structures that are useful to or desired by man 
have been brought about among cultivated plants 
or domestic animals.” 

We will now glance at some of the curious 
plants already mentioned, beginning with the 
Droseracex. Its genera proving incomparably the 
most successful in the battle of life, a large por- 
tion of its success may be attributed to its man- 
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ner of catching insects. It may be as well to 
premise, for the sake of any reader who knows 
nothing about the digestion of albuminous com- 
pounds by animals, that it is effected by means of 
a ferment, pepsin, together with weak hydro- 
chloric acid, though any acid will serve. The 
glands of the Drosera also absorb matter from 
living seeds which are injured or killed by the 
secretions; also from pollen and fresh leaves, and 
this is notoriously the case with the stomachs of 
vegetable-feeding animals. Thus the Drosera is 
both an animal and vegetable feeder, and from the 
experiments made by Darwin and others, its se- 
cretions accord remarkably with the digestive 
powers of the gastric juice in animals. It isa 
wonderful fact in physiology that both plants and 
animals should possess nearly the same complex 
secretions adapted to the same purpose of diges- 
tion. 

The Drosera rotundifolia bears from two to five 
or six leaves, and the whole upper surface is cov- 
ered with gland-bearing tentacles or filaments ; 
from 130 to 260 filaments having been counted on 
one leaf. These are highly sensitive, short and 
upright in the centre of the disk of the leaf, and 
longer and more inclined on the edge. Each 
gland is surrounded with large drops of an ex- 
tremely viscous fluid that glistens in the sun, 
hence the name sundew. Whe a fly or other in- 
sect touches a central gland it transmits a motor 
impulse to the marginal tentacles, as they may 
well be called. The near ones are first bent in 
slowly, then those farther off, till at last all be- 
come closely inflected over the vietim, which is 
said to be killed in a quarter of an hour, The 
secretion seems also to possess a strong antiseptic 
power—possibly to prevent the prey from being 
decomposed while absorption is going on—and 
when all the juices of it are extracted the skin is 
ejected as the filaments re-expand. Thirteen dif- 
ferent dipterous insects have been counted on 
one leaf. : 

Experiments have been made with this plant. 
A piece of raw meat was placed on a leaf, when 
the tentacles soon closed over it; while another 
piece was placed in moss of the same size and coy- 
ered over. They were left for forty-eight hours 
and then examined, when it was found that the 
piece in the Drosera leaf remained clean and 
sweet, and the albumen was changed into trans- 
parent fluid, though it was very warm weather, 
while the meat in the moss was decayed and cov- 
ered with infusoria. ‘The action of the numerous 
species of Drosera in trapping and absorbing in- 
sects is much the same as that of the rotundi- 
folia. In the same family is the curious Dionxa 
muscipula, or Venus’s flytrap, which Dr. Hooker 
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describes as one of the most wonderful of plants, 
from the rapidity of its movements when trapping 
its prey. It ig a native of North Carolina, grow- 
ing in damp situations. Like the Drosera, it has 
small roots. The leaf is bilobed, with a folia- 
ceous footstalk, and the two lobes stand nearly at 
right angles, the margins prolonged into sharp, 
rigid spikelike projections, into each of which a 
bundle of spiral vessels enters. These spikes 
stand in such a position that when the lobes close 
they interlock like the teeth of a rat trap, and the 
upper surface of the leaf is covered with minute 
glands. So rapidly do the lobes close when an in- 
sect touches them, there is little hope of escape. 

The European Aldrovandra vesiculosa is an 
aquatic, which catches numerous water insects, 
and even minute crustaceans and larve. Many 
plants do not close over their victims, but give 
out so profuse a viscid secretion, that, having 
alighted, the insect cannot fly away, but is grad- 
ually clogged by it till it sinks down and dies and 
is eventually absorbed. The Roridula of the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Byblis of Western Aus- 
tralia have similar secretions ; also the common 
Silenes of this country have them, but in a less 
degree. 

The Nepenthes, or pitcher plants, of Madagas- 
ear, the East Indian Islands, Ceylon and East 
Africa, bearing the extraordinary appendage to 
the apex of the leaf called appropriately a pitcher, 
with a partially closed lid, are all insect destroy- 
ers. Their whole organization is ealculated to 
allure insects, and especially ants. They are 
guided by two wings running outside ‘the pitcher 
to the margin, where an exudation of honey invites 
them on. The inside of the pitcher is smooth 
and has vo foothold, so the insects fall to the 
bottom into a copious fluid secretion which pos- 
sesses extraordinary powers of digestion, being a 
strong peptonizing ferment. It is supposed that 
the Nepenthes grown in conservatories would 
thrive better if they had occasional animal nutri- 
tion, such as flies, etc. In Sarracenias there is an 
insect trap, but not for nutritive purposes. A fly 
enters the long, narrow throat of the flower, and 
is soon imprisoned, as the long hairs lining it pre- 
vent escape. On goes the fly, and in moving 
about in the flasklike arrangement below its body 
becomes covered with pollen, which it leaves on 
the open anthers. The traplike hairs dry up 
when the fructification has taken place, the in- 
sect escapes and goes to another flower, when, 
strange to say, the throat closes on further depre- 
dations. 

A plant from Japan is now being brought into 
notice in America called the mosquito plant, the 
Vineetoxicnm acuminatum, It belongs to the 
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Milkweed family, and is a cousin to the Stepha- 
notis. It is a hardy perennial, and bears clusters of 
white blossoms in May and June and a few all 
summer. Upon the anthers and in the clefts of 
the corona is a secretion which by its odor attracts 
insects, notably the mosquitoes which swarm round 
it and are entrapped in the fluid when they put 
their proboscis into it, and no amount of strug- 
gling can liberate the victim. Thousands of mos- 
quitoes and gnats are thus caught in a season, and 
the destruction of fleas is also attributed to this 
curious plant. The Californians intend cultivat- 
ing it in their gardens and planting it broadcast 
over their State. Eastern States should follow the 
example, where mosquitoes are rife. 

The following account of a ‘‘ man-eating plant” 
is vouched for by a resident in Tasmania (the 
scientific name is Bauera rubioides ; it is a native 
of Australia and Tasmania, and the narrator and 
a friend have been entangled in its meshes, and 
only escaped with great difficulty) : ‘The Bauera 
is not a creeper or climber, but only a plant that 
is weak in the legs, having a thin, flexible stem, 
usually supporting itself on its neighbors. A 
banera scrub at the outer edge of the patch may 
be only eighteen inches high, but in the thick of it 
may reach from ten to twenty feet ; a man may be 
enveloped even before he is aware of it, and the 
tangled mass surround him till movement is im- 
possible. You cannot cut it with an ax, because 
it offers no resistance, and if cut with a knife the 
ropelike stems only fall more closely round you. 
You cannot see where you are going, and only 
struggle and flounder on to your exhaustion. 
It usually covers low-lying ground, and throws 
up from the root a number of slender stems, ta- 
pering gradually, that become interlaced in all 
directions, and to the solitary bushman or ex- 
plorer it is formidable. He will perhaps try to‘ 
wriggle along the damp ground under it, and 
to tear the stems apart and struggle through. 
When exhausted with this, he perhaps climbs up 
some old stump and tries to flounder along on 
the top of the scrub, but he soon sinks helpless 
into the yielding mass, that quickly squeezes out 
his life.” 

The London Spectator relates a story of a flesh- 
eating plant lately found in Nicaragua. The 
digging of the canal has brought many English- 
men and Americans into the country where the 
“vampire vine” is said to grow, and the truth 
of the reports should soon be settled. Nica- 
ragua is within the tropics, and plant life is spe- 
cially gross and vigorous. A Mr. Dunstan, an 
English naturalist, has recently returned from 
Central America, where he passed two years 
studying’ the flora and fauna of the country. He 
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says that when exploring one of the swamps near 
Lake Nicaragua he heard his dog cry out in 
agony, and going to his assistance, found that a 
fine ropelike tissue of roots and fibres had envel- 
oped him, and he was yelping as if in great pain. 
The plant or vine seemed to be composed of bare, 
interlacing stems, like the branches of a weeping 
willow denuded of its leaves. The stems were 
nearly black, and covered with a viscous sub- 
stance. He had great difficulty in severing the 
muscular fibres of the plant with his knife, and 
when he had extricated the dog his skin appeared 
to have been sucked or puckered in spots, and 
the animal staggered as if quite exhausted. Some 
of the tendrils twined around Mr. Dunstan’s 
hand, it required force to free himself, and the 
flesh was red and blistered. The gummy sub- 
stance had a disagreeable odor. He says the 
natives call it the ‘‘devil’s snare,” and hold it in 
horror. He believes the power of suction is con- 
tained in innumerable little suckers. If the sub- 
stance coming within reach of the plant is ani- 
mal the blood is drawn off and the carcass or 
refuse is dropped. Mr. Dunstan attempted to 
bring away a root, but it died on his return voy- 
age, giving out so foul an odor of animal corrup- 
tion, it had to be thrown overboard. As more 
people visit this region we may soon expect either 
confirmation or denial of the story. 

Wonderful tales are told of other man-eating 
plants in Central Africa and South America, with 
horrid spines that are said to inclose man or beast 
that touches them ; and in the depths of the for- 
ests of Madagascar there is said to be a still greater 
monster, avery vegetable Minotaur ; but these have 
all to be authenticated, being very doubtful. 
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Some gentlemen were exploring forests in the 
islands lying to the east of Africa nearly under the 
equator. ‘‘In a thickly wooded ravine, with here 
and there an open spot containing shrubs about 
four feet in height, while looking for a suitable 
place for a seat, we discovered the ground in the 
vicinity of the shrub covered with dead flies and 
other insects. Upon close examination numerous 
insects were found covered in by the leaves, al- 
most completely hiding them from view—on one 
of these plants insects in every other leaf, which 
could not be opened without injury. We saw 
flies alight on the leaves, which closed gradually, 
holding the victim fast. ‘The leaves of these plants 
were covered with a thick viscid substance, of a 
sweetish taste, and the flowers which covered the 
bushes were very fragrant and seemed to attract 
the flies. There were thousands of dead flies on 
the ground, and upon a close examination they 
were found quite dry. All of the soft parts had 
been extracted. The leaves and flowers of these 
plants were not susceptible to the touch of the 
hand, or of any other substance which we em- 
ployed in our experiment. We captured a large 
fly, pinned it to the end of a stick and pre- 
sented it to the leaf; avery perceptible movement 
was observed, and in a short time the fly was com- 
pletely enveloped. The leaves were covered with 
numerous fine hairs, two or three larger hairs dis- 
tributed in a triangular form over each leaf. 
Some of the largest shrubs we saw were about 
three and a half feet high. A drawing was made, 
and specimens of the shrub, with a large number 
of insects, were collected, but were unfortunately 
lost on embarking on board ship in a dangerous 
sea.” 
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By MINNA IRVING. 


I nap quarreled with beautiful Evelyn Dare 
And was walking alone by the rill, 

With siow, heavy steps on the brown withered turf, 
And a heart that was heavier still, 

When the Spirit of April emerged from the woud 
With a basket of flowers, and drew nigh, 

A smile on the delicate rose of her lip, 
And a tear in the blue of her eye. 


She was touching the boughs with her magical hand 
As she bade them with blossoms be crowned, 
When she tripped on the root of a mulberry tree 

And scattered her flowers on the ground ; 
And all in a minute the banks of the stream 
With the flame of the tulip were bright, 
And rich with the gold of the crocuses guy, 
And with snowdrops and daffodils white. 


“Oh! here is a gift that will please her again.” 
And I gathered a daffodil rare, 

With its petals of wax, and its heart of perfume, 
And I hastened to Evelyn Dare. 

I dropped in her bosom the star of the spring: 
“It’s the first of the year, and it’s thine!” 

She frowned, and she smiled, and she gave me a kiss, 
And promised, sweet maid, to be mine. 
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THAT POISONED 


By ERNEsT 


FIrrTEEN years ago I was in London, living on 
a slender salary, and much troubled in the way 
of dinners. As a rule I dined in the middle of 
the day, on a chop sent in from a neighboring 
eating house, and made out on bread and cheese 
at night. But there were times when the soul 
craved more luxurious living. ‘These times gen- 
erally coincided pretty accurately with the advent 
of pay day, and then I would become reckless 
and take dinner at some expensive restaurant. 
Sundays were the worst days for dinner arrange- 
ments. By breakfasting at noon, indeed, one 
avoided the necessity of any lunch; but about 
five o’clock a desperate eraving would come over 
me; & gnawing vulture in the stomach would 
ceaselessly cry for food. Frequently, I confess, 
an empty purse coincided with an empty stomach, 
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and the vulture cried in vain; but sometimes I 
had a little money left, and then, even then, the 
problem was a difficult one—where to dine on 
Sundays. I went often on such occasions to an 
underground chamber called the “ Recesses.” 

The promises of that establishment were exccl- 
lent. Soup, fish and meat, all for the modest sum 
of a shilling. The performance, however, was 
somewhat feeble. I don’t mean to say it wasn’t 
an excellent dinner for the money—it was ; but it 
wasn’t an invigorating dinner. The soup was 
somewhat thin; the fish was generally herrings 
—fresh herrings—and they would have been bet- 
ter for alittle salt originally ; the meat was usu- 
ally corned beef. 

One Sunday, I remember well, my funds were 
getting low, very low, and I had determined to 
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remain in my lodgings and support nature on to- 
bacco smoke; but my hunger was too strong. I 
had a little money left, aud as the evening wore 
on and the cravings of my appetite increased reso- 
lution broke down ; I put on my hat, and hurried 
out in quest of a dinner, 

When I made up my mind to go to the ‘ Re- 
cesses” for a dinner it was because 1 knew there 
was no other place open the prices of which would 
be within my means. How dismal it looked this 
Sunday evening, that long, low room, its tables 
almost deserted, save for one or two men nodding 
over a plate of crackers! There was pea-soup 
that night, I remember, and it was rather good, 
too; the fish was fishy, and the meat reduced to 
a stump. 

“Waiter,” I cried, “can I dispense with the 
_ other courses, and dine off the soup ?” 

“If you wish, of course, sir,” said the waiter. 

I had three helpings of that excellent soup, and 
in each plate I put a spoonful of dried mint. But 
after, the result was not exhilarating ; it rather 
clogged the pores, that soup. I was miserable 
and depressed after my dinner. I had spent my 
prescribed allowance. I conldn’t go anywhere or 
do anything. I had only the prospect of going 
back to my gloomy room through the sloppy 
street, and sitting lonely, in bitter meditation. 

The idea seemed to me horrible, and yet now, 
as ever, there appeared to be no escape for me 
from the embraces of this dull, miserable fiend. 
I couldn’t help saying to myself, as I sat with my 
chin resting on my hands: ‘‘ I wish I was dead !” 
I didn’t mean to say it aloud, but I suppose I 
must have whispered it audibly ; for a man who 
was sitting at the table opposite me, who had 
Leen sitting there smoothing his heavy red mus- 
tache all the time I had been dining, his eyes fixed 
on his plate, looked up of a sudden, and gave 
me a quick, searching glance. I knew him then ; 
it was Barker, an old classmate. As a boy he had 
always been a mystery to us; that quick, sudden 
glance of his had always had such a strange effect 
upon all on whom it fell. We used to say he had 
the ‘evil eye,” and wonderful tales used to be 
told at school about the effect of ‘‘ Barker’s look.” 
Still I was glad to see him; any relief from the 
loneliness and monotony of my life was pleasant. 
He recognized me also, and came over and sut be- 
side me. 

“‘ Well,” he said, after we had shaken hands— 
lie had a strange, flabby, chilly hand, which made 
me shiver —* well, so you wish you were dead ?” 

““Did you hear me?” I said. ‘‘Oh, it was 
nonsense, of course; I often say so. A foolish 
habit I have ; I don’t mean it.” 

‘it wasn’t nonsense,” he said ; ‘fit wasn’t non- 
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sense, but a very rational, prudent wish. I wish 
so myself, and, what is more, I have the means to 
carry out both our wishes.” 

I laughed uneasily. 

“You are joking.” ’ 

“‘T never joke. Until now,” he went on, ‘the 
great deterring influence which has restrained 
those wise men who see the folly and emptiness 
of life—who, measnring their feeble capacities for 
enjoyment with their unlimited capabilities for 
suffering, would gladly resign a possession which 
has no advantage for them—the great deterring 
influence has been the doubt whether death be 
really a complete severing of the body and the 
soul; whether, indeed, there is not a lingering 
capability of feeling still hanging to the relaxed 
nerves, a lingering consciousness in the decaying 
brain, that, in addition to the bitterness of death, 
one may taste also the gloom of the grave, the 
horrors of the charnel house.” 

«Bless me!” I cried ; ‘‘ what a horrible idea !” 

He fascinated me, this man. I would gladly 
have risen and gone away, but he c.opped me 
with his eyes. 

*< Listen,” he said ; ‘<I have overcome this im- 
pediment ; I have opened the gates of death to 
all mankind. ‘To you, my young classmate, I 
will reveal the secret, lest, tempted some day to 
cross the boundary, I should die and leave man- 
kind as wretched as ever. You see this powdered 
herb ; itis like mint, is it not ? The smell, the 
taste, everything is like mint; you would not 
know them apart ; and yet in a small quantity of 
this powder lies a release from all the miseries of 
life. Don’t shrink back ; it is innocuous in small 
doses, produces merely a pleasing languor ; but in 
such a quantity as a teaspoonful it produces leth- 
argy; twice that quantity brings on syncope; 
thrice, inevitable death. I have ventured as far 
as the second stage, but have always stopped short 
of the third. But I have brought back this as- 
surance from the world of shadows: conscious- 
ness ceases altogether at the second stage. There 
are no dreams in the sleep of death. 

“The preliminary stage of lethargy is delight- 
ful. I often indulge in it. But I have had a 
doubt sometimes whether I might not possess an 
exceptional physical organization—whether the 
herb would produce exactly the same effects on 
others. I determined to try the experiment on 4 
large scale. I came here to-night to do it. I 
have noticed that each frequenter of these rooms 
on pea-soup nights, which are frequent, takes 
one plate of soup, to which he adds one spoonful 
of mint. 

*‘ Well, I watched my opportunity, and came 
here as soon as the room was opened, and whilst 
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the waiter’s back was turned I emptied the con- 
tents of the plate of mint into my pocket, and 
filled the plate with my own powder. The exper- 
iment was a bold one. I might have caused the 
death of innocent persons. However, I perse- 
vered ; the interests of science overpower consid- 
erations of humanity. The experiment has com- 
pletely succeeded. Each haditué of these rooms 
has swallowed his plate of soup, his spoonful of 
the precious herb; each has gone through the 
stage of lethargy. There are some now, you ob- 
serve, passing through that stage.” 

I threw an agonized glance around. Yes, sure 
enough, there were two or three men lying back 
in their chairs, their heads sunk on their breasts, 
in a state of complete lethargy. 

“And,” he went on, ‘‘I can see the symptoms 
of the approaching lethargy upon you—the di- 
lated pupil of the eye, the expression of anxiety 
in the face—yes, all is perfect. The symptoms 
are < 

“But,” I gasped, ‘‘I have taken three spoon- 
fuls !” 

‘Martyr of science !” he cried, springing up 
and grasping me by the hand; “how carefully, 
how painfully will I watch every symptom of your 
declining vitality! Dear friend, your case will 
be an era in the history of humanity. Like Cur- 
tius, you have leaped into the chasm for the pub- 
lic. weal.” 

“But isn’t there an antidote ?” I gasped —‘‘a 
remedy ?” 

‘‘There is none; and were there, you would 
not go back from your noble path. My dear 
friend, imitate the example of the ancient 
Roman; a quietude and serenity in your last 
hours is indispensable for the proper noting of 
your phenomena.” 

‘*But I won’t!” I shouted, getting up. My 
limbs trembled beneath me; I felt the very chill 
of death upon me. ‘I won’t! I won't!” Here 
I screamed : ‘‘Send for a doctor—for a police- 
man—quick ! quick! I’m poisoned !” 

“Crazy,” said a quiet voice. ‘‘ Mad as a hat- 
ter. Poor fellow ! he’s subject to those fits. Ife’ll 
fall down directly ; look out for him.” 

“But [’'m not going to have the reputation of 
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the house ruined by any mad freaks. What do 
you mean, sir, by attacking the quality of my 
victuals ?” said the proprietor. 

“Tt was he,” I shouted, pointing to Barker, 
“‘who now seeks to screen himself by calling me 
crazy! But, good people, will you see a fellow 
creature perish—perish—perish ?” 

‘‘There! don’t aggravate the poor man,” said 
Barker. ‘Put him in a cab and send him to 
a police station ; he’s sure to have been advertised 
for.” 

I was dragged and hustled from the room, and 
hurled into a cab. Two or three policemen had 
come up, and one took charge of me inside while 
another got up with the driver. I was quiet now 
—overcome by my struggles—and lay exhausted 
in the corner of the cab, waiting the insidious ad- 
vances of the deadly narcotic. 

Presently the cab stopped. 

“‘We’ve got that chap they advertised for!” 
cried the policeman outside to one who was loung- 
ing at the station door. 

“* Have you really ?” said the inspector, coming 
up. ‘Then you’ve done a good job to-night. 
There’s fifty pounds’ reward offered for him. 
Take him right away to the asylum. Let’s have 
a look at him, though. Why, this isn’t the man 
at all—this isn’t Barker ! Jim, you ought to have 
known better. Full red mustache, drooping eye- 
lids, aquiline nose—why, they’re as different as 
light from darkness,” 

“What! is Barker crazy ?” I asked, a light 
bursting in upon me. 

«Yes. Has he been playing any of his pranks 
upon you, sir? making believe to give you poison, 
or anything of that sort? Say, he is the most 
cunning fellow in creation, that Barker. He’sa 
small fortune to the police to bring him back 
after his escapes. He’s quite harmless, too, 
though he’s always up to so many tricks. Quite 
a gentleman, too. I’ve swallowed a pint or more 
of his poison just to please him, and he’d treat 
a bottle of champagne afterward. That’s how 
you ought to have served him, sir. ‘There, you 
won’t catch him to-night, boys; he’s miles away 
by this time.” 

I have never wished myself dead since. 


SOUP. 
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PRAISE be to the cook! How he doth brighten up 
the dull lives of men! Wherever civilization of what- 
ever grade has found the way, he is the manipulator 
of human happiness. Nowhere is his merit more es- 
teemed than in China. Wherever the Celestial feet 
‘travel, wherever the almond eyes twinkle, the cook is 
held in honor. It is not strange, therefore, that in the 
‘great Chinese colony in New York the cook should be 
a person of consequence. Meagre as is the peasant fare 
in China, the clodhoppers who ship themselves from 
Hong Kong and Canton to the New World have for an 
inducement the fact that it is possible to live high in 
America. Despite his dumb demeanor the Chinaman 
is as human as the most emotional Frenchman, 
with tastes and yearnings which in New York he 
finds means for gratifying. The foreign quarter 
of a cosmopolitan city reveals many curious things. 

It is the more interesting because foreign habits 

and things are grafted upon 
native surroundings, the 
hybrid being in many cases 
more interesting than the 
original. So it is in New 
York’s China- 

town, a narrow 

district leading 


off from Chatham Square, and bounded by Mott, 
Pell and Doyer streets. Mott Street is the Broad- 
way of the community ; Pell Street, the wholesale 
mart; and Doyer, the deepest part of the Celestial 
slum. Here the ten thousand Chinese of the 
great city and its adjacent communities have their 


headquarters. Here they come when they wish to 
buy, sell, smoke opium, gamble or eat. Ilere 
they live as they like to, and “roll” up to the 
limit of their means. Here the money made in 
the fifteen hundred laundries of New York and 
Brooklyn is expended for soap, starch and Juzury. 


SEITZ IN CHINATOWN. 


Austere as the Chinaman is when at work, he is 
the gayest of gay lads when at play. Nothing is 
too good for him when he is flush, and he is al- 
ways in that delightful condition when he comes 
to Mott Street. 

Here stores abound that furnish him with the 
homely necessities of his trade, or with expensive 
Inxuries imported from distant China. He clings 
to the things from home, and so adds largely to 
his expenses. Most of the things imported by the 
Mott Street and Pell Street merchants are articles 
which the Chinese who buy them only knew by 
name at home. The costly dishes eaten are such 
as the poverty of China kept from them. Mott 
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raid by the police, Chinatown gets all its tidings 
this way. Obliquely across, at No. 11 Mots 
Street, on the second floor, is the swell restaurant 
of Chinatown. Here is to be found the longest 
and most expensive menu and the best cooking. 
The floor is reached through a dim and bare hall- 
way, up a tortuous winding stair that ends in a 
nook between the kitchen and the dining room. 
The latter is filled with round tables slightly 
higher than those in ordinary use, made of black 
walnut, and surrounded by tall stools upon which 
the diners sit. In one corner of the room isa rude 
imitation of a hotel counter, where the manager 
presides and from which he issues his commands. 


CHOPSTICES. 


Street is lined with tall tenements, all inhabited 
by Chinese or hybrid families. The upper floors 
are living rooms, with here and there an opium 
joint or a fantan layout. Stores occupy the 
basements, but in at least three second stories 
restaurants do a thriving business. In one tene- 
‘nent is the Chinese city hall, the josshouse, a 
restaurant, and the only news bureau in China- 
town. Here emanate the decrees of the mayor 
and his council, and these, with all the news, are 
pasted up in the form of flaring red bulletins on 
the outer wall. No matter what the intelligence 
may be, whether news from the Flowery King- 
dom oratip on a coming fantan or opium-joint 


A box of Chinese cigarettes, folded at the ends 
like a tiny package, and a supply of wooden 
Yankee toothpicks, the one foreign device in 
vogue, furnish the desk. Both are free to all. A 
crockery closet—open to the restaurant—and a 
medley of preserved provisions fill another corner. 
The waiters shuffle about, in bare feet if warm 
and in sandals if cold weather prevails. There 
is little ceremony. Irruptions of “ hands” from 
the kitchen are common. There is much gam- 
bling, and continuous excitement seems to pre- 
vail. Tere the dudes of Chinatown gather daily 
to feed and gossip, and distant laundrymen drop 
in to have a square meal, often the only one in a 
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week, for the laundry workers are frugal in their 
shops. Outside in the kitchen a prodigious bustle 
prevails. The invasion of foreign devils produces 
extra excitement. When the artist’s pencil gets 
to work the head cook covers his face with his 
broad palms and giggles like a girl. At the 
first movement of*the artist’s hand he takes to 
his heels, roaring with bashful laughter. His 
menials, less sensitive, crowd around. They have 
heard the manager issue a special dispensation, 
and are reassured. 

The construction of a Chinese dish is a work of 
consequence. The cook is an important person. 
As in the Cacausian restaurants of the upper class, 
the chefisa man. Indeed, the entire kitchen corps 
is of the superior sex. 
Chinese women are 
too scarce to be wasted 
in kitchens, and, be- 
sides, they seldom 
know how to cook. 
Woman is of no great 
account, industrially 
speaking, among. the 
almond-eyed people. 
This Mott Street kit- 
chen is an attractive 
and interesting place. 

It will compare favor- 
ably with any res- 
taurant kitchen. In- 
deed, its order and 
cleanliness rather give 
it the advantage of — 
many. Great char- 
coal fires glow in brick 
ranges over which 
shallow basins filled 
with rice grains sim- 
mer. There is a horde 
of assistants. The 
head cook, a tall Mon- 
gol, with a jolly face which wears a perpetual 
grin, commands them. The preparation of the 
food engrosses the attention of the greater num- 
ber. Thanks to the custom of combining many 
things into one dish, the dishwashers do not have 
to be a numerous crew. There are no knives, 
forks or spoons to be polished. The simple chop- 
sticks require nothing more than rinsing and wip- 
ing. The walls are hung with ‘‘ stock.” Long, 
mottled sausages, compounded of ducks’ livers 
and oysters, hang in clusters ; strings of spaghetti 
made from the pulp of beans keep company with 
bulbous lily roots. Innumerable pots of mush- 
rooms abound. Boxes of dried fish and heaps of 
things that look like lumps of mud are stacked 
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together. ‘The lumps of mud contain the choic- 
est tidbits of the Chinese kitchen—eggs, varying 
in age from ten to forty years. The Chinese are 
the only people who respect the antiquity of an 
egg. The older the product the greater its epi- 
curean value. Forty-year-old eggs are worth their 
weight in silver. No Celestial audience ever wasted 
an ancient egg on an actor. ‘This form of critical 
consideration is far too expensive for persons who 
attend plays by the day at the rate of about two 
cents for ten hours of tragedy. The favorite 
method of employing these old eggs in cookery 
is in the form of an omelet. The flavor is not at 
all shocking. It much resembles that of mild 
Swiss cheese slightly tempered with musk. This 
tickles the Chinese 
palate until it langhe. 

The Chinese farms 
on Long Island sup- 
ply an abundant quan- 
tity of fresh vege- 
tables, and improve 
the cookery accord- 
ingly. Before these 
were established the 
kitchen had to rely 
wholly upon dried 
stuff, with a corres- 
ponding lack of flavor. 
Big wooden bowls 
piled. high with vege- 
tables sliced and _peel- 
ed add to the scene of 
good cheer. But 
three fresh vegetable 
products now come 
from China—water- 
lily roots, water nuts 
and bamboo shoots. 


a The last are often 


pickled ; the first- 
named a:e entirely 
fresh. The lily roots are sausage-shaped tubers 
linked together by narrow joints, and possess an 
insipid sweetness dear to the Chinese taste. The 
water nuts are agreeable. They are served raw 
with the dishes intermingled with other ingredi- 
ents, which may be piping hot. This incongruity 
excites no wonderment. It imparts a new gastro- 
nomic emotion to sandwich a water nut raw and 
sweet in between mouthfuls of hot meat and mush- 
rooms. The water nuts grow in the streams of 
China to the size of a horse chestnut. They are 
covered with a thin brown skin, and are white as 
snow within this outer covering. Their flavor is 
much like that of the raw chestnut, and more par- 
ticularly like that of the common groundnut 
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found in the Middle State forests. The ground- 
nuts are, however, much smaller. There is an 
insipidity about the water nuts that palls after a 
time, but to the Chinese taste they are delicious, 
and are often eaten between meals as a passing 
delicacy. The mushrooms are the common sort 
sold in quantities as preserved in France. The 
Chinese have found these equal to the home va- 
riety, and much cheaper. Chinese mushrooms 
come dried, and the canned goods are superior 
to these for immediate usc. Vast quantities of 
these are consumed in Chinatown. They are 
served deliciously. Persons with a taste for edi- 
ble fungi will find comfort in a Mott Street menu. 

The Chinese. meal consists always of one dish, 
accompanied by the inevitable rice. ‘The dish 
contains as many ingredients in some cases as 
a table-d’hOte menu. When anything like an 
elaborate meal is required by a Celestial he per- 
suades his friends to club together, and enjoys in 
this manner an endless variety of dishes. Each 
gueat orders a dish, and the combined elements 
make up a meal of extraordinary proportions. 
The chief items on the bill of fare furnished by 
the leading Mott Street establishments can be 
catalogued thus : 


Chow Swan Toy — Beef fried with sour cabbage. 

Chow Mien—Fried vermicelli with strips of pork, cel- 
ery, onions and spices. 

Ob Gwan Lob Chong—Sausages made of duck livers and 
oysters. 

Ham Dau—Twenty-year-old ducks’ eggs in salt. 

Han Yu—Ten-year-old salt shad. 

Loong Ah Bo Toy—Dragon-teeth white cabbage. 

Boo Ob—Boned Duck, stuffed with chestnuts, boiled in 
wine. 

Chow Kai Pien—Fried strips of chicken with mushrooms 
and celery. 

Chow Ob Jung—Boned ducks’ feet boiled and then 
fried, served with mushrooms and sweetened liquor. 

Chow Kai Goot—Fried spring chicken. 

Chow Yu Pien—Sliced fish fried, served with water nuts 
and bamboo shoots. 

Chow Pok Ob—Fried pigeon served with mushrooms 
and celery. 

Do Foo Bow Yu—Fish stewed in liquor with extract of 
bean, orange peeling and mushrooms. 

Chow Chop Swang—Strips of pork, chicken livers and 
gizzards, and vegetables. 

Chow Dan—Egg Omelets, & la Chinoise. 


With every dish on the table is supplied a little 
bowl of sooy, the universal Chinese sauce. It fits 
everything and is used with everything. Sooy is 
a dark-brown liquid, which largely takes the place 
of salt in lending flavor to dishes. It is the dis- 
tilled juice of a bean, and is reputed to form the 
“‘stock ” of Worcestershire and similar sauces. 
It has a slightly acrid, but agreeable enough, 
flavor. If the meal is one of extra elegance the 
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sooy has with it little bowls of mustard and of 
almond catsup. This last is a very agreeable ad- 
dition to any menu. A!] food is served in bowls 
of porcelain. Now and then a fork is produced 
to prevent awkward Caucasians from starving in 
the presence of plenty. ach guest gets his pair 
of chopsticks. If he be but a modest patron 
sticks of ebon wood suffice for him, but the swells 
of Chinatown eat with glistening ivory chop- 
sticks. ‘They are attractive and handy if knowl- 
edge accompanies their use. Otherwise they bring 
nothing but sorrow. ‘The method of preparing 
food for the table is the only thing that makes 
chopsticks available. As Wong Chin Foo justly 
remarks, the heathen are far in advance of civili- 
zation in this respect. Every item of food is 
bronght on the table carved up into convenient 
mouthfuls. Chicken and pork, fish and vege- 
tables, all receive the same treatment. Thus a 
a pair of chopsticks may be very handily employed. 
‘‘How much better this is,” observes . Wong, 
‘than the civilized custom of bringing “whole 
birds or great masses of meat upon the table to be 
laboriously mutilated by the perspiring host, who 
is often unacquainted with the choicest bits and 
must serve his guests unsatisfactorily !” 

The nimbleness with which a Chinaman can 
feed himself is astonishing, but the knack can be 
acquired. The thumb, fore and middle finger 
handle the sticks, and with the thumb for a brace 
the*two fingers turn the sticks into a species of 
pinchers, with which the food is readily conveyed 
to the mouth. 

If, when the substantials have been devoured, 
the diner wishes a dessert, he goes across the street 
to a shop where Chinese sweets are sold. There 
are no pies or puddings or cunning creations in 
Chinese cookbooks. <A few varieties of cakes and 
a huge puffball of dough, fried after the manner 
of a doughnut, are about all that can be had, and 
these are not furnished at the restaurants, but at 
little lunch rooms, which are weak imitations of 
the tea houses of the Flowery Kingdom. This 
brown puffball is three inches in diameter, and 
contains, gummed to the inside, a little wad of 
preserved fruit. It is really a hollow mockery. 
The moon cakes are only offered in season, so 
that they may contain samples of all the produce 
of the year. Preserved dates and a narrow variety 
of fruits, including figs, make up the sweet supply. 
Everything is sweet unto sickness save the dried 
and preserved ginger. ‘This appeals strongly to 
the taste, and has become a staple confection. If 
the laundryman who has his weekly gorge in the 
restaurant still feels that be has not done full 
credit to his own affluence he stuffs himself with 
sweet things, but if economy be in his mind he 
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is well content with five cents’ worth of sugar 
cane, a strip about sixteen inches long, or a 
pocketful of Loo Choo nuts. The Loo Choo nuts 
are the favorites. Like all things Celestial, they 
reverse the familiar order. In all temperate and 
tropical nuts the kernel is within the nut. In 
the case of the Loo Choo the meat is around the 
nut. The nut looks outwardly like one of the 
seed balls of the sycamore tree, but this appear- 
ance is a mere shell of corrugated brown cuticle. 
Within is a sticky mass, the meat of the nut. It 
is not attached to the shell, but is closely wrapped 
around a hard, smooth kernel, growing out from 
the stalk. The sticky substance is the edible 
part. It is good enough to have created sufficient 
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the race prevent demoralization. Only indolent 
persons can dream their lives away on a pallet 
amid the fumes of the drug, living in a splendid 
dream and awakening only in misery, to make 
haste and be off to the comatic paradise again. 
Few Chinamen are rich enough to indulge in the 
habit. ‘Those who are prefer to keep their minds 
clear, that they may amass more riches; so the 
using of opium becomes casual, just like the inter- 
mittent taking of a drink among business men. 
The “ fiends” are idle fellows, who take this agrce- 
able means of ending their worthless lives pleas- 
antly. The industrious Chinamen use the pipe 
as a crowning luxury to a day of cheer, but have 
not the time to doze on the dingy pallets amid 
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of a demand to make the nuts common in the 
fruit shops. The taste resembles that of the tam- 
arind. Some preserved fruits are put up in little 
jars stopped with dried leaves. The fruit is 
wooden and stringy, but gets the universal sick- 
ish sweetness from the syrup used in preserving. 
These little jars cost ten cents, and will surfeit 
even a Chinaman. 

After all, dessert is a matter of little consc- 
quence. The chief joy at the end of a meal isa 
pull at an opium pipe, and the sweet fantastic 
slumber that keeps it company. Opium smoking 
is universal in Chinatown, but all Chinamen are 
not ‘ fiends” any more than all Americans are 
drunkards. No one but a lazy Celestial can be- 
come a ‘‘fiend.” The activity and industry of 


dreams of paradise. They are a practical race, 
and waste little, least of all their own muscles 
and energies. So, while no Chinaman is unac- 
quainted with'the pipe, his intoxication is brief 
and infrequent. 

Chinese wines are not numerous as to brands or 
in varieties. They are not fermented from the 
juice of the grape, but have for their foundation 
the fiery liquor distilled from rice. This is doc- 
tored and turned into different grades of samshu, 
all very intoxicating in quantity, but indulged in 
to such a limited extent as to be out of moral 
consideration. ‘The very custom of serving the 
rice juice in minute cups is indicative of the re- 
spect the Chinese have for its fighting qualities. 
In using the liquor at the table it takes the place 
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of the cordials com- 
mon abroad, except 
that, like other things 
that onght to come 
last, it is served first. 
Some varieties are 
deceptively sweet and 
thick, while others are 
thin and hot to the 
taste. The last sort 
are the safest. The 
sweet kind will pro- 
duce uncertainty after 
the third thimbleful. 

When the meal is 
served the samshu is 
brought on in slender 
porcelain jugs with 
long, thin spouts. No 
bottles appear. These 
jugs contain different 
varieties, and stand 
on a convenient shelf, ‘ 
from which privileged 
guests select, accord- 
ing to taste. With the jug comes a thimble-sized 
cup of porcelain, resting in a caricature of a spoon 
made from the same material. In company with 
the samshu is the tea. When properly served 
the waiter brings on a cup and bowl. In the 
bowl he drops a handful of Chinese tea and pours 
boiling water upon it. The cup is turned upside 
down inside the bowl, acting asacap. So when 
the steam ascends it is caught and condensed on 
the interior surface of the cup. When the steam 
subsides the cup is returned to its ordinary use, 
and the tea is strained into it over the brim of 
the bowl. But neither sugar nor milk is added. 
The flavor is much more astringent than that of 
““store” tea, and more stimulating in its effect. 
After a sip of tea and a snifter of the samshu the 
meal proceeds. 

The restaurant at 11 Mott Street is a very 
profitable institution, and, like the bulk of suc- 
cessful Chinese enterprises, is owned by a stock 
company. It pays big dividends. On Sundays 
the seats at the tables command a premium, and 
lucky is the man who gets there before they are 
all filled. The work of disposing of a meal is 
long. The Chinese are most social at mealtimes, 
and the chatter arising from the tables is deafen- 
ing. Taste for Chinese dishes is easily acquired. 
They are not so barbarous after all. he samples 
given show that duck, pork and chicken, with 
fish, form the chief items of food. There are 
mysterious soups and gelatinous compounds of 
sea slugs and béche de mer, that come high and 
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PREPARING A DAINTY DISH, 


are not often ordered. Rice, of course, accom- 
panies every dish. It is the bread of China, and 
is served perfectly plain, beautifully cooked, 
each grain being entirely separate, in convenient 
bowls. It is not easy to pick up rice grains with 
chopsticks, but the Chinaman gets around that. 
He places the bowl firmly against his underlip, 
and with a rotary motion of the chopsticks causes 
a stream of rice to flow into his system until the 
craving ceases. 

Many men about town have taken a fancy to 
Chinese food, and a considerable portion of the 
patronage comes from them. Reporters, who are 
always curious, get the habit, and affect chop- 
sticks. ‘The food is of the best class, prepared by 
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skilled cooks, and although the eating room and 
the tables are not specially inviting, the food 
makes amends. ‘The restaurant is the most char- 
acteristic and agreeable feature of the Chinese 
town. Slumming parties are disappointed at its 
businesslike aspect, but these get no took at the 
kitchen, where the interest lies. Still, even the 
most exacting sightseer can be subdued by chop- 
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sticks, and now and then. the contortions of a 
hungry young woman, in an effort to feed herself, 
affords deep delight to the assembled Celestials, 
who are too polite to laugh. 

When this journey was made the carnivorous fat 
man of the party gave way to his feelings when 
once outside the door. He wailed: ‘‘ Now let’s 
go somewhere and get something to eat.” 


By BEssIE 


“You will be sorry, Lucy.” 

The speaker was a short, rather thickset man, 
young yet, but with a certain calm self-contain- 
ment even when, as now, under strong emotion, 
that belonged to riper years. His eyes were blue, 
and capable of a quick sparkle; oftener they 
were penetrating and keen, seeming to read down 
into the soul of those who met them. We see 
such eyes now and then on the street, in the 
crowded thoroughfare, and we realize by a sud- 
den shock of contact that we are in the presence 
of an earnest soul. For the rest, he was not 
handsome, but there was about him an atmos- 
phere of sustaining strength. 

The girl whom he addressed was beautiful. 
She could not have been more than seventeen. 
There was still more of the child, and a spoiled 
child also, than the woman, in the petulant way 
she turned from him. Her hat was off and her 
dark hair was slightly ruffled, a frown was on her 
perfect brow, and there was a gleam of resentment 
in her large black eyes that proved her irritation 
was not feigned, 

It was a lovely evening, and the sun was set- 
ting for the little town of Cafion City behind 
the mountain which towered above it, one of the 
lofty Wasatch range. Grouped at its base, the 
houses were embowered, in some cases almost 
completely hidden, by the wealth of fruit trees, 
and luxuriant vegetation was visible upon every 
side. Along each sidewalk trickled continually 
the water of the mountain stream, diverted to 
serve this purpose—a leading feature of a Utah 
town—and afar in the distance the roof of a tab- 
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ernacle glittered in the sun’s last rays. But oppo- 
site rose the spire of a Methodist meetinghouse, 
near the tall chimney of an unfinished woolen 
mill, and the town, if it had once been purely 
Mormon, was evidently so no more. 

The home of old Enoch Moreland, pastor of 
the Gentile church, partook somewhat of the gen- 
eral character of the houses in the place. In fact, 
it was very old, and therefore rented cheaply, 
but it afforded sufficient accommodation for him- 
self and his young daughter. His wife had been 
dead some years. 

The girl herself, as we have described her, was 
the idol of the old man’s heart, a child of nature, 
truly. No atom of the ‘‘ grace” which the old 
man preached had ever glinted into her undis- | 
ciplined heart, swayed by every breath of im- 
pulse. This was his one grief, but he knew her 
as yet a child only, and trusted that she rested 
“‘in Abraham’s bosom,” although still all too 
unconscious of the fact. Her impulses were sweet 
-and fresh, truly ; her surroundings were whole- 
some and fair; and Philip Wainwright loved her 
with all the intensity of an ardent nature held 
under stern control. 

Lucy knew it—had known it always. That is, 
she knew from a child that this strong man, the 
sheriff of the county, whom many called hard and 
cold, was as a child in her hands to lead him, 
tortured by her foolish whims. She relied on 
him as a protector, carried to him her least dis- 
tress, but it had never occurred to her for a mo- 
ment to return the passion which she had in- 
spired. In reality, she was not capable. She 
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disliked his silent ways, and while it was well to 
have him always to lean upon in difficulties which 
she would not confide to her father, she believed 
that he should bear unmoved the sight of her 
receiving the attentions of another man, a 
stranger who had come to town but lately. 

The newcomer was interested in mining spec- 
ulations ; he was rich, had a handsome face, and 
a figure and attire beside which Philip Wain- 
wright’s was but coarse and mean. He held stock 
in the new mill, and he made some sensation by 
the freedom of his address. He denounced the 
Mormons in open terms, and was fast making 
himself the centre of a faction among the Gen- 
tiles, the outcome of which boded no good. 

Philip had watched him linger on the outside 
of the meetinghouse, then had seen him go 
within, and knew that he was a constant visitor 
at the old man’s cottage. Old Enoch was in 
some things blind. An enthusiast by nature, he 
listened readily to the discourses of the younger 
man, heard him abuse the polygamous institu- 
tion, with respect for a zeal which he himself en- 
deavored to curb, indeed, by Christian charity, 
and labored in argument so to temper as to direct 
and instruct. All the while he did not perceive 
that the young girl who stopped her ears and fled 
gayly at the first threat of religious discussion 
was the attraction of James Fenton to his home. 
And it was to a warning given not as a lover—for 
he had relinquished hope—that Philip received a 
saucy reply from Lucy, calling forth his words 
at the beginning of this tale. 

“‘Tt’s mean of you,” she retorted, hotly, ‘to 
slander a man behind his back. I would not 
have believed it. You are only jealous, and I tell 
you I am disgusted—there !” 

She was gone before he could answer her. Her 
dress swept the clambering vines that left but a 
narrow entrance to her father’s doorway, though 
readily pushed aside, and she darted into the old 
man’s study, where he sat among his books, thin, 
bent with years, his spectacles resting on strag- 
gling locks of gray hair. 

«« Father, it can’t be true what Mr. Wainwright 
says, that Mr. Fenton is not a man to trust——” 
she began, and then closed her lips; she had 
promised to keep secret the revelation which 
Wainwright had made to her. She evidently did 
not believe. 

‘‘Philip is mistaken, surely. You must have 
misunderstood him,” the old man replied. ‘A 
little unruly in spirit, but it is the ardor of youth. 
Philip cannot understand him. I could not once 
—thank Heaven, that day is passed. ‘The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’ ” 

The girl sank down at his feet, in a swift tran- 
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sition of mood. She had caught the kitten and 
was resting her cheek against its soft back gently, 
while the creature purred a mild content, and 2; 
the old man returned to the volume from which 
he had been aroused, Lucy dreamed—all thoughts 
of Philip Wainwright forgotten—of Fenton’s 
bright and handsome face, and the witchery of 
his words. ; 

Weeks sped by, and Wainwright had not spoken 
to Lucy Moreland, though he had seen her more 
than once. He avoided her path, not studionsly, 
to all appearance, and by this she was gratified. 
She was happy under a powerful fascination, which 
she wished nothing to break; but when all was 
settled, and her father, wakened suddenly to con- 
sciousness of the web of romance that had been 
rapidly weaving beneath his roof, had given his 
consent to the union, Lucy bethought herself to 
confirm with her own lips the tidings Philip must 
already have learned. There had no word of love 
ever passed between them; he had no acknowl- 
edged claim, and the careless girl believed his anger 
must have passed ere this. That story of his had 
had no truth, and her resentment was fading be- 
fore a dim consciousness that Philip had believed 
himself right. 

One evening when Fenton had left her for the 
city, where he had some affairs to arrange, and 
when she was returning from a friend’s cottage, 
quite at the extremity of the town, Philip passed 
by on his mare, and she called to him to come to 
her side. 

It was a day of surpassing brilliance, such as 
rainless skies can assume, but no hint of dryness 
was Visible on the broad landscape shadowed by 
the mighty hill. The valley teemed with rich 
crops in waving luxuriance, meadows and a fine 
growth of trees, and here and there flocks of sheep 
in pastures which water from the stream kept 
green. In the distance the flashing waters of 
Utah Lake made a silver line against the horizon. 

“«Turn back with me on the road,” he said to 
her, and she obeyed. 

They walked side by side, as he had pictured 
once they might, but with a far different heart in 
his breast. 

“‘TIt is settled, then ?” he asked, and he drew 
his breath sharply. She seemed a little surprised 
by his tone, and talked on rapidly to free herself 
from the uncomfortable sensation. It was all ex- 
hausted at last, the tale of enraptured selfishness, 
in which she demanded he should take an interest, 
blinding herself willfully to the strain of listening 
which it was evident he maintained. 

“Lucy!” at last he said; and as her eager 
tongue ceased a moment all the passion of his love 
rose up in him and cried out against this agony. 
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She looked up in his face, half frightened by 
his voice, it had grown so strange ; but he smiled 
and patted her hand gently; he had drawn it 
within his arm, and even to be so much of stay to 
her was comfort to him. 

‘“¢Remember I am your friend, whatever comes 
to you; in joy or sorrow, I am always at your call. 
You believe that, little Lucy ?” 

The last words were almost a sob. 

Her quick, emotional nature was startled. 

“To you mind so much, Philip ?” she asked, 
pitifully, her pretty lips trembling too. 

**T never meant to say it,” he answered, ‘ but 
you know I have loved you all my life since I was 
a big boy and you were a tot, Lucy, you remem- 
ber, when I first came West. Some day I had 
hoped you would be my wife But I did not 
mean to trouble you, pet,” for the tears were in 
her eyes now. 

She felt vaguely, and for the first time, what 
might be his grief. She loved Fenton with all 
the wildness of an unrestrained nature, and this 
lent her an intuitive perception of Philip’s suffer- 
ing, though she would never fathom its deeps. It 
was of herself, after all, she thought, for it came 
to her, What if she should be disappointed ? It 
was like a prophetic thrill. 

“*Tt’s all over, or soon will be; you mustn’t let 
it give you pain,” he said, soothingly, and, re- 
sponsive to his intent, her tears dried quickly. 
‘‘T don’t mean to take advantage,” he went on, 
with slight hesitation, “ but, Lucey, if you would 
kiss me once 

She paused for a moment dubiously, her head 
on one side like a bird. What Jim would say was 
a question with her; but it was nothing to him, 
he would not know, and poor Philip was in such 
trouble! She held up her ripe red lips, and he 
stooped to them with a reverence which she could 
not have comprehended. It was s dedication of 
his whole life, of his service, of his arm, strong, 
as his eye was watchful. Te was hers for life and 
death, hers in the completeness of « self-surren- 
der. She felt a little awed by his face, and a 
little relieved by the caress also, as gentle as 
might be given a sleeping infant. Jim could not 
be jealous of this. 


II. 

In three years the little town of Cafion City had 
grown greatly. The establishment of mills at the 
place had lent a new impetus to that which had 
been passing. Mining had brought men to this 
retired little agricultural community ; the greed 
for the ore with which the soil was filled—that 
had died a lingering death ; and now the applica- 
tion of the immense power of water in the cafion 
was being utilized with great success. The wool 
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of Utah, no longer to be sent out of her bound- 
aries, was to be manufactured to enrich her own 
citizens. New industries sprang up to meet in- 
creased demands—on a small scale, of course, at 
first, but busy capitalists were doing all in their 
power toward development. Prospectuses of the 
place, a revival of old interests in mines now for- 
saken, and a steady increase of Gentile popula- 
tion, were all changing the aspect of Cafion City, 
until it could hardly be recognized. 

Old Cafion City had been a quiet place under 
the Mormon régime prohibiting the sale of-liquor. 
It had been a peaceful place, but now there were 
saloons at sundry corners; these were for the 
Gentile workmen. More often there were street 
fights, and the peace of the little community, 
however stagnant it had once been deemed, was 
giving way before the progress of civilization. 
There was need of a man of strength and deter- 
mination as sheriff amid the varied elements thus 
strangely brought in close collision, though there 
had been as yet no outbreak of any sort to call 
forth the iron hand of law from the glove in 
which it lay concealed. 

The seeds of discord were there, however, and 
James Fenton lost no opportunity of fomenting 
disturbance. ILis hatred of the Mormons was ex- 
treme, though they pursued a quiet, consistent 
course, under their bishop’s lead. One bold, in- 
triguing man ina community is often the breeder 
of strife, and Wainwright, who saw clearer into 
the future than many around him, trembled as he 
realized into what contact he might be brought 
with one whose lawless schemes were working to 
his destruction. Fenton was preparing to ‘‘jump” 
a claim which must involve him in litigation with 
a considerable part of the best-conducted Mormon 
interest, and his plans were nearing their success. 

Lucy’s married life had not been happy, Wain- 
wright knew. Ile had sedulously kept himself 
from all intercourse, the most trivial, with her. 
But for-his mother, whose health was failing, at 
one time he would have left the place, as he saw 
no way whatever to assist her, and his own heart 
was wrung. Ie kuew Fenton’s life was of a char- 
acter to destroy the peace of any woman, even the 
meekest and most forbearing, and Lucy’s temper 
was far from this. 

Mrs. Wainwright died, and Philip still re- 
mained. IIe lived in the old house, and a single 
servant attended to his few wants. After dinner 
she was dismissed, and alone in his study, when 
business did not call him forth, he pondered 
deeply on the problems of life, or endeavored to 
distract his mind from them. This had not been 
easy of late. Fenton’s deep-luid plans were clear 
to him, and but one step was necessary to counter- 
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act the whole. To take it might expose him to 
ruin, and what the consequences might be to Lucy 
he could not imagine. A few days intervened be- 
fore it would be possible for him to give informa- 
tion obtained by labor and research, and he 
weighed the fine casuistry of interference, unable 
to determine how to proceed. He was startled 
from his reverie by a sound at the outer door 
which led to the back gate. He opened it, believ- 
ing the girl had returned for some belonging, but 
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sive agony. There was a note of despair in her 
voice, and the old self-will was the predominant 
motive. 

“I will not,” she resumed, with the old petu- 
lance. ‘I tell you I hate this place. I want you 
to take me away from it. You used to love me 
once.” 

The words thrilled through Wainwright with a 
fierce temptation. The girl had come to him her- 
self ; this meeting, this demand was of her seek- 


‘« “PHILIP, I CAN BEAR IT NO LONGER !’ SHE CRIED, WILDLY.” 


to his surprise it was Lucy herself. Hardly the girl 
who had stood with him that day on the country- 
side—pale, her face marked with lines of indulged 
grief, she yet appealed to his heart more strongly 
than ever. 

“Philip, I can bear it no longer !” she cried, 
wildly ; ‘‘and papa only makes it worse. He has 
taken to interfering, and it drives me crazy. I 
want to get out of this life !” 

‘‘Hush !” he said, with reassuring composure, 
though every nerve in him quivered with respon- 
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ing; why might they not both escape from a mis- 
ery which he recognized now more distinctly as 
having been with him these weary years, when he 
had believed himself growing old, and thus leay- 
ing passion behind him? At once it leaped into 
life, and a vision of the future, in a land far dis- 
tant, with Lucy always at his side, rose before 
him with blinding sweetness. 

He dared not raise his head. He knew, he felt 
he was under a delirium, and he waited for the 
spell to break, while she ran on, in complaining 
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fashion, the details of her wasted life, poured out 
before him with an abandonment he shrank from. 

** Lucy, Lucy !” he cried. ‘‘ Hush, I must not 
listen ; you must not tell me !” 

The next hour was the most trying of his life. 
All that he endured afterward was as nothing to 
this appealing distress, every word of which was 
torture to him, and he could propose no redress. 
Her father urged her to silence, to endurance, to 
resignation ; spoke to her of her child, which by 
turns she adored with maternal devotion, then 
hated, because it was Ais. 

It was a long time before she became reason- 
able, but when Philip at last bade her return to 
her home she obeyed him with a childlike sim- 
plicity. Left alone, he did not know that he had 
even gained a victory, so broken was he by the 
battle fought, and it was years before he recog- 
nized he had done rightly. That was the last 
look of her sweet face that he saw on earth, the 
ghost of the old smile that returned to her as she 
bade him at the gate good night. 

Three days later she lay a corpse, with an old 
man as mourner, @ bullet hole above her heart, 
but with an expression of placidity on her marble 
features, still with the stillness of death. 


Ill. 


THERE were dull murmurs of an assembling 
crowd to be heard toward the night in the direc- 
tion of the jail, where James Fenton was incar- 
cerated, on the charge of killing his wife. Re- 
ports had been circulated since the hour after the 
shooting ; it was said that she had betrayed a 
secret which could have been discovered in no 
other wise, and in a fit of passion he had taken 
her life, li hopes of ill-gotten gain being thus 
defeated, and himself ruined in fortune and 
name. Others declared that she had a_ bitter 
tongue, that there had been estrangement for 
weeks. ‘These mutterings had swelled into an 
indignant burst. Horror and awe-struck silence 
in the house, which resulted on discovery, after 
the first sound of the shot, when men hardly 
dared to raise their voices in a whisper even, lest 
they should disturb the lovely slumberer lying in 
a pool of blood, were followed by cries of venge- 
ance toward the murderer. There was but one 
verdict as to his fate, and the insulting indiffer- 
ence with which, it was declared, he had received 
the arrest was held as an aggravation of his deed. 
Men had seen him, he had attempted some excul- 
pation, but had been hurried to the jail to escape 
the throng. Now it was sworn by men young 
and old that his act deserved instant death. The 
delay of the law might not be tolerated, nor the 
opportunity given to escape. Death—death on 
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the instant, sharp and summary, and the demand 
was not with bated breath. Of the two thousand 
inhabitants of the village, over five hundred were 
gathered about the jail, summoning the sheriff to 
deliver his prisoner. 

And the sheriff! Every fibre in his being strung 
to a pitch no man in the crowd, not the most ve- 
hement, could comprehend! He had loved her ; 
few there had even known her. She had been 
the light of his life, the one being for whom he 
had endured existence ; now he knew that she was 
dead, and dead by the hand of the man whom his 
duty called on him to protect. It was well for 
her now that the struggle was over. She was ont 
of the tangle of earth’s sad mystery ; he had no 
fears about her rest; but for him there was the 
blinding consciousness, he might have saved her. 
What mattered the opinion of men, so she had 
lived—lived, only lived, to be the joy of his life! 
She had come to him, she had claimed from him 
his oath of protection, and he had sent her from 
him to this death! Great waves of fearful anger 
swept over him; he could have cursed God and 
fate. He said wildly to himself that he was the 
real murderer, and yet he knew—knew with a per- 
sistence that maddened him—that he would de- 
fend with his life this man whom he could have 
rent in pieces. Thoughts of resigning his office 
came to him; he gnashed his teeth and laughed— 
laughed with a ghastly merriment at the paltry 
subterfuge. No other man would take his place, 
would accept the venture, to withstand the mob, 
raging in their thirst for blood. He might no 
more desert his post than a soldier on the eve of 
a battle, with a general whose capacity he dis- 
trusts. 

The mining element added to the desperateness 
of the attack. The enraged Mormons, infuriated 
by Fenton’s contemplated attack upon their 
rights, stirred with the impulse of the mass of 
humanity intent upon one purpose, in spite of the 
efforts of their bishop and leaders, joined them- 
selves to the crowd. The yells from without that 
reached within the small stone prison made the 
blood run cold with dread. 

Fenton did not utter a supplication for protec- 
tion even. Wainwright cursed him in his mad- 
ness that he did not. He would have been glad 
if the figure sitting there still and motionless had 
crawled and abjectly pleaded. He would not have 
allowed to him this natural courage, if courage 
indeed it were; he hated him the more that it 
was impossible to spurn him. Through the iron 
bars that crossed each other closely gleamed the 
flickerings of torchlight. The summons of the 
crowd had been met with denial ; their fury was 
at its height. ‘The mayor, the leading citizens, 
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where not hand in hand with the rioters, wrought 
to a similar pitch, endeavored to turn aside, to 
delay their progress. The most striking figure 
of the night beside the sheriff, who stood as a 
marble statue, prepared to take human life in de- 
fense of the trust that had been awarded him, was 
an old man with hair silvery white—the old man 
to whom many had listened through the Sabbath 
stillness in his pulpit in the little church, whose 
voice had comforted or had reached in some man- 
ner the heart of more than one whom now he 
withstood boldly, crying, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” 

Telegrams, on the first outbreak of the riot, had 
been sent to the Governor, twenty miles away, 
and protection had been repeatedly called for. 
For this, all unexpected by the crowd of lynchers, 
those who might wrestled for delay. But witha 
mighty shriek that, as if emanating from one 
single individual, struck terror to the bravest 
heart, the mob made a desperate rush, and Wain- 
wright shouted aloud his despairing warning to 
keep back, or fire he must. As his quick eye 
singled out the foremost leader, and his hand 
took deadly aim, he was spared by the dull thun- 
der of approaching cavalry, the dark body of 
whom were in sight down the road. On they 
came, the troops who had received orders hur- 
riedly, who had pushed forward to the spot, and 
were greeted by the curses of baffled anger. The 
commander called at once a halt; there was a 
short parley, but resistance to this force was 
hopeless. An hour later the mob was dispersed, 
and a strong party quartered within the jail, the 
rest near enough to preserve peace. 

Of the two men who, besides the jailer and his 
assistant, were the only ones the soldiers met, 
Wainwright might have been taken for the one 
guilty. Not a shade of color was in his cheek, 
and his voice was as of one who hears nothing. 
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It was different when Fenton spoke. Ten thou- 
sand furies could not have lashed his expression 
to greater frenzy, but the other was still un 
moved, 

**T owe you my life; you have small care for 
it, but I ask you now to believe I am innocent. 
She fired the shot herself.” 

Wainwright gazed at him an instant, but he 
proceeded, slowly : 

*‘[T would have gone to my death, and would 
never have been able to say this to you but for 
your conduct to-night. We quarreled, not the 
first time, perhaps, and in a fit of bravado she 
seized my pistol. She did not mean to fire, I be- 
lieve it, truly, but it was a hair trigger ; there was 
no escape. I cannot prove it, but you can believe 
me. One must speak truth after such a night.” 

* * * * * * 

When the trial of Fenton took place, six months 
later, public feeling had been reduced. Some 
took his assertion as having a shade of probabil- 
ity; others had ceased to care about the case ; 
and the failure of a jury to agree on a verdict set 
him free to a short life. He went East, his health 
shattered, leaving to the old man the child, which 
Wainwright adopted as his own truly. Init he 
saw Lucy’s face, and though to his death the 
thought of her brought anguish, he never found 
cause to regret that in the face of his own over- 
mastering passion he held true to his principles 
and kept his faith. He never philosophized, he 
felt too keenly, but to us it may be allowed to ob- 
sorve that the very depth of his affection for Lucy 
had strengthened him to meet the crowning 
crisis of his life. And the self-control he had 
exerted at one period had, at another, stood him 
in need ; so true it is that 

—‘‘ feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong.” 


FAME AND LOVE. 


By NELLY HarT WoopDwWORTH. 


He heard with joy the great world speak his name, 


He paused to listen to the loud acclaim, 
And while he stayed to hear the nations speak 


A dove with velvet wings just brushed his cheek. 


Her stainlessness would 


make a lily blush, 


Or set the rose of Sharon more aflush ; 
From those soft eyes there fell a kiudling spark 
That lit an aureole round the singer's heart. 


As on the drooping flowers fall night's sweet tears, 
So welcome fell her words upon his ears. 


‘TI love you,” whispered low the white-winged dove— 
Which was the sweeter? fame? Ah, no, ’twas love. 


THE HOME OF “ RAMONA,.” 


By NinetrA EAMES. 


TurrTy miles east of the picturesque old Mis- 
sion town of San Buenaventura, on the overland 
route to Los Angeles, stands the best preserved of 
all the old Mexican casas in California. This ro- 
mantic adobe structure is widely known as the 
Camulos, the scene of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
famous novel ‘‘ Ramona.” It has stood for more 
than thirty years, and was built by Don Ygnacio 
del Valle, a Spanish officer who was at one time 
attached to the staff of General Echeandia, Gov- 
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ernor of California. The casa 
occupies a level tract of the 
Temecula Rancho, which once 
included the entire upper por- 
tion of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the most beautiful and 
fertile sections of California. 

On alighting from the north-bound train one 
sees, a few rods to the left of the track, the white 
adobe walls and flat-roofed, straggling building of 
the Camulos staring resistlessly through a pro- 
fusion of glossy green, dashed here and there with 
brilliant bits of color. The strong warm sunshine 
outside the inclosure is steeped in the delicious 
breath of oleander, heliotrope and lemon blooms. 
Under foot the dust is powdered with rose petals 
the wind has tossed over the wall, on whose broad 
top pomegranate trees rest their crimson-streaked 
burdens of fruit. 

The house itself is accurately described by Mrs. 


Jackson: “It was of adobe, low, with a wide 
veranda on the three sides of the inner court, and 
a still broader one across the entire front, which 
looked to the south. These verandas, especially 
those on the inner court, were supplementary 
rooms to the house. Nobody staid inside the 
walls except when it was necessary. The arched 
veranda along the front was a delightsome place. 
It must have been eighty feet long at least, for 
the doors of five large rooms opened upon it.” 


In reality, no particular of the garden seems to 
have escaped the gifted author. Here are yet to 
be seen the ancient stone flower jars wrought by 
the patient hands of the San Luis Obispo Indians 
generations ago ; here also the fountain still drips 
murmuringly in the deep pool of its basin, the 
long grapevine arbor stretches its cool vista 
through orange, lime and lemon trees swinging 
their golden balls and waxy blossoms, while the 
trumpet honeysuckle weayes a perfumed curtain 
over the cracked walls of the garden. 

A few yards from the south porch the pointed 
roof of the little white chapel shows through its 
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TRIO OF ANCIENT BELLS, FROM THE MISSION OF 
SAN FERNANDO. 


festooning vines, the snowy-draped altar within, 
and the pictured saints and statuary in their 
niches, in perfect likeness to Mrs. Jackson’s de- 
scription. Not infrequently traveling padres visit 
the Camulos and say 
mass in the chapel 
where the Sefiora del 
Valle and her numer- 
ous family assemble 
with the retinue of 
Indian and Mexican 
servants employed on 
the place. To the 
right of the sacred 
edifice is a framework 
of heavy beams sup- 
porting a trio of an- 
cient bells above a 
tangle of vines. The 
largest of these bells 
is more than a century 
old, and once belong- 
ed to the Mission San 


bells the luxuriant orchards and vineyards crowd 
to the banks of the Santa Clara River, a boiling 
torrent in the rainy months, but in summer only a 
wide, white bed of sand threaded by the gentlest 
of blue streamlets. The orchards cover more than 
one hundred and fifty acres of orange, almond, 
walnut, apricot, fig and clive trees, with levels of 
stumpy grapevines from which are made the fa- 
mous ‘‘Camulos brandy” and the wine used for 
sacramental purposes in the Catholic churches 
throughout California. These fruit acres have a 
wind-break.of stately gum trees which follow the 
trend of the river sands, and do much to prevent 
the washing away of the banks by winter floods. 
The nearest hills surrounding the Camulos are 
tipped with white wooden crosses erected by the 
Sefiora del Valle, who is a devout churchwoman. 
Since the death of Don Ygnacio del Valle, in 
1880, the sefiora continues to reside at the rancho, 
where she and her two beautiful daughters grace- 
fully entertain their numerous visitors, many of 
whom are travelers attracted to the casa by the 
idyllic story of ‘‘ Ramona.” It is much to be re- 
gretted that numbers of these tourists make them- 
selves offensive to these gracious ladies, as no part 
of the house or grounds appears to be exempt 
from their curiosity and vandalism. The morn- 
ing train will often set down a half-dozen or so 
people, who immediately proceed to rush pellmell 
through the garden and into the casa without so 
much as a knock at the door. ‘The following par- 
ticulars of one such rude intrusion was related by 
Sefiorita Bell, the younger of the daughters: “I 
was sleeping late, and was awakened by noise and 
chatter in my room. You know we never lock 
our doors, and our windows stand wide open all 
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night. They must have walked right in. There 
were two American ladies, and I saw them busy 
with the things on my bureau. One of them 
helped herself to the cologne, and fixed her hair 
with my comb and brush. The other woman, 
who looked like a school teacher, opened the bu- 
reau drawers, and finally took up a letter and 
began to read it. Well, I’d rather not say what 
I did ”—with a musical laugh —‘‘ but I am of 
the opinion that she’ll never attempt such a 
liberty again !” 

It is a common error to suppose either of the 
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Del Valle sefioritas to be the heroine of Mrs. 
Jackson’s story and their mother the atrocious 
Sefiora Moreno. Mrs. Jackson never met these 
ladies, they being in Los Angeles on the occasion 
of her visit to the Camulos. The gifted author 
simply located her characters at what is univer- 
sally admitted to be the most delightful casa in 
all California. On leaving the place she and her 
companion, both of whom were on horseback, 
took the mountain trail she intended her run- 
away lovers to follow, and rested at what has 
ever since been known as ‘‘ Ramona’s Spring.” 


THE CANADIAN BEAVER. 


Mr. MartTIN’s monograph* on the Canadian 
beaver includes everything about the curious ani- 
mals that have had so large a share in modifying 
much of the surface of the country they inhabit. 
Mythological beavers, mammoth (fossil) beavers, 
the European species, the Canadian species, all 
find their due place in this volume. Even the 
manufacture of headgear for our grandfathers out 
of beaver fur is not forgotten, and the use of the 
beaver in heraldry has a chapter to itself. From 
such a varied bill of fare it is a little difficult to 
make a selection, but the following will certainly 
interest some of our younger readers. The pas- 
sages quoted are a fair sample of the whole book, 
which is popular in its treatment: ‘* With the 
melting of the snow and the disappearance of ice 
from the lakes and ponds, the family of baby 
beavers are first introduced to the wonders of 
nature around them. Earlier than this they can 
only remember the warm rest in the dark lodge. 
... The young family usually consists of three 
or four, and a happy time they have playing in 
the water and roaming about the banks in search 
of dainty green shrubs. It is not long, however, 
before they are led up the stream to another pond, 
and still higher to others. . . . As the time wears 
on the weather gets warmer, and their bed is a 
tuft of soft grass... . From it they plunge to 
the cool depths of the great lakes for refreshing 
baths, whilst the woods afford an endless assort- 
ment of luxuries on which the beavers futten. 
There is no work to be done, and life is a round 
of pleasure ; for dreams of the hunters are un- 
known to the little ones, nor do the old ones 
dread them at this season. Thus the summer 
passes, and the little beavers, now grown to kit- 

* “ Castorologia on the History and Traditions of the 


Canadian Beaver.” By Horace T. Martin, F.Z.8. Illus- 
trated. (Edward Stanford, London.) 


tenhood, think of the cozy lodge downstream, for 
the nights are chilly. Soon a start is made, and 
after a long journey the familiar neighborhood is 
reached. Caution is now most necessary, and the 
young ones learn the cunning ways of the trap- 
per. who sets great store on a fat kitten.” 

Whilst the family has been away on its summer 
rambles the old home has been badly damaged by 
the breaking up of the ice, and man may have 
been there in the interval, and his snares must be 
detected, and the place shunned, or disaster will 
follow. Supposing no cause for alarm to be dis- 
covered, the work begins of repairing the home- 
stall: ‘The old beavers cut down great trees. ... 
The young ones now set to cutting the smaller 
branches, and swim away with them to the dam, 
where they are placed to advantage, and plastered 
over with mud, roots and grass, while stones are 
added to keep all tight and firm. The dam has 
first to be rebuilt and strengthened, so that the 
water will rise to the required level to enable the 
colony to swim comfortably under the ice, and to 
allow for the storing of a good supply of branches. 
Then the lodge is repaired, the old bedding 
cleaned out, and, together with a supply of 
branches, is heaped upon the roof of the lodge ; 
and a fresh covering of mud plaster, the same as 
used for the dam, is laid over all. The retreats 
in the banks (the burrows or ‘ washes’) are en- 
larged or increased in number, and a full supply 
of branches having been cut and laid in the deep 
pools near the lodges, all is ready for the coming 
frosts, which soon put an end to work, and lock 
the beavers completely under the heavy covering 
of ice.” 

During the earlier part of the winter the ani- 
mals are more or less active under water. They 
drag up the roots of the yellow water lily and 
other roots for food. But as the weeks pass by 
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they grow less active and sleep more. It is when 
the food below the ice becomes exhausted that the 
old beavers have to make an opening and go in 
search of further supplies. Their tracks on the 
snow betray them to their enemies, which include 
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the larger carnivora as well as the trapper, who 
well knows that the beaver’s fur is at its best in 
the spring. The young beaver that lives through 
its third winter is then grown up, and next season 
starts upon its own account a new lodge. 


WOMEN 


Mr. EpmunpD Gosse delivered, last winter, an 
address in the hall of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, on ‘‘ The Poetry of Women,” taking as his 
particular text the poems of Christina Rossetti : 
““No sound critic will pretend that woman has 
added anything to the sum of male attainment in 
these major branches of art. The reason is ap- 
parently that the artistic nature is not strongly 
developed in her. She has energy, imagination, 
sentiment, invention, but she has not the artistic 
impulse. The consummate poets of the world 
have been great artists. In Shakespeare, Cor- 
neille, Goethe, Pope and Keats we see the artist 
above all else, above the man of intellect or vision. 
In a much lower rank of poets we find the vision 
or the ethical bias preponderating. In the great- 
est men the art is paramount. 

“But women, if the main entrances seem to be 
denied them, ascend into the house of poetry by 
other doors. Lyrical verse owes so much to them 
that we may easily forgive their limited success 
in other directions. The lyric, which is a spon- 
taneous jet of music, an ejaculation forced from 
the heart by an excess of feeling, demands less 
art than any other form of poetry. It is perhaps 
the only species of poetry which can be excellent 
in its kind and yet wholly artless. The border 
ballads have no art, and yet are exquisite ; and 
the history of poetry is adorned by certain female 
names which will always preserve their freshness, 
and which yet were entirely innocent of art. Such 
are Emily Bronté in England and Marceline Des- 
bordes-Valmore in France. We do not know 
whether, with extended opportunities, women 
will continue to show themselves insensible to 
or incapable of the highest literary art. Up to the 
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present they certainly have been one or the other. 
Anyone whose privilege it has been to enjoy 
the friendship of successful women of letters 
knows how much more they are always occupied 
with literature as a profession than as an art ; 
how little they are able to conceive the doing of 
work for its own sake, not for its result ; how 
conscientious, industrious and persistent they 
are, and how little they are troubled with the 
scruples and the lassitude of the artist. It is 
their lyric gift, their cry from the heights or 
depths of feeling that has won them that place 
upon Parnassus from which no De Quincey nor 
Guy de Maupassant can eject them. 

“«T have denied poetic art to women mainly that 
I may give myself the luxury of attributing it to 
Miss Christina Rossetti. ‘To screen myself from 
the charge of extravagance I will say at once that 
I think the main interest of the position of this 
writer in the history of poetry is the fact that she 
indubitably possesses this quality which is denied 
to many men of genius and to almost all women. 
Mrs. Browning was a force in literature—a per- 
sonage demanding universal recognition for her 
intellectual power, her majestic imagination and 
her independence of other literary influences, but 
she was not an artist. That title applied to 
George Sand or George Eliot would be equally 
a misnomer. What Lord Tennyson was, what 
Flaubert was, it is surely plain that these great 
women could not be. But precisely this, in a 
restricted measure, it seems to me that Miss Ros- 
setti is, and that isolation of hers, as apparently 
the solitary woman poet of the Anglo-Saxon race 
who cultivates poetry as one of the fine arts, gives 
the study of her verse an especial interest.” 
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THE CHIMRAM GATE, TEHERAN—SHOWING THE USE OF GLAZED TILES. 


PERSIAN POTTERY, 


By JAMeEs BASSETT. 


THE manufacture of pottery has in all times 
and places been a matter of interest to everyone. 
It is true that most persons are more concerned 
about what is served on the dishes than about the 
dishes themselves, yet all people delight in pretty 
designs and shapes, and the selection of a dinner 
or tea set is usually a pleasant affair in proportion 
to the means one has to gratify the personal taste. 
Our china and crockery stores are evidences of 
the demand there is for variety and beauty of de- 
sign in the table service. What is thus true of 
ourselves has been true of all civilized nations, 
and the remnants of ancient pottery testify to the 
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TILE USED IN THE KATEBA—METALLIC LUSTRE, 
WITH RAISED LETTERS AND FLOWERS. 


thought and labor put upon these household arti- 
cles by the ancients. We also are interested in 
the material and designs which their ingenuity 
devised, and we have received useful hints from 
them for the manufacture of many wares which 
we have been unable to reproduce either in texture 
or in color. We are wholly unable to make any 
ware equal to that of China and Japan, and the 
finest Kishe of Persia is yet unrivaled by Euro- 
pean potteries. 

I propose in this article to give some account 
of modern and ancient Persian pottery. Under 
the term “pottery” I would comprehend the fin- 
est porcelain as well as the common earthenware. 

There is a striking contrast between the mod- 
ern pottery of Persia and that made in old times. 
Yet in the articles made now there are many 
quaint and curious patterns, which only an Ori- 
ental—a Persian—could have thought of. Orig- 
inality of pattern is one of the curious phases ob- 
servable in large collections of earthenware. In 
some we read the national characteristics, national 
vices, pleasures, popular social customs, house- 
hold arrangements and personal habits. In old- 
time Persia the drinking cup figures more con- 
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spicuously than the pipe. It is said that tobacco 
was introduced to Asia from America. It was 
therefore unknown in Asia before the discovery 
of the Western Continent by Columbus. Persian 
pottery substantiates the statement, although 
some writers have claimed that the weed was 
known in Asia before that date. The ‘‘kalyon,” 
or pipe, figures most prominently in the later, and 
the drinking cup in the older, wares. In fact, the 
pipe is comparatively modern, but the winecups 
and spittoons were 
made in the most fin- 
ished style of ancient 
art. 

The varieties of 
pure Persian now 
manufactured are : 

1. Unglazed and 
porous. This is made 
by drying the newly 
made vessel in the hot 
sun and _ partially 
burning it without 
glaze. Nearly all the 
water decanters called 
“‘tunges ” are made in 
this manner, and are 
esteemed because they 
keep the water cool. 
The longer the fluid 
remains in the jar in 
hot weather, if put in 
the shade, the cooler 
it becomes so long as 
the evaporation con- 


tinues. The clay is 
commonly hardened 
with salt. An un- 


glazed ware is made 
of a yellow or red clay, 
or clay that takes that 
color under the influ- 
ence of heat. When 
baked it becomes hard 
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3. Kashe. This name is taken from the city of 
Kashan, in the vicinity of which it was at first 
manufactured, and which was the great market 
for this ware. ‘The name answers to that of Fai- 
ence. It is a glazed, decorated ware, the poor 
successor of an old and greatly admired variety. 

4, A pure, translucent white, answering to our 
porcelain, is a poor imitation of a celebrated an- 
cient ware of Persia. 


I will now describe the old varieties. One of 


and metallic, and is 
much used in making 
cooking vessels. Pots made of this clay, a sort of 
fire brick, are used instead of metallic ones. 

2. A glazed ware is made of common clay in the 
form of bowls, plates and jars. Nearly all the water 
and wine jars are common glazed ware. Casks 
and barrels are unknown. Some of these jars are 
as large as a hogshead. These large vessels are 
used in the manufacture of wine. The juice of 
the grape, as soon as it is taken from the press, is 
put in them, and allowed to stand until ready to 
be bottled. 


TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POTTERY.— SEE PAGE 632. 


these, which is greatly esteemed by European 
connoisseurs, is distinguished for the beauty of 
its decoration in blue and white. It is a variety 
of old Kashe. The combination of tints gives the 
appearance of relievo. The pieces of this variety 
now found seem to have been properly referred 
to one hand, or one artist and pottery, since the 
same patterns are so frequently seen. The pieces 
most commonly met with are large platters, the 
rims of which are white, the centres of blue tint, 
out of which foliage, with the figure of a tiger or 
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other animal, appears in relievo. The large plat- 
ters in the illustration are of this variety. How- 
ever, vessels of every form and use were made in 
this style of decoration. Large and elegant pitch- 
ers, decanters and drinking cups and bowls of 
this variety were purchased in Teheran for the 
European collectors. It is rarely the case now 
that a piece can be obtained in Persia which is 
genuine old ware. 

Another variety of decoration is called by Per- 
sians ‘‘ Sea Kalam,” that is, black pen, so named 
from the presence of black or dark-brown shades 
on a white or other colored ground, the designs 
being put on in this dark tint. The variety is 
sometimes translucent. 

A third variety is called by Persians ‘‘ Tallaye,” 
that is, golden. ‘It is named “‘ metallic lustre ” by 
English collectors. The decoration has the ap- 
pearance of gold leaf on a ground of white or of 
blue. Very rarely it is found in combination with 
the black tints. This decoration was used on 
every form of vessel. It is now rarely found ex- 
cept on spittoons, little cups, and vases and costly 
tiles. It is usually in designs adapted to the iri- 
descent character of the tints; these are birds 
and flowers. I have found some plates having 
this metallic lustre. While in Teheran I made 
several collections for gentlemen in London, and 
in all obtained but one article in which there was 
a fine combination of the dark tints and the iri- 
descent. Some plates had on them designs of 
peacocks in the iridescent enamel, and were very 
beautiful. 

Of all the patterns the metallic lustre is consid- 
ered the most valuable, and is the most rare ex- 
cept the best white. All attempts on the part of 
European and American decorators to reproduce 
the metallic lustre of the Persian have failed. The 
imitation is plainly apparent. The gentleman in 
charge of the Museum in Berlin showed me the 
old lustre tiles of Persia, and their best imitations 
made in Germany. The difference was very 
marked in the evident inferiority of the imita- 
tions. What is true of Europe in this case is true 
also of Persia ; for Persian potteries cannot re- 
produce any lustre equal to the old. Tiles of this 
variety were much used in decorating the walls of 
tombs, mosques and baths. A charming effect 
was given to some pieces by the designs of flowers 
being in relievo, while the whole block was iri- 
descent. Very large tablets of this variety taken 
from tombs may be seen in the Kensington Mu- 
seum of London. 

A fourth variety is a white ware which we may 
cull porcelain. It is distinguished also by the 
term ‘‘eggshell,” to denote its light and fragile 
appearance. It is made a plain white or in del- 
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icate tracings. It is cast in the form of flower 
pots, cups and saucers. 

The old potteries were in the vicinity of Kashan, 
Ispahan, Yezd, Hamadan and Kerman; but all 
the varieties described above were called Kashe 
for the reason I have stated. The potteries were 
in the village of Kanz. The first variety is be- 
lieved to have been made in Nantz, a village near 
Ispahan, and the kind known as Koree was made 
in Nain. This last name was given to a green, 
heavy kind of glazed earthenware which is some- 
times called Afghan, and Western China; but 
Persians claim that it is peculiarly Persian, and 
was first made in that country, and that the art 
of making it was transferred to Afghanistan. 

The date of the oldest varieties of Persian ware 
can be determined approximately only. The pro- 
duction of some of the varieties continued during 
several centuries. The periods are determined by 
the age of ruined cities or mosques from which 
specimens of pottery have been exhumed, by the 
dates of tiles and of the coins found in earthen 
vessels, and from history. 

The pieces of genuine Persian are obtained 
from several sources, mainly from two, namely, 
from excavations of ruins, and from households 
which have preserved them as heirlooms through 
many generations. The guest room of a Persian 
house is constructed with niches. In these glass 
and earthen ware and bijoutry are put for preser- 
vation, and remain for centuries. It occasionally 
happens that a pot of gold, silver or copper coins 
are dug up. The coin was probably current when 
put into the vase or vessel. It is therefore nearly 
as old as the coin, and may be older. The dates 
of the coins fix approximately the date of the 
vessel. 

Tiles serve also in good part to fix the age of 
the ware resembling them. Many of the tiles 
bear dates. It is not at all probable that they were 
antedates. When they give the date of the erec- 
tion of a mosque or the date of a death, it is fair 
to infer that the tile was contemporaneous with 
the event. Tiles bearing dates from five hundred 
toa thousand years before the present time are 
sometimes obtained. Tiles of metallic lustre have 
been found with dates as old as these. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this sort of pottery was made 
as early as that time. But good ware of this va- 
riety seems not to have been made after the fif- 
teenth century A.D. The best work was earlier 
than this. 

In a Latin translation of the book of travels of 
‘*Zacaryae Ibin Mohammed ” I find an account 
of the manufacture of pottery at the city of 
Kashan, of which the following is a translation : 
‘In this city there were artistic and skillfully 
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made utensils, in the manufacture of which the 
inhabitants were so skilled that they excelled the 
artisans of all other regions. Wherefore the Ka- 
shan vases especially, with other things, were 
borne into various countries.” 

I have written of the color, decoration, material 
and age of the Persian pottery, but have not men- 
tioned the peculiar forms in which the vessels 
were cast. Modern patterns resemble to a great 
extent the older forms of which they are com- 
monly imitations. The old patterns were curious, 
and many of them beautiful in conception and 
execution. What they were is-shown by the illus- 
trations here given. The shapes of the spittoons, 
tear bottles, drinking cups and bouquet holders, or 
flower pots, are unique and pretty. There seems 
to be special adaptation of the bouquet holders to 
the purpose to be accomplished by them. They 
are made with a central stem or holder, around 
which two or more are set, but are much shorter 
than the central one. The drinking cups are 
made on essentially the same design. There is a 
shorter centre stem into which the wine was 
poured, and around this are very short protuber- 
ances or nipples, two to six on the larger part of 
the decanter, through which the wine or other 
liquid was sucked or drunk, All the drinking or 
wine cups appear to be of old ware. The Moham- 
medan law forbids the use of all alcoholic drinks, 
and custom and public sentiment are opposed to 
the practice and in harmony with the law; yet in- 
temperance prevails with some sects, and with 
some classes of Mohammedans, especially with the 
ruling classes. But it is a curious fact that the 
old wares show the disappearance of the winecup 
and the multiplication of kalyons, or pipes, in 
the place of it. 

The illustrations show a number of Persian 
tiles of the metallic lustre. While the iridescent 
coloring cannot be shown, yet the picture exhibits 
the ferm and general design. The star-shaped 
will be distinguished from the oblong. The lat- 
ter are used in forming Katebas, that is, bands or 
cornices of inscription, which are set usually above 
the wainscoting or along the top of the inside 
walls below the ceiling. The tiles are also called 
Kashe. Old tiles are found of every color and 
pattern of decoration. There are no good tiles of 
a later date than two hundred years ago. The 
star-shaped tiles are set in a coat of soft gypsum, 
which we call plaster of Paris. They are keyed 
together by the cross-shaped tiles, so that when 
the mortar hardens there is a very firm and 
smooth surface of variegated tile forming a beau- 
tiful surface to the walls. Wall paper of this pat- 
tern is made in Europe and America, and it is 
frequently seen in our dwellings. The tiles used 
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in a Kateba are usually eight or ten inches wide, 
and eighteen inches to three feet long. ‘The 
arched ceilings of tombs are often of the enam- 
eled tiles. They are frequently stolen from 
mosques by the instigation of dealers in these 
wares, but the ruined structures of olden times 
furnish a more lawful source of supply. 

The law of Islam forbidding the making of 
any image or likeness is adhered to in all the old 
patterns. The resemblance is often remote, but 
sometimes the correctness of the likeness is avoid- 
ed by a mere stroke or slight turn of the hand of 
the artist. On some tiles the designs are inlaid 
as mosaic. The tiles of metallic lustre having the 
designs in relievo are particularly fine. 

It is a peculiarity of the Persian Kashe that the 
paste or clay beneath the enamel may be cut or 
shaved off with a knife blade. 

Many pieces of old Persian are met with which 
disclose a Persian paste when broken, yet the 
glaze, design and execution reveal a Chinese 
hand. This circumstance is explained by the 
fact that potters were brought from China to 
Persia at a very early date. The imitations of 
Chinese ware are so accurate that they cannot be 
referred to Persian workmen ; yet there are imi- 
tations which show by their imperfection that 
they were not formed by a Chinese potter. If 
we can judge by the imitations and quantity of 
old china in Persia, we must infer that Chinese 
ware was much esteemed by Persians of olden as 
well as of modern times. ‘The common ware was 
decorated with the likeness of a Chinese house 
and Chinaman, and with letters resembling, or 
supposed to resemble, those of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. 

The presence of very old chinaware in Persia 
is due to the trade between the two countries 
which was carried on by caravans that traveled 
through Central Asia. As early as the sixth 
century A.D. merchants of Samarkand and Bok- 
hara transported to Persia from China silks and 
other articles. It may reasonably be supposed 
that the commerce was yet more extensive in the 
earlier periods, when all Central Asia was tribu- 
tary to Persia, and the centre of civilization for 
the known world was the Euphrates Valley. 

The European demand for Persian Kashe has 
greatly enhanced the price of it. So eagerly has 
it been sought that it is now difficult to obtain 
good pieces at any reasonable price. Imitations 
of the old ware are made on an extensive scale 
for commerce, and much worthless stuff is sold 
for the genuine to those who are not experts in 


‘selecting it. 


The illustrations given herewith exhibit a few 
pieces of glass and some of bronze and brass, but 
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a description of Persian skill in glass and metal- 
work does not belong to a treatise on pottery. 

The illustration showing an old gateway of the 
Shah’s palace in Teheran is here given as a bean- 
tiful example of the use made of tiles by Persians 
of the present day. The pieces here shown are 
all Kashe ; some of them are no larger than our 
dimes; the enamel is of every tint, and the pieces 
are wrought together in many designs. This 
gateway was standing in 1872, but has since 
been taken down to make way for other build- 
ings. Many of the tiles were taken to Europe, 
although they were modern, and by no means 
equal to the old work we have described. 

No. 1 in the plate (on page 629) is a tunge, or 
decanter; the enamel is a deep blue, having a 
white flower called boota, raised about one-eighth 
of an inch above the blue ground. No. 2 is a 
small cup of the iridescent variety. It stands on 
a green bottle of Kaéshe. No. 3 is also a small 
cup of the metallic lustre. Nos. 4 and 5 are fine 
samples of the guldons, or bouquet holders, de- 
signed to hold flowers in the central holder, and 
also in the small stems below. The decoration is 
in imitation of china, but the ware is Persian 
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Kashe and the shape is Persian. The tints are 
blue and white. No.6 is a beautiful and perfect 
specimen of the eggshell, or pure white, translu- 
cent Kishe. In Nos. 7 and 11 we have other 
forms of the tunge, or decanter ; in the first, blne 
and white; in the latter, white with dapple of 
brown. ‘These were used for holding water at 
mealtime. No. 8 is a small but very beautiful 
jar of deep blue and white, and translucent. The 
curiously shaped piece numbered 9 is called by 
Persians sherabkhor, or winecup. This piece 
has at the side one nipple. Many pieces are 
found with four and six, so that several persons, 
in using it, need not drink from the same. The 
wine is poured into the cup through the high 
central part. No. 13 isa bowl of the iridescent 
enamel, having the lustre very deep on the ex- 
terior, but blended with white on the inside. 
Nos. 14, 16, 28 and 32 are perfect and unsur- 
passed samples of the iridescent Kashe ; 14, 16, 
28 and 82 are sulfadons, that is, spittoons. We 
have the same iridescent ware in the plates num- 
bered 18, 19, 20 and 21. These also are perfect 
and unrivaled samples. In No. 18 the iridescent 
lustre is in the design of peacocks, and a bird of 
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paradise in the centre, with flowers in the border. 
In No. 21 the design is wholly of flowers. Plate 
No. 19 was shown by me to the collectors for the 
Kensington Museum, and said by them to be the 
only specimen seen of a combination of the Sea 
Kalam, that is, the black lustre, and the irides- 
cent. The lustre is on a white ground, the iri- 
descence in black and gold, the black also being 
iridescent. The tear bottle, No. 17, is cast double, 
with open sides through which one may look. 
The tears flow on either side of the open centre. 
The top is made to fit the eye. A Persian Mullah 
says that one tear shed over the fate of Hassan 
and Hosein will wash away a hundred thousand 
sins. The round platter, No. 22, is a fine speci- 


STAR-SHAPED METALLIC-LUSTRE TILE, WITH QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE KORAN IN ARABIC LETTER ON THE BOR- 
DER—EIGHT HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
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EWER AND BASIN, ON AN IRIDESCENT TILE. 


men of the pure Persian variety first described in 
this paper. The platters numbered 23 and 24 are 
large and elegant pieces of the Chinese decoration. 
No. 31 is a sample of the latest of the old ware. 
It has the date in the enamel, which shows that 
it was made two hundred years ago. It is a sam- 
ple of the latest Kishe made with any fair imita- 
tion of china decoration. 
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PavL Bouncer, the distinguished French nov- 
elist, whose charming story of “Dom GriMi” is 
given complete in this number of FRANK LESLIE’s 
PopuLAR MONTHLY, and whose brilliant ‘ Cos- 
mopolis” was translated for the New York Herald, 
is sketched in the following article, which we re- 
print from that journal: “Paul Bourget is the 
son of a distinguished member of the University 
—professor, then rector, of the Academy of Cler- 
mont. M. Bourget dreamed for his son the same 
career to which his own life had been conse- 
crated. ‘To better prepare him for it he sent his 
son to finish his studies in Paris, but when it be- 
came a question of his entering the Ecole Nor- 
male the young man felt his wings grown, had al- 
ready tasted the value of liberty, and couid not 


resolve on the’step. Iis mind was very independ- 
ent, unfettered, inquisitive, somewhat rebellious, 
and his tendencies as innovator were horrified at 
the tradition of the school, which must be agreed 
to at all costs; fear seized him, and he flatly re- 
fused to submit to his father’s wishes. To pun- 
ish this disobedience his father refused to main-_ 
tain him. The young man, left to himself on the 
streets of Paris and abandoned to his own re- 
sources, had then some hard and bitter years. He 
was but twenty, of youthful appearance, with del- 
icate features, pale complexion, romantic long 
hair and somewhat negligent dress. Bourget at 
this time thought only of writing verses. His 
mind, dreamy, and slightly tinged with mysticism, 
had not yet applied itself to observe and consider 
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things earthly. It soared in ether, troubled some- 
times by soft pagan remembrances, memories of 
the great masters he had cherished and learned 
by heart on the-college benches, to which at one 
moment he had been tempted to consecrate his 
life. For he had followed during a whole year 
the classes of Greek at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Sometimes the grand drama of Cal- 
vary, the mystery of love and redemption, 
attracted him. One day, struck by the touch- 
ing words of Christ to Pascal, ‘Remember, 
my son, it is for thee I shed this blood,’ he wrote 
a piece on this drop of blood divine which was 
to regenerate and fertilize the world, bringing to 
mankind the new religion of love and the two 
words which could respond to the needs of every 
soul—pardon and hope. 

“In the Globe and then in Parliament he wrote 
articles which attracted notice. One among others 
remains celebrated for his invention of the word 
‘decadent.’ Trusted with theatrical and liter- 
ary criticism, he accomplished the one honorably, 
but in the other revealed quite exceptional apti- 
tude, an acuteness of observation, a depth of view, 
a happiness of expression and a modesty of form, 
which later were displayed in all their plenitude 
in his contemporaneous portraits. His first at- 
tempt in the field of fiction is called ‘ L’Irrepa- 
rable.’ All the good qualities and all the defects 
of Bourget are there in germ. Anglomania is one 
of Bourget’s most striking features, which it is 
but fair to say does not confine itself to externals. 
Bourget is not English alone in his dress, the ele- 
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gance and cut of his clothes, his cleanliness, 
his linen, his bath, and his shoes from the 
Strand ; he is English also in his preoccupation 
for the moral idea, always so evident in him in 
spite of a strangely complex imagination, full of 
contrasts, having depths which border on and at 
times even plunge into vice, with pleasure, and at 
the same time aspirations toward an elevated and 
pure ideal. While as” novelist he was writing on 
and exposing all these worldly tendencies, these 
exaggerated tastes for refinements peculiar to a 
special society of idlers and men of money, the 
man became captivated with this same luxury, 
was dazzled by this glitter of which his imagina- 
tion augmented singularly the value. He put off 
the old man, abandoned his Latin quarter, his 
friendships, became a man of the world, correct, 
elegant ; the chrysalis turned into the butterfly— 
a brilliant, gold butterfly, intoxicated even by suc- 
cess of all sorts and not always sufficiently on its 
guard against the lovely blue lights which have at 
times cruelly singed him. However that may all 
be, there was, as it were, emulation between the 
anthor and the man. After ‘Mensonges’ Paul 
Bourget has given us ‘Le Disciple,’ regarded by 
some as the best of his works, but which has 
against it the fact of being too directly inspired 
by a poignant Assize Court drama; then ‘ Coeur 
de Femme,’ a less general favorite, in which the 
manner of the novelist takes too much place, sub- 
stituting itself for the interest and ideas, in which 
the dénouement—the retreat of the principal hero- 
ine into a convent—has been criticised.” 


COLORATION 


OF ROSE, VIOLET AND BUTTERCUP. 


By Dr. P. Q. KEEGAN, 


It is proposed here to attempt by certain analy- 
ses to discover what is the precise fundamental 
organic body which determines the colors of the 
petals of these three flowers. Every botanical 
student knows that the blue and red colors of 
flowers are due to dissolved pigments, while the 
yellows and certain of the oranges depend on 
solid or crystalline bodies combined with a pro- 
toplasmic basis. In order to thoroughly under- 
stand what follows, a little knowledge of organic 
chemistry is absolutely necessary ; but I will en- 
deavor to describe the process as briefly and as 
clearly as possible, so that any student who may 
happen to enjoy a Incid interval from the more 
severe collecting (fighting) phases of his beloved 
science may be able to follow suit. The process 
certainly ‘wants a bit 0’ doing,” but, after all, it 


is very simple, provided of course that you know 
how it’s done ! 

Having gathered some red wild-rose petals on a 
dry day, you leave them out in the air of your 
study for forty-eight hours or more, so that they 
may lose some of their sugar, whereof they con- 
tain three and one-half per cent. Now cut them 
up in very small pieces with a common pair of 
scissors, and place the pieces in a test tube, or 
beaker, with strong alcohol. Boil, pour off the 
liquid and filter, then boil the material again with 
water, and pour off and filter. The two liquids 
are mixed and evaporated down in a silver or 
nickel basin to a small bulk, some strong solu- 
tion of caustic potash is added, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness and fused, continuing the 
heat and stirring occasionally with a glass rod 
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until the mass is in a uniform state of fusion. 
After cooling, the contents of the basin are dis- 
solved in hot water, and acidulated with sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. After standing and cool- 
ing, the liquid is filtered and shaken up with 
ether, which extracts and dissolves among others 
the very substances we are in quest of. Now, 
what are these ? They are no less than three in 
number, and in this particular instance are rather 
difficult to detect, inasmuch as the amount of 
coloring matter in wild roses is very trifling in- 
deed. However, if we only will brush up our 
knowledge of organic chemistry, and have suffi- 
cient experience, we can recognize here what is 
called protocatechuic acid, C;I1,0,, along with 
two phenols, viz., phloroglucol, C’H*O*%, and a 
trace of pyrogallol. But what have these hor- 
rid names to do with the bewitchingly beautiful 
tints of the queen of flowers? I think it can 
be shown that they have as much, and probably 
much more, to do with them than the man in 
the moon has to do with the ebb and flow of the 
tides. Not to be too stiffly scientific, I must for- 
bear from entering into details tending to prove 
that in the case of blue, red, and some other vari- 
eties of colored flowers, it is the tarinins, possibly 
aided by the glucosides, which alone of all the 
constituents of the petals can possibly be the gen- 
erating cause of the bright pigments thereof. 
Now, the aforesaid bodies which we have ob- 
tained by virtue of the process just described are 
the result of the oxidation of the tannin which 
is proper to the rosebush itself ; and just the same 
bodies can also be obtained by treating the leaves 
or the stalks or branches of that shrub in a sim- 
ilar manner. Now, how does it come to pass that 
under such circumstances it is the petals alone 
that are tinted, while the other parts are green 
or brown? Every student of botany is aware 
that in flowers and inflorescences the chief chem- 
ical process which is the expression of their life 
is called respiration, i. e., oxygen is inhaled and 
carbonic acid gas given off, the result being that 
the constituents of the flower are more or less 
subject to oxidation. In all probability the tan- 
nins which metabolize into the pigments are 
formed in the cells of the petal itself, wherein 
they are placed under very favorable circum- 
stances, both physically and chemically, as re- 
gards that process of oxidation to which they are 
always specially liable. Moreover, the absence 
of any other pigment (such as chlorophyll, caro- 
tin, etc., present in leaves) enables the coloration 
due to any color-forming substance whatever ex- 
isting in the petals to appear in all its native 
beauty. Certain other constituents of the cell 
undoubtedly aid and abet in the production of 
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the tints and hues; but the details of the syn- 
thesis cannot be mentioned here. But how is it 
that one kind of flower is red while another is 
blue? In order to answer this question we must 
pass on to the next caravan. 

Collecting a small quantity of the flowers of the 
violet or of the wild hyacinth, we analyze them 
as before. But here we see immediately that the 
result of our manipulation is different. Instead 
of two or three bodies, one acid and two phenols, 
we now obtain only one body, viz., phloroglucol, 
which, be it remembered, was also found among 
the products of our manipulation of the rose. 
Hence the tints of the latter, being as it were 
double-based, are much stronger and more vivid 
than is the case with most other flowers. This 
phloroglucol is a neutral body ; and the point ad- 
vanced or suggested here is, that in the former 
case it is combined with an acid, and hence the 
color is red, while in the latter case there is no 
acid, and hence the blue color is unchanged in its 
primitive condition. Every petty dabbler in the 
subject knows that an aqueous decoction of*a 
pure blue petal is instantly turned red by a trace 
of acid, and on precipitating the acid the blue 
color is restored, and this again may be changed 
to green by the fumes of ammonia proceeding 
even from a long way off. 

Turn we now to the consideration of the brill- 
iant yellow decoration of the buttercup or of the 
allied marsh marigold. Here we encounter a 
state of affairs radically and utterly different. 
There is little use in this case repeating the 
process of oxidation now familiar to the reader. 
By doing so with the strong alcoholic extract of 
these petals we get a very small quantity of 
phloroglucol, and maybe an equally minute trace 
of protocatechuic acid, neither sufficient to ac- 
count for the splendid vividness of the yellow pig- 
ments. What, then, can we do ? We must adopt 
other measures. The coloring matter is extracted 
by treating with cold petroleum spirit, or by boil- 
ing with strong alcohol or ether, and the fat with 
which it is mixed is saponified by boiling solution 
of caustic soda; the whole is acidified and cooled, 
then filtered, and the matter on the filter is dis- 
solved in cold alcohol, when the yellow pigment 
is obtained unaltered by all this rough treatment. 
This yellow coloring matter seems to defy oxida- 
tion ; it is very permanent, and is apparently of 
the nature of a resin totally insoluble in water. 
It is not directly related in any way to the tan- 
nins or glucosides, and is possibly secreted from 
the protoplasm itself, like oil drops or crystals. 
Like chlorophyll, it is clearly a product of the de- 
composition of vitally active proteid organic mat- 
ter, and is evolved only in plants where such 
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largely exists. My investigations have led me to 
the conclusion that neither of these brilliant pig- 
ments are related to the fats or the waxes; they 
must, therefore, be referred to the terpenes or 
the resin and camphor group of hydrocarbons. 
It may be added that their syntheses will never 
be effected till some chemist not too much en- 
gaged in the prosecution of a money-getting pat- 
ent follows up the study and investigation of the 
vegetable proteids in a thoroughly systematic and 
scientific manner. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL, 


Tae fear that ivory is likely to become an obsolete arti- 
cle within a short time does not appear to be well.founded. 
Investigations in the Congo district of Africa show that 
there is probably stored among native chiefs, within reach 
of the High Congo, sufficient ivory to supply the world 
for a century to come. This has largely been handed 
down from their forefathers, and much of it is so cleverly 
hidden as to be safe against the accidents of tribal warfare 
or Arab raids. It is known as ‘‘ dead ivory,” and is doled 
out as the market justifies, being sent from the interior to 
the trading centres, sometimes 250 miles away, on the 
backs of carriers. The average tusk is about 65 pounds 
in weight, and forms a fair load for a man on a long 
march ; but some reach 200 pounds in weight. The prac- 
tice is to dispose, always, of the bottom tusks of the pile, 
sometimes 100 years old, and each fresh tusk, as it is ac- 
quired, is ndded to the top of the heap. Moreover, it is 
estimated that 200,000 elephants still exist in Central Af- 
rica, mainly out of reach of European hunters and fire- 
arms. 

Tue limits of the word ‘‘ scientific” are regarded as 
broad in these columns—broad cnough, at least, to take 
in the ‘‘ national sport of Tasmania,” azmanship. Those 
who attempted to wield the ax in competition with its 
devotees would no doubt soon regard the accomplishment 
as decidedly scicutific, in the sense, at least. of expertness. 
It appears that ability in chopping is so highly esteemed 
in Tasmania that a regular association is sustained which 
has members all over that and neighboring colonies, azd 
holds an annual competitive ‘‘ show,” giving prizes worth 
as much as $500. The principal ‘‘ event’ is the chopping 
of blocks from a log against time, in which, however, the 
number of strokes is also counted for or against competi- 
tors. The winner at the last meeting cut off a log eighteen 
inches in diameter in one minute and thirty-five seconds. 
The shower of chips is described as simply continuous. 
Surely great dexterity is implied. Matches in sawing 
wood varied the programme, the champion severing a 
stick two feet in diameter in two minutes and forty-five 
seconds, about the same rate of speed as the axman. 
American axes weighing about six pounds are used, and 
the timber is eucalyptus, about as hard as green oak. 
Hereafter the competition is to be opened to the world, 
and some of the experienced woodchoppers of Canada, 
Maine and the Puget Sound forests may choose to go 
across the Pacific and show what American muscle as well 
es Yankee blades are capable of. 

Tue Boston Advertiser learns that a French photographer 


lately invented a process by which a bit of ordinary paper 
—the leaf of a book, for example—can be made sensitive 
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to the light without affecting the rest of the page. Acting 
on this hint, the French War Minister has begun to take 
the portraits of conscripts and recruits on the paper, which 
gives their height, complexion, age, etc.; and the cheap- 
nes3 and swiftuess of the operation, which is already in 
use in the French Army, is something remarkable. It 
costs only one cent to get two copies of a portrait of 
Jacques Bonhomme—one for his individual register and 
the other for his muster roll—and so rapid is the process 
that in a few hours a whole regiment can be so photo- 
graphed. The soldiers file along one by one, and each sits 
for three seconds in the photographic chair, and the thing 
is done. They even mark the man’s regimental number 
on his breast with chalk, and thus get a complete identifi- 
eation of him in case of desertion or death, or when a dis- 
charged soldier presents his claim for pay or a pension. 
If such a system had been in use during our Civil War 
the Pension Bureau would not uow be paying out so many 
thousand dollars a quarter to deserters, bounty jumpers 
and other sham heroes of the Union Army. 


A Frenca observer, named M. Cana, has been for some 
time past closely observing the actions of several common 
plants when the barometer indicated a change of weather. 
He found that if the heads of clover and other leguminots 
plants stand upright there will be rain. If the leaves of 
sorrel turn up, it is a sure sign of storm, which is also 
foretold by the leaves of willow grass slowly turning up. 
The closing of the flowers of convolvulus indicates rain, 
which, as is so generally believed, may be said of the flow- 
ers of the pimpernel, and also the hibiscus flowers. When 
the flowers of sorrel open it is said to be a sure sign of 
fine weather, but if they close it will rain. If the flowers 
of the carline thistle close there will be a storm. The ex- 
panding flowers of cinquefoil suggest rain, but their clos- 
ing means fine weather. The African marigold flowers 
close before rain ; while the scales of the teasel, pressing 
close together, pretty surely mean rain. 


A sporTsMAN writer in the London Field publishes an 
invention of his calculated to assist persons shooting game 
at night, which may be of service. It consists of two 
round bars, about the thickness of a match, clamped trans- 
versely on to the rib of the barrel; one immediately in 
rear of the fore sight, the other immediately in rear of the 
back sight. The front bar should be about three inches 
long. The rear bar should be slightly thinner and pro- 
portionatcly shorter, so that when taking aim along the 
barrel it may seem exactly to cover, and coincide with, the 
frout bar—both in length and thickness. If, when taking 
aim, these two bars exactly coincide, so that one hides the 
other from sight, the eye must be looking straight along the 
centre of the barrel, and the sighting therefore true. For 
the horizontal alignment of the two bars corrects the vyer- 
tical error, and prevents one from aiming high or low; 
while the alignment of their outer points corrects the lat- 
eral error, and prevents one from aiming to the right or 
left. On dark nights the front bar may be coated with 
luminous paints, which, when correct aim is taken, will, of 
course, be obscured from view. On moonlight nights ivory 
is better. This sight will not, of course, make you shoot 
straight if it is too dark to distinguish the object aimed at. 
But the transverse bars are more readily caught and 
aligned than the old isolated sights, and, if you can see 
the object, you will also be able to see and align the 
sights. 

Tue Japanese dwarf cedar is dead (says the Chicago J2- 
ter Ocean). This famous tree, 300 years old, was sent to 
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the Columbian Fair by the Emperor of Japan, but it was 
taken from its soil and wrapped in brown paper. When 
it reached Jackson Park the Department of Horticulture 
discovered that it would take heroic measures to restore it 
to strength and bloom, even if life were not extinct. Hot 
pipes were laid around and about it, but yesterday the 
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imitation of a noble and massive cedar tree. There is 
much mourning among the Japanese in Jackson Park over 
the demise of the wonderful tree, but it will be retained in 
the Horticultural Building and given a place of promi- 
nence in the Japanese exhibit. The tree now stands in a 
large flower pot, and is covered with its foliage, which, 


IN ROME. 


THIS DEAR OLD LADY, A TRIFLE SHORTSIGHTED, WHILE WAITING FOR AN OMNIBUS, GETS UNDER THE SPRAY OF 
THE TRITON FOUNTAIN, AND ‘‘ REALLY THINKS, IF THIS WIND AND RAIN CONTINUE, SHE WILL POSITIVELY 


HAVE TO TAKE A CAB.” 


time limit was reached and the famous old tree was de- 
clared to be dead wood. This cedar, about three feet in 
height and 300 years old, was considered to be probably 
the best specimen in existence of the celebrated dwarf 
trees of Japan. For three centuries its growth had been 
checked and held down by the process known to the clever 
Japs, until in appearance it was a burlesque or miniature 


however, is plainly dead and almost ready to fall off. 
The gnarled and rugged trunk and branches seem to tell 
a sad tale of suppressed vigor and growth; and now that 
the ancient tree is dead, it looks more than ever like a 
dwarf, stunted and blighted, but at the same time a mar- 
velous specimen of what time and patience and close atten- 
tion to the end desired may accomplish. 


= 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GeorGEe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


GREENLAND has been attacked on the eastern side as well 
as on the western. The Danish expedition under Lieuten- 
ant Ryder, which landed at the Pendulum Islands in July, 
1891, entered Sconesby Sound in August, and fixed its head_ 
quarters at Hekla Harbor, in N. Lat. 70° 27', where it 
passed the winter. Explorations and collections were 
made, and in August, 1892, the ship’s head was turned to 
the south again, but on reaching Lat. 69° the ice was 
found to be impassable, and Lieutenant Ryder steered for 
Iceland. In Sconseby Sound, which has two arms, one 
running S.W., the other N.N.W., glaciers descended from 
the inland ice to the water’s edge. Liverpool Coast is con- 
nected with Jameson’s Land. No Esquimaux were seen, but 
deserted houses and graves were found in seven places. 
Reindeer and musk oxen were plentiful. Willows and 
birches were seen 18 inches in height. The lowest tem- 
perature was 52° (Fahr.) below zero in March, the average 
for the month being 14° below zero; and during the ex- 
treme cold the air was calm. 


Ir is announced that, in accordance with the new Consti- 
tion of Brazil, a scientific commission, headed by Mr. 
Cruls, of the Rio Observatory, has been appointed to 
choose a site for a new capital. The article of the Consti- 
tution designates the central plateau, in which the Rivers 
San Francisco, Tocantins and Parana take their rise, as the 
region to be examined for the location. 


Tux Transeaspian territory had a population, in 1890, 
of 254,823, mostly Turkomans, Persians and Kirghiz. The 
Russians, who numbered only 5,000, have increased by new 
settlements within the past two years. The chief pursuit 
of the people is cattle breeding, and they possessed, in 
1890, 1,750,000 sheep and 91,000 camels. 


DeMANEND, the great peak of the Elburz Mountains, was 
ascended, in 1890, by Mr. Sven Hedin, who has just pub- 
lished an account of his journey. He found the summit 
covered with a snow field. The ridges of rock visible were 
of voleanie origin, and the crater, which was elliptical, had 
a width of 1,600 or 1,700 feet. No signs of volcanic activ- 
ity were seen. Mr. Hedin estimated the height of the 
mountain at 17,930 feet (5,465 meters) from the readings of 
three boiling-point thermometers. He gives at the close of 
his report the measurements previously recorded, the high- 
est being that of R. Thomson, 21,519 feet (6,559 meters), 
and the lowest that of Lentz, 17,966 feet (5,476 meters). 


Two serres of soundings have lately been completed. 
One, by the Austrian man-of-war Pola, was in the Mediter- 
ranean between Port Said and the Island of Cyprus. The 
water was found to be uncommonly salt, with a high tem- 
perature and remarkable transparency. At the surface the 
thermometer marked 84° (Fahr.) and at 164 fathoms 805°. 
The salinity was 4 per cent., and a disk, a little over 3 feet 
in diameter, was visible when sunk to the depth of nearly 
200 feet. 

In the Red Sea the Italian war ship Sc7/ia made nnmer- 
ous observations over a space of 2 degrees of latitude, 
from 21° 14’ to 23° 11' 30” N., and on both sides of the 
meridian of 37° E. Long. The deepest sounding was 885 
fathoms, but most of the casts were in depths of from 270 
to 440 fathoms. At 80 fathoms the water was warmer than 
at the surface, and below 245 fathoms it was colder. Num- 
bers of banks and islands in the sea have been more exactly 
laid down. In the Behring Sea results not less striking have 
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been attained by the American vessel Mohican. A series of 
soundings made between 55° 50’ N. Lat., and 168° 52: 25” 
and 172° 15' 5" W. Long., have revealed many abrupt 
changes in the level of the ocean bed. The deepest waters 
were from 125 to 148 fathoms, and the shallowest from 3 
to 5 fathoms. 


Tue great rains in Equatorial Africa generally begin 
with the month of March and last till the end of May. 
These rains are the cause of the rise in the Nile, and on 
them Egypt depends for its wonderful fertility. In the 
winter of 1891-92 the rain was almost continuous from 
November till March, when the regular rainy season 
set in, and at the end of last July the Victoria Nyanza 
(which is not much smaller than Lake Superior) was found 
by Captain Lugard to be six feet above its ordinary level. 
One consequence of this extraordinary rainfall was a flood 
in Egypt in September and October, when ordinarily the 
Nile should be falling; and this flood occasioned very great 
damage. Captain Lugard remarks that all this damage 
might have been prevented if there had been means of 
telegraphing the state of the lake to the government at 
Cairo. 

His observations in Uganda and the reports which he re- 
ceived from the neighboring regions show that the terrible 
cattle plague, which M. Monteil found devastating the 
Western Soudan, has swept across the whole of Africa. 
Nothing like this plague has been known in those coun- 
tries within the memory of man. Millions of cattle have 
perished, and the destruction of their herds has reduced 
many of the tribes to starvation. The disease, which is 
still raging and extending to the north and to the south, 
is characterized by purging, debility and death in rapid 
succession. It has exterminated not only the domestic cat- 
tle, but the buffalo, formerly very numerous, and has at- 
tacked elands and some smaller antelopes, and has de- 
stroyed the giraffes; but the elephant, the rhinoceros and 
the hippopotamus are unharmed. 


Tue British and the Germans are making every effort to 
anticipate each other on the Zambezi River. The British 
gunboats for Lake Nyassa were looked for at the mouth of 
the Zambezi on October 5th last, and it was intended to 
put them together on the Shiré River during the winter, 
before the rainy season began. Before the gunboats could 
be put together they would huve to be carried in parts to 
Blantyre, and the English were hard at work on the road, 
which leads up a rige, in the first 10 miles, of 2,000 feet. 
The German gunboat on the Lower Zambezi was making 
slow progress. Captain Sclater, an English officer, had 
made an excursion into the Valley of the Moanza River, 
which joins the Shiré. A range of mountains between 
these rivers was found to be without water at that time of 
the year. 

Dr. Stun~Mann, who accompanied Emin Pasha in his 
latest expedition to Central Africa, has done an immense 
amount of work in mapping the country traveled. His 
route map of the journey from Kafuro to Southern Momfu 
fills 146 sheets. The direction of the march was noted 
every five minutes, with compass bearings of distant 
mountains and other objects. Profiles of the country were 
taken with geodetic measurements, and compass bearings 
about Bukoba and Muanza; positions of islands in the 
southwestern part of the Victoria Lake were fixed, and a 
map of the road from Muanza to Bagamoyo (on the Indian 
Ocean) fills 46 sheets. A large volume, begun by Emin 
Pasha and continued by Dr. Stuhlmann, records about 
70,000 entries, giving estimates of height, readings of boil- 
ing point and meteorological observations. 


THE. CLOTHING TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 


THE immense proportions which the boot and 
shoe trade of St. Louis have assumed during the 
last ten or twelve years have formed a subject for 
comment in commercial circles in all parts of the 
United States, but it is not so generally known 
that the clothing trade of St. Louis is prodigious, 
or that the manufacturing output of men’s cloth- 
ing in the metropolis of the West and Southwest 
approximates nine millions a year. Yet official 
returns show this to be the case, and, notwith- 
standing the increase in the number and size of 
the establishments, there is more activity now 
than when the total capacity was far smaller. 


Last year there was quite an inter- 
esting competition between St. Louis 
and New York over Texas trade, and 
the former was so successful in the 
fight that one large Eastern house, 
which had been maintaining an im-— 
portant branch in the Lone Star State, removed 
that branch to St. Louis. A debate followed as 
to the reasons for the Western city’s victory, 
which, it was argued, was (1) because St. Louis 
prices range fully as low as those of New York, 
(2) because freight rates from St. Louis to Texas 
and Western and Southwestern States are neces- 
sarily lower than from Eastern factories, (3) be- 
cause St. Louis houses carry a larger and more 
varied assortment, and (4) because the St. Louis 
salesmen understand the wants of the Western 
and Southwestern trade. 


This is strictly correct, and no attempt has yet 
been made to answer the argument. St. Louis 
excels in every line of clothing, with the single 
exception of ‘‘shoddy,” in which it does compara- 
tively little. From a prejudiced standpoint it 
might be supposed that the demand from the 
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West and South was mainly for low-priced, in- 
ferior goods, but this is by no means the case. 
There is a large call for a medium grade of goods, 
but the very cheap qualities are not wanted. 
Medium and fine cloth is chiefly used, and it is 
notorious that more attention is paid to the cut, 
finish and trimming of St. Louis clothing than 
in other markets. St. Louis certainly takes the 
lead in style and quality. 

The best homemade woolen and mixed goods 
are used, and large quantities of cloth are im- 
ported regularly from European markets, some 
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coming direct to St. Louis in bond and some be- 
ing purchased from leading importers. There 
are six or eight very large establishments in St. 
Louis, and quite a number of others which do an 
enormous business. As is the case in this trade 
throughout the entire country, the bulk of the 
work is done outside, either at the home of the 
employés or at comparatively small shops estab- 
lished for the purpose. ‘This decentralization, as 
it were, of the work has the effect of detracting 
from the apparent activity of the business, and 
people often express surprise that the large cloth- 
ing manufacturers make so little show. The pres- 
ent plan has, however, grown up after long ex- 
perience, and is found more profitable and satis- 
factory in every way than crowding all the labor 
into one large establishment. 

There are a number of small shops working 
on different specialties. In some of these noth- 
ing but medium and fine wool overcoats are 
turned out; in others sack coats only are pro- 
duced ; others confine their attention to making 
pants of various grades, and in others alpacas 
and light goods are produced. As is proved 
by the reports of the State Labor Commissioner, 
there is none of the unhealthy and dangerous 
tenement-house labor in St. Louis that is to be 
found in some Eastern cities, and this is perhaps 
one reason why the run of St. Louis made goods 
is so distinctly superior in style and finish to the 
average of the East. As long as this excellence 
is maintained there is very little doubt as to the 
ability of St. Louis to hold its own in this im- 
portant industry, and to continue to increase its 
returns until it becomes the largest wholesale 
clothing centre of the United States. 

Coming down to figures, those given in the cen- 
sus do not include the whole of the very heavy local 
output of the merchant tailors, but even as they 
are, the figures as vouched for by the United 
States Government are very remarkable, and 
show a phenomenal increase which would have 
excited wonderment had it occurred in any other 
city but St. Louis. In 1880 there were only 100 
houses engaged in this trade, their combined cap- 
ital was $1,300,000, and they employed less than 
3,000 hands. ‘To these they paid less than 
$800,000 in wages, and their gross output was 
$3,500,000. In 1890 the number of houses found 
to be engaged in manufacturing clothing had in- 
creased to 348, with nearly $6,000,000 of capital 
and more than 7,000 hands employed. The dis- 
bursements in wages for the year were $3,000,000, 
and the value of the output reached the cnormous 
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total of $9,630,000. This increase, varying from 
200 to 300 per cent., cannot fail to be acknowl- 
edged by the trade throughout the United States 
as proof positive of the right of St. Louis to take 
a far higher rank in the wholesale clothing busi- 
ness than has been generally accorded it. The 
city is fifth in the United States in the matter of 
population, but it is not lower than fourth in the 
magnitude of its clothing production. 

Women’s clothing is returned separately in the 
census, the total amount of the output being 
placed at $541,000. It is hardly necessary to 
state that this does not include dressmakers’ 
charges, for including these the total runs up to 
$1,800,000. Jeans are included in the census fig- 
ures, and in these the output of St. Louis is no- 
toriously great; indeed, that of Missouri is in 
consequence larger than that of any other State 
in the Union. The largest jean factory in the 
country is located in St. Louis, and the goods 
manufactured here rank very high with the trade 
throughout the country. They are shipped in 
every direction—to the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, to Kansas, Texas and all Southern States. 

It is doubtful if any industry is so thoroughly 
represented on the road as the wholesale clothing, 
several of the St. Louis houses maintaining a staff 
as large as twenty, and the commercial men in- 
cluding many experts in every line of the busi- 
ness. This army of drummers invade the entire 
Southwestern and Southern country every season 
of the year, and in addition they make inroads 
into the enemy’s territory in the Far West and 
Northwest. Some shipments have gone into 
Georgia, and some houses report orders even from 
California and Washington State. 

In more strictly St. Louis territory, such as 
Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, St. Louis controls 
the trade in every respect, and is increasing its 
shipments with great rapidity. Along the line of 
Washington Avenue are to be found the head- 
quarters of the leading houses in the wholesale 
clothing business, and, as proved by the census 
figures already quoted, the volume of their trans- 
actions is immensely greater than their modesty 
permits them to claim. ‘The methodical manner 
in which the work is conducted has also had a 
tendency to detract from the public estimate as 
to its importance, but the assortments kept on 
hand are so large and extensive that merchants 
and buyers are fully able to appreciate the benefits 
that accrue to them from placing their orders 
here exclusively. 
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EVERYONE knows the Columbian Guards, be- guidebook bought at the gate for ten cents. At 
cause everyone visits the Columbian Exposition. subsequent visits he puts the book in his pocket 
Everyone at his first visit consults a green-covered and consults the Columbian Guards. This is quite 
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as satisfactory and not half the trouble—for the 
visitor, at all events. As for the guards, they do 
not seem to mind it. Perhaps a guard has to go 
through a daily drill in answering questions be- 
fore he is appointed to his proud position. Cer- 
tainly the famed oracles of Greece had not half as 
many queries put to them—besides, the oracles 
meanly returned evasive replies. This a Colum- 
bian Guard would scorn to do. 

Naturally, then, the man in blue is an excellent 
judge of what interests visitors, and ‘ There’s 
more asks the way to the Woman’s Building than 
to any other place,” said one of them. It was 
a pretty good indication of the trend of public 
thought. 

The Woman’s Building is not hard to find. 
Entering at the favorite Fifty-seventh Street gate, 
leaving behind you the enticements of the Esqui- 
mau Village, refusing to tread the broad and easy 
way which leadeth to the Lake between a cluster 
of State Buildings and the noble length of the 
Fine Art Palace, you branch to your right—that 
is, south. Here there is another settlement of 
State Buildings, the last and greatest of which is 
Illinois, standing on a jog of the Lagoon, and then 
right next to it is the charming Italian villa built 
by an American woman for the women of all the 
earth. From its west front that famous pleasure 
ground, the Midway Plaisance, stretches to Wash- 
ington Park. Its east front gives upon the La- 
goon, to which descend wide flights of steps and 
terraces gay with flowers. On the south side, in 
the space between it and the Palace of Horticult- 
ure, are going up the walls of the pretty Chil- 
dren’s Pavilion. It bids fair to be an ideal palace 
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of delight for the small patrons to whom it is es- 
pecially dedicated, and full of instruction to every 
parent, physician and educator throughout the 
country, almost rivaling in interest the mother 
structure. 

To return to that. It was, as all the world 
knows, built at a cost of $200,000, from the plans 
of Miss Sophia Hayden, of Boston. It is perhaps 
not so generally known that the Board of Lady 
Managers relinquished the opportunity to have 
their building planned by that most eminent of 
American architects, Richard M. Hunt, for the 
purpose of showing their confidence in the ability 
of their own sex in this new order of work. It 
may be imagined with what trepidation they 
awaited the result of the competition among 
women architects, and with what relief they 
heard the high commendation pronounced upon 
the successful design by no less a person than 
Mr. Burnham, the Chief of Construction himself. 
Let it be remembered that Miss Hayden was a 
young woman of under twenty-one, who had but 
just graduated from the Art Museum, Boston ; 
also that the building is placed where it must 
inevitably be compared with the work of the best 
architects in the country. And yet there is little 
to criticise in its simple elegance, its rows of 
classic columns, its massive end pavilions, sur- 
mounted by the open roof gardens, These roof 
gardens, by the way, were added to the original 
plan for the purpose of giving more room. Miss 
Hayden’s remarkable originality and ability in 
carrying out the necessary changes called forth 
warm praises from all the visiting architects. 
When her plans were finished Mr. Burnham 
urged her to remain in Chicago and open an 
otfice, assuring her that she could soon be at 
the head of a lucrative business ; but for personal 
reasons she felt obliged to return to Cambridge. 

Above the roof gardens there stand out sharply 
against the sky six groups, or, rather, two groups 
which have been repeated three times. They are 
the work of Miss Alice M. Rideout, a talented 
young Californian. In the one representing 
**Woman’s Virtues,” the slender figure of ‘‘ In- 
nocence,” wearing the virgin veil and wreath, 
rises in the centre. ‘‘ Sacrifice,” in the garb of 
a nun, is laying her jewels upon the altar on one 
side ; ‘‘ Charity ” cherishes two children on the 
other. In the other group, the Genius of Civili- 
zation, with outspread wings and the torch of en- 
lightenment in her hand, is assisting two figures 
to rise. The woman of the past, in medieval 
attire, is chained and downcast ; the woman of 
to-day wears a student’s cap and looks eagerly up- 
ward, ‘The pediment over the entrance is also 
Miss Rideout’s work. It represents woman’s work 
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in various walks of life. The central goddesslike 
figure, with a glory of hair, offers the myrtle 
wreath, and bears also the scale of equal rights, 
and the Bible. To right and left of her are 
ranked representatives of woman in philanthropy, 
charity, art, science, music, drama, industry, lit- 
erature and the home. It would be hard to sug- 
gest anything more comprehensive or more appro- 
priate for the decoration of a Woman’s Building. 
Miss Rideout’s sketches, which were the last to 
-enter the competition for statuary, were immedi- 
ately accepted as by far the best submitted. Her 
work has been enthusiastically praised and severely 
criticised. ‘That it is open to criticism she would 
probably be the last to dispute. Yet the most 
truculent of critics might have been softened by 
the sight of this slight, dark-haired girl of nine- 
teen, fresh from the San Francisco School of Art, 
working away in such eager, enthusiastic, yet 
right modest and womanly fashion upon her am- 
bitious task, employing of necessity men for the 
heavier parts of the work, but going over every 
detail herself. A prominent sculptor 
criticised her groups as being ‘‘ some- 
what cut out—reminiscent of orna- 
ments for clocks. But then,” he went 
on, “I don’t know any young man of 
her age who would have done nearly 
as well. The most promising feature 
of her talent is that it is progressive, 
and rapidiy so. I consider the pedi- 
ment, which was executed later, a 
distinct advance on the groups.” 

Four Caryatides, supporting the 
railing of the roof garden, are the 
work of Miss Enid Yandell, a clever 
Kentucky girl as young as her two 
associates. Admitting that her Cary- 
atides are a long way from the glori- 
ous women of the Erechtheum, they 
are nevertheless distinctly creditable 
to her. Miss Yandell, by the way, is 
one of the three authors of that very 
novel and successful bit of bookmak- 
ing, “ Three Girls in a Flat.” 

As to the interior decoration of the 
Woman’s Building, it has been in- 
trusted to the able direction of Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler. Much of it has 
been donated. Thus, marble columns 
came all the way from North Dakota 
and Washington ; Cincinnati, emi- 
neut for its wood carving and artistic 
pottery, has furnished and decorated 
entirely one parlor ; California, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania are doing 
the same in different styles ; Florida 
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sent a bronze candelabra in the form of a palm 
tree ; Colorado, Navajo blankets enough to cover 
the walls of the hall in which will be placed the 
ethnological exhibit ; hard wood has been fur- 
nished by West Virginia and Texas, and carved 
panels of a uniform size were sent by nearly all 
the States. These will probably be used in the 
wainscoting of the assembly room. It is rumored 
that the women artists of France and England 
will decorate the main vestibules. ' 

New York is furnishing and decorating the li- 
brary in a very sumptuous manner, in a harmony 
of dull blue and green, with lilies for its acces- 
sories. The ceiling, painted by Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, of the Associated Artists, is to have a large 
central oval, representing Literature between Im- 
agination and Science. In the corners will be 
medallions of Poetry, Romance, Science and the 
Drama. It was suggested that for each of these 
should be borrowed the features of some well- 
known woman, as Ada Rehan or Modjeska for 
the Drama, Amélie Rives for Romance, etc. The 
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trouble possibly lay with the et cetera. It was no 
easy task to find women at once eminent in three 
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different lines, and so dowered by nature as to be 
ideal representatives of their various pursuits. 
At all events, this ingenious plan has been given 
up, but the fame of the ceiling, as yet unfinished, 
is spreading abroad, and undoubtedly Mrs. Keith’s 
well-known ability will prove equal to the task 
laid upon her. 

Some of Mrs. Keith’s pupils are assisting her 
about the details. There are certain wreaths of 
pond lilies and clumps of irises, according as the 
more flexible or stiffer flower best suits the pur- 
pose required of it; there are certain festoons 
and garlands and a sort of Renaissance frame of 
blue and gold surrounding the whole conception 
which will be the work of their clever fingers. 
How clever these young ladies are one can hardly 
realize without watching them at work. One day 
I saw Miss Lee busy designing whatever was called 
for. There was a conventionalized frieze of cream 
and gold for the main hall; an iron grille for an 
elevator into which ears and blades of corn were 
most skillfully introduced ; an exceedingly grace- 
ful, tall, slim lamp in the form of a fleur de lis 
and garlands, festoons, borders and the like with- 
out number. 

To say that the whole direction of decoration 
is in the skillful hands of Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
may mean little to some, but I know of no other 
woman—no, nor no man, either—in the United 
States who has acquired an equal reputation in 
this line. This will not appear exaggeration to- 
any one cognizant of her splendid work in con- 
nection with the firm of Associated Artists of 
New York. She and her gifted daughter, Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith, were long the brightest: 
stars in that constellation of talent. 

This most appropriate appointment is one more: 
score in the long account of gratitude owed by 
the women of the country to Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
I say Mrs. Potter Palmer, because there were cer- 
tain matters which she was requested to decide, 
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in the absence of the Board of Lady Managers, and 
I understand that the question of decoration was 
among them. It was also she who selected Miss 
Mary Cassatt and Mrs. Frederic MacMonnies to 
execute two large mural paintings for the tym- 
pana at the ends of the main gallery. Miss 
Mary Cassatt is an American woman who has 
studied her art long 
and faithfully in Paris, 
under that brilliant 
and eccentric genius, 
Degas. Like her mas- 
ter, she is utterly care- 
less of exhibitions, con- 
sequently her work is 
little known to the 
general public on either 
side of the Atlantic. 
It is, however, so high- 
ly esteemed by the 
learned in art that the 
French Government 
-desired to purchase one 
of her paintings for 
the Luxembourg. Miss 
Mary Cassatt being a 
woman of independent 
fortune, it was inti- 
mated to her that the 
honor of having her 
work hung in that 
famous gallery should 
be regarded in itself 
as part payment. Miss 
Mary Cassatt is also a 
‘woman of independent 


views, and she declined to part with her picture, 
even to the French Government, for less than its 
proper value. 

The space she is to cover upon the wall of the 
Woman’s Building is fourteen feet high by fifty- 
eight feet long. The subject of her painting is 
the Modern Woman. She has built an immense 
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glass-roofed studio at her summer home near 
Paris especially for this task, and, rather than 
work upon a ladder, she has arranged to have 
her huge canvas lowered into an excavation in 
the ground. For the purposes of her painting, 
she has also ordered from Worth, Felix, Virot and 
other masters of the modes their most exquisite 
creations, merely to rumple and destroy them. 
Could a woman sacrifice more to the cause of 
art ? 

Primeval Woman is the subject of the opposite 
panel, now being painted by the wife of the able 
sculptor of the Columbian Fountain. Mrs. Mac- 
Monnies is only known as yet by the promising 
work of her student days. Her knowledge of draw- 
ing and her feeling for color and for decorative 
effect have been highly praised. She has, more- 
over, the physical strength as well as the artistic 
qualifications for working on so large a scale. 
Fortunately she was able to avail herself of the 
great studios used by her husband in the model- 
ing of his fountain. 

So much, then, as to the Woman’s Building and 
its decorations. Now as to what it will contain. 
Women who were doing the most creditable work 
in the arts and industries were strongly opposed 
to making a separate exhibit. They desired their 
productions placed in the general buildings, so as 
to compete with the best in all departments, re- 
gardless of sex. It was therefore early decided 
that there should be no separate exhibit of wom- 
an’s work. There will, however, be an ethnolog- 
ical display which will disprove the frequent state- 
ment that women do not possess creative minds. 
It will be shown, as most archeologists concede, 
that among all the primitive peoples, while man 
was engaged in fighting or hunting, woman con- 
structed the rude semblance of a home. She 
ground the grain between stones and prepared 
it for bread. She cured and dressed the skins of 
animals, and fashioned them rudely into garments. 
She invented the needle and twisted the fibres of 
plants into thread. She invented the shuttle, 
and wove the earliest textile fabrics. She was 
the first potter, molding clay into jars and vari- 
ous utensils and drying them in the sun. She 
originated basketmaking, and invented such an 
infinite variety of beautiful forms and decorations 
as puts to shame modern products. She orna- 
mented these, weaving in the feathers of birds, 
embroidering them with porcupine quills and 
dyeing them with vegetable juices, 

There will be a library of books by the most 
famous women writers of all countries. Where 
possible the original manuscripts, in some cases 
beautified with medieval illuminations, will be 
procured. The walls of this room will be hung 
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with authentic portraits of noted women of the 
past and of to-day. 

It is rumored that England may lend the fa- 
mous Bayeux tapestry, on which Matilda of Flan- 
ders and her maidens recorded the Norman Con- 
quest, and which remains to this day the prime 
authority as to the events, customs and dress of 
that period. An effort will be made also to pro- 
cure reproductions of the statues made for the 
Strasburg Cathedral by Sabina von Steinbach, 
daughter and assistant of the architect of the 
cathedral ; to her being ascribed the change from 
the stiff medigval angles which then prevailed 
to the graceful, flowing lines that followed. Also 
of the remarkable book prepared in the twelfth 
century by the Abbess Herrad, which contained 
a compendium of all the knowledge of that day, 
and was illustrated by illuminations. It was un- 
doubtedly the origin of the modern encyclopedia. 

There will be a loan exhibition of old lace, 
embroideries, fans, jewels, silver, etc. There will 
be a model kitchen, with perfect sanitary and. 
scientitic appliances ; a model kindergarten ; and 
a model hospital, in charge of women physicians- 
and trained nurses. But the most interesting 
spot in the Woman’s Building will undoubtedly 
be the central gallery, where will be grouped the 
most brilliant achievements of women, from every 
country and in every line of work. Exhibits here 
will only be admitted by invitation, which will be 
considered equivalent to a prize. 

Besides this, the women’s parlors, balconies and. 
roof gardens will be used for reading, writing, 
committee, club and press rooms, and the great 
hall is reserved for meetings of various organiza- 
tions, where congresses may be held and addresses 
by distinguished visitors delivered. 

Music has not been neglected, either. It is 
proposed to give semi-monthly concerts in the 
Woman’s Building during the six months of the 
Exposition, at which only women who are ama- 
teurs, possessed of a high order of musical ability, 
and resident in America for at least ten years, 
will be permitted to appear. Mrs. Beach, per- 
haps the greatest woman composer in our coun- 
try, wrote and donated to the Lady Managers a 
Jubilate which will be heard there. The French 
Commission has offered compositions by Mlle. 
Chemisade, a musician of the first order; by Mlle. 
Holmes, whose music ordered by the French Gov- 
ernment for the Paris Exposition was produced at 
great expense; and by Mme. de Granval, whose 
opera of ‘‘ Mazeppa” has lately been brought out 
in Paris with much success. From Italy the pop- 
ular “ Hymn of Peace,” composed by Signora 
Lodi for a great national festival, is offered. 

In May, 1891, Mrs. Potter Palmer made a trip 
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tc Europe, which proved of the greatest service 
to the work of women at the World’s Fair. Her 
extraordinary success in awakening interest in the 
subject deserves more extensive comment than 
can here be given. The fact that the Board of 
Lady Managers were an officially sanctioned and 
important factor of the Exposition naturally car- 
ried weight. Drawings of the beautiful build- 
ing given to them also produced an impression ; 
yet one cannot but think that the greatest influ- 
ence was that of the personality of the envoy her- 
self. Most interesting reading would be a history 
of her trip which should fairly recount its trials 
and its triumphs—the notable women of every 
land who gathered about her, the notable men 
also who were converted through the evidence of 
their senses to a belief in woman’s powers, the tact 
and diplomacy exerted. When we think of the 
miserably inadequate representation our country 
frequently has abroad; when we remember the 
boorishness, the narrow ‘self-conceit, the dense 
ignorance inflicted upon long-suffering, if con- 
temptuous, foreigners; when we recollect, as most 
of us can, officials ignorant of all languages but 
that of their own country, and 
of all breeding but that of its 
aborigines—then it may be per- 
mitted us to glory in the effect 
produced by this unofficial min- 
ister plenipotentiary of Ameri- 
can womanhood to the world at 
large. 

To turn to another branch 
of the subject. A notable part 
of the French women’s exhibit 
will be exquisite miniature 
models of the many charitable 
institutions founded or man- 
aged by the women of France, 
who are as advanced as those 
of America, although on some- 
what different lines. They have 
taken up this World’s Fair work 
with enthusiasm. It is no new 
thing to them, for at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 the French 
Government created a com- 
mittee of women to organize 
and carry on a Congress of 
Feminine Works and Institu- 
tions. On that occasion, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic ladies 
took little interest in what was 
a celebration of the founding 
of the French Republic, and 
quite at variance with their 
deepest convictions. At pres- 
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ent this drawback does not exist ; moreover, the 
Pope’s kindly indorsement of the purposes of 
the Lady Managers has proved a strong recom- 
mendation. 

Mme. Carnot, the wife of the President of the 
French Republic, is at the head of a committee 
composed of the most earnest, influential and 
competent women of France. 

The German committee is working energetic- 
ally under the direction of Princess Friedrich 
Carl, Frau Morgenstern and other noted leaders. 

The English committee is under the patronage 
of the Queen, with the Princess Christian for pres- 
ident of a remarkably powerful assemblage of 
women. Among them are Lady Aberdeen, who 
has so wonderfully developed the cottage indus- 
tries of Scotland and Ireland ; Lady Henry Som- 
erset, eminent in the cause of temperance ; the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, wife of the Conserva- 
tive leader ; Lady Brassey, the distinguished trav- 
eler ; Baroness Burdette-Coutts ; the clever Lady 
Jeune; Mrs. Fawcett, the brilliant mother of a 
still more brilliant daughter ; and many another 
English woman whose name is a household word 
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for intellect and philanthropy on both sides of 
the ocean. Their industrial and charitable exhibit 
will be of infinitely greater interest than the 
much-talked-of water colors by the Queen, the 
chair carved by the hand of the Princess of 
Wales, the leather 
work or repoussé 
silver executed by 
one or another of 
the royal family. 
Presumably the 
most valuable ex- 
hibit made by any 
royalty will be a 
marvelous collec- 
tion of laces loaned 
by Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy. 
These are both per- 
sonal and crown 
property, and have 
never before left 
Italy. There are 
laces which date 
back 1,000 years be- 
fore Christ, having 
been taken from 
Egyptian and 
Etruscan tombs; 
there are the fairy 
webs of medizval 
Venice and Flan- 
ders, and so on the 
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centuries down to those made by the peasant 
women of to-day in the societies organized by 
the Queen. This beautiful exhibit will be shown 
in a room furnished in the rare style of the 
“Golden Cinquecento.” It will be sent to us 
in an Italian man-of-war, with a special guard, 
and special detectives will be detailed from Wash- 
ington to watch over it. It should be noted 
that Italy was the first to form its committee of 
women under the special patronage of the Queen, 
and its prompt response to the appeal of the 
Board of Lady Managers was the more generous, 
coming as it did at a time when diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries were severed. 

Prussia, which has a committee organized by 
the Empress herself, will send its remarkable 
laces and embroideries, and many curious national 
costumes. 

Denmark’s committee is headed by its Queen, 
and that of far-away Japan by its Empress. Bel- 
gium, most cordially, and conservative Austria 
with some hesitation, have organized bodies of 
their representative women to select exhibits. 

Even China, which has never officially partici- 
pated in any exposition, and which deeply feels 
the humiliation of our exclusion laws, is forming 
a committee to show the work of Chinese women. 
It is proposed that the wife of the Lord Li, son 
of the celebrated General Li Hung Chi, be sent 
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in charge of the exhibit, with several other per- 

sons of high position, to make the journey 

through our country and study our institutions. 
Mme. Diaz has offered, among other novel at- 
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tractions, to send to our Woman’s Building an 
orchestra of Mexican girls in rich costumes, who 
will play the national Mexican airs. As for Tunis, 
Syria, and other Oriental countries, where local 
prejudices, the ignorance of the women, and other 
reasons, have caused an official refusal, neverthe- 
less the women are working in their feeble way to 
send, unofficially, such an exhibit as they can get 
together. 

Now, everybody knows that these results have 
been brought about by the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, and everybody knows that the president of 
that board is Mrs. Potter Palmer. The board 
builded better than it knew when it elected her 
to fill that office. And indeed Congress builded 
better than it knew when it created the Board of 
Lady Managers. As for Mrs. Potter Palmer, pre- 
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vious to her acceptance of this office she was 
known merely as.a woman of wealth and _posi- 
tion, gracious, cultivated, a charming entertainer, 
in every way a delightful type of what for want 
of a better name we call a modern society woman. 


‘ILLINOIS WELCOMING THE NATIONS.” 
BY MISS BRACKEN. 
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I wonder if there is another of our society women 
who would suddenly develop such remarkable 
powers! I have not the honor of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Potter Palmer, nor, as far 
as Iam aware, with any of her friends, nor with 
any of the Board of Lady Managers. I base my 
opinion entirely upon a study of the minutes of 
the sessions of that body. No unprejudiced per- 
son, reading the reports of their president, could 
fail to see in her clear statements executive 
ability, fertility in originating, and wisdom, tact 
and firmness in carrying out her plans. She 
makes frequent and emphatic acknowledgment of 
the liberality with which the Columbian Commis- 
sion have treated the Board of Lady Managers. 
This is extremely frank and generous—or else it 
is a piece of clever diplomacy no less admirable 
in its way. 

The Columbian Commission has certainly been 
extremely liberal in its concessions to the Board 
of Lady Managers. On the other hand, that 
board has shown itself equal to every responsi- 
bility and deserving of every honor. Its plans 
have broadened with the occasion far beyond the 
limits of the Woman’s Building. It has become 
the recognized official channel for all that relates 
to women’s work and women’s interests in any 
part of the Fair grounds. Through its influence 
tabulated statements are to be placed in every ex- 
hibit in the entire Exposition, showing what pro- 
portion thereof is the work of women. More- 
over, it is to appoint women members of all juries 
of award, the representation of women to be pro- 
portionate to the amount of work done by women 
in the department under consideration. 

At the behest of the Lady Managers women 
throughout the States are burrowing in archives 
and statistics in order to draw up comprehensive 
charts of women’s place in the industries and pro- 
fessions, women in associated effort or clubs, 
women in philanthropy and reform and public 
service, women in the eye of the law, notable 
achievements or deeds of heroism by women—all 
of which, if it can be compiled and plainly shown 
as planned, will be of the greatest present interest 
and future historical value. From Turkey and 
Japan have already arrived statistics of this nat- 
ure, beautifully arranged, artistically engrossed 
on fine paper, tied with the national colors, and, 
needless to say, accompanied by a translation. 

Much interesting auxiliary work has sprung 
up and been carried on informally by the mem- 
bers of the board. Among this is the project for 
lodging industrial women during the time of the 
Exposition, and the building of a Children’s 
Home on the Exposition grounds. Both of these 
are now assured successes. It has been proposed to 
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secure the public-school buildings during the sum- 
mer months for sleeping rooms for teachers and 
art students during the Hair. A system of guides 
and a preliminary course of reading are among the 
many projects occupying these busy women. How 
busy they are and how womanly is best realized 
by a visit to their headquarters in the big Rand- 
McNally building in Chicago. Here is the wife 
of one of the wealthiest men in Chicago keeping 
business hours, working with a steady persever- 
ance and ordered intelligence known to few busi- 
ness men, retaining of her allotted salary of 
$5,000 only enough to pay a private secretary. 
Tiere gather from time to time eager, energetit 
women from all the States and Territories. Hither 
come, alas! also, many and many an incapable 
creature, with the confused idea that in this great 
womanly enterprise there must needs be an elee- 
mosynary provision for weaker sisters. 

The president, in one of her reports, refers feel- 
ingly to “‘ the armies of disappointed women whose 
work will be rejected,” yet nevertheless wisely in- 
sists upon excluding the sentimental point of 
view and approving only work of marked excel- 
lence, lest the exhibit come to be one “of the in- 
capacity rather than the capacity of our sex.” 

It is not always women or incapables who are 
disappointed. A bit of fun must have rippled 
the parity of the discussion, and one fancies the 
dignified Lady Managers laughing in their sleeves 
when an entirely capable man applied for the head 
of an important department of woman’s work, 
and was politely notified that his qualifications 
were admirable, and nothing but his sex debarred 
him from the position. 

There are a few women workers in the great 
Exposition to whom one would fain call atten- 
tion outside of the Woman’s Building. During 
the frescoing excursion of eight of our best-known 
artists to the Fair some privileged visitors were 
fortunate enough to find Mrs. Kenyon Cox, her- 
self an accomplished artist, importing a bit of 
home life into her husband’s improvised studio 
in the Horticultural Building, also helping in 
the enlargement of his original sketches to the 
size required for the decoration of a dome. 
Downstairs, in the same building, Mrs. Edward 
Kemys, with the garb and tools of the sculptor’s 
calling, a clay-spotted apron and a pair of giant 
dividers, was busily comparing the measures of 
her husband’s small models with those of the gi- 
gantic clay lions, bisons and panthers he made to 
ornament the bridges. 

To-day just where Mr. and Mrs. Kemys worked 
in unison the walls are bright with banners. The 
union jack, the tricolor of France, the imperial 
flag of Germany, the chrysanthemum banner of 
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Japan, and a host of others hardly known to us, 
wave in peaceful companionship. 

Passing under them, through a side door, you 
find yourself in a gathering of humble women 
workers. It is a long, narrow room, with five big 
stovepipes meeting in a sort of central star and 
heating it to an uncomfortable degree. Bales and 
maps and stacks of many-colored cheesecloth are 
piled against the walls, and a score of women sit 
at machines stitching the breadths together. 

Not worth mentioning ? Well, perhaps not, 
but next month when hundreds of banners toss 
above the opened Exposition ; when every door 
and window and all the vast interiors are hung 
and festooned and draped with lively streamers, 
their work will catch the eye as much as some 
that is more important, and in the meantime it 
makes one of the pictures ‘that hang on mem- 
ory’s wall” to all who have delighted in watching 
the growth of the great Fair. 

Let us return to the women sculptors. There 
are quite a number to return to. Mr. Lorado 
Taft to whom was assigned the statuary of the 
Horticultural Building, has no wife, but he, too, 
called upon feminine assistance, and that upon a 
large scale. Every sculptor was empowered to 
engage the workmen necessary to assist in enlarg- 
ing his original sketches to the required size. To 
Mr. Taft alone belongs the credit of employing 
workwomen. He gave the contract to the young 
ladies of his modeling class. For full six months 
in one corner of the big bare building there was a 
merry colony of art students ; clad in white 
aprons, ‘mystic, wonderful”; climbing up and 
down on colossal gods and goddesses, handling 
clay and tools with all the dexterity and twice 
the patient zeal of the men engaged in the same 
way. And so, very quietly, another avenue of 
work opened to women. 

It is pleasant to record that the experiment was 
successful. The statuary turned out by the girl 
sculptors was in no way inferior to other work 
about the grounds. They executed the ornamen- 
tation on the rostral columns of ‘‘ Neptune” in the 
Grand Plaza, also the row of herculean Muses, or 
whatever they should be called, who hold medal- 
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lion portraits of inventors in Machinery Hall; the 
crowd of Victories that cap its pinnacles, and 
the spandrels between it and the Agricultural 
Building. Nearly the whole of the principal fig- 
ure in Lorado Taft’s “‘ Sleep of the Flowers ” was 
modeled by Miss Julia Bracken, one of his most 
promising pupils. 

All these, of course, were enlarged from the 
designs of other sculptors, but now commissions 
for original work began to flow in upon the bund 
of young workwomen. The women of Wisconsin 
ordered ideal statues emblematic of their State 
from Miss Jean Minor and Miss Nellie T. Meares. 
Miss Enid Yandell, the author of the Caryatides 
on the Woman’s Building, has also modeled a large 
figure of Daniel Boone for the Kentucky Building, 
and has recently sent in competition to the same 
building a sketch for a statue of Hiawatha so rig- 
orous and so well felt that one cannot but believe 
the work will be awarded to her. 

Let me not forget to mention another of the 
bright trio whose haps and mishaps in the flat 
entertained usa all last year. Miss Jean Lough- 
borough is the architect of the Arkansas State 
Building. Miss Carrie Brooks, another of Mr. 
Taft’s band, modeled a charming Cupid fountain 
for this building, while for the big Illinois Build- 
ing no less than six of his pupils have executed 
heroic figures of the attributes of woman. 

The women of Illinois received from the State 
Board a grant of $80,000 and considerable space 
in its building. This the women artists of the 
State are busy adorning. Miss Ida Burgess as. 
director has chosen a Renaissance style of decora- 
tion in yellow and white for the drawing room. 
She and some half-dozen capable asssistants are 
painting panels of ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘ Dancing,” “‘ Edu- 
cation,” “Youth” and similar subjects in light 
tints, to form a frieze around the room. The 
pupils of the Atheneum wood-carving class are 
executing panels, chairs and carved bookcases for 
the library, and altogether there is great feminine 
activity about the place. 

Miss Julia Bracken received the most important 
commission of all—a heroic statue of ‘ Illinois 
Welcoming the Nations ”—to be executed in marble 
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for the rotunda of the building. Miss Bracken, 
by the way, is a rare instance of home-bred talent 
making itself a way through the most untoward 
circumstances. <A trifle of carving on cigar boxes 
first attracted attention to her. Recognition of her 
gift followed, then an opportunity for serious art 
study, and of late commissions faster than she can 
carry them out. Her ideal of Illinois is a noble 
womanly figure in clinging, classic drapery, with 
both hands extended in greeting. A serio-comic 
tale might be written of the vicissitudes of this 
statue. How in the bitter winter weather the clay 
kept freezing and cracking ; how Miss Bracken 
and the other girls who were at work in an upper 
floor of the unfinished Illinois Building bought 
stoves; how «a champion arose for the young 
sculptors in the person of a lad who gave up his 
night’s rest to keep the fires up; how night after 
night the clay cracked deeper, and day after day 
the damages were repaired. At last, one bitter 
morning, when the yawning chasms divided the 
different parts of “Illinois,” when ‘‘ Wisconsin ” 
‘was deeply wounded in divers places, when ‘‘ Ma- 


ternity ” had nearly lost her head, the girls gave 


up the Penelope task, broke their figures to pieces, 
and transferred themselves and their fragments to 
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a heated studio to begin bravely over again. ‘These 
are among the trials and difficulties of work upon 
the Fair grounds. 

As for the triumphs and pleasures, they exist 
also. Miss Mary Lawrence, of the Art Students’ 
League, New York, must feel some pleasure in 
being selected to model a colossal Columbus from 
the design of Augustus St. Gaudens. The statue 
will hardly be here until after the opening of the 
Fair, but great expectations are aroused concern- 
ing it. It is to occupy the space in front of the 
Administration Building, one of the most conspic- 
uous positions in the grounds. 

Miss Harriet Monroe also had her pleasure and 
triumph in being appointed to write the ode for 
the dedication of the grounds, and Mrs. Le Moyne 
in reading it before the great audience assembled 
on that occasion. 

As Mrs. Potter Palmer said in her address, 
«‘Even more important than the discovery of 
Columbus, which we are gathered together to 
celebrate, is the fact that the General Government 
has just discovered woman.” No one surely had 
a better right to make this triumphant declara- 


tion than the brilliant woman who so unmistaka- 


bly beaconed that discovery. 
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THE IONIAN 


ISLANDS. 


By J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 


Few scenes in the world are more strikingly 
magnificent and historically interesting than that 
on which one looks from the flagstaff battery of 
the citadel of Corfu, the battery on the higher 
of the twin peaks, the Zrie Pheacum arces of 
Virgil, which are covered now with the vast and 


massive fortifications, memorials both of the Ve- 
netian and of the British protectorates of the 
Tonian Islands. The rocks of the citadel rise so 
sheer from the sea that Nelson’s plan for taking 
it was to run a ship ashore, and then scale and as- 
sault the fortress from fore, main and mizzen top- 
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gallant yards. Such were the audacities planned, 
and such were also the audacities achieved, by 
British admirals in the Napoleonic wars. But 
the stern grandeur of the rocky staircases, bar- 
racks, dungeons and bastions is relieved by the 
green foliage here and there of fig trees and cy- 
presses ; and very pleasant is thus the scene im- 
mediately around and below us. But look, now, 
abroad. One sees at once the meaning of its 
rame, which signifies the ‘‘ Sickle.” And see- 
ing the island here in its whole length, from 
Pantokrator, or San Salvador, its great north- 
ern mountain, to Amphipagos, or Cape Bianco, 
its southern promontory, we see that it is really 
curved like a sickle, with the city and citadel 
of Corfu jutting out from the middle of its sharp 
edge, inner, or concave line. There is thus so 
narrow a strait between the two promontories of 
the island and the mainland that the sea within 
the curve appears like a landlocked lake. But 
what a lake! and what a line of inclosing hills ! 
‘Truly, it is only this Ionian Sea, with its liquid 
‘sapphires flashing in countless gleams of light, 
that enables one fully to understand what dAis- 
-chylus meant by his 


“TInnumerable laughter of sea waves.” 


And the inclosing hills that rise so steeply from 
the gleaming shore are the mountains of Albania, 
on which Childe Harold looked : 


‘“‘Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 
Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 
Chimera’s Alps extend to left and right.” 


But as historically interesting as strikingly 
magnificent is the scene beheld from the citadel 
of Corfu. We know from Thucydides that there 
was an established tradition in his time which 
identified the island with the Homeric Scheria, 
and its capital with the city of the Homeric Phee- 
‘cians ; and the tradition has been persistent to 
this day, notwithstanding the skepticism of a few 
ancient as well as inodern critics. Nor is the per- 
sistency of such a tradition to be wondered at, 
secing that Homer’s description of the city of 
the Pheecians so remarkably corresponds with 
the actual characteristics of the classical Korkyra 
and modern Corfu. Thus it runs, in Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s translation, which I shall 
use throughout this article in my quotations from 
the Odyssey : ‘‘ There is a fair haven on either 
side of the town, and narrow is the isthmus, and 
curved ships are drawn up on both sides of the 
way ; for all the folk have stations for their ves- 
.sels, each man one for himself. And there is the 
Agora about the goodly Temple of Poseidon... . 
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For the Pheecians care not for bow nor quiver, 
but for masts and oars of ships, and gallant barks, 
wherein, rejoicing, they cross the gray sea.” No 
doubt modern criticism has shown that the Odys- 
sey is not merely a synthesis of epics (one, for in- 
stance, on the return of Odysseus, and another on 
the adventures of Telemachus), but that these 
elementary epics were syntheses of current sto- 
ries, of which the Pheecian story in particular 
exists in a rough form in a collection of Indian 
folk tales, a collection dating as far back appar- 
ently as the twelfth century B.c. Still it may 
very well be that the poet, in weaving this old 
folk story into his epic, sketched the scene of it, 
or some at least of its features, from some place 
he had either visited or had heard described. 
“Why,” as the late Mr. Herman Merivale perti- 
nently asked, ‘‘ the double haven and the narrow 
isthmus, and the very characteristic feature of 
the ships drawn up on each side of the road along 
it, unless the poet had here some real spot in his 
eye ?” This will appear still more probable when 
we come to Ithaca, and find how extraordinarily 
accurate are the bard’s descriptions there. He 
must certainly have been in Ithaca, and there he 
may well have heard described the more charac- 
teristic features of the ancient island of the Li- 
burnians. But not only is the Homeric Scheria 
thus probably identified with an actual island, 
but the Homeric Pheecians may be probably 
identified with an actual people. Welcker sup- 
posed that they were the poet’s own Ionian fel- 
low countrymen ; and Professor Mahaffy thinks 
that they were more probably the Phokeans ; 
but Colonel Mure’s conclusion, that by the Phee- 
cians the Phoenicians were meant, seems to me 
far more probable. I must, however, add an ob- 
servation which, as I think, is of considerable 
importance. Mr. Flinders Petrie’s ‘‘ Racial Types 
from Egypt,” in which he gives photographs of 
ancient Egyptian ethnographic portraits of the 
peoples of the Levant of and anterior to the four- 
teenth century B.C., appear to me to have, in 
conjunction with certain other facts, conclusively 
shown that the Pheenicians, though they spoke a 
Semitic language, were not a Semitic race. 
Korkyra, anciently the usual local name for 
Corfu, first appears in Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides, and it is in this Attic form that the ancient 
name has been revived, and is now commonly 
used. The Korkyra of Herodotus and of Thu- 
cydides appears to have been situated on the hilly 
peninsula between the two harbers that lie be- 
hind the modern town, the bays of Kastrades and 
Kalichiopoulo, the latter the Hyllaic harbor of 
Thucydides. It was on this peninsula, still known 
as Paleopolis, that the Corinthians founded the 
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ancient town in the eighth century B.c., the 
Korkyra which played so great a part in the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War (431-404 
B.C.), and which seems to have existed till the 
desolating invasion of Totilas in the sixth cent- 
ury A.D. The twin-peaked hill of the modern 
citadel probably represents the island opposite the 
Heraion, or Temple of Heré ; the island of Vido, 
Ptychia; and that upper part of the peninsula, 
of which the chief building is now the villa of 
the king and former casino of the British Lord 
High Commissioner, seems to have been the quar- 
ter occupied by the Demos of the Thucydidian 
city. For the oligarchic party were the merchant 
princes, and they dwelt beside their ships on the 
low ground along the Bay of Kastrades, and there 
was the Agora, and visible from it were the 
Tombs, of which one, that of 
Menekrates, is still to be seen. 
And this was the wealthy Lower 
Town which was set on fire dur- 
ing the fierce conflict of its mer- 
chant princes with the democ- 
racy of the Upper Town. Little 
permanent damage, however, 
was done by this civil war, if we 
can believe the picture drawn 
of the island in 373 B.c. by 
Xenophon. In 229 B.c. Kor- 
kyra lost its independence under 
a Roman Protectorate ; and 
when the seat of the Roman 
Empire was removed to Con- 
stantinople the island became 
attached to its eastern division. 

Since the time at least of the 
Crusades all the historical as- 
sociations of Corfu are with 
episodes of the age-long war be- 
tween Europe and Asia. From 
Corfu Richard Coeur de Lion 
took ship on his return home 
after his victorious conclusion 
of the Third Crusade (1192), 
and it was this voyage that was 
the beginning of the adventures 
which, after two shipwrecks, 
terminated in the discovery at 
Vienna that “ Hugh the Mer- 
chant” was the great Richard 
of England, Ireland and _ half 
France, and in his consequent 
imprisonment and holding to 
ransom. In the partition of the 
Greek Empire, the result of 
the Fourth Crusade, Corfu was 
annexed by the Latin kings of 
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Naples (1264) ; but in 1386 the Corfiotes implored 
the protection of the Imperial Republic of Venice. 
The local legend explains the Corfiote device of a 
rudderless boat by a story of how the deputation, 
having gone to sea in such a vessel, resolved to 
consider those to whom wind and waves should first 
drift them their God-appointed protectors. Dur- 
ing four centuries, till the fall of the republic in 
the Napoleonic wars (1797), Corfu was a depend- 
ence of Venice. When Constantinople fell in 1453, 
and all southeastern Europe was overrun by the 
Turks, Corfu, under the Venetians, remained an 
impregnable bulwark of Christendom. Thrice 
it defied the whole power of the Ottomans, in 
1537, 1570, and, above all, in 1716, when the 
Lords of the Mainland made their last great at- 
tempt to extend the sway of Islam in Europe. 
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‘Thus, across this narrow, sapphire-gleaming strait, 
Europe has for nearly five hundred years con- 
fronted a hostile Asia. And so it is still. From 
the citadel one may see near a low, isolated hill, 
over which the higher mountains tower, the 
mouth of the River Kalamas, at which begins 
what is called on the official maps of the ‘* Turco- 
Greek frontier” the “ rectification ” proposed by 
the Conference of 1880; and close by one may 
see, if not actually the vessels, the anchorage, at 
least, of two ironclads of the Ottoman fleet, silent 
but significant rejoinders to the proposal of ‘< rec- 
tification.” 

Very curious and interesting, with their Italian 
style and Greek names, are the narrow streets, 
with occasional balconies and arcades, as at Padua 
and Bologna, of the modern capital of the island, 
modern, though its foundation probably dates 
back to but a short time after that desolating in- 
vasion of Totilas in the sixth century A.D., in 
which the ancient Korkyra seems to have been 
destroyed. And now, from the long, narrow and 
crowded street, let us pass out of the town, under 
the archway of the old Venetian town gate, and 
past the vast mounds of the Venetian and British 
fortifications, for one of many charming excur- 
sions into the country. We pass the Bay of Go- 
vina, with its ruins of the Venetian arsenals and 
storehouses, and its memories of the Turkish dis- 


embarkation and re-embarkation after their five 
or six weeks’ desperate but fruitless siege of Corfu 
in 1716. And our drive thence inland for some 
ten miles is through almost continuous groves of 
olives, not, as in France and Italy, pruned and 
trained orchard trees, but gnarled and massive 
forest trees. These olive groves, with their fruit- 
laden branches, are interspersed with equally con- 
tinuous vineyards, which, when I drove through, 
were filled with peasants gathering into deep 
baskets, for which ponies waited, an unusually 
abundant vintage. Olive groves and vineyards 
were set in ever-varying surroundings of hills, 
some terraced for vines and olives, others browsed 
over by sheep and goats, with kilted Chimariot 
shepherds from Albania, carrying, even here, 
their old-fashioned pistols. At length the vary- 
ing scene reached a climax of magnificently min- 
gled grandeur and beauty. The hills struck out 
into the glittering sea in sudden precipitous pen- 
insulas, forming bays with inner curves of sandy 
beach, close down to which were carried still the 
terraces of olives and vines. Crowning one of 
these rocky peninsulas were the ruins of the feu- 
dal Castle of St. Angelo, built by a prince of the 
imperial family of Comnenus, who, in establish- 
ing himself as Despot of Albania, and transmit- 
ting his principality to his heirs, saved for two 
centuries a fragment at least of the Greek Empire 
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from the Latin partition (1204). And crowning 
another and nearer promontory was the ancient 
monastery, founded, as its name imports, on the 
ruins of a fortress still more ancient, the goal of 
our journey, the Monastery of Paleokastritza. 
Leaving Corfu, and proceeding southward in 
our cruise through the Seven Islands, we pass, or, 
better, stop at, the little rocky island of Paxo, 
with its adjunct Antipaxo. But the most pict- 
uresque thing about it, and which alone need here 
detain us, is that famous legend told by Plutarch 
of a voyage made by Epitherses (the father of 
Emilian the Rhetorician) to Italy. ‘‘ When they 
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were still not far from the Echinades Islands the 
wind fell, and they were drifting in the evening 
toward the islands of Paxi. Then suddenly, as 
the passengers were drinking after supper, a voice 
was heard from one of the islands calling on a 
certain Thammus so loudly as to fill all with 
amazement. For this Thammus was an Egyptian 
pilot known to but few on board. Twice the 
voice called on him without response, but the 
third time he replied ; and then the voice said : 
‘When thou comest over against Palodes, an- 
nounce that the Great Pan is dead” Palodes 
has with certainty been identified as the Bay of 
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Butrinto, on the Epirote coast opposite Corfu, 
Butrinto, the ancient Buthrotum, the scene of 
the meeting of /neas with Andromache, the 
widow of Hector. The effect of the announce- 
ment there of the death of Pan is alluded to by 
Milton in lines which may, perhaps, even to 
Browningites, still sound grandly musical : 


‘©The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
* With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn.” 


And as to the origin of the legend, might not 
voyagers actually have heard some enthusiastic 
Epirote convert to Christianity on a still evening 
calling out from the beach at Paxi, ‘‘Spread the 
tidings that the Great Pan is dead !” 

Continuing our voyage southward, we cast an- 
chor off the old Castle of Santa Maura, originally 
built by a Frank noble: of the shameful Fourth 
Crusade, that partitioned the Greek Empire in- 
stead of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre. The name 
of the castle has, since the thirteenth century, 
been extended to the whole island, called Levkis 
(Leucas or Leucadia) by the Greeks. ‘The view 
from the deck is, at first, more puzzling than 
pleasing. This is caused by a spit of sand in the 
form of an §, some four miles long, thrown up 
probably by an earthquake, and which is only 
separated from the coast of Acarnania by a shal- 
low lagoon. Santa Maura, indeed, hardly appears 
to be an island at a.1, and originally was actually 
a peninsula. On the mainland, to the left, the 
long, low promontory of Actium juts northward 
from under the -icarnanian mountains, inclosing 
the famous bay within which lay for weeks the 
fleet of Antony and Cleopatra, “like floating cas- 
tles,” till down swept the triremes of Augustus 
and attacked the great ships of Antony as they 
were coming ont of the strait (31 B.c.). And on 
the northern shore of the Bay of Actium we now 
descry (for it is but nine or ten miles off, across 
a narrow strait of gleaming sea) the domes and 
minarets of Preveza of the Moslems. Presently 
disembarking, we proceed in a boat up a canal 
cut in the shallow lagoon to the miserable little 
capital of the island, Amaxikhi, Cart Town. So 
it was called from the carts or cars on which the 
Venetians carried down their oil and wine from 
the inland districts, and which were kept here. 
Its houses are rarely more than two stories high, 
and the upper one is constructed of wood, on ac- 
count of the frequent earthquakes. 
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There has been a question as to whether Ley- 
kis should not be identified with the Homeric 
Doulichion, which sent forty ships to the war 
against Troy. Strabo supposed Doulichion to be 
one of the Echinades, and most modern writers 
have acquiesced in his conclusion, assuming that 
his epithet, ‘‘rich in corn,” applied to the neigh- 
boring tract of the mainland. <‘‘ But,” says Sir 
Edward Bunbury, ‘it must be admitted that the 
explanation is a forced one, and it seems far more 
simple to suppose that the island intended was that 
of Santa Maura, the only other large island of the 
group, which was known in the historical ages of 
Greece as Leucas, but is never mentioned by that 
name in Homer. On that supposition, the poet 
would, in this instance, be free from geographical 
inaccuracies, and would enumerate the three prin- 
cipal islands in the natural order of their occur- 
rence.” And in reference to Strabo’s epithet, it 
seems corroborative of this identification that two 
of the islets, dependencies of Levkas, are, to this 
day, famous for their wheat, which is the finest 
found in the Ionian Islands. So-called Cyclopean, 
or, as I should rather say, Archaian, walls cover 
many rocky eminences. The most ancient of 
these remains, on the heights commanding the 
former isthmus, probably mark the Homeric 
Acropolis of Nerikos. And the more recent of 
these walls along the shore certainly belong to the 


Levkas built in the seventh century B.c. by the 


Corinthians, who cut through the isthmus and 
converted the peninsula into an island. 

Sappho’s Leap at the southwest, and Mount 
Skaros at the southeast extremity of the island, 
are the two great points of excursion from Am- 
axikhi. On starting for either the one or the 
other excursion, our road at first lies through 
the delicious shades of a vast olive grove which 
stretches up from the shallow lagoon to the foot 
of steeply rising mountains. Let us take the 
longer excursion first, that to the ruins of the 
Temple of Apollo, on the summit of the White 
Cape Deukites, now Cape Ducato, from which 
Sappho is said to have taken her despairing leap. 
As we ride along the country often recalls to 
me Palestine ; the same stony hills and basinlike 
glens, but all terraced here with vineyards, which 
are filled with grape harvesters. But from the 
scenery our attention is soon drawn to the parties 
of peasants we meet, driving asses and mules 
laden with a couple of wine- filled goatskins 
apiece. ~The dress of the men consists of foot- 
less white hose, light-blue bags falling to the 
knee and drawn together at the waist, darker 
blue waistcoat and short jacket, the latter gen- 
erally off, and on the head a straw hat, or, oft- 
ener perhaps, merely a red or blue kerchief. Of 
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a light blue also are the petticoats of the women, 
and of a darker blue the large kerchief worn on 
the head, drawn under the chin, and falling down 
over the shoulders, while very low bodices leave 
it only to a white chemise to veil the full, swell- 
ing bosom. Fine figures they have, too, as they 
glide along, wonderfully erect, carrying on their 
heads deep hampers filled with dozens of pounds 
-of grapes. 

After an eight or nine hours’ ride along the 
hills of the west coast, or across the central 
heights, we reach at length the goal of our pil- 
grimage. As to Eneas, 


‘*Mox et Leucatew nimbosa cacumina montis, 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo.” 


But we find only the substructures of the temple, 
a quantity of broken glass and pottery, and, with 
good fortune, perhaps, a coin 
bearing a harp, the symbol of 
the god. Looking down, we 
see a white cliff rising on one 
side perpendicularly some two 
hundred feet out of the sea, 
and on the other sloping pre- 
cipitously. Down this cliff 
slaves and criminals were cast 
as expiatory sacrifices. But 
when precipitation from this 
height served as an ordeal, or 
appeal to the judgment of 
God, the persons making this 
appeal got themselves covered 
with wings and feathers of 
birds, and had boats in wait- 
ing to pick them up. The 
priests of Apollo are said to 
have known how to take this 
perilous leap without danger. 
And possibly it may have been 
these customs only that were 
the basis of the story of the 
death of Sappho. But it was 
in the midst of the political 
revolution which ended the 
empire of the Pharaohs, and 
of the synchronous intellect- 
ual revolution that may be 
indicated by the names of 
Thales, Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras, that 


“* Burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


And, as Colonel Mure thinks, 
‘quite possibly, so far as we 
yet know, in her grand cli- 
macteric, deserted by Phaon, 
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and never having been beautiful save with the 
radiance. of intellect, she may have come hither 
from Sicily, whither she had followed him, and 
plunged from the Apollo-consecrated Leucadian 
cliff into the eddying deep, she and her Lesbian 
lyre. : 

Passing the night at the village of Attani, and 
returning the next day to Amaxikhi, we may, on 
the following day, set out on the other great 
Leucadian excursion. Aftef a ride of three or 
four hours, latterly under the overarching boughs 
of a primeval oak forest, we suddenly emerge on 
the open lawns and rocks of the sunny brow and 
summit of Skaros. A magnificent scene greets 
our eyes. A sapphire sea, with hilly isles innu- 
merable, and a mountainous mainland extending 
from Peloponnesus to Pindus in Albania. North 
and south gleam two of the greatest sea-battle 
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scenes of the long war between Europe and Asia: 
on the north the Gulf of Actium (31 B.c.), and 
on the south the Gulf of Lepanto (1571). And 
in the deep-blue sea at our feet, between Levkas 
and the mainland, are the three small islands 
(Meganisi, Kalamo and Kustos) traditionally 
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towers over the Lake of Iownnina, the scene of 
that tragedy of the time of Ali Pasha, immortal- 
ized in one of his finest poems, ‘The Lady 
Phrosyné ”; and likewise on those mountains of 
Souli, the scene of that heroic life and heroic 
death of Samuel the Kaloyer, or Monk, also cele- 


WELL AT GASTOWRI. 


identified with those of the trading or piratical 
Taphians of the Odyssey. Beside these small 
Homeric islands, and amid all the historic scenes 
{ have just indicated, is the island of Maduri, a 
favorite retreat of the famous modern Greek poet 
of Levk4s, Aristotéles Valaorites. In the far dis- 
tance to the north he might look on Pindus, that 


brated by him in a poem worthy of its theme. 
But now look to the southwest. There we be- 
hold the Homeric islands of Ithaca, Samos, or 
Kephall6nia, and Zakynthos, or Zante, which sent. 
contingents to the Trojan War under the leader- 
ship of the supreme chief, Odysseus, the islands. 
toward which our cruise must now be steered. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF CORFU. 


THE ISLAND OF ULYSSES. 
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Ithaca, called by the modern Greeks Thidki, 
is in its name another witness to a Phaenician, pre- 
vious to the Hellenic, occupation of these islands ; 
and another witness, therefore, to the probability 
above indicated, that by the Pheecians Homer 
meant the Pheenicians. For the name appears to 
have been originally identical with Utica, of 
which the meaning in Phoenician was ‘ Colony.” 
On its eastern side the island is almost divided in 
two by the Gulf of Molo, from which opens, on 
the left, a deep horseshoe bay, round the end of 
which runs the little modern capital of Vathy, its 
name in Greek, Bathé, ‘‘ deep,” indicating its sit- 
uation, far at the end of the bay. It is a most 
picturesque, out-of-the-world-looking little town, 
with rugged mountains behind it, and in front an 
islet covered with houses, which shuts out the 
view of the sea beyond. Of that outer sea, how- 
ever, there are speaking witnesses in the big ships 
moored close alongside the houses. And the in- 
habitants of the town, some three thousand in 
number, are, like the inhabitants of the island 
generally, some twelve thousand, almost all own- 
ers of at least some roods of land and some shares 
inaship. But the island has no history save that 
attaching to Odysseus, its ancient chief. Its very 
name is scarcely mentioned by any historical 
writer ; in 1504 A.D. it appears to have been 
nearly, if not quite, uninhabited ; and its capital, 
Vathy, is but a century old, All these facts, how- 
ever, only make it more exclusively and sacredly 
Homeric. And curiously enough, it is as central 
in geographical position as it is in traditional in- 
terest. North of it are Corfu, Paxo and Levkas; 
and south of it, Cephalonia, Zante and Cerigo ; 
and, as we shall see, the descriptions in the Odys- 
sey, not only of the island generally, but of 
special localities, are so extraordinarily in accord- 
ance with what we may still observe after the 
lapse of three thousar/1 years, as to make it highly 
probable that in visiting these localities we visit 
places which were actually trodden by the bard of 
the Odyssey, and which probably looked to his 
eye very much as they do to ours, save, perbaps, 
in the absence now of ancient forests. Nor were 
the old Greeks less struck with Homer’s accuracy 
in describing Ithaca than is the modern traveler. 
For it was mainly the recognition of this loving 
accuracy that led to the support of the claim of 
Ithaca to be the birthplace of Homer, and to the 
occurrence of its name in the famous line enu- 
merating the seven cities which pretended to that 
honor: 


“Smyrna, Khios, Kolophon, Ithaca, Argos, Athénai and 
Athens.” 


Now, in our tour of the island, let us follow the 
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story of the adventures of Odysseus after he was 
landed in Ithaca by the Pheecians. But first let 
me say that Homer’s representation that the voy- 
age from Scheria occupied but a single night is 
little, if at all, beyond the bounds of possibility, 
if Scheria is identified with Corfu. For there is 
an authentic record of a voyage made in a single 
day from Ithaca to Corfu by the British Resident 
during the Protectorate, in one of the coasting 
boats of the island, which, in build and rig, are 
still very like the ancient galleys. And hence, 
seeing that “even as on a plain a yoke of four 
stallions comes springing all together beneath the 
lash, leaping high and speedily accomplishing the 
way, so leaped the stern of that ship, and the 
dark wave of the sounding sea rushed mightily in 
the wake,” quite possibly the ship of the Phee- 
cians, in which Odysseus “slept in peace, forget- 
ful of all that he had suffered,” drew nigh at 
early dawn to where ‘‘in the land of Ithaca is a 
certain haven of Phorcys, the ancient one of the 
sea.” It is a haven on our left as we sail down 
the great Gulf of Molo, a haven called Dexia from 
being to the right of the opening into the deep 
Bay of Vathy. ‘ At the harbor’s head is a long- 
leaved olive tree, and hard by is a pleasant cave 
and shadowy, sacred to the nymphs that are 
called Naiads. Whither they, as having 
knowledge of that place, let drive their ship; and 
the vessel in full course ran ashore, half her 
keel’s length high. Then they lifted 
Odysseus from out the hollow ship, all as he was 
in the sheet of linen and the bright rug, and laid 
him, yet heavy with slumber, on the sand. And 
they took forth the gifts which the lordly Phexe- 
cians had given him, and set them in a 
heap by the trunk of the olive tree, a little aside 
from the road. Then themselves de- 
parted homeward again.” 

When Odysseus awoke ‘‘ he knew not his native 
land again, having now been long afar, and 
around him Pallas Athene had shed a mist.” But 
the very objects by which the goddess convinces 
him that he is verily again in Ithaca must con- 
vince us that the landlocked Bay of Dexia is the 
Odyssean ‘‘ haven of Phoreys.” For we, too, may 
see directly opposite, across the Gulf of Molo, the 
hill of Neriton, pointed out by the goddess ; and 
near the beach not only a cave, but just such a 
cave as that described as “sacred to the nymphs 
that are called the Naiads.” According to Ho- 
mer’s description, ‘‘two gates there are to the 
cave, the one set toward the north wind, whereby 
men may go down; but the portals toward the 
south pertain rather to the gods, whereby men 
may not enter.” And, says Schliemann, “all this 
is true ; but by the entrance for the gods he means 
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the artificially cut hole in the vault of the grotto, 
which must have served as a chimney to carry off 
the smoke of the artificial fires.” Again, says 
Homer, there are in the cave “‘ mixing bowls and 
jars of stone, and great looms of stone, wherein 
the nymphs weave raiment of purple stain, a 
marvel to behold.” And ‘from the vault of the 
grotto,” says Schliemann, ‘hang innumerable 
stalactites, which gave 
Homer the idea of the 
stone urns and am- 
phore, and the stone 
frames and looms on 
which the nymphs 
wove purple-colored 
mantles and veils.” 
And, yet further, it 
may be noted that 
from this cave there 
would be just such a 
rugged walk ‘‘up the 
wooded country and 
through the heights” 
as was presently taken 
by Odysseus to the 
station of his faithful 
swineherd Eumeos, at 
the extremity of the 
island nearest Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Odysseus found this 
most faithful of his 
thralls ‘sitting at the 
front entry of the 
house, where _ his 
courtyard was builded 
high in a place with 
wide prospect; a great 
court it was and a fair, 
with free range round 
it... . And within 
the courtyard he made 
twelve sties hard by . 
one another to be beds 
for the swine, and in | 
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we may readily believe with Schliemann, ‘ must 
have given to Homer the idea for the twelve pig- 
sties built by the divine swineherd Eumezos.” To 
the east of the stables, and just in front of them, 
thousands of very common but most ancient 
potsherds indicate the existence of an ancient rus- 
tic habitation. And Schliemann, having exca- 
vated here, ‘‘ found fragments of very interesting, 
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each sty fifty grovel- 

ing swine were pen- 

ned. . . . And their tale was three hundred and 
three score. And by them slept four dogs as 
fierce as wild beasts... .. And of a sudden the 
baying dogs saw Odysseus, and they ran at him 
yelping,” ete. Now, about half a dozen miles’ 
walk from the grotto of the nymphs there actually 
are a number of inclosures like stables, averaging 
twenty-five feet in length and ten in breadth, 
partly cut out of the rock, partly formed by Archa- 
ian walls of huge, rudely wrought stones, which, 


ZANTE. 


most ancient, unpainted pottery, and also of ar- 
chaic pottery with red bands.” Nor thus only may 
we identify the swineherd’s dwelling where Odys- 
seus, in the guise of an old beggar, found his 
faithful thrall Eumeos, and where both were 
afterward joined by Telemachus, the son of Odys- 
seus. For gray-eyed Athene had said to Odysseus 
that he should “ find Eumeos sitting by the swine 
as they are feeding near the Rock of Korax (the 
Raven Rock) and the Spring of Arethusa, where 
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INLAND ROAD, ZANTE. 


they eat abundance of acorns, and 
drink the black water, things that 
make in good case the rich flesh of 
swine”’; and to such a great rock 
Odysseus refers as close at hand 
when he says to Eumexos that, if 
his lord returns not, he may set 
his thralls upon him (the seeming 
old beggar), and cast him down 
from the mighty rock, that an- 
other beggar in his turn may be- 
ware of deceiving.” Now such a 
rock, called to this day Korax, 
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CAMP OF EARTHQUAKE REFUGEES, ZANTE, 1893. 


rises, in a white cliff of a 
hundred feet, at but a 
very short distance to the 
south of the inclosures 
just mentioned, and near 
the sea; and below this 
Raven Rock, in a recess, 
is a natural and always 
plentiful spring of pure 
water, traditionally iden- 
tified with the Homeric 
Fountain of Arethusa. 
And now let us follow 
Odysseus, as by ‘‘ the 
swineherd he is led to the 
city in the guise of a beg- 
gar, a wretched man and 


TITE SEASHORE, ZANTE, 
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old, leaning ou a staff.” ILlaving passed ‘‘ the fair 
flowing spring, with a basin fashioned, whence the 
people of the city drew water,” they came to the 
prince’s house. ‘‘ Odysseus caught the swineherd 
by the hand, and spake, saying : ‘ Eumeos, verily 
this is the fair house of Odysseus, and right easily 
might it be known even were it seen among many. 
There is building upon building, and the court 
of the house is cunningly wrought with a wall and 
battlements, and well fenced are the folding 
doors.’” Can this chief of all the Homeric local- 
ities of Ithaca be identified ? With considerable 
certainty, apparently. For Schliemann’s excava- 
tions have confirmed Sir William Gell’s identifica- 
tion (1806) of the Castle of Odysseus with the 
grand Archaian ruins which crown the summit of 
the steep hill which rises from the narrow isthmus 
between those northern and southern divisions of 
the island which, stretching out from the isthmus, 
and having the Gulf of Molo between them, give 
to the hill of the isthmus such a likeness to the 
body of a great bird with outstretched wings that 
it is called Aftos, “‘ The Eagle.” From the dwell- 
ings of the swineherds in the southern division of 
the island there would have been just such a walk 
as the Homeric narrative leads us to imagine to 


the “fair house of Odysseus,” if here 
it was situated on Mount Altos. The 
hill, with windmills on its sides, rises. 
to the height of 600 feet above the 
sea, and had on its summit a level 
quadrangular platform 166 feet long 
by 127 broad, so that there was ample 
room for the “building upon building” men- 
tioned by Homer. To the north and south of the 
circuit wall are towers of Archaian masonry, from 
which a wall of huge stones runs down ; two other 
such walls also run down, the one in an easterly, 
the other in a southeasterly direction. To in- 
crease the strength of the place, the foot of the 
hill was cut away so as to form a perpendicular 
rock twenty feet high. Three gates can be recog- 
nized in the walls. And between them there 
once stood a city which, according to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s calculation, ‘‘ may have contained 2,000: 
houses, either cut out of the rock or built of Cy- 
clopean masonry.” But the reader must not im-. 
agine that this city and citadel, of an architect- 
ure similar to that of Mykene and Tiryns, and 
differing from it only in the greater size of the: 
stones used for the houses, was built by Odysseus, 
or even by Greeks. It belonged to an anterior 
civilization, of the arts and monuments of which 
the Greeks succeeded in possessing themselves. 
The three remaining islands of the seven 
need not, all put together, detain us so long as 
each of the more historic islands, Corfu, Santa. 
Maura, or Levkas and Ithaca. For their pictur- 
esqueness is more of that physical kind of which 
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an idea is better conveyed by pictures than by 
words. Even Cephalonia, the largest of all the 
Seven Islands, has nothing like such historical 
picturesqueness as the little island of Ithaca, from 
which it is separated but bya narrow channel. It 
is mentioned, indeed, by Homer under the name 
of Samé or Samos, the name, properly speaking, 
of its capital city ; and he speaks of its inhabit- 
ants as Kephallonians, and as subjects of Odys- 
seus. Its later history was similar to that of the 
other islands. Reduced by the Romans (189 B.c.), 
it became attached, on the division of the Roman 
Empire, to its eastern provinces, and remained 
subject to the Byzantine Empire till the twelfth 
century, when it passed into the hands of various 
Latin princes, and finally under the sway of Ven- 
ice. Of the four ancient cities of Cephalonia, of 
which ruins still exist, those of the Homeric 
Samos are not only the most interesting, but the 
most extensive. It was built near the shore of a 
bay, from which, near a modern village, a ferry- 
boat now crosses the channel to Ithaca. At the 
northeast extremity of the ancient city are the 
Archaian remains of the two citadels of Samos, 
separated by a narrow valley, as described by Livy 
in his account of the four months’ siege con- 
ducted by the Roman Consul in 189 B.c. Situ- 
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ated, as the broad and sheltered harbor of Samos 
was, on the strait which affords the most direct 
communication between the Adriatic and the Gulf 
of Corinth, its possession was essential for the 
Roman conquest of Greece ; and Roman as wel} 
as Hellenic and Archaian remains are therefore 
found on the site of Samos. The modern capital, 
Argostoli, occupies a far less eligible site than the 
ancient metropolis. It is situated on the western 
coast, on the shore of a bay of the gulf that runs 
deeply into the island from the south. In this 
retired position it is entirely shut out from any 
view of the open sea, and stretches about a mile 
along excellent quays, which form a promenade 
for its 8,000 or so of inhabitants. Nearly all the 
public buildings in Argostoli, and all the splendid 
roads throughout the island, are the work of Sir 
Charles Napier when British Resident. But amoug 
the picturesque features of Cephalonia the most 
striking of all is the classical Mount Anos, rising 
to the height of 5,380 feet, and now called the 
Black Mountain, from the dark pine forests with 
which it is partly covered. And among various 
singular natural phenomena, the most remark- 
able, perhaps, is the subterranean passage into 
which the sea flows near the entrance of the har- 
bor, about a mile and a half from Argostoli. 


ARGOSTOLI, CEPHALONIA. 
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CAPE DUCATO (SAPPHO’S LEAP). 
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VATHY, ITHACA. 


Zante is called by the Greeks, as it was by shore of a semicircular bay, have been celebrated 
Homer, Zakynthos. Its history is of little in- in all ages. Theocritus sang of it in his “ Idyls”5. 
terest, but the beauty and fertility of the island, and in the Italian proverb it is called ‘‘ The Flower 
and the picturesque situation of its capital on the of the Levant.” The houses of the capital stretch 
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along the bay for a mile and a half, but only some 
three hundred yards inland, save where they ex- 
tend up the slope of the Castle hill ; and here, as 
at Corfu, there are arcades reminding one of Bo- 
logna or of Padua. The Castle hill rises three 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
and, except on its eastern side, which has been 
disfigured by a landslip caused centuries ago by 
an earthquake, presents a mass of groves, houses 
and gardens in the most picturesque confusion. 
The view from the ramparts is very extensive. 
Eastward, particularly, spreads the long line of 
the coast of Greece, from Missolonghi to Nava- 
rino, and in the blue distance are the lofty mount- 
ains of Acarnania and /Xtolia, of Arcadia and 
Messenia. Above the eastern extremity of the 
bay rises the jagged summit of Mount Skopos 
to the height of thirteen hundred feet. Of old 
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and Zikynthos, or Zante, all lie close together. 
But from Zante to Cerigo, the last of the Ionian 
Islands, which lies directly off Cape Malea, the 
southeastern promontory of Greece, there is a 
considerably greater distance than from Corfu to 
Santa Maura. And on our voyage from Zante 
to Cerigo we pass two groups of islets, the first 
dependent on Zante, the second on Cerigo ; the 
former of mythological, the latter of political in- 
terest. For the former are the Strophades, where 
Mneas had his adventure with the Harpies. And 
the latter are the islets of Sapienza and Cervi, the 
first commanding the harbor of Methéné, and the 
second the Bay of Vatika. The name of Cerigo 
is probably a softened form of Tzerigo, the name 
of some Slavonian chieftain who may have seized 
the island when the neighboring Peloponnesus 
was overrun by the Slavs. Its Homeric name, 
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covered with pines, as its ancient name, Mount 
Elatus, implies, it is now covered with groves of 
olive, almond and orange trees. Toward the 
north, Cephalonia rises abruptly from the sea, 
with its Black Mountain girt still with pines. 
From the western ramparts we look down on the 
richest district of the island, a plain stretching 
from sea to sea, and varying in breadth from one 
to eight miles. There are a few patches of corn 
and pasture land, but the plain is almost entirely 
covered by a continuous vineyard of the dwarf or 
currant grape, so called from having been earli- 
est cultivated near Corinth, and hence called 
Raisin de Corinthe. Zante, also, may boast of 
singular natural phenomena, and particularly of 
the Pitch Wells mentioned by Herodotus, Pau- 
sanias and Pliny. 

Santa Maura, or Levkis, Ithaca, Cephalonia 


however, and that which it still bears in modern 
Greek, is Kythera. It was from this island that 
Aphrodite took her epithet of Kytherean, for 
here it was that the goddess was received when 
she arose from the ocean. In other words, here 
it was that Phoenicians, coming from the sea, first 
planted, in these western islands, the worship of 
the Syrian and Assyrian goddess of love and 
beauty. But of the site of the Temple of Aphro- 
dite there appears to be no certain indication, 
though Pausanius has recorded the magnificence 
of her shrine in Kythera. By no means, how- 
ever, is either the physical aspect of the island, 
or the moral character of its inhabitants, such as 
we might imagine from the associations called up 
by the name of Aphrodite. Though some parts 
produce corn, wine and olive oil, and the honey 
of Cerigo is particularly esteemed, the island is 
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rocky, mountainous, and in great part unculti- 
vated, and the inhabitants still deserve the character 
for industry and frugality which they have borne 
from of old. The chief town, or, rather, village, 
Kapsiali, stands on a narrow ridge terminating in 
a precipitous rock crowned with a medieval cas- 
tle near the southern extremity of the island. 
And among the curiosities of nature in this Ky- 
therean isle are two stalactitic caverns of great 
beauty, the one about two hours’ ride from Kap- 
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sili, and the other in the sea cliff at the entrance 
to the beautiful glen of Mylopotamos. Midway 
between Cerigo and Crete is the little island of 
Cerigotto, as it is called by the Italians, or Lios, 
asvit is named by its inhabitants (some two-score 
families), but of which the ancient name was 
glia. And here we may terminate our de- 
scription of the more picturesque features, nat- 
ural and historical, of the Ionian Islands and 
Islets. 
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By NorMAN GALE, 


On the ivied house the starling 
Clapped his beak as we went by, 
And the dipping chaffinch flying 
Slipped in loops across the sky. 
Here and there a hermit poplar 
Musing on his stature stood, 
And we heard, advancing farther, 
Unseen wings within the wood. 
What a lesson is the forest 
For a brotherhood of life! 
What a green rebuke for nations 
Scowling ready for the strife! 
Here within a space no longer 
Than a blackbird floats unfanned, 
Oak and elm and beech, the chieftains, 
Spire in peace above the land. 


Here we heard the windy shepherd 
Making cloudy lambkins pass 

Over Nature's pupils dreaming 
With their mistress in the grass. 

As we lay a stockdove fluttered, 
Settled on a branch in view, 

And we saw her comely plumpness 
Lined against the evening blue, 

Till she spied beneath her pouting 
Shapes that are the pulse of flight— 

Thought us enemies, and melted 
Very softly out of sight 

Westward, where a wall of blackness 
Stood before a yellow lake, 

Where along the inky summit 
Crawled a great and golden snake! 


Here we heard the whitethroats homing 
From the raiding of the day ; 
Heard the prophet thrush proclaiming 
Divination from his spray. 
Bringing back his song from spaces 
Where the world is faintly seen, 
To his field the lark descended, 
Seeking slumber in the green. 
Multitudes of gossip creatures 
Darkness gathered to repose ; 
But we drank of Nature's silence 
Till the huntress moon arose— 
Till Diaua, lap and bosom 
Finely full of stolen light, 
By her beautiful unbending 
Made a lover of the night. 
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JACK O' THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Ciapter XI. 


4H hour was still early. Mow 
¥1 was he to beguile the remain- 
der of the long, tiresome day ? 
He felt that something was 
needed to drive Esther Daryl’s 
white face and unpleasant 
manner from his memory. 
While casting about for come 
possible diversion, Ferris 
chanced to remember that it 
was a Symphony afternoon, 
and straightway he set his 
face toward Music Iall, 
where Nikisch and his orches- 


tra entranced the millionaires: 


of Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, as 
well as a larger army of nobodies, meagre in purse 
but rich in brains. 

The audience was vast, and the trail of the 
Back Bay was over it all. Premium people filled 
the seats on the floor, and Ferris was obliged to 
fight his way upstairs in the midst of a pushing, 
struggling multitude. A foot or two of standing 
room rewarded his efforts at last. Towering over 
the Virot bonnets of two solid dowagers, he sur- 
veyed the spectacle of three thousand cultured 
Bostonese in their favorite temple, waiting rapt 
and ecstatic for the overture. 

By the time Ferris had regained his breath the 
usual scraping of strings was heard on the plat- 
form, above which bronze Beethoven watches 
serenely; music books rustled ; the inevitable 
odor of violets filled the air. Herr Nikisch 
mounted his perch, and turned the pages of the 
score. The overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas” began. 

“© Good Heaven !” thought Gabriel Ferris, with 
the music in his ears and Esther Daryl’s face be- 
fore his eyes ; ‘“‘ I wonder if old madame is abso- 
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lutely unkind to the little thing ? By this time 
she is back in that dungeon of a house, and the 
parrot is swearing his sailor oaths. Symphony 
rehearsals and the other pleasures of life are not 
for her—poor child! ‘Too bad, by Jove !” 

“©Le Rouet d’Omphale” set all pulses throb- 
bing. Ferris, thongh a genuine music lover, 
listened in a half-hearted way to those wonder- 
ful crescendos and diminuendos. The dowagers 
in the Virot bonnets were craning their necks to 
look at some notable on the floor below. 

Ferris’s gaze, following that of the women, was 
suddenly caught and fixed by a man, a late ar- 
rival, who was just taking a chair far away to the 
front, in the choicest circle of the elect. Ferris 
had no glass, but even at that distance the 
straight, soldierly figure, the trooper swing, the 
glossy chestnut head, seemed strangely familiar. 
Where had he seen them before ? 

. Perplexed and curious, he gazed and gazed ; 
so, too, did the dowagers. When intermission 
came—the time for greetings and comments and 
a buzz of conversation everywhere—Ferris heard 
the pair speak as follows : 

‘* Won amie, it is he! How odd to see him 
again in Boston !—he has been out of the coun- 
try for years.” 

“Ts he not a rather wild fellow ?” 

“‘ Well, between ourselves, there was a rumor 
to that effect, about the time the family were try- 
ing to marry him to Maud Winthrop.” 

“That charming Mrs. Lithgow is very popular 
in society.” 

“Yes, she reminds one of the 

—‘'*dark queen 
For whose mere smile a world was bartered.’ 


Only Mrs. Lithgow is not dark, but very blonde.” 
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At the name Ferris started. Of whom were the 
pair talking ? 

“* Of course, this young man’s return will make 
a flutter among the belles. He is sole heir to all 
that railway Croesus’s wealth. Besides, he has 
won glory in wild places, and women the world 
over delight in romantic daring.” 

‘‘Quite true. At the Winthrop luncheon yes- 
terday—oh, by the way, everything was so chic, 
from the Hungarian band to that delightful new 
English butler, who walks like an elephant and 
passes the liqueur tray with the air of a duke—I 
noticed that Maud Winthrop could not hear the 
young man’s name without a change of color.” 

“Poor thing! Perhaps the match might be 
arranged more successfully a second time. Really 
he is a great catch. Rich men’s sons grow scarcer 
every year. At Lenox and Bar Harbor last sum- 
mer the dearth was appalling m 

Nikisch returned to his post on the platform. 
A hush fell. The complex harmonies began 
again. 

At the close of the rehearsal Gabriel Ferris de- 
scended the stairs, and in the midst of the multi- 
tude came front to front with a dashing, gallant 
figure, wearing an air unmistakably military—the 
subject of the dowagers’ remarks, and the person 
who had caught and held his own attention in the 
audience. 

“By my soul, Jack Lithgow !” 

«« My dear Ferris !” 

They clasped hands. 

“Good Heaven ! Jack, you lost no time in fol- 
lowing me North !” 

Lithgow smiled. The golden tan of the tropics 
was on his handsome face, and in his iron-gray 
eyes the old look of half-veiled mockery. 

“Yes,” he suid, ‘‘ I reached Boston just a week 
ago, Ferris—I did follow you, for our meeting on 
the other side of the equator aroused a demon of 
homesickness in me, and I could not rest after it. 
I pined for my native heath. So there was noth- 
ing to do but to bid a long farewell to Garcia and 
my montanes.” 

“Then you are here to stay ?” 

‘‘For the present, at least.” 

The crowd was surging out into Hamilton 
Place—our two friends went with it. Lithgow 
put a hand through his companion’s arm, 

«And you, Gabe—are you sojourning in the 
hub of the universe ?” 

Ferris looked slightly embarrassed. 

‘Yes. You remember the story I told you in 
South America—about—Miss Daryl ?” 

“© Perfectly.” 

“‘She is expected home from Europe at any 
hour.” 
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‘Ah! And you are waiting here for her ?” 

Ferris nodded. 

““T went down to Crag Head a fortnight ago. I 
found the house closed. Craven, the partner of 
Mr. Mildmay, in his Fogport law office, told me 
the party were coming home at once. I could 
get no further information from him—I fancy he 
had received instructions to remain silent—but 
he promised, in case Miss Daryl should land in 
New York instead of Boston, he would wire me 
immediate news of her arrival.” 

“*Miss Daryl,” said Lithgow, musingly, ‘‘is 
four years older than when you saw her last. She 
must have attained her majority.” 

“* Yes—twelve months ago.” 

‘Then she is now her own mistress.” 

Ferris looked grave. 

“You forget that with her infirmity, Jack, she 
will always need a guardian of some sort.” 

Lithgow drew out his watch. 

*‘Gabriel,” he said, with sudden animation, 
‘you have never seen my people. Come with 
me—we are just in time for my stepmother’s five- 
o’clock tea. She will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance !” 

“Really, my dear Jack 4 

But his friend had already hailed a Back Bay 
car. Before Ferris could frame a suitable excuse 
he was hurried into it, and the two were on their 
way to the Lithgow mansion. 

«You remember,” said Jack, with a whimsical 
smile, ‘‘the row I made at the manse, Gabriel, 
when I received the news of my father’s second 
marriage ? Ah, we have become great friends 
since that time—the mother and I! Among all 
her admirers—and they are many—she has not 
one more sincere than her stepson !” 

On the grandest avenue of the city, close to the 
Public Gardens, stood the house. 

Out of the wintry day Ferris stepped into a 
hall full of summer warmth and perfume. He 
caught a confused glimpse of oak carving, stained 
glass, tall palms, and on the superb stairway 
bronze dragon heads holding balls of fire—for al- 
ready the short day was done—and then a dapper 
footman drew back a portidre, and Ferris passed 
into a magnificent tea room, where some little 
tables stood, and a good many elegant people were 
laughing, talking and drinking tea. 

Tall silver candelabra, filled with wax tapers, 
cast an exquisite light on the rich dull colors of 
the place—the genre pictures, the rugs of Eastern 
stuff, the teak wood and wrought ivory, and Moor- 
ish embroideries. 

The entrance of the young men sent a little 
ripple of excitement throngh the room. The 
light chatter died away—all eyes became fixed on 
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Jack Lithgow, and the tall, good-looking stranger 
at his side. 

‘« My dear mother,” Ferris heard his friend say, 
“‘this gentleman is an old acquaintance of mine 
—his name is Gabriel Ferris. Be so good as to 
refresh him from the samovar, and make him 
welcome here.” 

The wife of the railway king, the society leader, 
the stepmamma of Jack o’ the Light, advanced 
toward Ferris, and held out a dazzling hand, 


‘Queenly with its weight of rings.” 


Ferris saw that she was a blonde, with violet 
eyes, a profile of cameo fineness, and an inimita- 
ble air of grace and distinction. She was dressed 
in some marvelous French gown, and her creamy 
throat arose, like a calla lily, out of rich scented 
laces. With a breathless gaze that held, some- 
how, a faint suggestion of horror, she met Ferris’s 
look of unqualified admiration. For one moment 
a pale-bluish line appeared about her lovely lips 
—the next, she smiled sweetly, graciously. 

‘¢ Welcome to this house, Mr. Ferris,” she said, 
in the soft silvery voice that was not the least of 
Mrs. Lithgow’s charms. “I feel certain that 
Jack has spoken of you in connection with some 
foreign adventure.” 

*¢ Jack saved my life in South America, mad- 
am,” replied Ferris, ready to bow the knee to this 
exquisite hostess ; ‘‘ but our acquaintance began 
years before, in boyhood, at an old manse among 
the Berkshire Hills.” 

A dreamy, far-away look appeared in Mrs. 
Lithgow’s violet eyes. 

*« Indeed !” she said. ‘That was before I knew 
Jack. May I offer you a cup ?” and she presented 
a Dresden toy, steaming and fragrant. 

He reached to take it. His hand touched hers. 
There was a crash, and the costly porcelain lay 
shivered in atoms on the floor. 

«* How awkward of me!” murmured Mrs. Lith- 
gow, and the little blue line was again visible 
around her mouth. 

She motioned to a servant to remove the frag- 
ments; then she turned to her stepson. 

«© Jack, dear Jack !” and her low voice was full 
of pained entreaty, ‘‘take Mr. Ferris away—pre- 
sent him to some of our Boston belles. I cannot 
talk with him now. Miss Winthrop will give you 
your tea.” 

Lithgow seized his friend, hurried him forward 
to a group of pretty girls gathered abont one of 
the tables, and presented him right and left. 

“No lemon for me, Miss Winthrop,” he said to 
a damsel at the samovar—a brunette of the most 
pronounced type, with good eyes and irregular 
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white teeth—‘‘ but plenty of cream, please, and 
at least two lumps of sugar.” 

Miss Winthrop gave him the tea, and with it a 
smile which betrayed that the young free lance, 
with his tanned cheek and gray hawk eyes, held 
no mean place in her favor. 

** Ah, Mr. Lithgow,” exclaimed a stylish girl in 
a Redfern gown, who had just entered the room, 
“*T saw you at the rehearsal this afternoon! Ni- 
kisch surpassed himself, and yet how bored you 
looked through it all!” 

«Did I?” answered Jack. ‘‘I have but one 
explanation to make—there was a current of ice- 
cold air playing on the back of my neck, and 
some of the first people of the town were fast 
asleep around me. Candidly speaking, don’t 
you think your much-vaunted symphonies a lit- 
tle—just a little—slow ?” 

The tailor-made girl surveyed Lithgow in dumb 
horror. Miss Winthrop laughed. 

“«Slow !” she cried, gayly. ‘‘ Has the sun of the 
equator turned your brain, Mr. Lithgow? No 
genuine Bostonian would dare think, much less 
speak, such heresy! Oh, tell it not in Gath nor 
publish it in Askelon! Why, you are indeed a 
fit leader of revolutions, when you can stand 
there and deliberately call a Beethoven symphony 
slow.” 

“‘T prefer music that bears more upon the jiggy 
order,” replied Jack o’ the Light, with calm ef- 
frontery. 

Miss Winthrop’s eyes danced. 

“Verily, you have courage. After this, I can 
believe anything that may be told of you. Let 
me whisper it softly—a good many people do 
sleep through those wonderful harmonies. I my- 
self have more than once caught the very créme 
de la créme napping—but we should be ostracized 
did we dare publish the statement. Another cup, 
Mr. Ferris? No? You are not so fond of tea 
as was the great Dr. Johnson. I have somewhere 
read that he could take seventeen cups without 
flinching.” 

Miss Winthrop, though no beauty, was exceed- 
ingly chic, and her aplomb was perfect. The 
stamp of the very elect was upon her, and she 
had a fetching way that went far to compensate 
for her sallow complexion and indifferent feat- 
ures. 

More people had entered the room. There was 
much rustling, smiling and high-bred small talk. 
Involuntarily Ferris looked around for Mrs. Lith- 
gow. She had moved from his vicinity to another 
part of the room. His: eyes followed her, fasci- 
nated. He was deeply impressed with her charm, 
and inwardly declared her to be the fairest woman 
in the company. Everybody paid her homage ; 
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Lithgow approached, and spoke in his ear : 

‘My father is not here to-night—he has been 
called to Mexico on some railway business, so you 
will only see the mother. Do you admire her, 
Gabriel ?” 

‘¢ Exceedingly.” 

‘‘The dear old governor is her slave. He can 
find nothing on earth good enough for her. He 
ransacks continents to please her taste and adorn 
her beauty. He would put the world at her feet 
if he could. He is a proud man, the governor ; 
and yet ”— with a smile that was half sad —‘‘he 
is always ready to go down on his knees to that 
fair woman. She’s not looking her best to-day. 
Society is a great humbug, and very wearing to 
the flesh, and the mother happens to be greatly 
in fashion just now. Ah, here comes little Dolly 
Telfair !” 

A small man, neither young nor old, but amaz- 
ingly lean and ugly, appeared under the portiére. 
He wore Poole garments of the true Piccadilly 
finish, and a glass screwed in his eye. Though 
insignificant to look upon, little Telfair was the 
biggest swell in all swelldom. Ie stood on the 
highest round of the social ladder, entertained 
like a prince—indeed, his dinners were as cele- 
brated in their way as the feasts of Lucullus— 
drove English traps, imported English servants, 
spoke with an English drawl, and knew every- 
body that was worth knowing. 

“‘Glad to see you back in civilized life, old 
chappie,” he said, as he greeted Jack Lithgow. 
““We fellows at the Somerset espied you tooling 
a tandem down Beacon Street to-day, and we 
agreed that four years of blood and thunder in 
the antipodes must be a demmed bore, don’t you 
know? By Jove! you ought to thank Heaven 
at finding yourself again in a Boston drawing 
room.” 

He took a cup of Russian tea from Miss Win- 
throp, and looked languidly around the room. 

«« Everybody here, as usual! That’s a wonder- 
ful woman—that Mrs. Lithgow ; positively she 
grows younger and fairer every day, like—Mme. 
—aw—what’s her name ?—Récamier. I say, 
Lithgow, do you happen to know of anything 
better than anchovy for stuffed olives? I’ve a 
new chef, and there’s no end to the disputes the 
fellow has with me about the dishes.” 

Lithgow shook his head, laughing. 

«* Still a gormand, Dolly, with no thought 
above an entremet? Strange that you do not 
grow puffed and rotund, instead of walking the 
earth with the appearance of a dried raisin.” 

Little Telfair adjusted his eyeglass. 

“‘T confess, Jack,” he said, severely, ‘‘ that I 
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respect a man who can tell Johannisberger from 
Chianti, and stewed terrapin from deviled crabs. 
Your South American barbarians never dine, I 
suppose.” 

“‘ Never,” replied Jack, regretfully ; ‘it is one 
of their lost arts.” 

‘“*T have read somewhere that Louis XV., or 
some other queer fish, often put on apron and 
jacket, and helped his cook at a plat. If royalty 
could do that, so may I, don’t you know? That 
chef of mine is sure to rnin my digestion, once I 
give him full swing. I can’t bolt any more of 
his sauces—I tell him he will destroy my liver; 
but he won’t listen—he thinks he knows it all. 
By the way, I hear you’ve lately bought a place 
on the North Shore, Jack ?” 

Ferris started and looked at his friend. 

“Yes, Telfair,” answered Jack, quietly. 

«‘And yow’e going down there next summer, 
eh ?” 

“Yes.” 

«* Any sport on the North Shore ?—ducks or 
curlews ? I tried to shoot plover and things once 
on Chatham flats—spent a whole morning in a 
bird blind—nasty thatch of straw in a wooden 
frame, you know. Held a twelve-bore on my 
knee for hours, waiting for that curious concern, 
a beetlehead. Gad! there were clouds of ’em, 
and I fired dead on, and ahead, and side shots, 
and Heaven knows how, and didn’t ruffle a 
feather. Give you my word, I was never so done 
up in my life. Ill make you an entremet, or a 
good French sauce, but I zwon’t do the ambush 
business for birds. So you needn’t invite me to 
your shore place for shooting.” 

‘Tam no sportsman myself, Telfair,” replied 
Lithgow, with a bored look. ‘*A whim seized 
me to invest in real estate. My father heard that 
this place, Witch Hollow, was in the market. IIe 
bought it for me. There you have the whole 
story.” 

** OF course, I knew you couldn’t care for any 
ordinary sport,” said little Telfair. ‘‘'l'o a chappic 
who has led free fights in purgatorial places 
what’s shooting birds? Tame—deuced tame! 
I think [’ll run down to the North Shore myself 
about midsummer—lots of people prefer it to 
Newport——” 

‘* Pardon,” interrupted Jack ; ‘* Mrs. Lithgow 
wants you, Dolly; she is beckoning—don’t you 
sec ?” 

Whereupon little Telfair went off through the 
crowd like an arrow froma bow. He was never 
so happy as when dancing attendance on the fuir 
wife of the railway king. Lithgow, seeing that 
Ferris expected some explanation of him, begau 
at once : 
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«* Did you hear what that bore said just now, 
Gabriel ?” 

Ferris nodded. 

“Yes. The estate of Witch Iollow adjoins 
Crag Head—I remember it well.” 

“©It was the interest which I felt in your curi- 
ous story, Gabriel, which inspired me with the 
idea of securing a place near 
Miss Daryl. I told the gov- 
ernor I had broiled so long 
under Southern suns that a 
cottage by a Northern sea 
was my supreme desire. Ie 
instructed his agent to buy 
Witch Hollow at once.” 

Ferris looked as he felt— 
amazed, perplexed. 

“*Come, come!” said 
Lithgow, lightly. ‘I se- 
cured the Hollow as much 
for your sake as my own.” 

«For my sake!” echoed 
Ferris. It was not always 
easy to understand Lithgow. 

“Yes. Iam going down, 
by and by, to take posses- 
sion of the new purchase— 
you shall go with me as my 
guest.” 

“* Lithgow !” 

“IT mean to give you a 
chance to win Bruna Daryl 
over again. If she still 
loves you, your rights are 
supreme, and must precede 
those of any other person, 
and you can count on my 
help in everything. Come 
with me to Witch Hollow 
—there you shall have am- 
ple opportunity to woo your 
blonde beauty anew.” 

Ferris colored high with 
pleasure. 

“This is awfully kind of 
you, Lithgow! What an ex- 
traordinary fellow you are, 
to be sure !” 

“* You will accept my hos- 
pitality ?” asked Lithgow. 

“‘Gladly—most gladly. I did not dream that 
my story had impressed you so deeply. Bruna 
belongs to me, Jack—it was her father’s wish that 
we should marry—she cannot have forgotten ¢hat. 
But for the malignity of Mark Daryl she would 
have been my wife years ago. I will win her 
again—my heart is set on it.” 
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Jack’s tawny face was as expressionless as 
bronze. 

“Tt’s a queer kettle of fish!” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. ‘* Does Miss Daryl still love you ? 
Everything depends upon that.” 

“She does—she does. I shall soon receive the 
assurance from her own lips.” 


‘““THERE WAS A CRASH, AND THE COSTLY PORCELAIN LAY SHIVERED 
IN ATOMS ON THE FLOOR.” 


«But you were a trifle shaky on that point 
when you parted from her.” 

“Don’t remind me of my past doubts, Jack. 
To-night I want to believe in Bruna’s fidelity. 
You are very good, and from the sympathy you 
show me one might think that you knew some- 
thing of the grand passion yourself.” 
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Lithgow looked at his friend with a straight, 
level gaze. 

6 IP 

‘*Why not? If you’ll pardon me for speaking 
of it, I’ve heard your name linked with that pi- 
quant brunette, Miss Winthrop.” 

Lithgow gave vent to a low amused laugh. 

“‘My dear Gabe, you are a long way off the 
track. ‘Tio be sure, the mother once planned to 
marry me to Maud Winthrop, but I objected, and 
got myself into no end of a scrape by so doing. 
Of course, I am always delighted to oblige the 
mother, but one must draw a line somewhere. 
Miss Winthrop and I never speak of that little 
episode, and we still remain excellent friends in 
spite of it.” 

The company now began to depart. Ferris went 
forward to take leave of his hostess. Did the wax 
tapers deceive him, or was Mrs. Lithgow really 
suffering from fatigue ? She looked exceedingly 
pale. 

“* You will come again, Mr. Ferris,” she said, 
kindly. ‘‘ Jack wishes me to know you.” 

“Jack is most generous and good,” answered 
Ferris, with enthusiasm. ‘‘I owe him much.” 

She smiled absently. 

‘Will you not dine with us to-morrow? I 
wish you to tell me something about yourself. 
Yow have friends in the city ?” 

«¢ Apart from Jack,” he answered, ‘‘I have no 
friends, madam, either here or elsewhere.” 

She caught her breath. 

‘How forlorn! Your kindred —where are 
your kindred ?” 

*‘I do not know that the being exists whom I 
can claim as kin, madam.” 

Then he bowed and retired, leaving her stand- 
ing under the wax lights in the gold-gray twilight 
of that superb room. There she remained, white 
and stony as a statue, long after the last guest had 
departed. Silence fell around her; darkness 
dropped down on the great city. Mrs. Lithgow 
was to dine that night at a foreign consul’s, and 
at a later hour appear in her gilded opera box, 
to hear Nordica sing in ‘‘ Traviata.” Above stairs 
her French maid waited, even then, to array her 
in a chef-d’@uvre of Worth’s. Yet the envied so- 
ciety leader, the adored wife of a millionaire hus- 
band, stood there in that empty room, with one 
hand pressed convulsively to her heart, and a look 
of helpless bewilderment and horror on her lovely 
face. 

An abyss seemed suddenly to yawn beneath her 
feet. The sumptuous apartment swarmed with 
mocking, deriding ghosts. Danger thickened its 
perfumed air. From every mirror the strong, 
comely face of the young man Gabriel Ferris 
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looked out at her. He had spoken of his friend- 
lessness with equanimity. 

At heart he probably despised the unnatural 
mother who had deserted him in his infancy. It 
was hardly possible that he could regret such a 
parent. Indeed, she was but alight loss! Had 
he not got on very well without her ? 

A shudder shook the beautiful Mrs. Lithgow. 
She had invited Mr. Ferris to dine on the morrow 
—Jack would be likely to bring him often to the 
house—she must, perhaps, meet him again and 
again. There, under the roof of her fond, proud 
husband, under his very eyes, she must school 
herself to see in the young man’s face a terrible 
inherited likeness —hear in his voice familiar 
tones that would madden her. 

Could she bear it ? 

On the other side of the portiére a footman in 
waiting heard a sudden fal]. Pushing back the 
heavy brocade curtain, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, the mistress of the mansion stretched on 
the floor in a dead faint. 

Meanwhile Gabriel Ferris was walking away 
to his downtown hotel, absorbed in pleasant 
thoughts of Jack Lithgow, and the events of 
the afternoon. 

Hardly had he reached the place when a waiter - 
met him, bearing a telegram. 

“Por you, sir.” . 

Ferris tore open the envelope, and read these 
words, signed by Mr. Mildmay’s law partner at 
Fogport : 

‘Miss Daryl arrived in New York, on a French steamer, 
several days ago. She has just reached Crag Head.” 


. CHapTer XII. 


THE unkempt head of Polly, the maid of all 
work, appeared in the doorway. 

“‘A gentleman asking for you, Miss Esther,” 
she said. 

Mme. Marthe had gone to bed with a chill, and 
Esther, alone with the cats and parrot, sat moping 
over the ashes of the grate, like another Cinder- 
ella. As Polly made her announcement a thrill 
shot through the girl. In a sudden panic she 
sprang to her feet. 

Two days had passed since her last interview 
with Gabriel Ferris — wretched, sombre days ! 
And now had he comevagain, and was he asking 
for her? 

«<A gentleman to see me ?” she faltered. ‘‘ Show 
him in, Polly.” 

The visitor entered. It was not Gabriel Ferris, 
but a stranger. 

At least, Esther thought him that, until he ad- 
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vanced into the light of the solitary candle. Then 
her heart seemed to leap into her throat. 

‘« Papa !” she screamed, half in terror, half in 
joy. ‘< Oh, papa, is it you, at last—at last ?” 

Yes, Mark Daryl himself, buttoned closely in a 
frayed and faded greatcoat. He had aged con- 
siderably since his last appearance on the stage of 
this history, and plainly he had not prospered in 
worldly affairs. On the contrary, he looked lean 
and seedy, defeated, disreputable. His dark, sen- 
sual face showed, as never before, the wear and 
tear of many ill-spent years. His sloe-black eyes, 
once reckless and bold, had grown crafty and 
cunning, and something in their restive glance 
told that the man retained undiminished his old 
capacity for mischief. 

As Esther clasped him in her slender arms he 
did not repulse her, neither did he return her 
embrace. 

** Hush !” he said, with an apprehensive glance 
around the room. ‘‘ Make no noise. I would 
not like to have Mme. Marthe know that I am 
here. Your servant said the old vixen was asleep. 
Good. She hates me like sin, you know—we are 
on the worst possible terms.” 

«* Papa ! papa !” 

It was all that Esther could say. He had re- 
turned ! Here was one person upon whom she 
had a real—an indisputable claim; here was a 
prop to lean upon, a nearer and dearer tie than 
old madame. 

“Oh, papa, from what place do you come ?” 
she faltered, at length. 

«< Denver.” 

«« From the mines ?” 

*«©Eh? Oh, yes! The mines, of course. But 
they are worked out now. There! don’t throttle 
me, puss—let me sit down. I am dead tired, and 
I can stay only a few minutes. You see, I rushed 
to find you as soon as I reached the city.” 

He took up the candle end, and looked more 
closely at his daughter. 

“© You have fulfilled the promise of your child- 
hood,” he said. ‘I am glad of that, Esther—I 
always had a weakness for good looks in woman- 
kind.” 

Her heart swelled with resentment and wounded 
affection. 

“‘T wonder if all fathers are like you, papa ?” 
she answered, bitterly. ‘‘ Strange that you rec- 
ognize me at all! It’s an age since you saw me 
last—since you troubled yourself to write me a 
letter, even !”? 

He settled himself in the nearest seat, and 
glanced around on the parrot, the cats and the 
lapdog. His daughter’s reproaches did not dis- 
turb him in the least. 
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“Don’t be exacting,” he said, lightly ; ‘‘ that’s 
a fault too common among your sex. I have lit- 
tle time for visits or letter writing. Besides, I 
knew you were quite safe here, taking care of 
your grandmother’s menagerie. Fighting for a 
fortune in the wilds of the West is absorbing 
work, puss.” 

She looked at him in a dejected, disappointed 
way. She had often dreamed of his return, but 
never of anything so chilling and joyless as this. 

‘‘And have you won the fortune, papa ?” she 
asked, listlessly. 

“No. The blind goddess is coy. East or 
West, at home or abroad, there are no loaves 
and fishes for Mark Daryl.” 

His tone was sullen and depressed. With her 
chin on her hand Esther looked at him anxiously. 
The spaces of shadow about the pair were broken 
by the half-burned candle. Coco and the cats 
slept on, unconscious of a stranger’s presence, but 
Bijou opened his bright eyes and growled. At 
the sound Mark Dary) started. 

‘‘Ts your grandmother likely to creep upon us 
unawares, Esther ?” he asked. ‘I give you my 
word, when her head appears at the door, mine 
will go out through the window.” | 

‘“‘Grandma is asleep,” replied Esther ; ‘the 
dog is growling at you—he does not like stran- 
gers. Papa, you do not look as though the world 
had used you kindly of late.” 

“Tt hasn’t. For four years I’ve worked in 
rough mining camps, traded in horseflesh, played 
the cowboy, and been treated to all sorts of experi- 
ences, from fighting the Red Indian to flying my- 
self through the sagebrush, with a sheriff. and 
his posse at my heels. In short, I’ve found noth- 
ing in the West but stupendous ill luck; and so 
I’m back again, as you see, like a bad shilling.” 

Esther knew not what to say, so remained silent, 

“©And what sort of life are you leading with 
the precious grandmother ?” continued Mark 
Daryl. ‘Does she treat you well? Does she 
loose her purse strings for you? You are as 
shabby as the beggar maid that was brought to 
King Cophetua. I suspect that madame is the 
same miser she always was. Age never improves 
that sort of person.” 

“‘Tt seems that you know my grandmother,” 
said Esther, sadly. 

He laughed. 

“A trifle. I have come to take you away from 
her.” 

“* Papa |” 

“In your last letter to me you wrote some rub- 
bish about wanting to become an actress.” 

Esther held her breath. 

«* Yes—yes !”” 
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‘“‘T have made up my mind to give you a 
chance to show your talent.” 

She leaned toward him with parted lips and 
shining eyes. 

“Oh,” she gasped, ‘‘is it possible ?” 

“Yes; you shall have a good stage, an easy 
role, and money and ease in plenty.” 

Her face fell. 

“* Now you are jesting, papa.” 

‘‘Not at all. In this house you are wasting time 
and opportunity. Mme. .Marthe hates you be- 
cause you are my daughter—should she die to- 
morrow, she would not leave youa shilling. Now 
listen.” 

Years after Esther could see that room, with 
the shadows massed in the corners, the wasting 
candle in its tall stick, and Mark Daryl, with his 
keen, crafty eyes and gloomy air, sitting there be- 
fore her, unfolding the plan which was destined 
to change her whole future. 

“‘T have never talked to you about your Daryl 
relatives, Esther,” he began, ‘‘ because I did not 
wish you to know of their existence. Now, how- 
ever, I am forced to tell you that I once had a 
brother, with whom I lived, for the most part, at 
sword points. He occupied the family mansion 
of the Daryls, on the North Shore of this State, 
and his name was Anthony. When he died, four 
vears ago, he did not give me a penny.” 

Esther grew suddenly rigid. 

‘*Tt’s not necessary for me to relate Anthony’s 
history or my own. At his death he left one only 
daughter. Are you attending, puss ?” 

She made a slight gesture. 

‘That girl inherited everything, though her 
wants were then, and must still be, of the sim- 
plest kind. Bruna Daryl is blind.” 

Hsther grew pale as ashes. 

“*Ts Bruna Daryl my cousin, papa ?” 

«Exactly. What do you happen to know about 
her ?” 

She avoided his suspicious look, and answered, 
steadily : 

“A certain Mr. Gabriel Ferris, who was the 
clerk of Richard Marthe in South America, has 
visited grandma often of late—I heard him speak 
of a Miss Bruna Daryl of the North Shore. Ife 
said she was blind, and that he was waiting in 
this city for her return from Europe.” 

It was now Mark Daryl’s turn to show agita- 
tion. 

“‘Gabricl Ferris! the ex-secretary !” ILis face 
grew thunderous. ‘Can I believe my cars? IIas 
that rogue turned up again? ‘Tell me about 
him !” 

There was little for Esther to tell, but he made 
her give every detail of Ferris’s visits to the 
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house in the square. Then he leaned back in 
his chair, and stared moodily at the ceiling. 

«You must know, Esther,” he said, “that Ga- 
briel Ferris ingratiated himself with my brother, 
made love to my blind niece, and thought, in that 
way, to get the Daryl money. ‘‘ But ”— he smiled 
at some sudden memory—‘‘I blocked his little 
game. The upstart !—the nobody! Te lost An- 
thony’s hoard ; I won—nothing ; but the end is 
not yet. He laughs best who laughs last. And 
so he is waiting for Bruna’s return from Europe ! 
That means that he is determined to renew his 
suit. Confound the fellow! he thinks to marry 
her yet, in spite of everything. I shall be obliged 
to teach him another lesson.” 

For some moments he seemed lost in moody 
reverie ; then he fixed his attention again upon 
Esther. 

“‘I always read the newspapers, my dear—it’s 
a trouble that pays in the long run—and yester- 
day, on the train coming East, I stumbled on an 
item about your cousin Bruna—just the notice of 
her arrival from Europe, with the woman who 
acts as her governess and companion. Doubtless 
the girl has gone down to Crag Head, the home 
of the Daryls. She is there, blind, sick, with 
hired servants to attend her. Now, do you com- 
prehend what I said a moment ago about giving. 
you a réle to play ?” 

She shook her head. She was very far from 
grasping his meaning. 

“‘Stupid !” said Daryl, impatiently; ‘‘I am 
Bruna’s legal heir. When she dies—and God 
only knows how she has managed to live so long ; 
certainly, everybody supposed her to be near her 
end years ago !—the Daryl money will fall to me. 
I must take care that I do not lose it a second 
time, and you are the one to help me, Esther.” 

She looked at her father without seeing him. 

“‘T am very dull, papa,” she said, in a tired 
voice. ‘* What do you want of me? Even now 
I cannot understand.” 

“‘T want you to go to Crag Head at once! You 
must take up your abode there, and somehow get 
control of that blind, sickly Bruna. This time I 
cannot use force, so I will stoop to stratagem. 
My niece is in the hands of hirelings who are fat- 
tening, probably, on her bounty. You will de- 
liver her, Esther, and become, as soon as possi- 
ble, her keeper. I find myself obliged to give the 
work to you, for there are reasons why I dare not 
show myself at Crag Head—why I must keep se- 
verely in the background. So you will act in my 
stead, and under my directions.” 

“Papa, you cannot wait for my consin’s death— 
you want her money now ?” 

He frowned. 
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“‘How terribly direct you are !— pick your 
words more carefully, puss. Certainly I want 
money from some quarter, and I must have it. 
The plan is feasible. Bruna abhors me; but ap- 
proach her in the right way, and she cannot re- 
pulse you, my innocent daughter. You must 
begin with the loving, sympathetic dodge—tell 
her you yearn to comfort her in her affliction. 
She has no vision of her .own—beg her to accept 
the use of your eyes, and the attendance of a born 
relative, in place of greedy, pilfering servants. 
Once she opens the door of the Crag to you all 
the rest will follow—the control of her purse, the 
management of her affairs. You are young, but 
you have brains. Come, do you like the part as- 
signed you, Esther ?” 

Her eyes were fixed on the floor. 

“No,” she answered, coldly. 

‘Perdition! You will not , undertake 
then ?” 

“Yes, I will! You have no pity for that blind 
girl, papa—why should I have any? I hate her 
already—though I have never seen her, I hate her ! 
I suppose it cannot be difficult to hoodwink a 
sightless person—one always shut in darkness.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“‘TIs your niece Bruna naturally keen, papa ?” 

His thoughts flashed back-to the night of An- 
thony Daryl’s death—to a certain marriage serv- 
ice, solemnized in an upper chamber of Crag 
Head—to the bride who had laid an unconscious 
hand on the palm of an utter stranger, and kept 
it there throughout the unholy ceremony. 

‘©No,” answered Mark Daryl. “‘ Bruna is far 
from keen. But I cannot, with. the same eer- 
tainty, speak of the people about her. Still, you 
ought to be a match for any of them. Write im- 
mediately, and offer your services to your cousin 
—swear that vou ask nothing better than to de- 
vote the rest of your life to her comfort and sol- 
ace. And don’t forget to state plainly that you 
and I have always lived apart, and that I have 
had no hand in molding your character—other- 
wise our fat will certainly be in the tire, for my 
niece, though blind, is not an idiot, and she will 
think twice before she trusts Mark Daryl’s 
daughter.” 

*T will write as you dictate, papa.” 

“Very well. When you get inside Crag Head 
you must look around you, and inform me of 
everything you see. I cannot give you further 
instructions now, as I am ignorant of what you 
will find there; but we must keep up a constant 
communication, and I can coach you at a later 
day.” 

“And if I do the work to which you set me, 
papa, what is my reward to be ?” 
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‘¢ Half my kingdom, when I shall see my blind 
niece laid in the burial vault of the Daryls, and 
unlimited opportunities, my dear, to make a 
tragedy queen of yourself. Now, bring writing 
materials, and together we will patch up a letter 
fit to move the stone gates of Crag Head. To be 
sure, Bruna cannot read it, but some of her serv- 
ants will perform that office for her.” 

Esther arose, and went to madame’s Chippen- 
dale desk. She brought writing materials, and 
set them on a table before her father. 

“Now order that maid whose hair is like a 
comet’s tail to fetch a suitable supply of candles,” 
said Daryl. ‘‘ Lest my plan should miscarry, Es- 
ther, see that you keep silent about it till you re- 
ceive a reply to your letter. We mustn’t burn our 
ships behind us, you know—that is, don’t break 
loose from madame and her menagerie before the 
doors of Crag Head open to you.” 

“‘T understand, papa—you do not mean that I 
shall be left upon your hands.” 

He gave her an uneasy glance. 

‘Tam a poor man—in Heaven’s name, what 
could I do with a girl like you? No, keep silent 
till you are sure of a welcome from Bruna; then 
you can tell your grandmother that I have found 
another home for you.” 

They sat together in the old drawing room, and 
wrote the letter. Mark Daryl dictated, and his 
daughter wielded the pen. 

Esther’s heart the while was a maelstrom of 
complex emotions. The woman whom Gabriel 
Ferris loved—the rival, whom he had declared 
that he meant to marry, was her own cousin. And 
now this father, the pariah of the Daryls, called her 
to aid him in getting possession, by fair means or 
foul, of the blind girl and her fortune. It was a 
bad business, and likely to end wickedly. Did 
Esther mean to fling into it her youth, innocence 
and whatever talent she possessed ? Mark Daryl 
watched her, as she sat writing at the little table, 
with the candlelight playing on her pale face. 

“« Read the stuff aloud,” he commanded, as she 
finished the letter and laid down her pen. 

Esther obeyed. 

“Very good,” said Daryl. 
will take.” 

“* Yes,” answered Esther, with conviction, ‘it 
will take, papa.” 

“Remember, in Ferris. the ex-secretary—curse 
him !—our greatest danger lies.” Esther winced. 
‘“We must move heaven and earth to keep the 
fellow from renewing his old relations with 
Bruna.” 

Esther’s hands trembled as she folded and 
sealed the letter. 

“IT will do my best, papa.” 
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Mark Daryl went away shortly after. His busi- 
ness with Esther was over, and for reasons best 
known to himself he could not breathe freely un- 
der the Marthe roof. 

The girl, left alone in the drawing room, pro- 
ceeded to extinguish the extra candles and set 
Mme. Marthe’s desk in order. While doing this 
she muttered : 

«‘Though I have never seen her I hate her !— 
she is of my own blood, yet I hate her! But for 
her I might have won his love. None have pitied 
me—why should I feel pity ?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE noon train came puffing smartly into the 
Fogport station. Gabriel Ferris alighted from a 
rear car, and started on foot for Crag Head. 

It was a glorious day. Winter had vanished 
abruptly from the land. Sunshine and balm filled 
the sombre Essex woods. A soft spring haze hung 
over the low islands of Salem Bay. At a good 
pace Ferris swung along the familiar road, with 
his face set toward the house on the crag, and his 
mind full of thoughts of Bruna. 

At last he was about to see her again! How 
had she fared in the four years of separation ? 
He fancied her coming to meet him, dressed in 
one of the clinging white gowns she was wont to 
wear, and with her old groping movement—the 
soft, gliding grace yeculiar to her. Would she 
remember his step, his voice ? He thought of her 
white, spiritual face, her slight, frail figure, her 
pathetic, sightless eyes. 

‘¢ Time cannot have changed those things,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ No, I shall find the selfsame Bruna 
that was torn from me on that hideous night, four 
years ago.” ‘ 

He came to an ald wall of solid masonry, over- 
topped by a thick, unpruned hedge. Familiar 
with every inch of the way, Ferris smiled as he 
paused before it. 

“* By Jove !” he muttered, ‘‘ here is Jack’s pur- 
chase—I must have a look inside.” And he pushed 
back a wooden gate, and stepped into the grounds 
of Witch Hollow. 

The place was very old. Some judge, famous 
in the annals of Salem witchcraft, had once lived 
at the Hollow, and given it the name it bore. 
The house was colonial, though modern windows 
and verandas now broke its original outlines. It 
stood in a low basin of land, facing a strip of 
silver beach and the vast tossing sea. The near- 
est neighbor was Crag Head. ‘Trees, which grow 
luxuriantly on the North Shore, flung their shad- 
ows over the very roof of the mansion, and an air 
of melancholy brooded all about it, as though the 
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tragedy of witchcraft days still elung to the 
jadge’s ancient domain. Ferris eould see work- 
men moving in and out, putting the house in 
order for the new owner. 

“‘Witch Hollow is not very cheerful to look 
at,” he thought. ‘One can easily believe the 
witches still hold powwows here at nightfall. 
In Anthony Daryl’s time the place, I remember, 
was tenantless, deserted. Queer that Jack should 
buy such aden! [I ought to feel grateful, indeed, 
for the interest he takes in my love affairs !”’ 

He plunged into the grounds, and soon came to 
a wall which divided Witch Hollow from the 
pines of Crag Head. A friendly little stile, open- 
ing therein, invited him to step over into the 
Daryl territory. He did so, and soon found him- 
self in the driveway of the Crag, with the plumy 
pine tops whispering on high, and the odor of the 
gummy trunks and brown needles filling the air 
around him. 

A sudden thud of hoofs on hard gravel—a loud 
bark! Two big Wallachian hounds leaped upon 
Ferris, and in their violent joy nearly threw him 
to the ground. Anthony Daryl’s old dogs, favor- 
ites of Gabriel in bygone days, and faithful to rec- 
ognize their former friend, in spite of time and 
change ! 

««Romeo—Petrel !” cried Ferris. 
but you both have a memory !” 

As he spoke something shot by him like the 
wind—a bay horse, groomed to satin smoothness, 
and in the saddle a girl, dashing and fearless as 
Die Vernon herself. She wore a dark-blue habit 
that fitted her perfect figure like a glove. A fetch- 
ing cloth cap of the same hue was fastened with 
silver pins to the rich masses of her dead-gold 
hair—where had Ferris seen such hair before ? 
As she flashed by the young man he caught one 
glimpse of her profile, and his heart seemed to 
stop beating. The violent barking of the dogs 
made her turn amazedly. Her silver-mounted 
whip slipped from her hand. Instantly Ferris 
snatched it up. As she drew rein he hurried to 
her side. 

““Great God !” he cried, like a man unable to 
believe his own senses. ‘‘ Is it—can it be—Bruna 
Daryl! ?” 

Erect in the saddle, the very embodiment of 
ease, grace, vigor, she restrained her mettled 
beast with the skill of a thorough eqguestrienne, 
and looked down at Ferris in a puzzled, perplexed 
way. 

“‘Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I am Bruna Daryl. 
And you—you are some resident of the shore— 
you knew me, perhaps, when I was blind ?” 

When she was blind! Instantly Ferris saw that 
that terrible affliction was a thing of the past.. In 
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the brown beautiful eyes which met his own the 
visual faculty was no longer lacking. Following 
close on the wonder of this discovery came a chill 
of disappointment. 

‘‘ Bruna, have you forgotten me ?” he cried, in 
keen reproach. ‘'The dogs remember—do not 
you ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘For years my sight was lost 

‘‘But is there no familiar tone in my voice ? 
Does not your heart tell you whol am? Sifrely 
you must know me! Iam Gabriel Ferris.” 

She started, then held out her hand. 

“‘How could I know you ?” she replied, sadly. 
‘*T never saw your face before. It seems strange, 
does it not, to say that of one who was once a 
member of our Crag Tead household——” 

«And your promised husband, Bruna !” 

*« Yes,” she assented, calmly—‘‘ yes.” 

He had covered her gloved hand with both his 
own. The hounds still leaped and fawned about 
him. 

‘‘ What miracle is this ?” he cried, breathlessly ; 
“and why was I not told that you had recovered 
your sight ? Miss Rainsford might have written 
me.” , 

Her brown eyes were fixed upon him gravely. 
He wondered what sort of an impression he was 
producing upon her. He had been the lover of 
blind, ailing Bruna Daryl, but to this transfig- 
ured creature he was an utter stranger. 

““How was it possible for Miss Rainsford to 
write you ?” she said, smiling. ‘‘ You forget that 
we had no knowledge of your whereabouts. Be- 
fore we sailed for Europe you had left the coun- 
try for South America.” 

‘Just so,” he acknowledged, with a chagrined 
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air. ‘I was smarting under a sense of neglect 
and wrong, Bruna. But tell me about your 
eyes.” 


“‘Mr. Mildmay carried me to Paris—to a cele- 
brated oculist—a certain Dr. La Merle. He oper- 
ated on my eyes and restored my sight. After 
that I was placed at a school in Brussels, where I 
remained for three years. When you look at me 
now, Mr. Ferris——” 

“Mr. Ferris!” he echoed, reproachfully. 

‘*Gabriel, then—and remember what I was 
when you last saw me, does not the change seem 
wonderful ?” 

“‘Tt does indeed !” 

«©And my health, you know, is perfect. Since 
the restoration of my sight I have not known a 
day’s illness. Miss Rainsford says I began to im- 
prove on my voyage across the Atlantic, and that 
I have been gaining steadily ever since. Now I 
can hardly believe that I was ever feeble or sick, 
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or that I lived for years d/ind—shut from the sun- 
shine and the world.” 

«‘ Bruna, where is the man to whom your un- 
cle married you by Anthony Daryl’s deathbed ?” 

She had drawn her hand from his hold, and 
was smoothing the neck of her horse. 

“T do not know,” she answered, in a low voice. 
*‘T have never heard of him from that time to 
this.” 

“Then he has not troubled you in any way ?” 

**No—to do that he must have followed me 
abroad.” 

‘‘Has Mr. Mildmay taken no steps to free you 
from the scoundrel ?” 

She nervously adjusted her long gloves. 

“© Poor Mr. Mildmay died suddenly in London, 
just as he was preparing to return home with me. 
I saw him but seldom while I was at school in 
Brussels, and when we did meet he refrained 
from tormenting me with that old dreadful mat- 
ter. It was never mentioned between us, though 
I believe he meant to do something as soon as we 
should reach home.” 

Ferris’s strong olive face darkened. 

«Then no attempt has ever been made to an- 
nul the unhallowed ceremony ?” 

““Not yet. Pray, do not talk of it,” she en- 
treated, with evident distress. ‘I cannot make 
it seem real—it is like a dream—a nightmare— 
part of the horror of my father’s death. It sick- 
ens me, and makes Miss Rainsford hysterical, so 
we regard it as a forbidden subject. Now,” with 
sudden animation, ‘‘ you must, of course, come 
with me to the house. Miss Cicely will receive 
you with open arms ; and,” consulting a tiny jew- 
eled watch, ‘‘I have barely time to dress for 
lunch.” 

He could do no less than shut his lips on the 
distasteful subject of her marriage and fall into 
place beside her. As they went on up the avenue 
under the pines she kindly questioned her for- 
mer lover about himself, and drew from him the 
main events of the years of their separation. She 
shuddered at the South American adventure, in 
which Lithgow had played a prominent part, and 
gave a sigh of relief at its termination. 

“‘Indeed, you owe something to your fantastic 
friend, Jack o’ the Light,” she said. ‘‘ His nature 
seems to have improved since boyhood. I shall 
be glad to welcome him as a neighbor. What 
charm did he see in Witch Hollow that led him 
to purchase the place ?” 

« «Thereby hangs a tale,’” replied Ferris, eva- 
sively. ‘*I fancy he will soon tire of the old den. 
He is a hotspur, athirst for adventure. Life here 
is too tame for Jack—it will bore him to death.” 

They reached the house on the headland. At 
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sight of its brick walls and roomy porches a mad 
rush of memory thrilled Ferris. Everything was 
unchanged at the Crag save its young mistress ! 

On what footing did she mean to meet him 
now ? Friendship, evidently. He assisted her 
to dismount at the door, and followed her into 
the hall. 

“You will find Miss Rainsford yonder,” she 
said, pointing Ferris toward the parlor. Then 
she went on up the stair to lay aside her riding 
dress, and the young fellow stepped forward into 
the room to which she had directed him. 

A fire of spicy pine cones snapped on the wide 
hearth, and before it sat Miss Cicely, placid, gray 
and kindly as ever, holding a hand screen before 
her sweet old face. She was talking to a man 
who stood on a rug near her, with his back to the 
burning cones—an extraordinary-looking person, 
as Ferris had just time to see before Miss Cicely 
dropped the screen and sprang to her feet. 

“¢ Gabriel !” she cried ; ‘‘my dear, dear boy!” 
and she flung her arms around him and kissed 
him on both cheeks. ‘* What a surprise! Where 
—where have you been roving all this dreadful 
while ?” 

He embraced her affectionately. 

“It is a long story, Miss Cicely,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘‘I met Bruna in the avenue just now, 
and she has brought me to lunch. I assure you, 
I am utterly dazed with all that I have seen this 
morning.” 

“‘That goes without saying,” answered Miss 
Rainsford. ‘‘Is not Bruna’s restoration marvel- 
ous? Not only has she recovered her sight, but 
her health is superb—she has become a genuine 
Hebe. My dear Gabriel”—she drew Ferris to- 
ward the gentleman on the rug—‘“‘here is the 
person to whom, under Heaven, we owe the mira- 
cle. Let me present you to Dr. La Merle.” 

The French oculist was short in stature and 
slenderly built, faultless in dress, polished in man- 
ner. His wonderfully delicate complexion made 
Ferris think of the milk of almonds, or some 
other cosmetic. His eyes were a yellowish hazel, 
brilliant and magnetic. A storm of dark-red hair 
stood up in all directions on his well-shaped head. 
This fiery mane, rumpled to an amazing degree, 
brought into sharp relief his thin, somewhat aus- 
tere features. Dr. La Merle’s hands were elegently 
formed—white, flexible, yet strong as steel. His 
age might have been anywhere from thirty to 
forty. He saluted Ferris with courtesy. 

“So glad, Gabriel,” purred Miss Cicely, ‘‘ that 
our dear doctor happened to be spending this day 
at the Crag, and that you two can know each 
other! You see, he crossed the Atlantic on the 
same steamer with us. Private business brings 
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him to America, and we hope to have a great deal 
of his society while he remains in the country.” 

Ferris was not particularly pleased to find this 
stranger before him in the house. He bowed in 
silence. 

La Merle smiled. 

‘“‘Ah, madame,” he said to Miss Cicely, “I 
could not, if I would, keep away from your charm- 
ing sea nest. Being a solitary man, I must hold 
fast to the few pleasant things which I find in 
life.” 

‘°A solitary man! 
thought Ferris. 

A moment later Bruna entered. She had put 
on a dead-black gown, in which her statuesque 
contours and dazzling complexion showed to the 
best advantage. The contrast betwixt her brown 
eyes and blonde hair seemed more striking than 
ever. A knot of tea roses nestled in her corsage. 

As La Merle went forward to meet her his yel- 
low eyes lighted up in a wonderful way. 

“«« Have you had a pleasant ride, mademoiselle ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Delightful, monsieur,” she answered, with a 
radiant smile that sent a sting of jealous fear 
through Ferris. ‘‘Think of it! I have been 
searching around Orag Head for the places I 
loved as a child, before my affliction came upon 
me, you know: the beach where I took my first 
canter on a vicious little pony, that promptly 
threw me over his head into the arms of our 
groom, Roger; my playground in the pine wood ; 
papa’s favorite walks—oh, my eyes still ache with 
the delight of looking again on all the long-lost 
ways! I feel like a moving edition of ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’ ” 

**Ma foi! That is good,” said La Merle. 

** And, doctor, dear doctor, at all times and in 
all places I try to remember that to you—to you 
—I owe my release from darkness and despair— 
my restoration to life—full, perfect life !” 

A passionate gratitude filled her voice, shone in 
her eyes. 

‘“‘Why do I allow you to say such things »” 
murmured La Merle, softly. ‘‘ You praise me far 
above my deserts, and I find your words so sweet 
that I must listen, in spite of myself.” 

Luncheon was announced. The little party 
went-out to table. Miss Cicely monopolized Fer- 
ris. She had many things to tell, and many ques- 
tions to ask of him. He was placed at her right 
hand—an arrangement which left Bruna Daryl to 
the French doctor. 

“*My dear Gabriel,” said Miss Cicely, ‘‘ now 
that you have resigned your clerkship with Mar- 
the & Co., pray, what prospects remain to you ?” 

“T shall be Jack Lithgow’s guest at Witch 
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Hollow for a few weeks, and then, of course, I 
must look for a new situation. It is hard to be 
knocking about the world in my present fashion.” 

*‘Tt is, indeed,” replied Miss Rainsford, feel- 
ingly. ‘‘ Everything turned out just contrary to 
Anthony Daryl’s plans and wishes. You know 
he meant to provide for you, but——” 

‘Look here, Miss Cicely,” interrupted Ferris, 
under cover of a soft peal of laughter, with which 
Miss Daryl had answered some remark of La 
Merle’s; ‘‘is that red-haired Frenchman in love 
with Brana ?” 

«© My dear Gabriel !” 

‘¢ What airs he puts on! One would think he 
already looked upon Miss Daryl] as his own prop- 
erty.” 

«< Don’t be ill-natured, Gabriel. Of course, he 
is fond and proud of Bruna—is she not the living, 
breathing evidence of his skill? But the feeling 
is professional, I trust, and quite fatherly.” 

‘© Dr. La Merle is a bachelor, eh ?” 

‘*He married many years ago ; his wife died 
young.” 

** Ah, a widower !” 

«s And, in spite of his fame and money, he is 
an unhappy man. Some Americans whom we 
met in Paris told us that he was subject to fits 
of melancholia, and that his servants, at such 
times, watched him constantly, fearful that he 
might attempt suicide.” 

Miss Cicely had lowered her voice to a whisper 
—an unnecessary precaution, as it seemed, for 
Bruna and the doctor were deeply absorbed in 
their own conversation, and paid little heed to 
Ferris and Miss Rainsford. Those two had a 
past, in which Gabriel could not intrude. They 
were talking of places and things beyond his 
knowledge—the last concert du Conservatoire, a 
walk from Ville d’Avray through the woods to Ver- 
siilles, some wonderful roses grown at Fontenay, 
an excursion to George Sand’s red brick honse at 
Palaiseau, and Bruna’s first ride in the Bois after 
the recovery of her sight. 

‘*Miss Rainsford was crying behind her veil,” 
Ferris heard her say to La Merle. ‘‘ You sat by 
my side in the open carriage, and held my hand. 
How the sun shone! How green the trees were 
in the Tuileries gardens! What happy crowds 
chatted and laughed on the boulevards! In the 
bronze fountains of the Place de la Concorde the 
tritons and water nymphs spouted broken rain- 
bows. An officer of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
whom we met near the gate of the Porte Dau- 
phine, seemed to me a being of more than mortal 
mold.” 
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“©Go on,” murmured La Merle, as she paused. 
He was gazing into her beautiful face in undis- 
guised fascination. 

«‘T remember the Arc de Triomphe, rising, white 
as snow, in the sunshine,” continued Bruna, ina 
dreamy, far-away tone, ‘‘the grand equipages, the 
sergents de ville passing on their rounds, the 
lakes, with the gondola-shaped boats and queer 
marine velocipedes. ‘Tio please me you left the 
carriage on the drive, and we were ferried across 
to a charming island in the silver water—do not 
you recollect ?” 

“I do, my dear!” cried out Miss Cicely, who 
had also begun to listen. ‘‘ The place was ab- 
surdly full of people. We went to lunch at a 
restaurant, and the price of everything, particu- 
larly the ices, was exorbitant—something shame- 
ful, in fact.” 

“Eh bien, oui!” said La Merle, and he langhed 
softly. 

They arose from table. 

“Look here, Miss Cicely,” muttered Ferris, 
in a savage whisper: ‘‘I wonder if your Dr. La 
Merle knows that somewhere in the world—if 
Satan has not taken possession of him !—there is 
an unknown man who can with good reason call 
himself Bruna Daryl’s husband ?” 

Bruna and the doctor had already passed out of 
the door, and were beyond earshot, 

Miss Cicely grew pale. 

“Gabriel, I shall faint if you mention that 
matter—here! We never speak of it !” 

«Your silence changes no facts,” he answered, 
sulkily. ‘‘She is ten times lovelier than ever. 
The moment I looked on her to-day the old pas- 
sion came back upon me with redoubled power.” 

““Qh, hush! Bruna cannot listen to love from 
any source. She is neither married nor single. 
Be sensible, my poor boy.” 

“As her guardian, Miss Cicely, old Mildmay 
ought to have released Bruna from her miserable 
situation before this date.” 

““My dear Gabriel, Mildmay, I am sure, acted 
up to his lights. His sole thought was to restore 
the girl’s health and sight, and leave that other 
evil for a later settlement. On our return to 
America he meant to bring the case before the 
courts. But he is dead, and I am a feeble old 
woman, incapable of decisive action. Besides, 
Bruna has now attained her majority, and is quite 
competent to manage her own affairs. She knows 
that 


‘“**Such a mad marriage never was before,’ 
’ 


but she does not like to talk of it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITA. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I. 


Ir was the birthday of old Pouff, the Briister 
farmer, and a score of folks were in the spacious 
but rather low kitchen of the farmhouse. — 

The old man was placed on a sort of dais, and 
sat with his arms resting on the supports of the 
oaken chair and looking complacently from one 
to another of-his guests. His dame now and then 
came and said a word or two to him about past 
times. Mostly, however, she was busy with the 
sandwiches of butter and cheese and fladbrod, the 
reindeer slices, and the coffee and corn brandy. 

«‘ Another bottle, girl !” she was constantly call- 
ing to the blue-skirted and barelegged lass who 
did her ministrations. 

The blind fiddler of Lomsdal had been brought 
in for the occasion. Tle sat, like old Pouff, on a 
chair in a conspicuous part of the room, fiddling 
away without cessation for twenty minutes or so. 
At intervals, however, the dame would approach 
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him with a cheerful smile on her broad brown 
face, and, with a word of warning, put the glass 
to his lips. The old fellow would then jerk his 
head back, fiddling all the while, and down his 
throat the fiery stuff would pour in a brisk but 
brief cascade. : 

Outside nothing could be seen through the 
windows, for it was the dead time of the Nor- 
wegian winter. But when one or other of the 
men opened the door a swirl of snow in big, 
ragged flakes shot into the room. It was in fact 
a wild night, with drifts deep in all the valleys, 
and the very waterfalls fast frozen and getting 
buried out of sight. 

No matter. Bonder Pouff was seventy this day, 
and the Briister folk meant to fix the memory of 
the anniversary hard and fast in his mind. 

Tlow they danced, to be sure! and none with 
more extraordinary agility than Niels Pouff, the 
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youngest son of the old bonder! Sometimes as 
many as five couples were in the middle of the 
reom ‘‘treading on air” toward each other. 

There was something uncanny in their leaps. 
Certain of them could kick the rafters with their 
toes. You looked to see them fall heavily on 
their backs; but no, by some occult method of 
contortion they alighted safely on their stockinged 
feet, and, amid the applause of the others, rose 
again and again, till the perspiration streamed 
from their faces. Then, with resounding gasps, 
they staggered against the wall, snatched at the 
corn brandy, and were succeeded in the dance by 
others. Niels was far and away the most success- 
ful of them. But that was no wonder. He was 
famous all up Hallingdal for his strength and 
cleverness, and his handsome face lived in the 
fancy of many a tender maiden heart. 

Of course the girls present did not compete 
with the men in the crowning feature of the Hall- 
ing dance. They were content with the graceful 
posturing which was their part. And very pretty 
some of them looked, with their arms bent above 
their heads and the coquettish movements to the 
right and left, as if to evade the advances of their 
male partner. 

“‘Well, father,” exclaimed Niels at length, 
lurching toward old Pouff on his throne, ‘it is 
a fine time—a man could not wish for a finer !” 

The bonder nodded, but a little of the petu- 
lance of old age showed in him as he murmured, 
while fumbling in his horn snuff box : 

“T’d ha’ been more content, my son, if the new 
pastor had done us the honor of being present. 
He’s too high and mighty for we—that’s it, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘““A parson too high and mighty for we!” 
echoed Niels, loudly, and with derision. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s good. I'll teach him, if that’s the idea. 
Niels Pouff hasn’t broken the neck of the parson 
of Sundal for nothing, or run his knife into the 
fat part of the thigh of the Fresvik minister. 
Why, bless my soul, father, if we haven’t shown 
we’re a deal better a family than any parson’s I’ve 


seen, why, the enemy come over us! Pass that 
bottle, little lad.” 
The ‘little lad” did so eagerly. He was a 


miniature of the big lads his brothers who were 
present—a charming little effigy in brown home- 
spun, with knee breeches and brass buttons, stock- 
inged feet for the dancing, and with a goodly 
knife in a yellow leather sheath at his side. 

It was perfectly true what Niels had said. The 
handsome strong fellow had really been responsi- 
ble for the death of two parsons. The Sundal 
minister had died at once, and the other had 
never got over the effects of his wound. The 
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clergy themselves had admitted it with a strange 
sort of admiration for the young Hercules him- 
self. All the district knew it. And the late 
Vicar of Briister had lived days of quietness and 
peace only by confessing in the most unequivocal 
manner that Niels was a better man than he. 

A pretty fellow, then, this new parson, Soren 
Sorensen, as he was called, to accept the Briister 
living without a word to the Pouffs, and to slight 
old Bonder Pouff in the first fortnight of his resi- 
dence in Briister ! 

“But,” whispered one of the young men, with 
a wink toward the others, ‘‘ you are forgetting 
something, Niels. How about the lovely Brita ?” 

At this Niels grew suddenly sober, as it seemed. 
His eyes sparkled, and a frown of determination 
printed itself upon his forehead.. 

‘‘Thou’rt right, Olaus,” he said, with astonish- 
““'That lass’s gray eyes have -be- 
witched me. She’s not like our Briister maidens” 
(he glanced at the girl faces in the room, and in 
so cold a manner of comparison that the damsels 
let their eyes droop with mortification). ‘‘She’sa 
princess, she is. If I were a Viking, like my fore- 
fathers, I’d snatch her and marry her to-mor- 
row |!” 

“‘Hark to the young monster!” cried Dame 
Pouff. ‘‘ Come, lasses, into your cloaks and shoon, 
all of you, or, bless and save us, there’s no know- 
ing what’ll become of you with him !” 

Everyone laughed at this jest, and none more 
so than the demure-eyed maideus themselves, who 
glanced shyly at Niels as if to whisper that, with- 
in bounds, he might, if he pleased, mark his lik- 
ing for them somewhat significantly. 

The barking of a dog outside, followed by a 
knock-at the door, snapped their timid reveries in 
twain. 

‘‘Lord save us! 
Pouff. 

The others all stared at the door, as if they ex- 
pected to see the ‘wild riders” rush into the 
room from the high fjelds whereon in winter 
they are supposed to hold their wicked, ghostly 
revels. 

‘Lift the latch, Christian,” said the dame to 
a youth who was nearest the door. The lad 
opened the door inwardly, so as to hide himself. 

A girl stepped in. She was clad in a cloak 
lined with mink fur, and a little sealskin cap was 
on her head. Her beauty shone into the coarse 
room like moonlight in a coalpit. 

It was Brita Sorensen, the new pastor’s young 
daughter. 

“Come in, Fréken, come in !” cried the dame, 
cordially, when she saw who it was. 

But the girl shook her head. 
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**T am sorry, Fru Pouff, that I cannot stay. I 
should like to stay ” (her eyes rested on Niels’s, 
and the bright frosty glow on her cheeks grew 
deeper) ‘‘ very, very much. But my father would 
not be willing. Iam to say, Fru Pouff, that my 
father expects you all to be abed betimes, and not 
to fail in the morning to be at the church. Iam 
sorry, but that is what I was to tell you.” 

She was turning, as if glad to get the undesira- 
ble mission over, and with lowered eyes, when 
Niels stepped toward her. 

“* Not I, pretty one, for thy father.” 

The girl faced round. Old Pouff stood up and 
coughed wheezily. He meant to keep order in 
his own house if he could ; but he had remained 
silent so long and had drunk so much corn brandy 
that his tongue seemed to reject its office. 

“< We’re not,” said Olaus Olsen, another of the 
men, ‘“‘ to be bidden to do this and that by our 
parson, Fréken. He may as well know it early 
as late !” 

“Tell him from me, Niels Pouff, pretty Fré- 
ken, that I'll do anything for thee, but naught 
for him!” A spirit of madness appeared to come 
over the youth. He stretched out his strong 
hands toward the girl. ‘‘I love thee—I love 
thee! Either I’ll die in the trying or I’ll have 
thee for my bride !” . 

This, however, was too much even for Dame 
Pouff. She seized her son by the shoulder, and 
forced him back. 

“Thou crazy cod’s head !” she cried. 

While she did this Brita escaped. The other 
girls looked as if they thought Niels had com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin. It was at least un- 
mannerly of him to make such a confession be- 
fore them. 

Several minutes elapsed ere the old jovial state 
of affairs could be re-established. Even then the 
levity seemed sadly forced. Old Pouff was seen 
almost to yawn himself asunder. The fiddler’s 
head tottered on to his fiddle, and the music sud- 
denly ceased. Brita’s interruption had at once 
arrested his energies. Not even more corn brandy 
could revive him. 

In short, the dame was meditating how she 
should bring the feast to a seemly ending, when 
again the door opened, and with a firm step the 
new pastor appeared in the room. 

Prost Sorensen was a man of forty-five, clean 
shaven, rather tall, and with impressive shoulders. 
His mouth was exceedingly firm. 

Fixing Niels Pouff with his eyes, he walked to- 
ward the fireplace. Here hung the usual thick 
iron rod for the cooking pot. 

Still without a word, and with all eves upon 
him, the parson unhooked the rod, and, taking 
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it in his hands, snapped it like a stick of barley 
sugar. He threw the pieces at Niels’s feet and 
left the room, as he had entered it, in perfect si- 
lence. 

For several seconds the merrymakers stared at 
each other, speechless. 

Niels was the first to break the spell. 

“‘Soho !” he cried, slapping his thigh. << It’s 
a challenge, is it, parson! Then done with thee. 
To-morrow we will see who is the better man, 
thou or I; and I ask all you lads to be wit- 
nesses.” 

There was just time for them to respond to the 
invitation ere Dame Pouff swept them outside 
with scant ceremony. 

“« Snow or no snow, hospitality or the want of 
it, I'll have no more such goings on. To bed 
with thee, husband—a pretty seventieth birthday 
thou hast celebrated—i’ the name of God! And, 
Christian, take that tipsy fellow and his fiddle— 
as tipsy as himself, I’ll be bound—and show him 
where the hay is kept. Out, my friends, and a 
sweet ‘Good night’ to yon all.” 

Yet, though she affected to be so wrathful, ere 
Niels went upstairs to his loft the sturdy woman 
stroked his cheek and caressed him. 

«‘The bravest son in all Norway—I’ll be bound 
thou art !’ she cooed, proudly. 

““As for that, mother,” retorted Niels, “ to- 
morrow shall show. She'll make thee a good 
daughter-in-law ; her eyes are of the right kind.” 


II. 


THE church bell of Briister the next morning 
need not have tinkled across the snow-bound val- 
ley to call the villagers of the district to worship. 
Word had gone for miles in all directions that 
something good (after the Halkingdal fashion) 
might be expected either before or at the end of 
the service. The muster of men and women was 
therefore prodigious, especially considering that 
fully half a yard of fresh snow had fallen during 
the last twenty-four hours. 

Prost Sorensen looked forth from the wincow 
of the pale-red vicarage with its white roof, and 
rejoiced to see so many worshipers. 

“I think, my daughter,” he said, as he laid 
down his knife and pushed the broiled ptarmigan 
away, ‘‘that I did well last night. They are mere 
braggarts, these Norse peasants, and I haven’t 
lived in Copenhagen for nothing.” 

Brita was about to reply, and to say something 
in favor of Niels, but the waiting maid interposed. 

«© You mustn’t be cocksure about that, master,” 
she said. ‘‘There’s not a man to beat our Niels 
that we know of. Be warned, master, and just 
let the bell ring. I would, I know that.” 
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“« Silly wench !” exclaimed the parson. ‘‘ Shall 
I be deterred from my sacred duties for a spoilt 
cock sparrow of a fellow like that ? I fancied my 
little object lesson of last might would be enough. 
But since it isn’t, why, then, we must e’en try a 
new issue, and—God defend the right !” 

«Do not hurt him, father,” whispered Brita, 
as the prost rose and braced his shoulders. 

The minister looked at his daughter. Ie could 
hardly have looked at anything fairer—except it 
were the coral color on the mountain tops over- 
shadowing the valley. Je seemed to soften at 
once. The knots in his strong hands fell away as 
he smoothed her hair with one of his palms. 

«Tl not hurt him, sweet, if I can beat him 
without. But another object lesson he must and 
shall have. Come, my girl; art ready ?” 

Brita’s toilet for out of doors was simple. 
She did but slip her feet into high shoes of rein- 
deer skin, throw the mink-fur cloak over her 
shoulders and don the sealskin cap. 

But the pastor took a thick ash stick with him, 
and ere leaving the house he made it cut through 
the air with a hiss. 

‘©Oh, father!” cried Brita at the noise; and 
then, the door being open and the track being 
before them, her eyes sought out Niels in the 
picturesque crowd about the church door. 

Now, whatever programme young Pouff had 
arranged for his friends’ and his own diversion 
that morning was quite upset by Brita’s beauty. 
No sooner did he see the girl’s fair checks, with 
a ray of pale sunshine on them, and the appealing 
light in her gray cyes, than he doffed his cap, 
and, bowing his head, followed her into the sim- 
ple black-faced Briister church. The pastor had 
led the way with manifest defiance on his brow. 
But Niels had Woked on from the pastor to the 
pastor’s daughter, and the defiance failed to ex- 
cito him. 

All the other villagers followed Niels’s exam- 
ple, and thus the little church was soon filled. 
There was considerable whispering among them, 
and one or two ventured to smile and nod their 
heads toward the formidable ash stick which the 
parson had rested ostentatiously against the low 
altar rails. 

As no interruption occurred, the pastor duly 
began the service; and nothing had happened 
when the time for the benediction arrived. 

Accordingly, Prost Sorensen stood up and 
blessed the congregation ; and very well his ath- 
letic frame looked as he expanded his shoulders 
and lifted his hands toward his parishioners. 

But just at that moment an irresistible im- 
pulse took hold of him. Ile determined to add 
an appendix to the canonical blessing. 
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«* And may this people of Briister,” he prayed, 
“be brought into the fear of man as well as of 
God. Amen!” 

Ife had the ** Amen” to himself. 

It took Niels several seconds to understand 
what this meant. ‘Then, when his mind grasped 
the matter, instantly up he sprang, and, bounding 
into the aisle and toward the altar rails, ‘* Hold, 
parson !” he cried. 

All the congregation stood up. One or two of 
the younger girls screamed. Cenerally, however, 
there was a sprightly expression of joyous expec- 
tation upon the faces of the people. Brita alone 
staid on her knees, though she stared, like one 
spellbound, at Niels and her father. 

Prost Sorensen rose quietly, and with extreme 
composure met Nicls on the other side of the 
rails. 

“Well,” he questioned, ‘what is it, Niels 
Pouff ?” 

‘Strip off thy gown, parson,” cried the youth, 
who seemed half mad with excitement. ‘It is 
you or I from this day forth.” 

So saying, he slipped ont of his own coat and 
threw it on the floor, which was littered with 
birch twigs. 

‘Is this the place ” began the pastor. 

“*The better the place the better the deed !” ex- 
claimed Niels. ‘That thou knowest, parson. 
Art ready ?” 

Prost Sorensen deftly walked out of his gown. 

“‘ Art ready, twice ?” asked. Niels. 

Then, as the pastor put himself in a position of 
self-defense, young Pouff leaped over the rails and 
was upon him like a wild cat. 

For several minutes a remarkable scene ensued, 
as the two men swayed backward and forward be- 
tween the altar and the altar rails. The wintry 
sun cast its feeble yellow rays upon them, and 
also shone upon the agitated faces of the Briister 
folk who had massed -by the rails. Only Brita 
staid on her knees, and a shy beam of golden 
light touched her face and her folded hands as 
she thus kneeled, apparently as disinterested as 
an image of stone. 

More than once it seemed that the parson would 
prevail over his parishioner. THe was the heavier 
man, and clearly knew certain tricks of which 
Niels knew nothing. But youth was to win the 
day. The minister’s sobs for breath echoed 
through the heated building at length, whereas 
Niels seemed hardly to breathe at all. 

To and fro and up and down they struggled, 
knocking to the ground everything movable 
against which they struck. The parson was evi- 
dently weakening. The Briister villagers said so 
in tones of delight. here seemed little doubt 
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Niels was to continue the district champion. It 
only remained to be seen what sort of a climax 
was in store for them. Would he break the man’s 
back or his neck, or crush in his ribs on one 
side? Of one thing all Briister felt very sure, 
to wit, that Soren Sorensen’s days of earthly 
labor were well-nigh run. 

Then, with a gigantic effort, Niels got the par- 
son by the nape of the neck and fastened his 
‘hand into the muscles and loose folds of skin with 
grim tenacity. Simultaneously, as it seemed, he 
clutched his victim in the small of the back. <A 
moment afterward and the Briister folks saw the 
unfortunate man high in the air, ready to be 
dashed to the floor with the terrible force they 
well knew Niels had at disposal. 

But, with a wail, at that moment Brita broke 
from her trance and darted to the front. 


«Spare him !” 


to the giant. 

And so, instead of seeing their parson broken 
like an earthen pot before them, they beheld Niels 
gently swing his victim down and leave him free. 
The lad turned his eyes upon Brita, and, like the 
sun, he too was fain to show her the light of 
his countenance. Then he looked at the dishev- 
eled and altogether beaten minister, who, on his 
part, though discomfited, did not bear malice, 
but rather wondered merely at the youth’s great 
strength. 

“Well ?” said Prost Sorensen. 

It was a pretty sight—this of the strong young 
fellow unstrung by the lovely face of the maiden, 
and of the maiden’s downcast eyes and agitated 
bosom as she stood before him! The faces of the 
congregation beyond were also worth seeing. 


she cried, piteously, appealing 
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Then, once again, Niels felt scarcely master of 
himself. - 

«* Parson,” he cried, “let me have her! I love 
her—I love her !” and he stretched out his hands 
toward Brita, on the lower side of the rails. 

Prost Sorensen shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. 

‘*My son,” he said, ‘‘I have no choice in the 
matter. Thou couldst have slain me just now; 
I felt it in thy fingers. If she’ll have thee, take 
her. She could hardly take a—stronger man, I'll 
allow.” 

The congregation then all crowded to look to- 
ward Brita, whose bosom rose and fell with dread- 
ful quickness. . 


TRIALS BY JURY. 


Niels stepped a pace nearer her, and offered her 
his hand. 

“Brita,” he whispered, ‘‘I want you. Will you 
come to me ?” 

There was no response. 

“*My son,” said the parson, ‘‘be advised of 
me. If you want her so badly, just take her— 
she’ll not refuse thee.” 

Thus encouraged, Niels stepped over the rails, 
and put his arms around the girl. She did not 
repel him, and then he knew that he had won her. 

* * * * * * 

That was how they lived and moved and had 
their being in the Norse dales three or four cent- 
uries ago. 


ANIMAL TRIALS BY JURY. 


By Avex. H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EXPRESSION IN ANIMALS,” ETC. 


THERE can be no doubt that in animals the 
sense of justice is more or less developed, and 
that in some instances it reaches a very high level. 
Not only do they individually exercise the revenge 
for injuries which Lord Bacon defined as a kind 
of wild justice, but, in certain circumstances, 
they will combine for protection, and actually pro- 
ceed precisely as men do in Parliaments and in 
law courts against enemies to the common good. 
This is especially noticeable among certain orders 
of birds, but it is not unknown amongst mam- 
mals either ; the most careful observers and the 
closest thinkers, however skeptical of many stories, 
having to admit that, in not a few of the most re- 
markable cases reported, there could be no room 
to doubt that animals had instituted law courts, 
conducted what were really trials by jury, and ap- 
pointed certain of their number to see the sen- 
tence carried out; that is, to act as executioners 
of the will of the majority, or of the whole met in 
solemn council. A few of the most striking and 
thoroughly verified instances may be given, and, 
we think, cannot fail of interest for our readers. 

Among the beavers it is undoubted that courts 
are held, and judicial functions exercised, and 
the sentences carried out with most exact disci- 
pline. This is proved by the fact that near to 
every beaver settlement there exists a class of what 
are called ‘‘ bachelor beavers.” This is composed 
of two sections: old males who had lost their 
mates and were held to be no longer of true use 
to the community, and younger “ bachelors ” who 
had been expelled the settlement for misconduct, 
idleness and laziness, more generally theft, and by 
a jury awarded a sentence of perpetual seclusion, 
a kind of penal servitude, which all the commu- 


nity of beavers were bound to join in order to see 
thoroughly carried out. These “ bachelors ” live 
alone, not in warm houses protected by dams, as 
in community, but in holes in the banks of the 
rivers—prison cells, in fact—where they just man- 
age to live, and where they can at a pinch suc- 
ceed in storing sufficient winter food. Sometimes 
their privations must be great, but there is no 
escape for them. If they endeavor to build a 
proper beaver house—at all events, within ken of 
any of their old associates—it is reported, and it 
becomes the bounden duty of the members of the 
community to turn out and destroy what has been 
done. Penal servitude among beavers really ex- 
ists, as it does among us. The beaver thief is 
compelled to work hard, in isolation from his 
family, and yet cannot secure the most primary 
personal comforts-—cannot exercise himself in that 
craft of construction in which alone he can find 
true pleasure. We must atone to society for his 
fault, just as our convicted prisoners do. Anyone 
who has seen the beavers at a zoological garden 
ceaselessly comforting themselves and passing 
their time in constructing houses that they do not 
need will realize what a punishment a jury of 
beavers mete out to one of their own kind who is 
idle or lazy, or has been guilty of theft, or vio- 
lated any of the essential laws of the beaver com- 
munity, when they make him a “bachelor” 
beaver and will not let him erect a house near to 
them. 

The herds of wild elephants undoubtedly exer- 
cise judicial functions, and sit as juries in the case 
of any offense or departure from elephant rules. 
They will gather together in circles, the culprit 
in the middle, and after certain communications 
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made with each other will trumpet distressfully, 
as if in concord, after which the poor offending 
elephant will be beaten by the trunks of the rest, 
driven out, rusticated, forced into solitary life, 
absolutely without any association with its friends, 
for a longer or shorter period, according, appar- 
ently, to what has been originally decided regard- 
ing it. Just as with the beavers, there are ‘ soli- 
tary ” elephants, which live apart from the herd ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that, as they 
are often great thieves, they have been made out- 
casts on account of this. In some cases, at all 
events, the names they get are significant—in In- 
dia they are called grondahs, and in Ceylon horas, 
or rogues. 

Of course, this judicial capacity will be found 
in its highest forms among social animals, that is, 
animals which live in herds or in groups, and 
where, for their safety from enemies very strict 
rules of sentinel conduct and united watchfulness 
are required. Jn these cases the maxim that 
“unity is strength ” is thoroughly acted upon. 

Dogs will often sit as jurymen in cases of any 
wrong from which they have all alike suffered. I 
know one case in which this happened. A big, 
rough dog, a cross between a collie and a hound 
—a sort of lurcher, in fact—which used daily to 
accompany a milk cart into the town I come 
from, ‘had for a long time borne the character of 
a sulky tyrant, dealing blows, in the shape of 
bites, to the little dogs in the town, till more 

‘than one of them bore his memorial marks on 
head or body. He was a big bully of the worst 
sort, ill used dogs smaller than himself, and took 
care not to meddle with a bigger one. Witha 
friend I was walking in the twilight one evening, 
along a lane a little distance from the town, and 
not far from the farm where that big, rough 
lurcher staid. What was our surprise to be over- 
taken by a bevy of dogs, big and little, some 
dozen or fifteen of them rushing past us from the 
town with such speed that they made quite a wind 
as they went. We speculated much on what this 
could mean. Next day we heard that Nelson’s 
“Victor ” had been found in a dreadful condi- 
tion at his master’s door, bleeding and torn, and 
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By CHARLES 


It is said that when the aristocratic neighbors 
of the Father of his Country, waxing proud and 
wealthy in post-Revolutionary days, disdained any 
longer to send produce to market, our First Presi- 
dent showed his appreciation of the dignity and 
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with just life left in him and no more. A very 
noticeable change was to be detected in him when 
he got better after that, and came into town as be- 
fore. He did not meddle with the little dogs any 
more; but kept close beneath the master’s cart, 
instead of roaming about and dealing punishment 
to smaller specimens. It was a matter of com- 
mon remark, indeed, that Nelson’s “‘ Victor ” was 
a changed dog. Are we not justified in assuming 
that the dogs had sat as a jury on it—perhaps en- 
gaged one or two bigger dogs in their cause—and 
themselves proceeded, as we saw them, to be the 
executioners of the law ? The dogs acted precisely 
as boys at school do when at length they find out 
“the bully,” and, led by a lad of energy, deter- 
mine to teach him better manners and prt him 
down. 

Among birds the exercise of judicial functions 
is still more common. Who has not heard ac- 
counts of trials by jury among the crows? At the 
building time more especially young crows will be 
found rather apt to try to save themselves the 
trouble of foraging for the necessary sticks and 
lining materials, and will go and pull a bit or two 
out from the nest of another pair more advanced 
in their work, and during their absence. Found 
out in their pilfering, the offending pair are 
taught that, whatever the crows may do outside 
their settlement, no thieving is allowed among 
themselves. Crow courts, or trials by jury, have 
often been observed and described. What a chat- 
tering and loud caw-cawing there is !—these are 
the calls to come to court. Then one old fellow, 
the head village man, patriarch, or chief, who for 
years on years “has led the clanging rookery 
home,” as the poet sings, takes up the parable 
and addresses his companions in the most solemn 
judicial tones. Then there follows the chorus of 
agreement in the law laid down, ‘‘caw, caw,” 
“hear, hear,” ‘let judgment be done,” and 
straightway the nest of the offending pair is torn 
to pieces, to be worked into other nests by and 
by, and the offending crows are driven out—for a 
time at all events—to find a site for their nest 
building and pairing elsewhere than with their 
own family or tribe. 
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importance of agriculture by loading all the more 
heavily with fresh vegetables his own wagons at 
Mount Vernon, and sending them to gladden the 
hearts of the housekeepers of Alexandria. He 
kept up this practice until it once more became 
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fashionable for an “‘F. F. V.” to be represented 
in town. by a load of fresh garden truck on mar- 
ket days. It is a pleasing revival of this practice 
of Washington’s that is illustrated at Ellerslie, on 
the Iudson, the farm and country home of ex- 
Vice President Levi P. Morton. On this estate 
of magnificent distances, comprising about 1,000 
acres, the owner has built up an object lesson in 
improved agriculture, careful breeding of live 
stock, the latest methods of dairying, and the 
sane and natural enjoyment of country life, that 
is one of the most interesting sights along the 
river. The peculiar charm of it is that visitors 
desirous of studying improved husbandry are al- 
ways welcome to inspect the stock, buildings and 
processes. It is a standing order at Ellerslie that 
visitors, especially practical 
farmers, shall receive a cour- 
teous welcome and all in- 
formation that they desire. 
Of course it is not to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Morton will 
personally entertain every 
farmer who wishes to look at 
his prize Guernseys or model 
dairy. The Ellerslie mansion 
is, like ‘* man’s love,” “a 
thing apart,” and the throngs 
that visit the farm are quite 
willing to grant to the pro- 
prietor of this free exhibition, 
with his family, all the seclu- 
sion that he would enjoy had 
he chosen to make his sum- 
mer home on tke bluffs at 
Newport instead of on this 


quiet Hudson River 
farm. Mr. Morton, 
however, takes a 
warm interest in the 
farm _ operations, 
when he is at El- 
lerslie, from May to 
October, and may be 
seen walking about 
the place, as unpre- 
tentious an old gen- 
tleman as any Gran- 
ger that visits the 
estate. : 

A ride of two 
hours and forty 
minutes from New 
York, or one hour 
and a half from Al- 
bany, brings one to 
the station of Rhinc- 
cliff, a stumbling-block to some who recollect it as 
Rhinebeck, the name now reserved for the larger 
town of 2,000 inhabitants that lies two miles to the 
eastward on the high plateau. As one rolls with 
almost noiseless swiftness up the steel track from 
New York, feasting on the rich effects of the 
chocolate-colored cliffs of the Palisades, shooting 
through the “noses” of ‘*St. Anthony” and 
other mountains that will thrust themselves in 
other people’s way, turning the flank of the 
young, gray-coat garrison at West Point, and 
charmed anew by the ever-fresh variety of the 
Highlands and the everlasting beauty of proud 
old ‘‘ Storm King,” one sees that Mr. Morton was 
not unfortunate in choosing his summer retreat 
at the end of such a wonderful ride. Nor does 
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it seem that the day of human wings and aerial 
flight is so devoutly to be wished for when one is 
so quickly transported from the great caldron of 
metropolitan activity to the sleepy little Dutch 
hamlet of Rhinecliff, where a steady-going old 
English coach horse, who has seen friskier days, 
jogs one along the quiet country road that leads 
up to Ellerslie. For a mile and a half the road 
is mostly embowered in forest trees, maples and 
cedars mingling with that most graceful of ever- 
greens, the hemlock. J*or a long way before any 
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to the south. Looking thus southward, the IIud- 
son loses the appearance of a stream, being thrown 
from side to side by the projecting hills until it 
appears like some highland lake in its pleasing 
variety of wooded shore. Beantiful for situation 


is Ellerslie! Distinguished neighbors it has, also, 
for to the south is the farm of W. B. Dinsmore, 
the express magnate, and a Jersey cattle fancier ; 
Archibald Rogers, the yachtsman; while to the 
north are the estates of Mrs. William Astor and 
J. R. Roosevelt. 


IN THE GARDENS. 


MORNING ON THE LAKE. 


of the buildings are sighted one rides through 
Mr. Morton’s land, which accounts for the nat- 
ural forest growth being kept up in such thrifty 
but unconventional profusion of shade. 

Soon one gets a glimpse of the mansion, a large, 
cheery-looking exterior of browns and grays, set 
on a steep acclivity from which one gets entranc- 
ing views of the noble river, the Snake Hills and 
Catskills to the west and northwest, the broad ex- 
panse of rolling farm land to the east, and the 
Highlands, with the spidery architecture of the 
Poughkeepsie cantilever bridge spanning the river, 


North of the house, screened by evergreens, is 
the coach house, and vistas through the arbor 
vite and balsams reveal the large conservatories 
and grapehouses, and a little white Grecian tem- 
ple on a secluded knoll. In front are several 
acres of lawn sloping to the lake of several acres 
in area, and off to the left is seen the pumping 
station whence water is forced by compressed air 
to all the buildings on the farm. Beds of foliage 
plants and brilliant annuals, set in the lawn or 
bordering the graveled walks in the extensive gar- 
dens, are kept in continual freshness or bloom by 
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the English gardener and his assistants. Dotted 
here and there over the immense estate are yellow 
hay barns with curious foliated windows, built bya 
former proprietor, the millionaire William Kelley. 

The scene of the greatest activities of Ellerslie, 
however, lies about a furlong from the homestead, 
on lower ground, across the highway, to the south- 
west. Here, almost overhanging the tracks of the 
Hudson River Railroad, stands, just completed, 
the largest and probably the best-appointed cattle 
barn in the country, sheltering the largest herd 
of registered Guernsey cattle in the world. Around 
it are grouped the power house, dairy, horse barn, 
poultry houses, farmers’ cottages, sheds, office, etc. 
But the great barn dwarfs all the rest. With its 
lofty, shouldered Dutch roof, long lines of venti- 
lators, and immense doors at each end, it resem- 
bles somewhat a large railway depot. ‘There is 
nothing dingy about it, however. The first story 
is of brick, and the shingles above it are stained a 
rich red, while the roof is covered with purple 
slate. The barn cost about $50,000. 

A barn that is forty by fifty feet suffices for the 
average American farm, but this mammoth home 
for Guernseys is 300 feet long by 65 in width, ex- 
cepting where the silos, engine and mill necessi- 
tated a width of 89 feet. It is 33 feet high up to 
the eaves, and about 65 tothe peak. The cattle 
are kept in the basement and on the first floor, 
the second floor being one of the loftiest of lofts 
for storing hay. The basement on the river side 
is above the level of the ground. On the east side 
it is lighted from a passageway dug out and pro- 
tected by a second wall. Care was taken to secure 
good drainage on both floors and the basement. 
Some thirty large tight shafts carry the foul air 
from the basement direct to the top of the roof. 
Going down to this floor, where nearly two hun- 
dred head of cattle have been kept since last No- 
vember, one finds no disagreeable smell, only a 
healthful animal odor like the breath of any cow 


kept on wholesome food. The heat of such an 
aggregation of cattle alone is sufficient to keep 
the room warm enough. The walks between the 
long rows of dainty cattle are powdered with white 
land plaster, and one feels like begging pardon of 
these bovine aristocrats if he ventures to come in 
with muddy boots. Along the sides of the build- 
ing are the box stalls devoted to cows with young 
calves, young stock generally, bulls, and cows re- 
quiring any special attention as to feed, etc. 
There are 92 of these box stalls on the basement 
aud second floors, most of which can accommo- 
date two animals, if room is needed. The 232 
single stalls are arranged in rows in the centre of 
the two floors, so that 400 cattle can be housed in 
the barn. This is the number which is desired on 
the farm. There are now about 200, and for the 
next two years there will be no heifer calves sold 
off the place probably, unless Mr. Morton finds 
some first-class Guernsey cows that he can buy to 
fill up his stalls. 

More than one brain has been taxed to make the 
cow stalls as comfortable as possible. Instead of the 
common rigid stanchions the animals are secured 
by a chain running loosely through a ring ona 
leather collar around each one’s neck. This chain 
is fastened high at one end and low at another, 
so that the cow is at ease whether she stands or 
lies down. A patent device enables a man at the 
ends of the building to unfasten every chain by a 
movement of a lever and immediately liberate the 
animals. This saves labor in case the stock is 
turned out daily, and is a grand precaution in 
case of fire. The watering troughs are ingenious 
arrangements. In every stall is a deep iron basin 
always full of pure spring water. Every time a 
cow drinks the basin fills again automatically, the 
water coming from the pumping station in iron 
pipes, while the troughs never run over, and no 
water from one trough can get back in the pipe to 
contaminate the water supplied to the next cow. 
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A vigilant valve thus prevents any chance of con- 
tagion in this respect. 

The feeding boxes have for a floor the floor of 
the building itself, the tight sides of the boxes be- 
ing hinged so as to raise up when the animals are 
not eating, and broom and water can thus quickly 
clean out all refuse matter. Overhead, car tracks 
run up and down the aisles in front of the ani- 
mals and convey suspended cars from the silos 
and grain bins as they are pushed along by the 
attendants and the rations shoveled out to each 
bovine. The cows recognize the feeding hour to 
a second, and it is a memorably pretty sight to 
look down the long aisle and see the even row of 
handsomely colored heads turned in eager expec- 
tation, as regular an alignment as a file of cadets 
at the command of “ Eyes right.” 

By another track manure cars are shoved along 
behind the stock, loaded, and propelled out to the 
manure shed, or dumped in a manure spreader 
and the refuse immediately carted off and spread 
on the land. : 

The main floor of the barn is entered by drive- 
ways at each end with immense sliding doors. 
Besides cattle stalls, arranged as in the basement, 
it contains at the north end immense bins, hold- 
ing many tons of grain and ground feed. Corn, 
oats, wheat or rye, raised on the farm, are run 
through a steel gristmill propelled by the twenty- 
fivé horse-power engine. Wheat bran and other 
ingredients of the daily ration are purchased as 
needed. Here are also stationed a thresher, root 
cutter, buzz saw and ensilage cutter, all run by 
steam. From the ensilage cutter endless carrier 
belting elevates the finely cut green stalks to the 
tops of the three silos which occupy the north- 
west corner and hold 1,500 tons each. They are 
about thirty feet square and forty feet deep, and 
the ensilage weights itself sufficiently, a layer of 
six inches of earth being spread on a canvas cover 
on top to exclude air. On each side of the open 
shaft that extends through the centre of the 
building from the floor to the roof are extensive 
lofts for hay, and tempting, when empty, for a 
country dance or an athletic track. Here is am- 
ple opportunity for the horse hayfork in unload- 
ing the wagons. The great ventilators, extending 
the length of the roof, give plenty of light and 
air, and are controlled by a wheel brake readily 
accessible on any floor. Altogether, if there is 
to be any improvement in the structure, some 
stranger must suggest it, for the principal tenants 
seem to be thoroughly contented, and as they 
stand ankle deep in clean straw, with their sleek 
coats groomed every day, they seem thoroughly to 
appreciate their unique cattle palace on the Hud- 
son. The barn is the work of a Newport archi- 
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tect, who also studied Theodore Hayemeyer’s 
barn at Mahwah, N. J., and embodied many 
hints from Mr. Morton, his superintendent and 
other practical men. The barn was built last 
summer, on the site of one that burned. Luck- 
ily, ouly two calves were lost in the fire. he 
present structnre contains a good deal of fat pine 
and other inflammable wood above the brick 
walls, and would make a terrible fire if it once 
caught. A vigilant watch is kept night and day, 
and no smoking allowed in the structure. The 
men think it possible that by the patent loosening 
apparatus they could hurry all the stock out in 
case of fire. But there remain the ninety-two 
box stalls to open singly. Then cattle do not al- 
ways act as one wishes in cases of hurry and ex- 
citement. It might be well to train these and the 
attendants, as is done in engine houses, to see 
how quickly men and animals can get out at the 
alarm of fire. The superintendent says that every 
cow would find her own stall when turned back 
in the barn. But it would probably take consid- 
erable practice to prevent confusion. Or does he 
base his confidence on the fact that each cow’s 
name and registry number hangs on a painted 
panel over her stall ? 

But we must not longer delay paying our re- 
spects directly to the Guernseys themselves. They 
are a beautiful lot of animals, from their chief, 
Midas, who weighs 1,750 pounds and allows one 
to fondle his massive head in his box stall, to the 
dainty heifers and cunning little calves. There 
is a marked beauty in the coloring of this herd, 
gotten considerably from Midas, and its prettiest 
display is about the noses and ears of the animals. 
While Jersey blood is almost always denoted by a 
white or ‘‘ mealy ” muzzle, the Guernseys here 
exhibit a unique rich tint that may best be de- 
scribed as a bright terra cotta with a sheen near 
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to burnished copper. The same tint often comes 
out in the ears, udders and legs. It would de- 
light a painter. For general appearance the 
Guernseys are coarser in bone and a little larger 
than Jerseys, with long, branching horns, rather 
slender than stout. They are not, as a secluded 
writer in the city recently stated, “a spotted 
shorthorn cow.” Their color is generally a light 
to a dark orange, with considerable white on 
flanks, udder, chest or head, many bearing the 
heart-shaped shield on the forehead. They are 
undoubtedly a distinct breed, but they do not 
breed as yet so uniformly true to type as the Jer- 
seys. On the Island of Jersey the importation 
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— of any outside breed has been pro- 
"| hibited for 200 years. Until re- 


Loma cently the cattle from the neigh- 


boring Island of Guernsey have not 
been eligible in the Royal Jersey 
Cattle Shows of Jersey. A recent 
visitor to the Channel Islands thus 
writes of them: ‘ They are larger 
in frame, their capacity for fatten- 
ing is greater, and their yield of 
milk is also in excess of the Jersey, 
but the return of butter is smaller.” 

Walking behind these Guernseys, 
one notices that their haunches are 
often plump almost to fatness, 
while a Jersey’s are always curved 
inward rather than outward. In- 
deed, they have to be watched to see 
they do not get too fat. This may 
be partly due to lack of exercise, but 
: it shows that, while an old Jersey 
cow is usually worthless to the butcher, the 
Guernsey can be fattened so as to return con- 
siderable money for beef. 

Guernseys are not great milkers, and will never 
displace Holsteins on farms where milk is sold 
by the quart. The 10,316 pounds of Passagere 
2d, one of Mr. Morton’s best, does not com- 
pare with the 30,318 pounds of Pietertje 2d, a 
champion Holstein. Nor do the Guernseys yet 
reach the great butter records of the Jerseys. 
The 10,316 pounds of milk from Passagere 2d 
would, at the ordinary Guernsey ratio, seventeen 
to one pound of butter, yield a little over 600 
pounds of butter. There are a number of Jersey 
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cows with records approaching, or excelling, 1,000 
pounds of butter annually. But the butter test 
is not the only test. The Guernseys are hardy, 
fatten casily, and are ‘‘ easy keepers.” When the 
breed has been further improved by wise selection, 
breeding and feeding, and individual cows receive 
as great attention as to diet, etc., as the Jersey 
champions, there will be less difference in their 
. butter records. It will not be long before some 
regular butter tests will be made at Ellerslie. 

It will occur to some that the naming of a new 
crop of calves from some hundreds of cows is no 
small labor, and from the pretty sobriquets chosen 
there is reason to believe that the Misses Morton 
assist with this part of the farm 
work. Guernseys are now register- 
ed, both here and on the island. A ‘ 
cow can be bought in Guernsey for fz 
a moderate price, $50 to $75, but 
the cost of importation-—the freight, 
insurance, care, and countless 
“tips” and gratuities to everyone 
who handles the animal in that 
region of ‘tips”—makes the ex- 
pense near $200. A man may well 
pay $50 to $100 for a young animal 
here rather than to import one. 
Mr. Morton’s cows attracted much 
attention at the last food exhibit in 
New York, and some of the finest 
animals will be seen at the World's 
Fair at Chicago. 

As the milk is drawn every day 
from the cows the cans are put ina 


handcart and wheeled to the dairy, some twenty 
rods away. Tere one is tempted to linger long 
amid the dainty and wonderful processes of mod- 
ern butter making. Entering the pretty brick 
structure, one sees a ten horse-power engine to the 
left of the door, furnishing the power for churn- 
ing and running the separator, as well as heating 
water and delivering it in pipes over the stationary 
tubs where utensils are washed. ‘The floor is cc- 
mented and the walls wainscoted in oak. The 
dairyman’s desk stands in one corner. <A large 
photograph of Midas, the head of the herd, hangs 
over the second doorway. Passing through, the 
visitor enters the separating and churning room. 
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Tlere is the little cheese-shaped steel vessel, hardly 
more than a foot across its surface, which has 
revolutionized butter making by ‘‘ making cream 
rise,” and that instantaneously. Can after can of 
milk is first aerated by a machine that forces. air 
into and through it, from the ‘‘rose ” of an air 
pump, and is then emptied into a large tin vat 
from which a pipe, nicely regulated as to. flow, 
feeds the fluid into the interior of the whirling 
separator. This is now revolving at the rate 
of 6,500 to 8,500 revolutions a minute, with the 
effect that the skim milk, being the heavier, is 
thrown to the outside of the vessel, while the 
cream collects in the centre. Little apertures 
of the size of a pin head allow the skim milk 
to run off in one pipe, the cream in another. 
By nice management of feed and velocity every 
particle of cream can be extracted, while the milk 
is perfectly sweet and warm for feeding calves, 
chickens or pigs. 

The cream may now be aerated and cooled to 
48° or 52°, and churned immediately, if sweet- 
cream butter is desired, or if the sour-cream flavor 
is needed it is set for twenty-four hours. To ac- 
celerate the souring a little sour skim milk is 
added, and on the following day the cream is 
churned at 60° to 62°. Sweet cream has been 
churned at Ellerslie as low as 36°, and tests show 
that more butter is obtained at a low temperature, 
40° to 50°. The churn is a large diamond-shaped 
wooden vat that revolves and packs the butter as 
it gathers. After the belt is adjusted the dairy- 
man may pick up the paper and read for half an 
hour., How many a slave at the ‘‘old dash 
churn ” would envy him! 

From 30 to 45 gallons of cream are churned at 
a time, and the yield is 100 to 120 pounds of but- 
ter at a churning. Two churnings per day are 
generally necessary. 

On a trial against time the cow has been milked, 
the cream separated, cooled, churned, and the 
butter put in the ‘‘ worker” (a mechanical, not a 

human, worker), in just 48 minutes. The mis- 
‘ sion of the worker is to extract the buttermilk. 
It comprises a wide, slightly curved tray about 
three by five feet, over which a large roller is 
operated by a long handle having a strong lever 
action. This process calls for muscle and fine 
judgment, as butter must be free from butter- 
milk, and yet not be ‘‘ overworked ” or have the 
“‘grain” spoiled so as to give it a greasy look. 
Before pressure is applied the butter granules are 
washed in water of about 50°. The tastes of many 
customers must be consulted in the salting, as one 
French restaurateur or chef may demand per- 
fectly fresh butter and others all degrees of salt- 
ness, from one-half ounce to one ounce aud a half 
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to the pound. The latter is the extreme of salt- 
ness tolerable for most palates. The coloring of 
butter is a thing which has caused many a dairy- 
man and dealer to break a commandment in the 
interest of trade simply because some city cus- 
tomers are ignorant of the necessities of butter 
making. It should be known by all men, and their 
wives, that butter in winter must be colored arti- 
ficially if it has any color but a sickly white. In 
summer a good cow, kept on grass or green food, 
will color the butter the correct golden hue by the 
processes of nature. But in winter nature must 
be imitated. Hence every dairyman colors butter 
as his customers desire. The coloring matter used 
by all first-class dairymen, annotto, has been scien- 
tifically proved to be perfectly harmless in butter, 
hence one may please the eye without affronting 
the stomach. The coloring is mixed in the cream 
before churning, a small spoonful to the gallon. 
The Ellerslie butter is packed in bricks of one 
pound each, each brick being cross-marked into 
eight sections for the individual butter plate, and 
each section bearing a large capital ‘‘ E” im- 
printed by the press. Each brick is wrapped in 
white parchment bearing the Ellerslie marks and 
guarantee printed in gold. There are refrigerators 
at the end of the dairy where the butter may be 
cooled to perfect solidity before shipping in the 
specially devised crates. Scales, thermometers 
and such devices determine all the operations and 
conditions. There is an aerator, by which air is 
forced through the milk, expelling any odors that . 
may ever arise from the cows eating wild garlic, 
etc. Any milk purchased in a short season is al- 
ways aerated. In a glass case hang the many 
trophies won by the Ellerslie cows and butter, in- 
cluding sixty-three first prizes, thirty-nine second 
prizes, eleven first prizes on the herd, and the 
gold medal and first prize at the last food exhibit. 
The white-capped and fresh-complexioned young 
dairyman is evidently proud of his plant and his 
product ; #nd it really seems marvelous that one 
man can attend to the whole business of butter 
making, besides its shipment and the necessary 
correspondence. Considering the high-priced 
cows, the fine feed, the cleanliness and.care that 
conduce to the production of a perfect article, it 
is no wonder that New York clubs will pay from 
sixty to seventy-five cents a pound for butter such 
as is here produced. 

The food of the cows varies somewhat with the 
seasons, more heating grain being used in cold 
weather, but the superintendent pins a good deal 
of faith to good, sweet, corn ensilage fed twice a 
day with bran, meal or ground oats, and a ration 
of long hay at noon. Asa rule only dry cows and 
young stock are sent to pasture in summer, but 
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the milch cows will be let out on warm nights, 
while the barn will be made a refuge against flies 
in daytime by netting on doors and windows. 
Mr.'T. A. Havemeyer has tried both pasturing and 
barn feeding in summer, and appears to prefer 
the latter. The winter bill of fare can be varied 
or displaced in summer by ‘‘soiling,” that is, 
green crops, cut fresh every day. The soiling 
crops are corn, oats, peas, rye, alfalfa, etc. The 
keeping of cows ina barn in summer time may 
not seem so poetical as allowing them to wander 
at will in the pastures and wade into the streams, 
but with so large a herd it is believed to be more 
practicable and profitable. The cows are also 
saved much annoyance from flies. Again, there 
is always a great deal of fighting going on ina 
large herd. In a small number of cows each one 
soon learns who are its masters and who its in- 
feriors, but among a hundred cows there is a con- 
stant settling of disputes, Geuring broken horns, 
gory heads and sides. 

The milk of every cow at Ellerslie is weighed 
by itself daily, night and morning, as the milkers 
bring the pails to the herdsman, who attends the 
scales and keeps the record. Any irregularity in 
the yield of a cowcan thus be investigated. Some 
of the records by recent footings are as follows: 


Passagere 2d, No. 1528, one year, 10,316 Ibs. 
Creamhorn, * 3663, $s 8,393 * 
Good Morning, ‘‘ 3674, at 8,3214 
Rosette 5th, “3696, 8,295} 
Lady Bountiful, ‘‘ 3659. as 8,014 * 
Stately 3d, ‘* 3702, 10 months, 8.687} ‘‘ 


Golden Gypsy, ‘‘ 3672, 13 months, 9,102} ‘“ 
The average annual milk yield of 62 cows and 
heifers was 6,119} pounds, or about 360 pounds of 
butter per year. 

The poultry houses are by no means an unim- 
portant feature in the farm economy. All through 
February, March and April the half-dozen Pine- 
land incubators, heated by steam, are kept at 
their work by a vigilant, jolly Englishman, who 
puffs away at his pipe philosophically, and sees 
that his inanimate pets do not refuse to ‘‘ sit,” 
and that the temperature of the egg keeps at 
about 103°. Every day he must turn the eggs 
and ventilate the incubators, letting them cool 
down to about 85°. From 3,000 to 5,000 chick- 
ens are on hand all the while, ranging from the 
downy helplessness of infant chickyhood to the 
second-growth feathers and pompous importance 
of pound-and-a-half broilers, just ready for mar- 
ket. The incubators are in a building next the 
office, but the brooders are in the large poultry 
house. Here there are a score of pens divided by 
wire netting, and with large windows open to the 
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sun. A blanket is arranged a few inches above 
the floor at one end of each pen, and under this 
the hot-water pipes run, creating a warmth that 
easily beguiles the young chicks to creep under 
it as if under an old hen’s wings. The young 
chickens are at first fed on bread and cracker 
crumbs, followed by cracked wheat, oatmeal and 
buckwheat. At four weeks old they are given 
cooked food, brau, meal, and ground meat and 
bones from the markets. Various breeds are 
tried, white Minorcas, white Plymouth Rocks 
and Leghorns. In the course of the season some 
20,000 chickens are hatched. One wing of the 
poultry house is 168 feet long and another 110 
feet. Still another house will be built soon for 
about 2,000 laying hens, while turkeys, ducks and 
geese will also be raised ere long. 

The general farm operations are not without 
interest. Until the new superintendent arrived 
oxen were used for plowing. But the oxen were 
at once declared ont of date, and heavy teams of 
grade Percheron horses were substituted. A half- 
dozen such teams plow as much as a dozen yoke 
of oxen, as the farm is pretty free from stone. 
When the Western manager arrived he smiled 
with scorn at one man being necessary to care 
for ten acres of corn and do nothing else all sum- 
mer ; and the men rolled their eves when he said 
a man should care for thirty-five acres. Witha 
high contempt for ‘‘a country where they hoed 
corn,” he bought a two-horse cultivator, that 
‘‘ straddles ” a row and has blades always under 
the control of the rider, so that weeds can be cut 
out or earth heaped against the corn as well as 
with a hoe. Of course the planting is done by a 
horse drill, the kernels being dropped about eight 
inches apart so as to ear well. When the corn is 
nicely glazed the corn harvester is started. It is 
like a low sled drawn on wheels, and has broad 
knives on each side. The horse walks between 
two rows, and two men ride the machine, gather- 
ing the corn in bundles, and laying it on the 
ground. They get over as much ground as ten 
men cutting by hand. The plowing, haying and 
corn harvest are the busy seasons, and necessitate 
about fifty men. 

One feature of the arrangement of the farm 
takes off profits considerably, and augments the 
labor bill. This is that the barn is at the ex- 
treme western edge of the farm, and the thou- 
sands of tons of mannre and hay and ensilage 
have to be drawn much farther than if the barn 
were in the centre of the farm. The present ar- 
rangement is better for the labor market of Rhine- 
cliff than for Mr. Morton’s bank account. As far 
as the cattle and poultry are concerned, they pay 
a nice profit. 
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Each department of farmi work is under the 
charge of a responsible man, and it goes without 
saying that all the men must be temperate and 
reliable. Roswell Beach is the gray-haired head 
farmer; J. H. Seeley is the poultry expert ; W.W. 
Robison is the butter maker; and the head herds- 
man and gardener are also highly trained men. 
Over all, acting as Mr. Morton’s agent, is I. M. 
Cottrell, for many years at the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Statioa. <A visitor cannot 
but remark how smoothly all the farm work goes 
on, as if by itself. ‘There is an air of industry, 
good humor and content that suggests an ideal 
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unconventionally, away from fashionable watering 
places and ‘‘near to Nature’s heart.” His five 
daughters greatly enjoy their rural home, the eld- 
est, now eighteen, especially taking an active in- 
terest in the farm operations. Mrs. Morton, a 
most cultured and highly esteemed woman, is very 
popular among the working people of Rhinecliff. 
She loves to see her daughters growing up phys- 
ically strong and mentally sane and happy, riding, 
driving and romping about, free from the cramp- 
ing ideas of fashionable life. 

There is plenty of gold in Wall Street, where 
Mr. Morton has his office, with Drexel, Morgan & 
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community of interests. At any rate, there is 
such evidence of comfortable homes and good 
treatment that it would be a most unpromising 
spot in which to attempt to start anything like a 
strike, 

Mr. Morton regards his farm as an cxperiment- 
ing ground and object lesson in farming. He 
takes pride in the success of hia cattle and butter, 
but aside from the profit and loss account, he 
says the place pays him a good interest in recrea- 
tion and health. To own a bit of land and see 
things grow comes as natural to a millionaire as 
to a day laborer, and Mr. Morton will lose none 
of the respect of sensible people for loving to live 


Co., but as a practical necessity for the human 
race it is not to be compared with the bricks of 
golden butter that leave his dairy daily to grace 
the tables of New York. While for genuine pleas- 
ure, although he has been highly honored by the 
nation, and won golden opinions from his fellow 
men as a business man, a statesman and _ philan- 
thropist, we doubt if he ever felt a purer joy than 
when he throws dull care away at Ellerslie, and 
watching, with his family, the sun set over the 
hills beyond the river, he listens to the low mur- 
mur of the industry on the farm, or catches the 
mellow lowing of the Guernseys in their palace 
home on the Hudson. 


A SILHOUETTE. 


By 


Lire on the old plantation in Virginia before 
‘the war is a thing fast slipping from the memory 
of those actors in.it who in the broader, fuller 
life of to-day recall its scenes with difficulty. 

There was an old mansion on the Potomac River, 
not far from Mount Vernon, that had sheltered 
three generations. Of the family living at that 
time there are but two 
sisters left. 

. The eldest has lived 
“in New York for. thirty 
years. The youngest 
‘married a noted French- 
man who had been ban- 
ished by Louis Napo- 
‘Jeon, and went to France 
with her husband, where 
they lived through re- 
markable scenes in that 
country’s history, being 
active participants in 
the many exciting epi- 
sodes of their time. The 
old. nurse, ‘‘ Mammy 
Patience,” had been 
- present at the birth of 
.three generations, and 
the mother being an in- 
- valid, the old nurse was 
the only mother the 
children ever knew. 

When the sisters meet 
in Paris, as they do at 
rare intervals, it is like 
a romance to listen to 
their reminiscences of 
the old days. 

There was an old ne- 
gro woman, black as ‘‘a 
stack of black cats,’ to 
use the phrase of the 
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boys. She always declared: that she was the 
daughter of a king, and had been stolen from her 
home on the ‘coast of Guinea.” ° : 

She would not do a stroke of work. It wasa 
rare thing to use the lash on the plantation, but 
they resorted to it to force her to take her place 
with “the hands” in the tobacco field in vain. 


‘“* LAW, MAS’ TOM, I THOUGHT YOU DUN GUB ME THE PLACE!” 
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Granny Kate bore it with Spartan firmness, scorn- 
ing to shed a tear, and they had to give it up. 
She was a ruling power among the negroes, and 
queened it over them right. royally. They de- 
clared she was a witch, and could ‘ cast a spell” 
on those who incurred her displeasure. 

‘The white children were always made welcome 
in her cabin, and she treated them as a race of 
superior beings, while she expressed profound 
contempt for those of her own color. She would 
say: ‘* Laws, honey, dem po’ lo’-down niggers 
has jes’ ter be kep’ down! W’en I wuz home in 
my fader’s kingdom we jes’ had ter kill off a lot 
ob ’em eb’ry day. Dey got dat sassy yo’ cuddent 
stan’ ’em nohow. An’ my fader ud jes’ pnt on 
his crown an’ sail out among ’em wid his ax—an’, 
golly! how de wool flewed as he busted ’em wide 
open.” 

Our eyes would dilate with horror as we listened 
to the blood-curdling tales of Granny Kate, every 
word of which was law and gospel to us. 

There was an old man among the slaves who 
was her pet aversion. 

When she had rebelled against the order to 
work he had been the one deputed to wield the 
Jash. 

She never seemed to hold the white overseer re- 
sponsible for the order. 

Old Jerry came in from the field one day with 
the ashy look upon his face which is the negro’s 
fashion of turning pale. He raised his old black 
face in pitiful appeal to my mother—who was 
the negro’s Providence—and said : ‘‘ Fore Gord, 
Miss M’rier ”— the negro’s rendering of her name 
of Marie —‘ I’se dun called, and yer’d better take 
dis yer munny dat I dun saved to buy baccer wid 
and buy me a shrowd ”— shroud, the negro’s last 
pet vanity. 

‘*My mother said : ‘«‘ Why, Jerry, are you ill?” 

‘“No, chile ; I isn’t sick, so to speak, but jes’ 
look at dat. W’atcher s’pose gwine ter come w’en 
yer fines dat rite at yo’ do’ ?” 

I leaned forward in childish curiosity, to see a 
smnall wad of hairpins, sticks and other material, 
not unlike a wasp’s nest. 

“Oh, that’s a spell!” I glibly said ; for I was 
well up in all negro superstition. 

‘*T reckin, honey, yer jes’ right ; she dun jes’ as 
she promiss. ‘She said if de debil spar’ her she 
conjure me for shuah, an’ I is feelin’ powerful 
bad, dat I is.” 

My mother knew how useless it was to appeal 
to common sense on ‘such an occasion. She said: 
“« Just wait, Uncle Jerry. I can fix all that at 
once.” She went in for a moment, and returned 
with a piece of paper, neatly folded, on which she 
had written a text of Scripture, and said: “Get 
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up before sunrise and burn the spell, and put 
this paper under your head three nights running, 
and granny’s spell will be broken.” 

The moralist will no doubt condemn this piece 
of duplicity and the purpose to which Holy Writ 
had been perverted; but, my dear moralist, you 
did not have to do with a peculiar people. 

The cloud lifted from Uncle Jerry's face, and 
he shuffled off with a ‘‘Gord bless you, Miss 
M’rier !” and muttering to himself: ‘‘’F I ever 
gits a chance at dat ole debil agin, I ain’t gwine 
to be ’fraid ev wearin’ dut dat air cowhide, deed 
isn’t I. Jes’ lay ’em on hard, dat I will. Ki! 
hi! hi! how dat nigger be s’prised w’en she fin’ 
Tain’t dead! He! he! he! de Bible spell ob Miss 
M’rier jes’ knock de stuffin’ clean outen her’n !” 

There was a fine house on the old plantation, in- 
closed in pretty grounds, which had been built for 
a member of the family, who had brought home 
a Northern bride ; but she sickened and died, and 
the house had been closed and deserted, and it 
was offered for sale. 

When it was found Granny Kate would not 
work she was placed in the house as caretaker. 
When it was sold my grandfather told her she 
must go back to her cabin in the negro quarter. 
She was highly disgusted, and said: ‘‘ Law, Mas’ 
Tom, I thought you dun gub me the place !” 

That tickled the old gentleman hugely, and was 
one of his favorite stories, over which he would 
roar with laughter in the telling. 

In the course of time Granny Kate was gathered 
to her fathers in the world that knows neither 
color nor condition. 

Just at that time astronomers had discovered a 
new spot on the moon, over which scientists were 
exercising their brains. The negroes on the plan- 
tation declared that Granny Kate had taken up 
her abode there, and not one of them could be 
got out of doors at night for love or money. 

The banjo was silent ; lovemaking, a large ele- 
ment in plantation life, was at an end ; the slum- 
bers of the feathered creation were undisturbed, 
until, as the months rolled on, the superstition 
died out and poor old Granny Kate, with all her 
pride and ambition, her cunning and her lies, was 
forgotten by all ‘but the two who have outlived 
the time and its circumstances. 

As I have said, the home life was under the rule 
of Mammy Patience, the old nurse of the family, 
who, as the mother’s health declined from the 
family scourge (consumption), gradually took the 
reins of government. 

It was a reign of love. There were young men 
in the family whose names since that day have 
stood high on the scroll of fame. I have often 
seen some one of them slip up slyly to dear old 
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mammy, and seize her in lusty young arms and 
waltz her about in the most undignified manner, 
much to her disgust. 

**’Deed, Mas’ Tom, I is jes’ shame o’ you, dat 
Tis! Duz you s’pose I’se only four yeers ole ?” 

The boys drifted away to find their life work ; 
one to West Point, to make for himself a name 
men have crowned with honor ; one to the study 
of medicine in New York. In their visits home 
these fine young specimens of Southern manhood 
would throw their arms about the dear old 
mammy with boyish affection, and she would 
try to hide her pride in and adoration of them 
with : “Go ‘long, chile! Doan cum foolin’ wi’ 
me ; yer dan bin livin’ dere long o’ dem Yankees 
twell you dun los’ all yer self-respec’. Go ’long, 
honey—let de old ooman ’lone.” 

Nothing could ever make mammy believe that 
the Yankees were really entitled to consideration 
as such. A very funny incident in this connec- 
tion comes to mind. It was the day when among 
the noble friends of the negro in the North were 
fanatics without discretion or judgment, who, 
with more zeal than wisdom, would often work 
disaster for both owner and slave. Since my 
mother’s death (my father had died before her) 
my uncle, an Episcopal minister, was the head of 
the house (under Mammy Patience). The old 
woman came into his study one morning, with : 
«‘ Say, Mas’ Sam, I s’pose you duzzen’t know dat 
you hab got a walf in sheep’s wool a-livin’ on de 
place ?” 

He said: ‘‘ Why, mammy, who has been tread- 
ing on your corns ?” 

She replied : ‘‘If yer doan stop a-’vitin’ every 
po’ white trash oy a Yankee to de house yer 
can’t ’spec’ ’spectable niggers to stay in it.” 

Uncle Sam had to choke down his inclination 
to laugh—it would have been an unpardonable 
offense. He meekly said: ‘‘ Well, mammy, you 
have not told me what I have done this time.” 

‘‘ Well, de w’ite man w’at yer brung home was 
speechifyin’ down at der quarter las’ night to de 
poor niggers, tellin’ ’em as how dey jes’ as good 
as wite folks, an’ how deir faders dun fit, bled 
an’ dide for de kuntry, an’ how dey jes’ as free 
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as we is. Dat young fool ob a gransun 0’ mine— 
dat ere Jer’miah—he jes’ cum in a-swellin’ and 
a-bustin’ ov hisself twell I took dat cowhide and 
guv him a tannin’ he’ll ’member one w’ile, dat he 
will.” 

This was a common occurrence in that day. 
The latchstring of every Southern home hung 
on the outside. A stranger would ride up to the 
door unquestioned, his horse be cared for and he 
invited to the table, and not even his name asked 
until he saw fit to give it. In this case it was a 
man whom uncle had met and brought home, and 
who repaid his hospitality by an attempt to array 
his own people against him. A threat from ‘‘Jer- 
’miah ”— incited thereto, no doubt, by the pain 
of the cowhiding Mammy Patience had adminis- 
tered—to put the guest in the duck pond induced 
him to leave suddenly, without the formality of 
farewell. 

The writer of this, born a slaveholder, drew in_ 
an aversion to the institution with her mother’s 
milk, and the slaves on that old place were freed 
long before the war; but not one of them ever 
left the home so dear to them. Their descend- 
ants in some instances own parts of the old place, 
and their children in the schools and colleges are 
fitting themselves for the best work in life. The 
dear mother lies under ‘‘ the cedars” in the old 
“burying ground ” on the shores of ‘‘ Old Poto- 
mac.” 

Dr. Tom, the medical student, took the small- 
pox from a fellow collegian, and when supposed 
to have recovered the poor boy started for the ‘‘old 
Virginia home,” and died on the way. ‘The eld- 
est daughter (Granny Kate’s special pet) made an 
unhappy marriage at fourteen, and leaving an un- 
congenial home, came North to make a home for 
herself and child. The younger sister lived a 
stormy life in the days of the Commune in Paris, 
with a husband who was immersed in that im- 
penetrable mystery, ‘‘ French politics.” She is 
there still, now a widow, even her native tongue 
forgotten, so denationalized is she. War spread 
black wings above the old home, and it is only 
a memory to two lone women whose ashes will lie 
far from their kindred among strangers. 


By MARY 


‘* KIGHTY-FOURTH Street !” shouted the con- 
ductor, flinging open the car door with its usual 
metallic bang; and .from the platform of the 
Third Avenue: Elevated Road we soon find our- 
selves nearing the Central Park. Before reach- 
ing Fifth Avenue we catch glimpses of the yet 
unfinished north wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and opposite Eighty-second Street 
pass into the winding path which leads to the 
museum’s principal entrance, facing the south. 
Ah! the doors not open yet ? 

“Tt is nine minutes of ten,” says the suave po- 
liceman to waiting visitors; ‘‘ doors open at ten.” 

Shall we make a little visit to ‘ Cleopatra’s 
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Needle,” looming high not far away ? or wait pa- 
tiently on one of the park ‘‘ sofas,” and recall the 
history of the museum ? Hither course is agreea- 
ble this bright sunny morning ; .but we will take 
care not to be ¢oo early when it is cold or stormy. 

The Metropolitan Museum struggled through 
many difficulties in its more youthful days. In- 
deed, it is still young,. having only recently, as it 
were, ‘become of age.” ‘The institution was in- 
corporated in 1870, its inception the previous 
year being the thought of a few lovers of art, who 
not only realized the educational value of artistic 
exhibitions upon the masses, but appreciated also 
the industrial advantages to a great city which 
would result from a study 
of art. Throughout the 
perplexities which have 
arisen during its formative 
years the museum’s trustees 
have labored with patience, 
faithfulness, unanimity, oft- 
en supplying deficiencies of 
funds from their own pock- 
ets, and showing a wise fore- 
thought in securing valuable 
exhibits, from the early 
purchase of the collection 
of Dutch and Flemish old 
masters, in 1871, to the pre- 
sent time. The museum 
began its public life in a 
hall in Fifth Avenue. In 
1873 the old Douglas man- 
sion in Fourteenth Street 
became a temporary exhibi- 
tion place. The present fine 
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crected by the Department of Parks, authorized pressing need of more space has called for the 
by Legislature, was dedicated in 1880. The art addition of the new north wing. 

treasures were soon brought hither from Four- But the doors are now open, and entering, we 
teenth Street, and have increased so rapidly that follow the suggestive wave of the attendant’s 
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hand, and passing through the gate, make the 
automatic record of our number for the day. 
During the last year the total number of visitors 
was 901,203. 

“Guidebooks ?” There are six—ten cents 
each. One, a brief, general guide to the prinei- 
pal rooms ; the others, chiefly catalogues of the 
paintings and sculptures ; but we look in vain for 
any detailed descriptive catalogue of architectural 
models, Egyptian antiquities, musical instru- 
ments, glass, laces, and scores of interesting ob- 
jects about which we are curious. Time and 
money will remedy this deficiency, so that with- 
out purchasing six handbooks the visitor can 
have a fuller list of the treasures exhibited. Let 
us wander hither and thither, and glance at some 
attractions outside the rooms containing rare col- 
lections of paintings. 

Instinctively we pause as two long lines of glass 
cases, sixteen in number, running through the 
Hall of Egyptian Antiquities, meet the eye. These 
mummied men and women, lying silently within 
the cases, their long-past history written on their 
shrouds and coffins, are a strange, weird sight, in 
spite of the fact that much of the mystery once 
surrounding them has been dissipated. 

Here is a casket of remarkable workmanship, 
the upper part so turned in, the case as to give us 
a fine view of figures and hieroglyphics in brilliant 
colors—red, yellow, green—on a black ground. 
The mummy, placed midway between this and 
the lower part of the casket, is wrapped in linen 
cloth of a pinkish hue, tightly bound with band- 
ages, dowbtless well preserved for its age, yet 
showing plainly the marks of Time’s tooth. A 
mirror on the bottom of the glass case reflects 
clearly the rich decorations on the under side of 
the casket. The brief inscription tells us this is 
the mummy of the ‘‘ Lady of the House, Artur,” 
discovered by Maspero, in 1884, in Akhmin, 
Egypt, and that it is of the Ptolemaic period. 
So, although Egyptian. chronology is variously 
reckoned, probably Lady Artur lived some time 
during the 323 years before Christ ; and that she 
was distinguished and wealthy is evident, for only 
such were embalmed in this elaborate way. The 
outer casket, which inclosed the inner, is shown 
in another case. 

Who was ‘‘ Khonsou,” whose mummy and se- 
pulchral surroundings fill two cases ? The outer 
and inner caskets are gorgeously ornamented, 
and there are boxes and jars for preserving the 
funerary images, many of which are so minute 
as to look like toys. Khonsou, whoever he may 
have been, was found in 1886, in a sealed tomb at 
Gourmet-Mourrai, Egypt, by Professor Maspero, 
who has done so much for Egyptian archeology. 
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“Tounofirte,” another mummy found at Gonr- 
met-Mourrai, is well wrapped in a sort of bamboo 
covering, outside the linen, and looks quite com- 
fortable. The casket and other appurtenances 
show that Iounofirte must have been a notable 
person. In another case lies an ancient Lady 
of the House, ‘ Ar-shep” by name, who lived 
in the Twentieth Dynasty—somewhere between 
1275 and 1100 B.c. Her casket is dingy, and 
looks the worse for wear, but the lady herself, or 
at least her wrappings, are wonderfully preserved. 

Ah! this, perhaps, is the oldest mummy here ! 
or, no—it seems to be only a closed casket. 
But once on a time, we are told by the inscrip- 
tion, the body of a warrior rested within—a war- 
rior who wielded his weapons during the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, between 1700 and 1450 B. cc. So 
we may reckon this relic to be not less than 3,300 
years old. There are, to be sure, a few cracks 
here and there, but only think how ancient it is ! 

According to Egyptian ideas, it was of utmost 
importance that the body be preserved—it was 
deemed essential to the resurrection of the ‘‘ justi- 
fied ” dead ; and, from the discoveries in Egyp- 
tian tombs, apparently everyone who could afford 
to pay for a sculptured record was designated 
“justified,” taking the name of Osiris, the 
‘judge of the dead.” Perhaps there were some 
too poor or too wicked to obtain this appellation ; 
but we do not hear much of them. The Egyp- 
tians believed man to have a sort of fourfold exist- 
ence, consisting of the body, the double (a less 
solid duplicate of the body), the soul, and the 
“‘Inminous,” or intelligence. Left to themselves, 
after death, these elements would hasten to dis- 
solution, and the man be annihilated. But by 
preserving the body this fate was averted. The 
“* double ” never left the place where the body re- 
posed ; the soul and the “ luminous” wandered 
through space, returning from time to time to 
the tomb; and the body must be kept intact as 
the abode of the soul. As the ‘‘double” was lia- 
ble to be destroyed, by putting portrait statues 
into the tomb the Egyptian believed he had pro- 
vided it with chances of continuance in case of a 
mishap. Hence the number of duplicate statues 
often found in tombs. 

Immediately after death the body was carried 
to the embalmer’s. An inexpensive process was 
applied to the poor ; for people of moderate fort- 
une a more elaborate method was used ; but for 
the rich and noble, especially those of royal blood, 
there was a costly process of embalming, which 
required at least seventy days. Rings and pre- 
cious jewels were placed upon the embalmed body, 
which was wrapped in innumerable folds of linen. 
It was the custom of the Egyptians to save their 
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old linen all through life for this 
purpose, and from 800 to 1,250 
yards of bandages have been found 
on asingle mummy. Two, or even 
three, caskets sometimes inclosed 
the body, these being of hard wood, 
highly decorated. Besides funeral 
statuettes, numerous articles were 
deposited with the dead for their 
use inthe future. Friends did their 
best to secure to them forever the 
comforts to which they had been ac- 
customed in life. We cannot won- 
der, therefore, at the numerous fu- 
nerary jars, the figurines of wood, 
bronze, porcelain, glass and terra 
cotta contained in the wall cases 
near the mummies at which we have 
been looking; nor at the little 
Egyptian gods and goddesses carved 
in bronze—a. countless throng, 
which give some idea of the worship 
of this ancient people. 

We linger among these antiqni- 
ties, reading in imagination the 
marvelous histories which would 
nnfold, could we decipher all these hieroglyhics. 
What keen interest was aroused throughout the 
scientific world when, about a dozen years ago, 
Professor Maspero discovered, deeply hidden be- 
neath the Theban hills, the mummies of the royal 
family of the Pharaohs—between forty and fifty 
of them-—which had been buried three thousand 
years or more! Among these were the famous 
Seti I., supposed to be the father of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
daughter” of Bible history ; Rameses the Great, 
the chief oppressor of the children of Israel in 
the days of Moses; and Thothmes III., during 
whose reign some of the largest Egyptian obelisks 
were made—that in Central Park, which raises 
its tall shaft close by the museum, being one of 
them. 

Among the ancient mummies in the musenm at 
Balak, Seti I. and Rameses are conspicuous; but 
Thothmes III. has vanished, for this strange thing 
happened to him: While the directors of the 
musenm were making that careful examination 
essential to positive identification—the mummy 
itself having been found in a broken condition— 
scarcely had the wrappings been removed when 
suddenly before the wondering eyes of the spec- 
tators the ancient relic began to crumble, and 
there was barely time to take a photograph be- 
fore form and features vanished like an appari- 
tion. Yet, a poor little wasp, found beside the 
body in the casket—attracted, perhaps, at the 
last moment, by the flowers within—was in a 
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better state of preservation than this great mon- ' 
arch, whose graveclothes had doubtless been rudely 
rent by some ancient desecrator in search of jewels. 

In a room near the mummies a huge stone sar- 
cophagus attracts the eye—the resting place of a 
king of Cyprus about B.c. 600. It was found in 
Golgos, Cyprus, by Cesnola, and is very unique. , 
On one side is a representation of that scene from 
the myth of Perseus and Medusa when Perseus, 
having cut off Medusa’s head, puts it in his wal- 
let, that the sight of it may not turn him to stone, 
and from the head springs the winged horse Peg- 
asus. A brief written description, such as is placed 
on this sarcophagus, and many other objects in the 
museum, is a very pleasant and convenient way 
for the visitor to obtain general information. 
Another magnificently carved sarcophagus was 
found by Cesnola at Amathus, a Phenician town 
of Cyprus, in a tomb fifty-five feet below the 
ground, i 

The Cypriote collections of ancient statuary, 
pottery, bronze, glass, gold and silver ornaments, 
ete., occupy portions of several rooms in the 
museum. Case after case is filled—all arranged 
according to style of art, from the Egyptian and 
Phoenician to the Greco-Roman. These curious 
collections are of great value, as they illustrate 
art for a continuous period of over two thousand 
years. 

The white sculptured faces of Cyprus look 
down upon us with smiling complacency. What 
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a curiously self-satisfied expression many of them 
have! And how unique some of these sculptured 
objects! Strange were the devices of that an- 
cient people, and stranger yet the ideas which 
suggested these representations. Here also are 
long rows of quaint little lamps, with inscrip- 
tions, Cypriote, Greek and Roman; and cases 
filled with curious “ faneral seulpture.” 

We pass on to another room, which contains the 
Cesnola collection of pottery. One cannot but 
marvel at the infinite variety of vases, jars and 
other articles of names unknown to us. Took at 
this quaint jug, with a small human figure, pour- 
ing from a little pitcher, for its nose! And here 
a sort of teapot, with nose representing the open 
mouth of some strange tusked animal. On a small 
pedestal is a jug in the form of a sleeping human 
figure, with the head upon the arms folded on the 
knees—a remarkable specimen. ‘What is ¢his 
thing ?” we often hear the 
passing visitor exclaim. 
And, indeed, who could 
guess, for example, what 
this curious vessel which we 
are now looking at might 
be for? A’circlet of terra 
cotta, apparently hollow, 
with arched handle, at one 
end of which is a deer’s 
head, and at the other a 
little cup, while midway on 
the circlet is a ram’s head 
on one side, and on the other 
a tiny open jar. See this 
queer vessel !—barrel-shap- 
ed, with slender handle, and 
tunnel-shaped spout! And 
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this plethoric little am- 
phora, resting on a tripod, 
.With curious nozzle and 
~ slender.handles! Jugs in 
‘the form of: all sorts of ani- 
mals, known and unknown ; 
owls, whose widespread eyes- 
must be the openings 
through which liquids flow ; 
lions and tigers, whose. in- 
flated nostrils and wide- 
open mouths serve as 
spouts ; camels, are these ? 
with horn-shaped mouths, 

“bearing a burden of open 

vases ; mules, if mules they 

be; ducks, or are they 

swans ?—who can tell ? and 

numerous - strangé horned 

animals. ‘This two-legged 
creature, sitting on its heels and tail, with small 
featherless wings, crooked neck and. queer - head 
with parted lips, bearing a twe-handled vessel on, 
its back—is it like anything in the heavens above, 
in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth 2 Doubtless it had a -special ‘significance 
and use among the Cypriotes; and we might 
learn much of interest, should we: give serious 
study to this wonderful collection, instead .of these 
hasty, unscientific glances. 

It was by wonderful good for janet: rather,. 
we should say, by rare good management—that 
the. Metropolitan Museum secured the Cesnola. 
collections. About 1872 the attention of the pub-. 
lic was directed to the wonderful results of the. 
explorations of General Louis P. di Cesnola, then 
United States Consul in Cyprus. His first collec- 
tion of Egyptian, Phoenician and Cypriote art was 
offered for sale abroad. But while England was 
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questioning about the price the trustees of-the 
museum, with American promptness, secured the 
treasure by telegraph. In 1876, when his second 
collection was,in the European market, the con- 
ition of the museum’s treasury did not admit of 
its purchase. _ But while England, harassed by 
possibilities of war, again. dallied, the trustees of 
the. museum appealed to its friends. A quick and 
liberal. response came; the money was secured, 
and the second collection purchased by cable. 

. The story of these discoveries always seems 
freshly interesting. While at his consular resi- 
dence at: Larnica, Cesnola ‘heard of a massive 
stone tazza (a peculiar kind of cup or vase) which 
diad been found on the island, and given by Na- 
poleon ILI. to the Louvre. is attention was also 
attracted by ancient coins, and. terra-cotta frag: 
ments in possession .of the natives of Larnica, 
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He began his excavations in that vicinity amid 
many difficulties, and hampered by the supersti- 
tign of the people and the cupidity of Turkish 
officials. Larnica, he soon discovered, was situ- 
ated upon, the necropolis of Citium ; and he un- 
earthed hundreds of tombs, in which were found 
numerous archaic relics. Later, near Dali, he 
discovered the necropolis of the Greek Idalium— 
a city consecrated to Venus, and where numerous 
statuettes of that goddess were found ; also sculpt- 
ures, with Greek inscriptions, Greek glass and 
bronzes, gems and jewelry. Underneath this 
Greek necropolis Césnola came upon the necrop- 
olis of the Pheenician Idalium. Strange record ! 
The Phenician city had died and was buried, and 
upon ‘its site the Greek city sprang up unknow- 
ingly. : 

. The singular mixture of relics of many race 
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in the Cypriote collection is intelligible when we 
recall the history of the island, which was early 
colonized by the neighboring Phenicians, Cyprus 
being only about fifty miles from the Syrian coast. 
Then came Greek colonies ; later, in the sixth 
century B. C., it was conquered by the Egyptians, 
but soon fell into the hands of the Persians. The 
geographical position of Cyprus and its valuable 
forests made it a bone of contention between 
Egypt and Persia for some time. After awhile 
it became a Roman province, and at the Givision 
of the Roman Empire it naturally fell into the 
hands of the Byzantine emperors. In the sev- 
enth century the Arabs became masters of the 
poor little island, but the Greeks soon reclaimed 
it. England, of conrse, had her turn, and took 
possession of it in the twelfth century ; and a few 
hundred years later it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians, who retained their acquisition until, 
in the later part of the sixteenth century, it was 
conquered by the Turks, who held it, amid some 
serious local insurrections, until the British oc- 
cupation in 1878. With such a list of conquerors, 
each introducing a new race, it is easy to under- 
stand the diverse character of the archaic remains. 

The story of Cesnola’s excavations in Curium 
reads like a romance. Formerly situated in the 
southwestern part of Cyprus, ancient Curinm 
was a heap of ruins ages ago. In the soft calca- 
reous rock of the high bluff upon which it was 
built Cesnola discovered tombs, and, among the 
ruins, deeply buried, the remains of a temple. 
While excavating beneath the mosaic floor of this 
temple he came upon a series of four vaulted 
chambers. 
and one trusted companion began a minnte ex- 
amination of the earthy dédris which thickly cov- 
ered the floors. Careful search revealed the rich- 
est treasures : in one chamber, confused heaps of 
small gold ornaments and rare gems ; in another, 
piles of silver ornaments, black, unsightly and 
corroded by time, but many of them perfect ; a 
third room contained small alabaster and terra- 
cotta articles; and a fourth, bronze objects of va- 
rious kinds. Such a marvelous finding as this 
Cesnola had never dreamed of, we fancy. The 
peculiar confusion in which these valuables were 
found, piled on the floors of the vaults, indicated 
that they had been hastily thrust into these treas- 
ure rooms of the Curium temple. It is conject- 
ured that about 2,500 years ago the priests of the 
temple were suddenly alarmed by some invading 
foe. In their frantic fright they hastily gathered 
from the altars the precious votive offerings of 
many generations of worshipers, threw them into 
the vaults, and closing the secret passage doors, 
fled. The invaders destroyed the temple, but the 
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secret of the treasury remained unbroken until re- 
vealed by Cesnola. 

In the Gallery of Gems, in the museum, be- 
neath glass cases, are displayed these treasures of 
Curinm. Some look fresh and modern as if just 
from a Broadway jeweler’s ; but how quaint and 
queer are many! Finger rings, with cupids and 
chimeras and griffins ; with gemmed rosettes, cov- 
ering tiny boxes ; and carnelians carved into gods 
and goddesses ; earrings, leaf-shaped, bird-shaped, 
horn-shaped, and of snaky form; armlets and 
bracelets of curious device, and elegant necklaces. 
Notice this necklace, composed of seventy wrought 
gold beads, twenty golden acorn pendants, and the 
head of Medusa as a centre. Another, of gold 
beads and pomegranate pendants, has a tiny bot- 
tle, which doubtless contained delicate perfume, 
as a centrepiece. Here is a necklace with alter- 
nate pendants of lotus buds and blossoms, and 
central, an Egyptian head; while perhaps the 
most elegant is simply a thick gold cord with a 
sphinx in fine granulated work at the ends, and 
a curious knot forming the clasp. Among the 
tarnished silver articles is a broad belt, broken in 
twain, but engraved in most delicate patterns. 

We must not neglect to give a glance, hasty 
though it be, at the specimens of Greek and 
Roman glass, of curious forms, some beautifully 
iridescent, some opaque or semi-opaque. Near 
this exhibit is a fine collection of Venetian glass. 
The peculiar delicacy and artistic forms of Vene- 
tian ware won a world-wide reputation centuries 
ago. Some exquisite specimens have survived 
the lapse of ages, and reveal a skill which has not 
been excelled, if equaled, in modern times. No- 
tice this tall, elegant vase, swelling and narrow- 
ing alternately until the quaint, wide mouth on 
the side is reached; this robin-egg-blue jug, a 
winged serpent with wide-stretched mouth form- 
ing the handle; a darker-blue vase, with side 
handles in dolphin shape; a tall fruit dish, whose 
standard is shaped into slender swans ; a curious 
little decanter, whose upright mouth ends in the 
head of a fish ; perfume bottles assume the form 
of strange animals, and there are fragile articles 
of such wonderful delicacy that it would seem as 
if a breath of air would send them to destruction. 

Notwithstanding all the interesting collections 
about us, as the noon hour passes the need of 
some material refreshment suggests itself ; and, 
mindful of fruitless explorations in past times, 
we inquire of a courteous attendant in the mu- 
sem where we can find a restaurant. 

“‘ None very near,” he replies. “ You can find 
one in the park, about twenty blocks down.” 

“But is there not one nearer ?” 

He slowly shakes his head. ‘‘ There are some 
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over in Third Avenue ; but—you might not like 
them.” ; 

Our experience agrees with his impression ; 
and we cannot but recall to mind the commodi- 
ous lunch room in the Kensington Museum build- 
ing, London. Doubtless, in time, there will be 
similar conveniences in connection with, or in the 
vicinity of, the museum ; for we trust the day is 
not far distant when the trustees will not. be 
hampered by lack of funds. To what more ad- 
mirable use could some wealthy man put a few 
of his surplus millions than so to endow this mu- 
seum that its usefulness should not be restricted ? 
that desirable purchases could be freely made, 
and all arrangements perfected which would con- 
tribute to the convenient examination of these 
treasures. 

One of the most attractive halls in the musenm 
is that which contains the architectural casts. 
Yet the lack of a descriptive catalogue is disap- 
pointing, especially as none of the models have 
more than the briefest description upon them, 
and in some cases even the name is wanting. 

“What is that?” asked a young girl, in a party 
of intelligent-looking visitors wandering through 
the room. No response came from those who 
were gazing with her on the gay-colored, many- 
columned model, and she repeated, with much 
emphasis: ‘‘I want to know what that honse 
is!” But there was nothing to inform a specta- 
tor that this curious structure was a model of a 
part of the wonderful temple at Karnak, near 
Thebes, Egypt. The historical records on walls 
and columns, deciphered by archeologists, have 
revealed its story. This huge temple was not the 
growth of a single period, but of several dynas- 
ties ; and some of the remarkable sculptures 
within its eourts were carved about 3,000 years 
ago, during the reigns of Egypt’s most noted 
rulers. Pietures, models and descriptions convey 
no adequate idea of the grandeur of this temple, 
but we know it was the most magnificent in 
Egypt. A broad avenue of sculptured sphinxes 
led from the banks of the Nile to the entrance ; 
temples rose within the temple, courts within 
courts, and the huge columns, covered with fig- 
ures and hieroglyphics, strange to modern eyes, 
awaken sentiments of wonder and awe in the be- 
holder who visits Karnak. 

The model exhibited of the Parthenon is very 
beautiful. It is one-twentieth of the full size of 
the original, with the same number of columns— 
forty-six in all. Mount the steps in front of it, 
and peep within the peristyle into the cella, and 
note with what nicety the details are reproduced. 
The richly colored figures which adorn the frieze 
of the external walls give some conception of the 
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magnificence of the marble structure which 
crowned the Athenian Acropolis. 

This large circular model, with its colonnade and 
imposing dome, is readily recognized by those who 
have been in Rome—for the Pantheon is not easily 
forgotten. 'T'ake-a bird’s-eye view in front, be- 
tween the eight columns forming the portico; 
then look through the openings at the sides of 
the standard on which the model rests. An elec- 
tric light in the dome illumines the interior, 
bringing into soft clearness the statuary and dec- 
orations—thus representing the beautiful effect 
produced in the Pantheon itself, which is lighted 
by a single aperture in the dome. 

The model of the facade of Notre Dame, Paris, 
represents with great accuracy its exquisite 
sculpture. A gorgeous facade of the “ Guild of 
Butchers House” shows the quaint style of archi- 
tecture one may see in the ancient town of Hildes- 
heim, Hanover—a town noted for curious build- 
ings and for ancient works of art, many of which 
were executed in bronze by Bishop Bernward. 
In another part of the hall may be seen ‘‘ Bern- 
ward’s Column,” of date about 1000 A.D., as well 
as the Arch of Constantine at Rome, with its 
Latin inscription reproduced. 

But this immense model of the choragic mon- 
ument of Lysicrates seems to overtop everything 
else. Perhaps the story of the original is not so 
familiar as to make it out of place to recall it. 
In ancient times a choragic monument was 
erected by a victorious choragus, or choir leader, 
in the musical contests at Athens. It was de- 
signed for the reception and exhibition of the tri- 
pod which he received as a prize. The inscrip- 
tion on the architrave of this monument records 
that in the Dionysian musical competitions, about 
335 B.c., Lysicrates carried off the prize witha 
chorus of boys. For many years this memorial 
stood in the court of a French Capuchin monas- 
tery ; now it is ona plot of ground not far from 
the ruins of the Acropolis. 

Is it possible that melodions sounds can be pro- 
duced from some of these strange-looking musical 
instruments ? They come, for the most part, 
from far-away countries—and doubtless suit the 
ears they were made to please. China regards the 
drum as most important in religious ceremonies ; 
it drives away evil spirits, and attracts good ones. 
No less than eight different kinds are used on 
ceremonial occasions. Then here are the moon 
guitar and the balloon guitar; the mouth organ, 
with numerons wooden pipes, played by sucking 
in the breath; the shrill sona; the king, a 
sonorous stone, hanging ina frame; the lapa, a 
long-tubed trumpet; the hailo, made of a large 
shell, covered with a silken net. 
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A wise old Em- 
peror of China. who 
flourished a few 
thousand years ago 
—so goes the tale— 
had five different in- 
struments hung out- 
side his palace doors, 
each of which indi- 
cated a special kind 
of business. When 
a subject desired to 
present a petition 
he sounded the ap- 
propriate instru- 
ment outside, thus 
announcing the na- 
ture of his business ; 
and forthwith the 
Emperor ordered 
the proper officer to 
attend to the appli- 
cant personally. 
Fortunate, indeed, 
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would it be if affairs of importance could nowa- 
days as readily gain the attention of the proper 
authorities. 

The koto, a wooden frame, about six feet long, 
with many silken strings, is the representative in- 
strument of Japan. The performer sits cross- 
legged before it, picking the strings with his fin- 
gers, which are protected by a sort of ivory thim- 
ble. Drums-are in favor among the Japanese. 
Several gorgeous varieties used in the Buddhist 
temples are here exhibited. The mokkine is a 
curious-looking thing, with sixteen wooden keys, 
played with drumsticks; and the mokugyo, a 
drum struck by the priests while reading prayers 
—a tap to each syllable’ Among India’s musical 
instruments the vina is of national repute. It 
consists of a long hollow bamboo, to which two 
large gourds are attached, and wire strings across 
the top of the bamboo. There are also gorgeous 
India drums ;' the curious poougi, used by snake 
charmers ; the sursanga, a sort of guitar, hand- 
somely inlaid ; and the meloe, ‘of the trumpet 
family. A boat-shaped: harp and a cocoanut 
banjo are. Burmese curiosities. Arabia has elc- 
gant guitars ; and this highly ornamented guni- 
bry, made of a gourd, is from Africa. Syria 
shows a handsome twelve-stringed oud, and a 
gayly painted darabukkeh—a kind of kettle- 
drunt ;: while various fine-looking instruments in- 
dicate-the musical taste of the Arabians. 

‘Perhaps: one of the most curious of things in- 
strumental is a German nagelgeige, or nail violin, 
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EARLY GREEK SARCOPHAGUS (EIGHTH TO SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) FROM GOLGOS. 


a circular frame set with sixty-six iron nails of 
various lengths, to be played with a bow. A 
Swiss mountain horn is shown, which is not less 
than eight feet long. An old hurdy-gurdy of the 
time of Louis XVI., with its carved head and 
quaint keyboard, is a curiosity. 
The hurdy-gurdy was once a 
fashionable: instrument, but 
after the, French Revolution 
it was relegated to the high 
ways and byways. But there 
was one famous player, named 
Barbu, who up to 1870 was 
often heard in the Champs 
Elysées, and sometimes he 
ventured into the courtyards 
of fine. mansions, where he 
was not unwelcome. Occa- - 
sionally he gave a concert, 
combining the hurdy-gurdy 
with other instruments, and 
his own voice. Barbu disap- 
peared, and is supposed to 
have lost his life during the 
Commune. ats 

We can give but a glance at 
numerous interesting instru- 
ments from many countries ; 
at this mingled collection of 
drums, cymbals, whistles, rat- 
tles, etc., of Indian make, 
which show so clearly that 
“‘music ”—and such music ! 
—‘‘hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast”; and these 
specimens of spinets and 
harpsichords, which, in vogue 
three or four hundred years 
ago, were the forerunners of 
the present piano. 


- An odd curiosity which attracts the eye in one 
room of the museum is an antique chair which 
once belonged to the painter Rubens. The wood 
is dark, and the square seat and back, partially 
covered with leather fastened with large brass 
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nails, show signs of age and wear. 
1681, on the back of the chair, is nearly illegible ; 
but the name ‘‘ Peter Paul Rubens” is plainly 
seen. Standing by this chair, we hear the melodi- 
ous chimes of a finely carved English clock. 
Every visitor listens with delight as the musical 
notes ring out. The dark, rich wood of the 
clock is fancifully ornamented, and the date, 
‘- 1640,” easily read. But with more difficulty we 
spell out the curiously shaped letters which, 
twined about the front of the clock, form the fol- 
lowing stauza: 
‘*‘ While thus we talk with careless ease, 
The envious moments wing their flight ; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 
Nor trust to-morrow’s doubtful light.” 


An old cabinet, inlaid with Oriental porcelain, 
is a unique piece of furniture, but has seen hard 
usage, for the porcelain is cracked and broken in 
many places. But cracks and breaks ‘‘ don’t 
count ” always—they only prove the genuineness 
and antiquity of the article. Near the cabinet 
stands an elegant buffet made of many varieties 
of American woods, and is notable as having 
been considered the finest piece of wood design- 
ing and carving at the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, and receiving the gold medal. 

In one hall of the museum are four large stand- 
ards with swinging leaves containing rich and 
antique laces—Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Oriental. What strange romance and history is 
interwoven between the delicate threads of these 
costly fabrics ! 

Whether to Flanders or to Italy belongs the 
honor of inventing lace is a point of dispute ; 
but lace appears in old Flemish paintings of the 
fifteenth century ; and among old records is an 
inventory of the wardrobe of two Italian ladies, 
dated 1493, in which this fabric is mentioned. 
When lace became the fashion peasant women 
and children, and even men, wrought the delicate 
patterns ; nuns in convents made it ; even high- 
born ladies prided themselves on the skill with 
which they plied the needle, or twisted the slen- 
der threads around countless bobbins. Barbara 
Uttman, who probably had no need to work for 
her bread—her husband being a rich miner—in- 
troduced pillow lace into Germany, about 1560. 
Patterns were often left to the ingenuity of the 
worker, or copied from nature. An Italian sailor 
is said to have brought home to his betrothed a 
bunch of that pretty coralline called mermaid’s 
lace. The girl was charmed with the graceful 
seaweed, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
reproduced it in a delicate guipure, which soon 
became all the fashion in Europe. 


The date, . 
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When, in the time of Louis XIV., the extrava- 
gant use of lace caused enormous quantities to be 
imported, Colbert suggested its manufacture in 
France. One Mme. Gilbert, who understood the 
making of Venice point, opened an establishment 
near Alengon, and produced some beautiful fab- 
rics. But she could not succeed in teaching the 
lacemakers of Alengon to imitate the true Vene- 
tian stitch. She finally invented a new lace, as- 
signing separate parts to special workwomen, the 
pieces being afterward joined by invisible seams. 
The result was the exquisite point d’Alengon. A 
peculiarity in this lace was the introduction of 
horsehair along the edge, to give firmness. It 
is related that once, when a collar was being 
made for Louis XIV., the workwoimen were un- 
able to find horsehair of sufficient fineness, and 
used some of their own hair to secure the delicacy 
required. : 

Luxury in lace reached an extravagant point 
in the sixteenth century, and continued in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to be almost 
a mania. The immense ruffs worn by royalty and 
the highborn of both sexes were elaborately 
trimmed, and when suddenly ruffs ‘‘ went out” 
lace reveled in the opportunities afforded by the 
falling collar. Men wore not only collars and 
ruffles and lace-befrilled shirts, but lace-trimmed 
boots of untold cost. In the wardrobe of Cingq- 
Mars not less than 300 pairs of these lace-trimmed 
boots were found after his death, as well as 300 
sets of lace-trimmed collars and cuffs. 

Queen Elizabeth consumed endless yards of 
this costly fabric, for, according to the records, 
almost everything she wore was “spangled and 
edged in a manner so stupendous as to defy de- 
scription.” In the wardrobe bills of Charles I. 
mention is made of 994 yards of lace for a dozen 
collars and a dozen pairs of cuffs! At length 
restrictive ordinances began to be issued to check 
tiie reckless expenditure, but these produced lit- 
tle effect until each fashion had its ‘‘run.” Smug- 
gling was carried on in all sorts of curious ways ; 
in fact, almost everybody smuggled. And when 
George III. ordered everything worn at the wed- 
ding of Princess Augusta to be of English manu- 
facture the nobility paid little heed to the in- 
junction in making their preparations. Three 
days before the marriage the customs officers made 
a descent upon the court milliner and carried off 
a quantity of lace-trimmed garments, much to 
the dismay of the ladies thus deprived of their 
finery. 

The time came, however, when, in consequence 
of changes wrought by the French Revolution 
and by the caprice of fashion, real lace suffered 
singular vicissitudes. A reaction took place. Val- 
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uable laces began to be regarded as rubbish, and 
were bestowed upon waiting maids, who some- 
times flung the ‘‘auld dudds,” as they called 
them, into the fire, or attempted to wash out 
their coffee-colored hue. The pendulum which 
has swung far each way in the history of laces 
now seems to have dropped into a more normal 
position. These curious fluctuations make a rare 
collection exceedingly interesting, especially as, 
now that almost every description of lace is fab- 
ricated by machinery, it is often no easy task for 
even a practiced eye to detect the difference be- 
tweer the machine and the hand made, although 
the delicate finish and beauty of the latter has 
never been equaled. 

In connection with laces we may appropriately 
examine this collection ef fans—abont fifty in 
number — representing the styles used in the 
reigns of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI., when this 
little article, exquisitely made, was an important 
feature of fashionable costume. Fambus artists 
ornamented them. Motice some of the scenes 
pictured upon these specimens . the marriage of 
Louis XIV. to Maria Theresa; a view of Ver- 
sailles ; the Queen of Sheba’a visit to Solomon ; 
‘‘ Hiding the Handkerchief” and ‘‘ The Bird 
Fancier,” in Watteaa’s style. The sticks of many 
of these fans are exquisitely carved. A small 
ivory fan of delicate make belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and by an interesting series of changes 
has found a resting place in this museum. 

The aristocratic lineage of the fan may be traced 
in Egyptian and Assyrian bas-reliefs, in the clas- 
sic sculpture of Greece, in the antiquities of China 
and Japan. From the simple palm leaf, or bunch 
of bulrushes, or long feathers, waved by servants 
only, new styles gradually developed, which the 
most fashionable belles were not ashamed to flut- 
ter for themselves. A little Chinese legend tells 
how Lamsi, the lovely daughter of a powerful 
mandarin, once attended an imperial feast, 
masked, according to court etiquette. Becom- 
ing uncomfortably warm, she tore her mask from 
her face, defying custom, and fanned herself with 
it vigorously. In consideration of her high rank 
and beauty she was not only pardoned the of- 
fense, but her example followed ; and thus the 
hand fan originated. 

When the folding fan was invented it speedily 
supplanted previous styles, and fanmaking be- 
came an extensive industry. Some of the French 
kings made as much personal use of this article 
as any fashionable lady. There seemed no limit 
to the expense and skill lavished on some speci- 
mens; among which was the celebrated fan made 
by order of Louis XV. for Mme. de Pompadour, 
at a cost of nine years of labor and $30,000. A 
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border of minute miniatures of infinite delicacy 
and precision adorns the edge, and on each of 
the five sections is an exquisitely painted medal- 
lion. ‘‘ Fanology,” with its whimsical fancies, 
its extravagant expenditures, its significant flut- 
ters, later became the subject for keen satire and 
well-deserved ridicule, which seemed to have some 
influence in modifying the sway of this pretty lit- 

tle article of luxury. 

One of the most interesting rooms in the mu- 
seum is the Gallery of Memorials of Washington, 
Franklin and Lafayette. It contains the most 
extensive collection of the kind known. Glass 
cases on two sides of the room are filled with 
memorials of Washington —of every form and 
style, from the fine portrait by Stuart to the lit- 
tle green three-cent postage stamp which bears 
the familiar features. It is wonderful, the mul- 
tiform aspects of the Father of his Country! yet 
each unmistakable. He is done in bronze, in por- 
celain, gold, silver, plaster, wax, satin, copper, 
glass, stone—not to mention miniatures in oils, 
water colors, India ink and uncounted wood cuts 
and steel engravings, a large standard with swing- 
ing leaves being devoted to pictures of Washing- 
ton, or scenes in which he figures, full of histor- 
ical interest. 

These curious old plates, pitchers and bowls 
really deserve attention, for we notice many 
unique specimens as we pass along, among which 
are an antique plate representing Washington on 
horseback giving orders to his soldiers, and a 
quaint old pitcher, with these lines printed amid 
flags, crowns and liberty bells : 


“As he fills your rich glebe, the old peasant shall tell, 
While his bosom with liberty glows. 
How your Warren expired, how Montgomery fell, 
And how Washington humbled your foes.” 


On the opposite side of the room we find statu- 
ettes, jars, plates, medals, snuff boxes, which pre- 
sent good Benjamin Franklin in various aspects. 
And Lafayette has a similar, though smaller, ex- 
hibit. All these are worthy of study, as also are 
numerous prints and engravings, among which 
are some curious satires upon public events which 
transpired in those old Revolutionary times. 

We wander along through one room after an- 
other, pausing here and there to give a glance at 
scores of objeets that attract the eye. This case 
filled with exquisite miniatures and medallions, 
on glass, ivory and silk, require minute cxamina- 
tion to gain any adequate idea of their delicate 
beauty and historic value. 

Near by are some of the testimonials presented 
to Cyrus W. Field, commemorating the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable. Amongst these, the most 
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striking are an elegant-gold box 
presented ‘by the City of New 
York, and a gold and pearl box. 
from the United-States Govern- 


ment. In another room we find » 


other testimonials to Mr. Field, 
one of which isa tankard ‘made 
of wood of the Charter Oak, the 
gift of more than one thousand 
Central ‘Park workmen ; also 
specimens of marine cables, par- 
tictlarly: the detailed parts. of 
the Atlantic Cable,- showing its 
woriderful Strbrtgthi! ‘ing work- 
manship- Vieov 

‘One’ long hall ‘is. draped with 
‘rare! Gobslin', tapestry of mar- 
‘velous -thake. Precious ‘illumi- 
wnaitdd’” books ‘of old-time: gor- 
eousness fill some of’ the glass 
CASES 5 ' while in others are en- 
g¥avings- ‘and: photographs | ‘of 


‘celébrated! paintings, and curi-- 


“Osities of* ‘many kinds, 


‘Phe -roem- devoted’ to the ° 
-« Kdwatd-C. Moore Collection ”. 


—a recent addition—is a whole 
museum initself. ‘Even to give 


an outline of its diversified con-: 
tents would require pages of de- 


scription. ‘Rare ‘specimens of 
Greek. and Roman’ glass; ‘of 


A LACE CUFF (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 
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china and .porcelain—noticeably, exceedingly rich 
articles of Chinese and Japanese manufacture ; 
Oriental fabrics of gorgeous :coloring ; jewels; 
lacquered work— But enumeration becomes 
impossible, and we sit down to admire a striking 
exhibit of irregular fragments of Roman glass, set 
in quaint little frames—unique in the extreme. 

Presently we pass on, giving but.a glance at 
the Gallery of American Antiquities—a large field 
for curious study ; a long array of Oriental porce- 
lains ; a noticeable collection of swords and dag- 
gers; the long gallery glittering with Japanese 
art, of great beauty ; and—— A significant stroke 
of a bell cuts short our sightseeing. There isa 
quickened movement among the scattered vis- 
itors; the attendants suggestively pull down the 
window shades ; and all faces are turned toward 
the exits. 

The Metropolitan Museum is now open every 
day in the week, free—‘‘ pay days” having been 
abolished with the coming in of 1893—and the 
arrangements for opening on Sunday afternoon 
continued. It is also open on Tuesday and Sat- 
urday evenings, thus’ giving. increased opportu- 
nities to all classes of visitors. 
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LECACY-or-tH 


By FLORENCE M. GERALD. 


I was born in an old, weather-beaten house on 
the rock-ribbed, storm-beaten coast of Massachn- 
setts, and lived there a lonely, selfish life. My 
mother had died when I was a child ; my father, 
a morose, hard-natured man, who seldom spoke 
to me except to give some order, died when I was 
twenty-one, and I was left my own mistress, with 
the old house, which had been in the family since 
the witchcraft days of Salem, and a small income 
derived from the rental of a row of cottages in 
the town near by. I was neither rich nor poor ; 
I had no expensive tastes, having been reared in 
an almost niggardly manner. Nature had not 
treated me kindly, for, though my features were 
good, I lacked the color that goes to make up 
good looks ; my eyes were a cold gray, my cheeks 
never caught a rosy tint, my hair was an ashy 
brown. But having been brought up to live for 
myself and in myself, my lack of good looks did 
not annoy me. 

One day, some six months after my father’s 
death, I took a fancy to explore the old attic 
where was stored from the old days quaint fur- 
niture and wardrobe of a bygone generation. It 
was a wild, mad day of storm and sleet, and as I 
sat in the low-eaved attic I could hear the rattle 
of the sleet, driven from the Atlantic against the 
small, diamond-paned windows. 

Old trunks filled with ancient finery were opened 
and explored. Here was an old painting on ivory 
of a woman about thirty, with cold gray eyes so 
like my own that I started. Some ancestress, it 
must be, I thought. I knew nothing of my fam- 
ily history, my silent father never having spoken 
to me even of my mother. I kept the ivory por- 
trait, intending to ask old Hannah, who lived 
in the house with me, concerning it. 

Then fancy, or fate, drew me toward an old, 
worm-eaten writing desk that stood, grim and 
laden with dust, in the darkest portion of the 
attic. The legs were carved in imitation of a 
dragon, and imbedded in the wood were small 
bits of some metal that, in spite of the dust and 
spider webs, seemed to glare at me with a peculiar 
maliciousness. 

I tried to open the desk ; but the keys, which 
fitted the other articles, would not open it. Yet 


Twas not to be balked of my amusement; and, 
securing an old piece of iron that lay on an em- 
brasure of a small window, I forced the lock open 
and set to work reading the musty, time-dimmed 
papers that it contained. 

Some were only accounts of moneys received 
and expended ; then I found a lengthy article on 
some Scriptural subject ; and finally a small bun- 
dle of papers neatly tied together were unearthed 
in a small drawer which was let in at the back of 
the writing desk. 

I opened the bundle, and there fell ont another 
portrait on ivory, evidently of the same woman as 
the first I had found, only younger. One of the 
manuscripts attracted my eye. It was written in 
a dark-brown ink, different from any I had ever 
seen. 

A strange, uncanny feeling came over me as I 
opened the pages and read : ‘‘ Confessions of Es- 
ther Clauson, a witch of Salem, written in her 
own blood !” 

I shuddered, and dropped the papers ; then, 
laughing at my folly, picked them up and began 
to read. It was a startling story, telling of hor- 
rors that, cold and selfish as I was, made me al- 
most weep. She had been tortured and impris- 
oned because she had made men love her! She 
confessed that she had learned the secret of win- 
ning men’s hearts from an old hag who had taken 
her at night into the forest and given her a small 
vial of liquid which possessed marvelous powers 
of magic. With this she had won the heart of 
the governor’s son and made him desert his young 
wife ; but to use this liquid a woman must have 
a cold, selfish nature. 

Here the manuscript was almest faded out, the 
night was fast coming on, and th2 gray light from 
the window was growing fainter. 

Iclimbed up on the window seat, and by the 
fading twilight read the last lines: ‘“<If this 
should ever fall into the hands of a woman who 
is my descendant, let her look in the bottom 
drawer, underneath the drawer where this man- 
uscript is placed, for the vial !’? 

I sprang from my seat, and ran to the old desk. 
I passed my hands along the bottom of tie 
drawer. Yes, there was a small knot in the wood. 
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I pressed it, the top slipped back, and there— 
there was the precious vial! To make men love 
you! What woman but would have snatched the 
treasure as I did? Secreting the papers and the 
vial in my dress, I left the old attic, and went to 
the rooms below. Hannah was there, preparing 
the tea. 

«* Hannah,” I said, ‘‘ who was Esther Clauson ? 
Was she a relative of mine ?” 

“* Hush, child !” said she. 
was your great-grandmother !” 

So, then, I was her lineal descendant, and en- 
titled to the vial and all its powers, if the lapse of 
years had not destroyed them. The firelight 
played round the room, and suddenly a flash of 
flame fell on an old armchair, and showed mea 
letter addressed to me. A letter for me, and 
from New York! I had never had a letter from 
there in my life. I opened it, and read an invi- 
tation from a cousin of my mother’s, of whom I 
had never even heard, to visit her. When I read 
the letter to Hannah she said she remembered 
Mrs. Grayson well. I was not one for halfway 
measures. I had made up my mind to go. Ina 
few moments the letter was written accepting the 
invitation, and Peter, the manservant, went out 
in the storm to post it in the town, some three 
miles away. 

I listened to the galloping hoofs of his horse, 
and my heart throbbed at each echo, for they 
seemed to be bearing me away from the dull 
old house that I hated out into the world— 
the world of men, who could be made to love 
me, and of women, whose hearts I could break. 
The spirit of Esther Clauson, that even yet 
gleamed pitilessly in those cold gray eyes of the 
ivory portrait, seemed to have taken up its abode 
in my breast. f 

Another week found me in New York, at the 
house of my cousin. These relatives were not 
wealthy, but had sufficient income for a pleasant 
life, and the evidences of refinement and taste in 
their home made it, to my inexperienced eyes, 
seem an abode of magnificence. 

They welcomed me heartily. My cousin, Mrs. 
Grayson ; her husband ; her daughter, Ethel, and 
her son, Ralph, comprised the family. The first 
moment that I beheld Ethel Grayson I hated her 
with a deep, unreasoning hate that I could not 
then understand. She was a year younger than 
I, and where I just lacked being beautiful she won 
the prize. Her eyes were gray, like mine, in color, 
but their tender expression, and the long, black 
lashes that veiled them, made them beautiful ; 
her skin was rosy, her hair brown, with a golden 
tinge that seemed like imprisoned sunbeams. 
Though I hated her, I could yet see her beauty. 


“‘Esther Clauson 
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The evening after I arrived a gentleman called, 
and from his welcome seemed an intimate friend 
of the house. 

I was standing at the window of the drawing 
room, looking out on the moving panorama of the 
streets, when my cousin Ralph touched my arm. 
I turned, and was introduced to Mr. Robert 
Glyde. He spoke a few words of empty courtesy, 
and then turned to talk to Ethel. 

I knew now why I hated her at first sight. This 
man was the one whom I should love, and she 
had come between us before we had ever met. 

While I was thinking Ralph was saying thav 
Mr. Glyde was an admirer of Ethel’s—as if I did 
not know! I had felt the shock of opposite 
psychic forces the first time I saw her, and in 
twenty-four hours the premonition was verified. 
I talked to Ralph, and tried to be gay and bright ; 
but Robert Glyde had eyes only for Ethel, who 
seemed, on her side, to be equally oblivious of all 
things save the man who was bending over her 
chair. My God! how my heart beat with fever- 
ish jealousy! How I longed to tear her away 
from him—to take her place, that he might look 
into my-eyes as he looked into hers ! 

Ralph talked on, in the silly way men do talk 
when they are forced by courtesy to make them- 
selves agreeable to women whom they know very 
little of, and for whom they care jess. Mrs. 
Grayson came to me, and in her low, cooing 
voice told me that Mr. Glyde and Ethel were en- 
gaged. I writhed, and could scarcely keep my 
face from expressing my feelings. 

I thought of my precious vial, and determined 
to try its magic power. What right had she, who 
had beauty, wealth and home ties, to win also the 
only thing I coveted ? She should suffer for it ! 

It had now grown quite dark; the gas was 
lighted, and Ralph asked me to sing. That was 
my only accomplishment. I had a fine contralto 
voice, which had been well trained, not through 
any care of my father’s, but through an accident 
which brought a little French woman as an occu- 
pant of a small, half-ruined cottage near my sea- 
shore home. She had heard me singing, and had 
trained my voice, and taught me all she knew of 
music. 

I gave a look at Robert Glyde, and went to the 
piano. I have heard people say that to act or sing 
well, so as to touch the heart, you must have soul 
and feeling yourself. They do not know what they 
are saying. I have no heart, no feeling save for 
myself, and yet I can sing in a way to bring tears 
to the eyes of those who listen. 

I sang my best that evening. Ralph and his 
mother drew near, and I could see that they were 
touched by the sad strains. They asked for an- 
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I kept on; -yet I was not 
And he was deaf, 


other and another. 
singing to them, but to him! 
for she was beside him ! 

Suddenly even Ethel seemed carried away by 
the song, and left him to come nearer to the 
piano. IIe gave me a look of half-dislike, and 
followed her. 

«* Ah!” thought I, “to-morrow you shall suffer 
for this.” 

I ceased playing. Ralph praised my singing 
highly, and so did his mother and Ethel, but 
Robert Glyde said never a word. I had begun to 
hate him; not as I hated her, but with a curious 
mixture of love and hate, and a desire for revenge. 

The next evening he was there again, The 
gas was not lighted, and as I was about to cross 
the threshold of the drawing room I heard voices 
—Robert Glyde’s and Ethel’s. 

“‘T do not like your cousin, Ethel. ‘There seems 
something weird, uncanny, almost repulsive to 
me about her.” 

«* But surely you admire her singing, Robert !” 

“No; [like that as little as I like her. Wer 
voice seems to raise in me memories of some other 
life, where I may perhaps have met her.” 

“Now you are laughing at me!” said Ethel. 
*<JIow could you have ever met her ?” 

I iistened no longer, but in a half-hour I re- 
turned to the now brilliantly lighted parlors, 
ready to fight the battle for Robert Glyde’s heart. 
J had taken the draught of liquid from the witch’s 
legacy. As I entered I noted that the erstwhile 
devoted lover moved uneasily, and his eyes fol- 
lowed me, seemingly against his will. 

I followed the instructions of the manuscript, 
and concentrated my whole soul upon the one 
thought—to draw him to me. The other mem- 
bers of the family entered. Glyde took the op- 
portunity to leave Ethel for a moment, and soon 
came to my side. I talked and looked as I never 
had before, as I never dreamed that I could. Ilis 
eyes answered mine with-looks that told more 
than the lips could. I felt I should triumph. 

A week passed, and he who had said upon our 
first meeting that he did not like me was gradu- 
ally becoming my slave. He still preserved an 
outward devotion to Ethel, but the heart was 
wanting ; and she felt it, and drooped beneath it 
like a flower when the first cold winds of autumn 
blow over it. 

One evening we were all together as usual, when 
Ralph said : 

“Glyde, do you know, since our cousin came, 
I have been reading up the family history, and I 
find that your ancestors and ours are from the 
same place in Massachusetts—in fact, from his- 
toric Salem !” 
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«“ Yes,” answered Glyde. ‘ My great-grand- 
father was the son of a colonial governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, I believe.” 

“And,” continued Ralph, ‘* Cousin Esther 
here is the great-granddaughter of the famous 
Esther Clauson, a witch of Salem.” 

‘Ralph! Hush !” said Mrs. Grayson, looking 
at me, fearing that I was pained by this idle re- 
mark. 

“Oh, I know the whole story!” I laughed. 
*<T am the witch’s descendant, it is true, but with 
none of her beauty and charm !” 

“So,” I thought, ‘*this Robert Glyde is the 
great-grandson of that man whom Esther Clanson 
loved. No wonder my spirit recognized his !” 

After hearing of this tie that bound us in the 
long-dead past, the soul of Esther Clauson, which 
had come into my body, seemed stronger than 
ever, burning with passions which I had never 
known, and desiring with a mad desire the love 
of the man who was bound in honor to my cousin. 
But I still had some fragment of honor left. I 
knew if I said the word he would throw off all 
bonds and ties and come to me. But could I say 
it in her own house? No! I would leave, re- 
turn to my seacoast home, and draw him there to 
me. A letter from old Hannah was my excuse. 
I must go back to-morrow, I told them. 

I left the room, and returning afterward, found 
Robert Glyde there alone. He came to me, his 
eyes burning with passion, and, taking me in his 
arms, said : 

“You are going away to-morrow—may I come 
to you there ?” 

“Yes,” I answered ; ‘and let it be soon—I 
have waited for you so long !” 

«So long !” he repeated, and looked his aston- 
ishment. d 

“Do you not know,” I asked, ‘‘that my great- 
grandmother, Esther Clauson, loved your ances- 
tor, the colonial governor’s son? Ilis soul is in 
your body ; hers, in mine! We met again after 
all these years, and knew each other.” 

His eyes had a strange, far-away look. 

“© Yes, I remember me!” he murmured. ‘* Ah! 
those days of love—and I am to live them over 
again’! Esther, have you forgotten the night we 
walked together in the moonlight on the piece of 
coast they called ‘Indian Head,’ because of the 
rock which the savages had cut in the shape of a 
warrior’s head ?” 

The fascination of hours forgotten in the tomb 
of Time lived again ; we were the Esther Clauson 
and Henry Glyde of more than a hundred years 
ago; I lay in his arms, and felt the caresses and 
kisses of the past as well as the present mingled 
in one. 
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A sound startled us. I moved away, for, violent 
as my passions were, I had still the regard for 
outward appearances which he was fast losing as 
the present Robert Glyde yielded to the power of 
the spirit Glyde. 

“* You will come ?” I whispered. 

“*In a week,” ho answered. ‘‘I cannot leave 
before then without arousing suspicion.” 

In another week I was back in the old house, 
waiting for him. My 
power had grown with 
exercise. I would 
think of him until 
the very air seemed 
prescient, and gradu- 
ally his soul would 
answer mine. 

Tie came to the day 
—the hour—that my 
inner being told me 
to expect hin. | 
waited for him at the 
gate. It was moon- 
light, and we walked 
out on the sands, and 
heard the sounding of 
the  never-ceasing 
surf, even as_ those 
two, long dust and 
ashes, had heard it. 
We talked of inci- 
dents, people and 
things which neither 
of us knew of before. 
We burned with the 
passions of those two, 
and lived over their 
hours of happiness. 
He spoke of the hours 
that our souls had 
met in the week past. 

“You knew it, 
then ?” I asked—for I 
had thought possibly 
Robert Glyde’s spirit 
had made the journey 
while his body slept. 

«© Knew it !” he answered. ‘I could not have 
borne the separation but for the hours when you 
called me to you.” 

When we returned old Hannah looked her sur- 
prise, but said nothing. I told her he was a rel- 
ative of my city relations, who would remain with 
us far awhile. It was now spring, and we spent 
most of the hours on the seashore, rambling from 
one headland to another, or in the boat, which I 
could row as well as he. In stormy days we ran- 
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sacked the old attic where I had first caught 
the clew that brought our lives together once 
more, but of the vial and the confessions of Es- 
ther I said never a word. 

One day I was all alone, and old Hannah came 
to me. 

“Child,” she said, “forgive me, but are you 
engaged to Mr. Glyde ?” 

‘«Mind your own affairs !” I replied, angrily. 


“YT SAT IN THE MIDST OF THE RUIN I HAD WROUGHT.” 


«But people are talking. Even in this quiet 
place they have noticed his presence here for so 
many weeks, and Peter says that in the town oF 

“* Hannah, send Peter to me.” 

I turned, and Robert was standing in the door. 
He had heard every word. Peter came in, sham- 
bling, and looking at me half frightened, half 
sheepish. 

“Go into the town and bring back with you a 
minister—any will do. I will attend to the rest.” 
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He bowed to me and was gone. In an hour he 
had returned, a minister was in the house, and 
I was made Robert Glyde’s wife. 

He was mine now—all mine! The soul of the 
Glyde who had loved Esther Clauson belonged of 
right to me, but now even the frame in which 
that soul lived was mine; no fair-haired cousin 
could come to take him from me. 

We had been married six months ; the summer 
had passed and autumn was upon the land. There 
had been a glorious sunset, and we watched it to- 
gether, recalling as we did so other sunsets that 
our souls remembered. It was growing chilly, 
and he drew a light shawl] tenderly about me as 
we strolled up the path to the house. 

When we came to the door it opened, and Han- 
nah stood there, and beside her a woman. It was 
Ethel, my cousin. But oh, how changed! She 
was thinner; -her eyes had dark circles under 
them, and her -cheeks - had lost their roses. She 
did not seem ‘to see me, but stretched out her 
arms to him and cried : 

** Robert ! dear Rob! I have found you !” 

He drew back, and I answered for him: 

“‘T have a surprise for you, Ethel—Mr. Glyde 
is now my husband !” 

She repeated, “Your husband ! 
husband !” in a half-dazed way. 

*‘ Yes,” I said; “‘‘we have been married six 
months, and are the happiest couple in the 
world.” 

I raised my eyes to his. He hesitated but a 
moment ; then, putting his «rms around me, he 
said, ‘The happiest in the world !” and kissed 
me. 

Ethel reeled, and fainted m Hannah’s arms. 

We laid her on the couch in the hall, and 
worked to revive her. 

I did not hate her now—he was mine; I had 
made her suffer for ever having won his caresses 
and kisses before he met me. I almost felt a pity 
for her. 

He said, almost angrily : 

‘“‘She is such a child—so tiresome of her, too, 
to come here and interrupt our happiness !” 

Then he went away—men do not like a sick 
bed or fainting women. 

When she recovered Hannah took her to a room 
upstairs, and there I heard her moaning to her- 
self. I went to her; I had begun to feel annoyed 
with her myself. Robert Clyde had never really 
been hers—he was my husband; why should she 
weep for him ? 

“Ethel,” I said, ‘you are foolish tocry. He 
never loved you ; from the first moment he saw 
me he was mine !” 

She sat up in the bed, her eyes blazing. 


Rob — your 
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“You lie! 
you |” 

I laughed. 

“« My dear, men often_say that when they are 
consumed with passion. Besides, do you not know 
we have loved each other for more than a hun- 
dred years? He is not Robert Glyde, but Henry 
Glyde, who loved me, Esther Clauson, in the old 
days of Salem !” 

She sprang from the bed and cried out: 

‘‘ What wickedness are you talking ? You are 
indeed a witch! You have turned his heart from 
me. Qh, let me go! let me go!” 

She rushed from the room, and as I went to 
the window I saw her form disappearing in. the 
mists. 

When I went downstairs Robert was waiting 
for me. In the old sitting room Hannah had 
built a huge fire, which glowed and sparkled in 
the gathering gloom. 

I told him that Ethel had left the house. 

He breathed a sigh of relief, for, said he, “‘ She 
would have been a nuisance, with her sad face 
and sighs. I want nothing—no one but you, my 
Esther.” 

I lay there at his feet in the glow of the fire- 
light— happy, perfectly happy; for only those 
who are thoroughly selfish are thoroughly happy. 
If I had had any:compunction of conscience about 
Ethel my happiness would have been marred, but 
I ‘had none ; I had gained my soul’s desire, and 
naught could pain me. 

As we talked the wind outside began to rise 
and ‘moan with that peculiar, weird sound that 
foretells a storm. Toward midnight it burst in 
all its fury. Long, ragged flashes of lightning il- 
lumined the room ; then the reverberating peals 
of thunder seemed to shake the old house to its 
foundations. 

When morning dawned the storm had gone, 
leaving the whole earth bright and beautiful. 
We walked along the sands, when suddenly the 
waves swept to our feet the form of a woman. It 
was my cousin Ethel ! 

Robert Glyde lifted her in his arms and bore 
her to the house. I implored him to speak, but 
he did not answer; he seemed like a man ina 
dream. 

Old Hannah brought restoratives, but it was 
useless—she was dead! ‘Then Robert, my hus- 
band—mine for a hundred years in soul—rose 
and looked at me. 

«* You killed her !” he said. ‘‘ You are indeed 
a fit descendant of the witch of Salem! You be- 
witch men’s souls and lead them on to ruin.” 

I was furious, but I spoke calmly. 

*‘Robert, you are out of your mind. 


He hated you when he first saw 
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Esther ? Never! It was accident. 
her leave the house alone. I never saw her from 
that moment. Come, my darling, let us go in— 
the sight of death has unmanned you.” 

I fixed my eyes on his and strove to draw him 
to me, but his will refused to obey mine for the 
first time. 

“© No,” he cried ; ‘‘ you killed her, and I hate 
you! The spell you have cast over me is no 
more. I will never see you again !” : 

Before I could realize it he was gone, and I was 
left alone. Alone, with the soul of Esther Clau- 
son raging in me for her lost lover. And lost— 
for what ? For that puny dead girl ! 

I would not look at her. Hannah attended to 
the necessary directions for the funeral, and I re- 
mained in my room, walking up and down, tast- 
ing no food, sleeping not, calling ever on the 
name of Robert Glyde. 

It was the third day after he had gone. The 
soul of Esther Clauson hovered within me, raging 
for the soul of her lover; my own identity, which 
before had sunk beneath the power of hers, now 
reasserted itself, and moaned for the fleshly Rob- 
ert Glyde whom I should never see more. I 
raised my window and called—screamed out to 


Hannah saw . 
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the night winds: ‘‘ Bring him to me! Robert ! 
Robert !” 

But there was no answer. I grew wild with de- 
spair. Every object in the room reminded me 
of him. There was a vase he had bought for me ; 
I struck it, and it broke in a thousand pieces ! 
Then a fury of destruction seized me. I dashed 
the pictures down and tore them into bits; I 
laughed to see the ruin I had wrought! A little 
dog that he had petted was in the room; it ran 
to me in fright. I caught its soft brown neck in 
my hands and strangled it! What did it mat- 
ter? Robert was gone forever; nothing mat- 
tered—nothing ! 

What noise was that ? Some one at the door. 
They broke it down and entered—Hannah and 
some strange people whom I did not know. I 
sat in the midst of the ruin I had wronght, hold- 
ing the dead dog in my hand. They looked at 
me and whispered together—I heard them : ‘‘She 
is mad !” 

And so they locked me up here, in this gloomy 
asylum. Here we are, Esther’s soul and mine, in 
a madhouse! For she will not Jeave me; she 
hopes that Robert Glyde may come back some 
day ! 


EAST AND WEST. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Sunset smiles on sunrise ; East and West are one, 

Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. 

From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews and transfigures the West. 

From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning enkindles the broad sea’s breast. 

And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of the day’s and the night’s work done. 


Child of dawn and regent on the world-wide sea, 

England smiles on Europe, fair as dawn and free. 

Not the waters that gird her are purer, nor mightier the winds that her waters know, 
But America, daughter and sister of Englund, is praised of them, far as they flow; 
Atlantic responds to Pacific, the praise of her days that have been and shall be. 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 


So for England eastward let the seas reply ; 


Praise, honor and love everlasting be sent on the wind's wings, westward and east, 
That the pride of the past and the pride of the future may mingle as friends at feast, 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one till the world’s life die. 
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HOW THE BIG TREE. WAS SENT TO CHICAGO. 


By SARA DELAVERGNE PRICE, 


We had been anxious, since our friend had We had only been from the East a short time, 
taken the contract to cut a tree for the World’s and were visiting in the family of H. B. Mitchell, 
Fair, to visit the camp and view the tree, the who lives near Camp Badger, Cal., some six miles 
surroundings, and see the men actually at work. from the Sequoia Mills, in the region of the ee- 
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quoia big trees. The contract of selecting and 
getting out one of these gigantic trees was taken 
by Smith & Moore, of the King’s River Lumber 
Co., and they in turn let the contract to Mr. 
Mitchell, quite a young man, but one of the most 
skilled workmen among the timber-fellers. 

As one man remarked to us, “he could just 
look at one of these trees and tell you how much 
it would cost to get it out of the mountains.” 

The tree selected is beyond the General Grant 
National Park, in the edge of Converse Basin. 
It stands among a goodly company of giant red- 
woods, interspersed with firs and pines of every 
variety, trees that if standing alone would have 
2x greater share of note and beauty, but, sur- 
rounded by these wonders of nature, they sink 
into comparative insignificance. 

The government has contracted for this tree, 
which is to be shown at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion and then placed in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a wonder for eyes that 
have not penetrated the soli- 
tudes of the Sierra Nevadas. 

The morning that we start- 
ed for this trip was an ideal 
one. No fear of a sudden 
shower, no oppressive heat, 
for we were steadily climbing 
higher and higher up the 
mountains, the air becoming 
purer and fresher, until it was 
positively exhilarating. 

We passed one nook on the 
road where a dashing stream 
came down the mountain, 
partly hidden by immense 
ferns, so cool that our friend 
who was accompanying us 
said: ‘*One could freeze to 
death there any day in the 
year.” 

Our way for several miles 
was over a steep mountain 
road that was little better 

‘ than a trail; but our horses 
pulled bravely up, and we soon 
reached the main stage road. 

This, by the way, is one of 
the finest pieces of engineer- 
ing in the United States. It 
is smooth and firm as a floor, 
and makes a grade of 480° 
fect to almost every mile. It 

“winds around the knobs along 
steep precipices, and you can 
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see the road that you have just traversed winding 
along like a ribbon. 

This road has only room for a single wagon 
track most of the way, and this fact lends pi- 
quancy to the drive and often distracts the mind 
from the beautiful scenery, for you are constantly 
in dread of meeting loaded teams at some point 
of the road where it is impossible to pass with- 
out danger. 

We were just congratulating ourselves on not 
meeting any of these teams, when, hark! the 
tinkle of little bells, not musical under the cir- 
cumstances, fell upon our ears. 

The rumble of a heavy wagon then was heard, 
and a team of eight mules ‘‘ hove ” in sight, the 
head ones bearing a yoke from which hung the 
little bells that first warned us of their approach. 
‘There was nothing to do but to drive out on 
the edge of the mountain’s brink and hold our 
breath while the teamster threw his heavy whip 


look hundreds of feet below 
and across deep cafions, and 
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and ponderous oaths at the unoffending animals. 
The pass was made, and we drove back into the 
road with a sigh of relief. 

We could scarcely hope that this would be our 
last encounter, for these loaded wagons are con- 
stantly passing to and from Visalia to the Se- 
quoia Mills, a distance of fifty miles, with loads 
of hay, railroad iron and redwood posts, besides 
John Chinaman with his wagons of vegetables 
and fruit. 

The next point of interest on our way was 
Stevens’s Grade, where we left the main road and 
went up the mountain, ascending 600 fect to the 
mile. On coming down this grade look well to 
your brake! and if not very strong stop and cuta 
tree and attach it to the back of your wagon, so 
you will not come down with too great a speed. 

From this point on we begin to see specimens 
of the big trees. We pass near the stump of the 
celebrated Mark Twain, which Mr. Mitchell cut 
last year, one section to be sent to London and one 
to the Museum of Natural History, New York. 

In view of this, upon a huge stump of another 
large tree, is the cabin of our photographer, where 
he lodged while taking views of the tree. 

After resting awhile and eating lunch by a 
sparkling spring of ice-cold water we pushed on 
to a cabin that stood near the park. 

Here we left our wagon and packed our horses 
for the remaining eight miles of our trip. 

Of this cabin and its hospitable owner we will 
have more te say later on. 

With eagerness we rode into the General Grant 
National Park, and were looking upon the tree 
that bears his name. 

This tree has a circumference of 106 feet, and 
in height stands over 200 feet. Its massive sides 
were desecrated with names of “‘Tom, Dick and 
Harry,” who, having no other way to achieve no- 
toriety, had left their euphonious cognomens 
upon this lordly tree. 

The soldiers who are now guarding this spot 
have removed these sacrilegious marks. 

We rode through the Fallen Monarch, a tree 
that lies prostrate on the ground, its length over 
100 feet. We gave a passing glance at General 
and Lady Washington, Cleveland and Garfield, 
Twin Sisters and the Happy Family, for the time 
was flying, and. we had the hardest part of our 
journey before us. 

No wagon road now, but a blind trail through 
dense bushes of chaparral and manzanita, up 
steep inclines that one humorous friend declared 
“‘would scratch your nose going wp and shave 
your head coming down.” We scrambled over 
rocks and fallen trees, our animals making furtive 
.dashes at the green bushes hung with deerberries, 
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with their hoofs sinking softly in the matting of 
the bear clover—by the way, a queer name for a 
plant that neither bears nor other animals will eat. 
It looks very like the fern, but has a lower growth 
and not so large a leaf. 

We dismounted at Abbott’s Creek and drank 
from our hands, then rode on refreshed, feeling 
that our journey would soon be accomplished, 
when we were startled by the approach of a pack 
train of burros, the first one loaded with a big 
black bear, a trophy of. the skill of the hunter 
who accompanied the train. 

He urged us to keep out of the way, as the 
bear would likely frighten our horses ; but his 
fears and ours were idle, and we passed on with- 
out any danger, yet feeling that we were surely 
in the fastnesses of a wilderness, as evidenced by 
the sights around us. 

Another hour of climbing, and we stood upon 
a height from which we looked down and saw the 
tree for which we had traveled so many weary 
miles. 

It well deserved its name of ‘‘ General Noble,” 
with a circumference of 101 feet at the base and 
a height of 285 feet. In the waning light of 
the August day it looked almost weird as it stood 
so tall and straight, its head towering above its 
companions in lonely solitude. 

You could but feel that it was not all inani- 
mate. Surely these monarchs of the hills have a 
language of their own ! 

Proud as it had stood for thousands of years, 
supreme in its strength and beauty, with lovely 
flowers and ferns about its feet and its branches 
near the blue of heaven, so far above all other 
things of God’s creation, it could not, would not 
fall at the hand of puny man ! 

Yet the edict had gone forth, and we watched 
with many a sigh for the throes and agonies of 
the giant as it fell. 

The camp stood farther down the hill, face- 
tiously called by ‘Tom the rigger” Mosguiter 
Gulch. A bright fire blazed above the two back- 
logs, and the pot of coffee and Dutch ovens filled 
with bread warned us that-the cravings of the 
inner man would soon be satisfied. 

This story would not be complete without a 
word of the men who composed the “‘ crew” who 
were engaged in felling the tree. 

Nearly all portions of the United States and 
the isles beyond the sea contributed to this com- 
pany, so strangely met in this far-away region, 
over 6,000 feet above the sea. 

The contractor, Mr. Mitchell, dignified and 
pleasant, for whom any and all would show 
pleasure in obeying his commands, hailed from 
Missouri. 
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Maine sent Mr. Dickey, who is a fair repre- 
sentative of the State’s sturdy sons ; and from him 
we learned much, as we gathered around the fire 
at night, of Maine, her resources and her people. 

“Gwin,” a true son of old Virginia, and an 
artistic whittler, fashioned odd souvenirs for the 
guests. 

<* Jess,” from Towa, was a mighty hunter. It 
will be long before his prowess will be forgotten, 
both as slayer and a reciter of wondrous deeds, 
not told vanntingly, but with a simple earnest- 
ness that charmed his hearers. 

Captain Jamieson, who claimed bonny Scot- 
land as his birthplace, but who had made San 
Francisco his home for many years, and ‘Tom 
the rigger,” from anywhere, held their andiences 
spellbound as they related their adventures on 
sea and land. 

They spoke of distant isles and remote ports, 
of strange men and animals, as familiarly as we 
speak of everyday occurrences. ‘liom, who had 
been engaged in seal fishing, been cast once npon 
a desert island and snffered in consequence many 
ills, was a man of good parts and native wit. 

Mr. Curtis, the photographer, to whose good 
offices you, dear reader, are indebted, was not 
lacking in qualities which made him a genial 
companion. 

Last, but not least, was Creede, the jolly cook, 
not long from Missonri, and brimful of fun and 
good receipts for cooking. 

These, together with our party, made a con- 
genial company. 

The incidents of the two weeks’ visit to this 
romantic spot were numerous. The camp was 
completely encompassed with big trees. T'wenty- 
five could be counted in sight, and just over the 
ridge were many more. 

One morning, while the men were waiting for 
material for work, they built a bear pen, and their 
labors were soon rewarded by finding Master 
Bruin therein. Great was the excitement in 
camp, and ‘ Jess. the hunter,” with Captain 
Jamieson and Tom for bodyguard, cook and visit- 
ors bringing up the honorable rear, were detailed 
to fetch him in. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten—our first 
bear in a pen. Then he was shot, and strapped 
upon our burro, and the line of march was 
proudly taken up. For days bear meat was our 
staple. 

Another time, when we had but little commu- 
nication with the outside world, a visitor came in 
with news of the latest railroad robbery, com- 
mitted near Fresno by Visalia men. No lack of 
conversation was there for many days. 

When it became known that the robbers had 
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taken refuge in these mountains excitement was 
at fever heat. The hunters never went on the 
trails but they watched for tracks. 

It is marvelous what wonderful sight these 
mountaineers have. ‘‘ Here passed a coyote ; here, 
a bear and its cub; just over the ridge, a man’s 
track—he runs his heel over. This man never 
came into camp, and was the mysterious guest 
often alluded to. These tracks show that the 
sheep herders have passed, because they walk on 
the edge of th> foot.” 

The trails and mountain sides furnished them 
an open book which they read with ease, where 
we saw nothing but dust and dying leaves. 

The day at last arrived for which we had waited 
so patiently—the date of the fall of the tree. 

It had been contracted that no nail or mark 
should mar the bark, and for this reason Captain 
Jamieson’s services were needed to erect the 
swinging platform upon which the men worked. 
It was to be cut fifty feet from the ground, meas- 
uring at this height seventeen feet and six inches, 
with a diumeter of twenty-one feet at the base. 
From this huge stump thirty feet were to be taken 
to be formed in the shape of a two-story house. 

After the top was taken off the next cut was 
one of fourteen feet—this was to be ripsawed and 
cut imto sections about three feet in diameter. 
‘The next cut was to be a block two feet in thick- 
ness, to be used as a floor—this to be cut into 
thirteen sections. Next, another fourteen-foot 
cut, was to be worked in the same manner. 

All the wood in these sections was to be removed 
except a small thickness and the bark. These 
immense blocks were to be taken down with the 
derrick and carried by heavy teams to the railroad. 
The wagon road over the trail was soon under way. 

From the picture of the undercut some idea of 
how the tree was topped can be gained. The 
undercut is nearly six feet deep. With a four- 
teen-foot cross saw the other portion of the tree 
was sawed, then wedged with steel wedges. 

Over a hundred people from the mills and ad- 
joining camps had toiled, mostly on foot, over 
the tortuous trail to witness the event. 

Safe positions were taken on the surrounding 
knobs. The photographer had long since selected 
his point of view, and all watched with almost 
breathless interest for the last signal to be given. 

It was supposed that all of the workmen, with 
the exception of Mr. Mitchell, would insure safety 
in a descent before the tree fell, but they decided 
to remain on the platform. 

The saw was withdrawn, the last wedge driven. 
The. immense tree quivered like one in agony, 
and with a crushing, raging, deafening sound it 
fell, the extreme top, with its branches, falling, 
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THE FALL OF THE BIG TREE (HEIGHT 28) FEET ; 
CIRCUMFERENCE AT BASE, 101 FEET). 


upon an opposite hill and breaking into a million 
pieces. 

The larger part split as it fell at the base of the 
fifty-foot stump, and lay like the hulk of a mon- 
ster ship—the weight of that part being estimated 
at over 200 tons. 

The position of the men upon the stump 
was critical, as the top did not jump away 
from the stump as they supposed, but came 
back several inches. All but one hastened 
to find places upon the stump, for in com- 
ing back the tree tore down part of the plat- 
form and broke the shears. 


HOW THE BIG TREE WAS SENT TO CHICAGO. 


Gwin, the last one to leave the scaffold, soon 
found refuge with the others—not before many 
in the on-looking crowd had trembled for his 
safety. It was a thrilling sight, and one you 
would not care to see repeated, if you felt anx- 
iety for the workmen. 

The work of preparing the rest of the tree 
went busily on. <A huge crosscut saw measuring 
twenty-four feet and nine inches was soon in 
demand, and there was little left of the once 
grand General Noble of uncounted centuries’ 
standing. 

A few more days at the camp, and then march- 
ing orders. 
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acres of ground, had almost disappeared, but the 
Mariposa lily, columbine, wild honeysuckle, In- 
dian pipes, niggerheads and purple bells made 
vivid patches of color. Nowhere except in these 
mountains can one see such varied hues of greens. 
It would be a delight to an artist’s eye—bright 
green, brown green, apple green, and in technical 
language green No. 7, until you feel that the 
woods are a symphony in greens. 

As we re-entered the park a soldier rode gal- 
Jantly up, who was introduced as a Mr. Wilson, of 
New York. He accompanied us about the park, 
and ended with an invitation to visit headquar- 
ters—or at least his division, headquarters being 


THE FALLEN GIANT (SHOWING SPLIT). 


A short time before we left camp we made thie 
acquaintance of a ranchman of Eshom Valley, 
who owns the camp spoken of in the beginning 
of our story, near the park. 

On finding that the gentlemen of our party 
lacked a horse to ride out on, he volunteered to 
meet us the next morning at Abbott’s Creek with 
a steed. 

After meeting him we took up our march, and 
found much to interest us, though the trail was 
the same as we traversed two weeks before. We 
had more time to examine the flowers that grew 
about our path. 

The lovely mountain pink, that literally covers 


at Mineral King. We found them cozily en- 
camped in a shady grove, tents tidily arranged 
and everything ‘‘shipshape.” 

Noon brought us to Mr. Anderson’s hospitable 
home, and while we sat upon the porch, dipping 
into FRANK LESLIE magazines of ancient date, 
our host prepared dinner. 

And such a dinner! Cooked over a fireplace 
and served in three courses. First, soup, then cold 
boiled ham, new potatoes, salmon, salad, potted 
meat, cheese, canned grapes, jellies, milk and 
tea. The housekeeping and culinary skill of this 
bachelor host would put to shame many a house- 
wife who prides herself on these same points. 
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’ Our horses were here exchanged for comforta- 
ble seats in a buckboard, and we were soon skim- 
ming merrily home, down grade all the way. 

The lengthening shadows tempered the sun’s 
rays. We fortunately met all teams at points 
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where there was inside room to pass, and nothing 
marred the return. 

Night found us at the hospitable Coughran 
Ranch, Camp Badger, with the visit to the World’s 
Fair Tree a pleasant memory. 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


THE lofty tableland was shut in on three sides 
by forest trees, and ended on the fourth by a preci- 
pice where the hill abruptly fell away and gave 
a beautiful view over treetops of the range of 
piled-up mountains, and of the narrow river 
winding its way at their feet. 

A pretty young woman sat among the over- 
hanging rocks and marveled that, though the 
pathways on the neighboring hills swarmed with 
summer idlers in search of the picturesque, this 
incomparabie spot was apparently as yet an “ un- 
discovered country ” to all but her. 

With book unopened in her lap and eyes fixed 
on the enchanting view, her thoughts went back 
to the last time she had visited this lovely spot. 

Tt was here, at the end of June, three years be- 
fore, that Carus Minturn had told her of his love. 
Tt was here, only a month later, that, the fetters 
having grown irksome, she had ended their brief 
engagement, and had seen her angry lover fling 
away the ring she had just restored to him, and 
had caught its glittter as it fell into the green 
abyss below. 

How impetuons he had been! How unsuited 
they were to one another! How unhappy she 
would have been, married to him—or to any other 
man !—and how happy she was in her untram- 
meled freedom! She wondered now what had be- 
come of Carus, who had left her in anger. He 
had gone abroad that fall, and she had not seen 
him since. 

A footstep rang across the rocky platform and 
broke in upon her reverie. Frowning at the un- 
expected invasion of what she had been pleased 
to consider her own domain, she glanced up over 
her shoulder at the intruder. 

«Carus !” 

«© Ysobel !” 

She rose, staring ag amazedly at the handsome 


man in riding costume as if he had been some 
unreal vision evoked by the power of her fancy. 

With a quick movement he had drawn near and 
possessed himself of both her hands. 

‘Has the same impulse brought us hither ?” 
he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Have you, too, found out 
the mistake, and that it is impossible for either 
of us to live alone ?” 

“On the contrary, Carus, I have just been con- 
gratulating myself anew upon my freedom ; any 
other decision would have been a fatal mistake. 
As a good friend, Iam glad to see you; as a lover, 
I must refuse to hear you speak i? 

““Are you absolutely without a heart ?” he 
cried then, bitterly. ‘‘Are these little white 
hands, which I could erush by simply closing 
mine, so strong that they can keep me forever 
at a distance? Ysubel, my love for you has 
driven me resistlessly over land and sea, and at 
last has drawn me back to this spot in spite of 
myself, and to your feet! Is it not destiny, and 
are we not plainly meant for one another? See, 
I kneel to you. Ysobel, are you only a beaagtiful 
statue, that you can listen to me so unmoved ?” 

She looked down on him with blended compas- 
sion and scorn; then her expression suddenly 
changed to one of absolute horror, and she started 
back, pointing dumbly at the ground before her. 
His eyes were swift to follow the direction of her 
hand, and he saw the uplifted head and the glit~ 
tering eyes of a snake which had coiled itself be- 
tween.them. 

Springing to his feet, he struck fiercely at the 
reptile with his riding whip. It darted forward 
with an angry hiss, and as Carus stepped aside 
he lost his footing and fell backward over the 
precipice, with Ysobel’s wild scream of terror 
ringing in his ears. 

The snake glided away unnoticed, while Ysobel 
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knelt on the edge of the cliff in the awful still- 
ness and looked down with shuddering dread. 

Far below her, among the branches of a tree, 
which had caught him in his fall, lay Carus, his 
head drooping backward, and one arm crushed 
and bent beneath his body’s weight. Was he 
dead, or only insensible ? The tableland was a 
solitude, the nearest help at least half a mile 
away, and though she sped with winged feet, the 
bending branches would too surely loose their 
burden in her absence, and she would return to 
find his body dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

Then her eyes rested upon the narrow, sloping 
ledge, barely a foot in width, down which Carus 
himself had climbed one day to pick her a bunch 
of graceful bluebells growing in a crevice far 
below. He had lightly told her then that it 
looked more dangerous than it was. If she only 
dared, from that little platform where it wid- 
ened she would be able to touch him, to secure 
him in some way among the branches, before she 
hurried away for aid. 

Springing up with a brave determination, she 
tore off the silken flounces of her gown, and gath- 
ering them over her arm, she cautiously began 
the perilous descent. When at last she reached 
the little platform she forced back the giddiness 
that threatened her, and steadying herself as best 
she could, she found, with a thrill of joy, that 
Carus was yet alive. Then, with trembling hands, 
she bound him firmly among the bending branches, 
knowing that the silken bands alone would hold 
him back from certain death. Breathless then, 
and trembling, nor daring to pause for a single 
backward look, she climbed the narrow, crum- 
bling ledge and sped away. 

* * * * * * 

For weeks Carus lay unconscious in the room 
to which they had carried him, watched over night 
and day by Mrs. Prescott and her daughter Yso- 
bel. One arm had been shattered in his fall, and 
for a time the physician feared scrious results 
from injuries about his head. They watched him 
anxiously, for it was impossible to tell until those 
closed eyes at last should open whether there would 
be recognition in them or wild, unknowing mad- 
ness. 

Everyone’s interest was keenly excited, and the 
other hotel guests made many wild conjectures as 
to the cause of the accident, and why, instead of 
sending for a trained attendant, Mrs. Prescott, 
with her beautiful daughter, should have assumed 
the entire care of the injured man. True, Mrs. 
Prescott had stated that ‘‘ Carus Minturn was an 
old, old friend,” but there was a rumor afloat that 
he was Ysobel’s rejected suitor as well. 

One night at sunset the closed eyes opened and 
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met Ysobel’s with a look of recognition ; but it 
was still many days before Carus was able to sit 
up or to speak more than a few words at a time. 
The strange room, his injured arm, and the pres- 
ence and care which he received from his two 
kind friends, seemed to puzzle him at first ; but, 
with the irresponsibility of convalescence, noth- 
ing troubled him long. 

Not so with Ysobel. In the long, silent watches 
of the night, before Carns had returned to con- 
sciousness, a revelation had come to her, and she 
found, with a rapture that was half pain, that the 
peril through which she had gone to save her lov- 
er’s life had awakened in her heart that love for 
which all his earnest pleadings had been in vain. 
And so it was with a feeling of dumb despair that 
Ysobel gradually perceived the truth, and found, 
as his strength returned, that Carus had come 
back to life with all remembrance of his once ab- 
sorbing passion blotted from his mind. He was 
delightfully friendly and grateful to her now, but 
nothing more. 

When at last Carus was able to leave his room 
he became the centre of attraction. Kveryone 
seemed eager to show some attention to the hand- 
some hero of an adventure about which there had 
been so much conjecture, while there was really 
so little known. 

There was a pretty young woman from the West 
who hovered over him with constant little dove- 
like attentions, which he evidently quite enjoyed, 
and Ysobel was forced to look on quietly, though 
all the tortures of jealousy were hidden behind her 
bravely smiling face. 

«“Yell me the truth of it, Mr. Minturn,” the 
sprightly Western girl said one day, “for I have 
never really under-tood about your accident.” 

«* Nor have I,” « eclared Carus, lightly, ‘‘so you 
see it’s impossible for me to explain.” 

“Ts it true that she pushed you over the cliff, 
and then repented and tried to save you ?” she 
asked, with a touch of malice. 

“Oh, quite true !” laughed Carus. 
dear young lady, who is she?” 

‘* Now don’t pretend such ignorance, when ev- 
eryone knows that the rescuing party found you 
tied with the ruffle of a woman’s gown to the tree 
into which you had fallen !” . 

“Oh, come,” said Carus, gayly ; “you will be 
saying next that I was found tied to somebody’s 
apron string! Go ask Prince Charlie, if you 
want particulars; he probably is better informed 
than I am, since he is responsible for the acci- 
dent.” 

** As if I believed such nonsense !” the indig- 
nant beauty said afterward, in repeating the con- 
versation to a circle of curious listeners, ‘‘ when 


“* But, my 
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we all know that his horse was found tied to a 
tree at the entrance of the wood path, while he 
fell, or—who knows ?—perhaps deliberately threw 
himself over a precipice at least half a mile away !” 

Her words lingered awhile with Carus and both- 


sie i 
“3 oy 
a* 
ered him, for SS. : 
until then he Fide 
had unquestion- 
ingly supposed Py * 


that his acci- 
dent had been 
caused by a 
misstep of his 
horse, and that he had been 
thrown over some steep embank- 
ment by the roadside. 

Presently he startled Ysobel by 
the abrupt question: “ ILow did 
it happen ? and why was I com- 
ing here, of all places? It was, of course, 
by the merest chance: that I fell into the 
hands of friends, for I didn’t dream that 

“you and your mother were staying here.” 

“* Carus,” she said, in an agony of hidden 
tenderness and pity, ‘*1 cannot ¢ell you ; 
but oh, I will help you to remember, if I 
can !” 

Soon, however, he had apparently forgot- 
ten his question, and seemed perfectly happy in 


Vainly did Ysobel try in every way to awaken 
some train of thought which should lead Carus 
to suspect the truth. He did not even seem to 
care to know. At last, a3 the day set for his de- 
parture was drawing-near, and he considered him- 
self, except for the still helpless arm, as completely 
restored to health, she resolved to make one su- 
preme and final effort. 

It was a beautiful September morning, and she 
had proposed a walk, to which Carus assented 
good-naturedly, although she knew he would have 
been perfectly content to while away his time in 
other company upon the hotel veranda. 

‘““Where are you leading me?” he said, at 
length, when Ysobel left the familiar pathway 
and he turned to follow her through the appar- 
ently untrodden woods. 

** Back ward—to other days !” she answered, in 
a voice that trembled with emotion. 
as they emerged together into the rocky table- 

land, and he paused, struck by the unex- 
pected beauty of the scene —‘‘ do you re- 
member nothing of all that has happened 


here ?” 


** Carus ”— 


He looked at her with a puzzled expres- 


sion, and passed his hand across his brow. 


““Was I ever here before ? It seems 


“Carus, think !” 


familiar, and yet—I cannot remember—” 


«Tt hurts me to think,” he said, lightly, 


and turned from her to bend his eyes 
again upon the lovely view. 


‘* AMONG THE BRANCHES OF A TREE, WHICH HAD 
CAUGHT HIM IN HIS FALL, LAY CARUS.” 


In utter dejection Ysobel sank dowri and gazed 


his enforced idleness, enjoying anew the solici- in an agony of self-pity at the man who was so 
tude and devotion of the young Western beauty, perfectly unconscious of the veil across his mem- 


upon whom Ysobel looked as her mortal enemy. 


ory which so cruelly shut her from out his life. 
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He had walked now to the very edge of the 
cliff, and was gazing curiously down into the bent 
and twisted branches of a tree below, with no sus- 
picion in his mind that they had broken beneath 
his weight. Suddenly, almost at his side, Ysobel 
saw something glitter, and as the gliding, sinuous 
form of the snake—which had so nearly been fatal 
to him once before—came into view a sensation 
of giddiness and superstitious horror almost over- 
powered her. Ilow could she warn, yet not alarm, 
him ? 

« Carus !” she almost whispered. 

He turned, on the very verge of the precipice. 
One backward motion, and he was lost ! 

She had risen, and, with pale, agonized face 
and outstretched arms, retreated slowly from him, 
step by step ; then, suddenly, as he moved toward 
her, her nerves gave way, and she sank down with 
a wild, heart-piercing cry. 

With a bound he was at her side. 

‘“¢Ysobel, what is it >—where are we ?—what 
has happened ?” 

Again he passed his hand across his brow. IlLer 
scream, still ringing in his ears, seemed a strangely 
familiar sound, and dim half-memories, like al- 
most forgotten pictures, were passing in intangi- 
ble confusion through his mind. 

«¢ What has happened ?” he repeated. ‘‘ Have 
I been dreaming ? Did I not fall ?—did you 
Ah, the snake again—the snake !” 
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He seized a fragment of the loosened rock, and, 
raising it high in air, dashed it down suddenly 
with all his force. It struck the gliding reptile, 
now nearly at his feet, and pinned it to the 
earth. 

And it did more. The unusual exertion, the 
excitement of the moment, the emotions so sud- 
denly awakened, had somehow served to clear the 
clouded brain, and Carus turned to Ysobel with 
the same fervent passion as of old. At that mo- 
ment she knew that he was hers—as he had been 
in the past—and that there was no longer any 
need for sad self-pity or for jealons doubts and 
fears, and her first answering words were those of 
sweet and blissful self-surrender. 

Before they left the spot which twice had been 
the silent-witness of their trothplight they turned 
to look at the pinioned snake which had played a 
double part in the drama of their lives, but it was 
gone. It had writhed itself free and glided away 
to its unknown lair ; but under the stone, which 
for a moment had held it a prisoner, lay an old 
betrothal ring with its sparkling gem! Whether 
it had been dropped there by bird or reptile they 
never knew, yet it was the same which Carus in 
anger had sent flying down into the green abyss 
three years before ; and now, with love unaltera- 
ble, he replaced it upon the delicate hand which 
had twice repulsed him, and then had saved his 
life. 
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By NELLY 


THERE are certain times and seasons when Nat- 
ure resents all personal intrusion, when her heart 
seems icy and cold as is her atmosphere. She is 
strongly under the influence of the passing hour, 
and when the days are such that “the owl with 
all his feathers was a-cold,” it is not strange that 
Nature herself should absorb somewhat of the 
general coolness and indifference. 

Again, she opens wide her arms, is tender and 
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sympathetic, inviting acquaintance as in spring, 
or wearing her soul upon her sleeve, as in Oc- 
tober. 

March is fierce, violent and unmanageable, yet 
he carries the silver key that unlocks the impris- 
oned rivulets. April is whimsically gyrating be- 
tween extremes of emotion, yet with limitless 
power and execution she administers the elixir of 
life and nurses up Mother Nature till she is fairly 
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herself again. She may smile and weep, give 
promise of heavenly beauty to-day, but beware ! 
for to-morrow she will frown, and many.an early 
bird and flower regret its ambition. For the snow 
may come again and cover the grasses; it may 
chill the tender birds and create a general con- 
sternation. 
What do you guess thut the green grass thinks 
Hidden away by the cold white snow? 
Who can know? 
Dreaming of May and the bobolinks, 
When over, over the swaying rushes 
Will float the song of the sweet-voiced thrushes, 
And life atune 
Though it comes in May 
Will be all a June? 


However disastrous at the time an April snow 
may seem, it is quickly melted by the warm sun- 
shine, and the entire aspect of Nature freshened, 
renewed, transfigured—another Undine has found 
her soul, and is exulting in the rich heritage lat- 
terly denied her. And though, like a fair face, 
she may be beautiful yet expressionless, it is not 
when she is soulless that we love her most in- 
tensely. 

With May, sweet gentle May, flowery walks 
again tell a magical tale, and birds of beauty and 
song enchain us with their melodies. Their ap- 
proach is sure and noiseless, gliding in on silent, 
silken wings, a longed-for, joyfully hailed return 
to the general resurrection, and their flitting 
rapid, unannounced and informal. 

With June the tidal wave of song reaches its 
climax ; it sweeps across the land, and the breezes 
speak softly lest they drown the words, so glad 
and blithe and free, that the feathered angels are 
singing. It is then that Nature, pure and unde- 
filed, voices divinest harmonies, and so strong is 
this month’s personality that, though we listen 

lindly, we may never be unconscious that an 
angel presence draweth near. 


When I hear the chorus swelling 

Over every leafy dwelling 

I should know without the telling 
That it is the first of June, 

When the birds, their music spilling 

Everywhere, the earth are filling 

With the sweet, delicious trilling 
Tremors of love’s tenderest tune. 


In May a few ambitious young fledgelings will 
lift their voices, clamorous for food, and help to 
swell the sound with which the earth is vocal ; 
more will join them by June, but it is in the 
latter part of the month and in July that the 
whole earth becomes gradually a veritable baby- 
land. Baby voices are everywhere heard ; soft, 
plaintive cries float upward from amid the grasses ; 
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they come to us from the tangle of vine, from the 
woodbine and the clematis; they drop down from 
the branches overhead where verdant leaves are 
hiding the sweet bird children from observation. 
Here and there and everywhere we come upon 
them—little tender bits of birdlings, unsteady of 
wing, undisciplined, full of importunate supplica- 
tion, inconsolable at times, demanding a constant 
attention and surveillance. No tenderer mother 
in the land than the bird mother—none more so- 
licitous for the safety and the welfare of her chil- 
dren ! 

It was June when I first made the acquaintance 
of a pair of twin oriole babies, and specially inter- 
esting, lovable and unmanageable they were and 
are. The family name is an onomatope@ia—the 
syllabled rendering of their song as it sounded 
long ago in the ears of the naturalist. Different 
nations have variously imitated the notes; it is 
the Turiol of the Spanish, the Leviat of the 
French, while the Germans call it both Pirol and 
Bulow. 

The added title of Baltimore is supposed to 
have been given the bird by the Maryland colo- 
nists, in honor of the noble family of Baltimore 
who were largely instrumental in founding the 
colony, and whose liveried colors, black and 
orange, the brilliant creature was wearing. 

They are often called the golden robin—as by 
Longfellow, 


‘‘Through the trees the golden robin moves "— 


as well as the firebird and hangbird, both of 
which titles are appropriately bestowed in recog- 
nition of their flaming colors and curious style of 
architecture. 
“ Alone the hangbird overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle straining, 


Looked down to see love's miracle— 
The giving that is gaining.” 


One of these thrifty ‘ hair-swung” homes was 
accountable for a bit of comedy that brightened 
many. otherwise lonely hours—a unique abode 
whose foundations were laid with exceeding care, 
and ornamented throughout with fantastic colors 
that might make the neighboring birds envious 
did they share the builders’ absorbing love of 
dress and parade. ‘They were my nearest neigh- 
bors for successive seasons, and through the 
neighborly intimacy I gradually assumed the 
duties of general servant, house furnisher and 
dealer in supplies. When planning to build still 
more elaborately, they were given, in addition to 
the usual stock, flaming orange and scarlet in 
harmony with their own magnificence. But they 
were chary of using the startling shades, and dex- 
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terously singled them out and threw them aside, 
while they gratefully appropriated the paler, less 
noticeable colors. ‘To overcome this color preju- 
dice, each scarlet piece was strongly sewn between 
two white ones, thus circumventing their dislike 
to the gorgeous ornamentation, which seemed 
quite satisfactory after it was once fastened in 
place, and swung gracefully amid the fresh green 
foliage. 

Lady Baltimore gave more than.a week’s hard 
and busy labor to completing. the nest, for her 
handsome lord was not very helpful for a new 
husband, though it was madam’s fault entirely, 
to all appearance. There certainly was not that 
beautiful reciprocity and appreciation which. char- 
acterizes the symmetrical. home building, and the 
song was not always the throbbing refrain of all 
true-keyed life music. No advising was allowed, 
and every friendly offer of assistance was rejected 
contemptuously. 

Sometimes he grew discouraged and left the 
neighborhood, but that candlelight of home was 
far seen, literally, and he soon came flying back 
with such velocity that he might have been pro- 
jected from an air gun and not have quickened 
his momentum. 

I could discern his colors, like a sunset shining 
through the leaves and mingling with their elfin 
dance, and the wistful glances with which he re- 
garded the little lady who insisted upon main- 
taining an obstinate silence, intent only upon her 
work. 

Love is so larger than we think ; it will light 
the darkest places, and make a summer of a cold, 
weary winter land ! 

Do ‘fair faces give false notes”? or was she 
only subject to the general rule—the New Eng- 
land law of emotion is one of repression ? 

Either way, he resolved to consecrate the loss. 
His little heart was full of love and summer, and 
entangled in sweetest mazes with her own; and 
then happiness is not in possession—it is in loy- 
ing and giving, and no doubt he found love’s very 
pain was sweetness. 

Sometimes he gained in courage and ventured 
nearer, whispering his admiration or saying, 
boldly, “‘ My dear, the effect is quite as unique 
as could be desired !” 

With abundant material so easy of access, much 
more than the ordinary amount was used ; a float- 
ing decoration of fringy festoons was added, and 
the entrance hidden by a fluffy, cottony thicket, 
into which the bird plunged from sight whenever 
she entered the dwelling. 

The usual hopes and fears clustered about the 
completed home, the common quarrels and the 
blissful settlements, and in due time four dainty 
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birdlings took the place of the prettily scrawled 
white eggs that. lay within. 

The child life wags by no means a model one, 
the stronger members of the small quartet con- 
stantly asserting and maintaining their right to 
the best places, insisting with many words upon 
the coziest corners and the largest share of the 
family provisions; yet life went on as happily as 
with most. oriole families, and the children were 
soon able to look out upon the world from the 
parapet surrounding the home roof. 

They were taken out very early one rainy morn- 
ing—a most inopportune time for launching such 
frail little barks. 

The first I heard was a series of tiny screams 
and shrieks, and upon opening the door two of 
my little neighbors were waiting upon the step, 
and seemingly beseeching a tardy admittance. 

The old birds were nowhere in sight. The re- 
maining members of the family might have flown 
in another direction, and were being ministered 
unto. Anyway, these two continued to cry until 
in pity for their orphaned condition they were 
brought into the house and given their breakfast. 

This labor of love was mostly continued during 
the day, save in the intervals when they tucked 
their pretty heads under their wings, rolled them- 
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* BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


selves into a little round ball and slept very 
sweetly. 

Indeed, the amount of food those two little 
guests managed to stow away was appalling— 
worms without number, flies, and delicate dishes 
of cracker and milk when their demands were 
most inordinate and the supply threatened to 


become wholly exhausted! The smaller of the 
twins was weak, and was doubtless chilled in the 
wet grass that rainy morning. It was also over- 
fed, perhaps, or underfed ; either way, its speedy 
demise followed my most faithful attempts to 
simulate nature’s system of feeding. 

Before this took place, however, as the two 
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were standing upon a little perch in a basket and 
calling loudly for food, as they always were when 
awake and not struggling to swallow, the mother 
bird heard, came to the open window, clung to 
the screen, and tenderly answered their call. 

Both little birds sprang to the window sill to 
meet her. After reassuring them in the gentlest 
tones possible she flew away, returning shortly 
with a worm, which she vainly tried to feed them 
through the netting. Then the screen was re- 
moved, and the dear, loving mamma came into 
the kitchen and fed them fearlessly. 


This was late in the afternoon, and I supposed 
she would return in the morning, when my little 
charges would gladly be given into her care ; but 
she never came again, though they were caged 
and hung outside to attract her attention. 

After several weeks, during which the remain- 
ing baby was a constant care, he began to help 
himself to the food provided, learned to put his 
little brown head into the cup, when thirsty, in- 
stead of drinking drop by drop from my finger, 
and finally, to my great delight, had times of 
bathing in an orthodox fashion. 
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I must confess that to this day he is liable to 
be seized with a desire to squeeze his plump little 
body into his drinking cup, insisting upon using 
it for bathing purposes, turning himself from side 
to side, and thrusting in first one little golden 
wing and then the other. He cannot be dispos- 
sessed of the singular fancy that his seed cup is 
to be used for storing away anything specially 
valuable, and he often tears up his paper carpet, 
and lays each tiny bit away, for future reference, 
maybe, in this general repository. 

It is as natural for them to treasure ravelings 
or bits of string as it is for ducks to love the 
water, or chickens to hide beneath the mother’s 
sheltering wing when danger threatens. 

Nothing pleases ‘‘Orie” more than to come 
upon a fine string in his wanderings, and it is al- 
ways brought home and hid away with the rest of 
his treasures. For many are the walks which the 
bonnie birdie takes about the house, where not a 
spot nor place, not a crack nor cranny, but has 
been sighted by those bright eyes, and fathomed 
by the sharp bill of the small explorer. 

The curtain tassels are savage enemies in dis- 
guise and he wreaks his malice upon them, peck- 
ing them with all the force of his little bill, and 
scolding loudly whenever his blows send them 
swinging toward him. 

A large earthworm was given him, and such a 
frolic as ensued! He threw it up over his head ; 
he shook it from side to side as a jpuppy shakes a 
rat; he trampled it under his feet only to snatch 
it up again, and springing from side to side of his 
cage, such a series of funny manoeuvres were 
never seen as preceded his first effort to de- 
your it. 

His rambles are not confined to the house 
alone. A string is fastened to one little leg, and 
thus tethered to my wrist lest his ambition take 
him beyond reach, he roams about the garden, 
calls to the wild birds, listens to the whispering 
loaves, and fancying it is to him they are telling 
their musical story, he answers in a rapture of 
soft, subdued song of exceeding tenderness and 
sweetness. He is happiest when the house is 
noisiest, joining in with the clatter of tins and 
the singing of the teakettle, and seeking t. rival 
them by raising his voice to the highest pitch 
possible. 

Restless and uneasy at times, I set the door of 
his house ajar, and he speedily perches upon my 
shoulder, tugging away at a refractory lock of 
hair; then his position changes, and my eye- 
glasses fall as he jerks the cord to which they are 
fastened. If water be left standing in the room, 
he is sure to find it and plunge in with all the 
vim of a professional swimmer. 
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When daylight came this morning I heard him 
pleading for liberty, and granting his request, I 
was soon fast asleep again. It was not long be- 
fore an eager little bird was tapping my cheeks, 
pulling my hair, and talking as rapidly as possible 
as he bade me waken. 

“ Chir-r-r-r !” he said ; “why don’t you wake 
up ? Chir-chip-chir!” ‘Chen he spied my glasses 
lying on the stand near by, and left me to give 
them his attention. It certainly seemed, as he 
grasped the cord and began bringing them to- 
ward me, as if he was doing his best to hasten the 
getting-up process, 

A few hours after, when I ran upstairs to my 
room, he followed me closely, hopping from one 
stair to another until the top was reached, when 
with a joyful note he sprang to my shoulder. 
As I smooth the sheets upon the bed he “tries 
them on ”—drops upon them apparently for the 
fun of being chased away again. 

With all his cunning, loving ways, he has a 
naughty habit of biting my lips and running 
round and round my neck, dodging out of reach, 
and pulling my ears as he runs by, as if he knew 
it was all a joke, and teasing for a fly—the blessed 
little birdie ! 

And how irresistible is his teasing! Velvet 
wings all a-flutter, twinkling like a bluebird’s, a 
sweet, imploring voice—who could have the heart 
to refuse him ? 

Again, he plants both feet firmly within my 
*‘bangs,” throws away the light net confining 
them, and seems to be trampling out an enemy as 
he wades back and forth and sets each individual 
hair a-flying. 

He is growing prettier every day. What shall 
be his fate when spring draws near and he be- 
comes an elegant mature bird ? Confinement 
seems cruel, though it is certain he does not think 
so, for there was never a more contented, happier 
fellow; and could you see him at this moment 
pulling at my manuscript, trying to peck a hole 
in it, jerking at the corners with all his might, 
and running backward a few steps to eye me 
saucily, you would say no baby was more truly 
king than ‘“ Orie ”—my Baltimore oriole. I can 
see the empty nest swaying dreamily—the wind 
is not the only mother that rocks an empty 
cradle. 

It was on the morning of the 10th of July that 
the gentle winds were rocking another empty cra- 
dle, for the vireo whose hammock swung above 
the roof had brought her children out ; and oh! 
was there ever another so lovely a little family ? 

The first infant was coaxed across the way, and 
being uncommonly docile and manageable, was 
safely housed in one of the lawn trees, where I 
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could hear its soft chirpings from time to time 
without discerning the speaker. 

As we were breakfasting, somebody’s baby cried 
loudly from the doorstep—it was Madam Vireo’s 
second child, the largest one of the trio. With- 
out doubt the baby was hungry, and providing a 
succession of flies, he devoured them with in- 
finite satisfaction as he stood upon my finger. 
But this young creature was evidently aware that 
those soft brown wings were made for use, and 
he soon launched into the air, coming to a sudden 
stop within the woodbine. He had yet to master 
the art of flying, for as he tried to land he went 
tumbling over from perch to perch, until finally 
he found secure footing. Within five minutes 
another cried from the doorstep—the last, least 
and loveliest of the three, judging from the grace- 
ful deportment. 

The mother bird was none of your trusting 
souls; wary and suspicious the whole spring 
through, unappreciative of interest, and scorning 
all offers of assistance. Children often react from 
parental traits, and this baby, more beautiful by 
far than all the grown-ups, was seemingly charmed 
at the hospitable reception. 

How trustingly those beautiful eyes looked in 
mine as I held him in my hand, the anxious 
mamma hovering about my face meanwhile, half 
worried, half satisfied that no harm would befall 
her darling ! 

When the church bells rang, for it was Sunday, 
how the baby listened, turning his bonnie brown 
head from side to side, wondering what it all 
meant, and undecided what to make of the alarm ! 
Then he dropped from my finger to the step be- 
side me, and down came the parent bird with his 
breakfast. He staid by all day, firm in the be- 
lief that my hand was his rightful resting place, 
and taking many a little nap there, soothed and 
comforted by the warmth, undoubtedly. When 
the sun went to bed, and it was high time that 
baby birds should do likewise, I put him upon a 
little branch in the ’woodbine beside the door, 
where the leaves were thick and warm, the old 
bird watching my every motion. Did she no- 
tice that the green leaves simulated her own 
manner of dropping softly and caressingly upon 
the little brown feathers, deftly hiding him away, 
like some beautiful foster mother ? When the 
red dawn flushed the east, and 


The silence stirred 

With the rapturous gush 

Of some sweet-voiced bird 
Telling the beads on its rosary, 
Its thanks for the coming day, 


I listened vainly for his eager, clamorous voice. 
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““Some prowling marauder in feline guise has 
found my pretty baby,” I said; but promptly as 
the clock struck six he piped up drowsily, having 
just opened his sleepy eyes to the bright sunni- 
ness about him. : 

‘*Good morning, little one,” said I, as I stood 
beside him a few moments later, and out he 
hopped, his little body all a-tremble with joy at 
my presence. ‘* Peep, peep, peep!” said he, com- 
ing to me and asking as plainly as a baby could 
to be caressed and breakfasted. No doubt his 
pleasure was largely associated with the ‘loaves 
and fishes”; so long as human nature is subject 
to the same imperfection, who could reprove a 
mere baby for foibles which we are not at all cer- 
tain we may not possess in still larger measure 
ourselves ? ‘* The child is father to the man ”— 
has not the bird child the same right to be father 
to its parent ? 

The old bird appeared at once and offered to 
help provide the morning’s lunch. After sundry 
divings and plungings among the leaves, an un- 
lucky miller was caught, which proved only an 
appetizer, and was followed by flies and moths in 
rapid succession. By this time the parental so- 
licitude regarding my attitude toward the baby 
was somewhat ussuaged—she began to regard me 
less as a usurper of her maternal rights than a 
mutual friend. 

When the morning’s cares were over I took my 
seat upon the step and granted the oft-repeated 
request to be held, expressed so softly, so teas- 
ingly. Before noon the mother stood upon my 
hand also, and fed the bird beside her. Not fear- 
lessly at first, but with many pretenses of alarm, 
subsiding gradually as she came, not once, but 
repeatedly. While this was taking place I left 
my seat to speak with some one who had driven 
to the door, and my fearless little guest at once 
hopped from my finger to the carriage seat, the 
driver regarding him meanwhile with delighted 
astonishment. Up the birdie went by easy flights 
to the carriage top, looked placidly off upon the 
world from this point of vantage, and finally went 
over to the horse’s back, where he called to his 
mamma to bring him a luncheon. She was hov- 
ering around, agitated and distressed over his 
strange aspirations, chiding his dangerous experi- 
ments, and begging him to leave his perch for a 
safer one. 

The family discipline was not perfect, however, 
and he made no move at acquiescence—the warmth 
was too pleusant and genial, and he boldly refused 
to yield to her entreaties. 

To quiet her fears he was gently removed, only 
to resume his unique position again and again, 
after which he dropped iuto the cool grass, greatl; 
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to his parent’s satisfaction. That night he was 
made secure in his woodbine bed, and for a week 
the same programme was repeated daily with 
slight variations. . 

Each morning his sweet voice answered mine 
as he sought my hand, his feathers light and soft 
as those from angel wings, his breast as fair and 
white as the snows of the mountain. 

A cloudy morning was followed by one of those 
satisfying rains that fill one with content, watch- 
ing the drops trickle from every leaf and entirely 
happy in the solitude if it is shared by one we 
love—that best of all solitudes. 

My guest was safely housed from the dampness, 
and did not once venture out from his warm, 
sheltered, traceried fretwork of leaves, happy as 
one could be if he happened to be born a bird, 
the subdued, half-smothered conversations har- 
monizing with the gently falling raindrops—a 
very dream of music sounding through a mist of 
happy tears. 

Coming events were even then casting their 
shadows before. Wings were pluming for flight, 


and though I heard his peaceful twitter in the 
maples, first in this, then in that direction, during 
the week that followed, I had no heart to listen, 
for unseen wings were furling and the dark form 
of the death angel hovered near. 

My most pleasing recollection of this vireo epi- 
sode is the charming morning greeting and the 
transfer from the vine to my hand or shoulder, 
when the mother came invariably with squirming 
crumbs of comfort, administered while poising in 
the air, or standing upon my outstretched hand. 

Never once through all these happy days did 
the paternal side of the house put in an appear- 
ance. In this individual case he must have been 
an unqualified shirk, throwing the entire care of 
the family upon the grave little matron. Or was 
he quite as busy watching over the elder children, 
thus warding off all suspicion of negligence or in- 
dolence ? His lady may be more competent to 
manage the nursery; certain it is she has most 
executive ability, for I have often watched her 
industriously employed in weaving the basket 
home before the young leaves were open. 
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So absorbed is she in the domestic problem 
73 to keep diligently abcut her house building, ad- 
justing foundation and rafter with many an effect- 
‘ve twitch and jerk, though a farmer was at work 
within three feet of the alder bushes she had se- 
lected. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey relates a delightful experi- 
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ence with a pair of solitary vireos which he found 
nesting in the woods. So hospitably inclined 
were they that the daily interview was soon re- 
garded as a matter of course, and was mutually 
pleasurable. 

He tells the story charmingly and enthusiastic- 
ally, as he well may, since few bird lovers are 
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blessed with a similar experience. The singular 
fearlessness is attributed to an accidental freak of 
temperament rather than to any racial peculiarity. 

At the first visit to the nest, he says, he merely 
noticed that one of the birds, presumably the fe- 
male, was on duty. But the next day she sat un- 
disturbed, without a thought of being driven from 
her post, turning her head this way and that, but 
making no sound, and showing not the least sign 
of anything like distress. When his hand was 
placed against the bottom of the nest she half 
rose to her fect, craning her neck to see what was 
going on, and settling back upon her charge as 
the hand was removed. At the next visit he 


stroked her plumage and brushed her tail feath-. 


ers softly. Then putting his hand to her head, 
she pecked his finger in an extremely pretty, gen- 
tle way—half caressing—and got upon her feet 
to look under the nest, when he withdrew. 

After this he stroked the back of her head, al- 
lowed her to nibble the tip of his finger, she capt- 
uring an insect while leaning out to oversee his 
manouvres, 

Upon his way homeward he thought how fool- 
ish he had been not to offer the little protégée 
something to eat. Accordingly he came again 
with a dainty store of bird food—plaut lice from 
the rose leaves—and wetting his finger, took one 
up and held it before her. 

She seemed not to know what it meant at first, 
but soon picked it off and swallowed it, seizing 
the second promptly, and anticipating the third, 
she stepped out of the nest and accepted the rest 
from her position on an adjacent branch. ‘And 
an extremely pretty sight it was—a wildwood’s 
bird perched upon a twig and feeding from a 
man’s finger,” a very counterpart in quaintness 
of my own little vireo, who did not hesitate to 
alight upon my hand and feed her own precious 
baby. 

When his bird was familiarized with accepting 
the proffered lunch masses of aut’s eggs were 
given her, she submitting gracefully to having 
her head stroked, her wings brushed, and being 
generally overseen. 

This opened the way to further experiments, 
and when water was offered her from a silver 
spoon she dipped in her bill and drank unhesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Twenty-four insects were then given her, ‘she 
leaning forward and welcoming the tidbits one by 
one, quite as if it was the most natural thing in 
the world for birds to be waited upon by their 
human admirers.” 

The male was more distrustful, and took to 
flight when offered a drink, upon which the fe- 
male came to the rescue, and very handsomely 
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administered a well-deserved and noble reproof : 
“*Oh, you cowardly dear, he'll not hurt you. 
See me now—ZJ’m not afraid! He’s queer, I 
know,. but he means well.” After this he be- 
came less suspicious, and while brooding the 
eggs in his mate’s absence condescended to par- 
take of a few morsels of food, when he settled 
back with true masculine obstinacy, and no art 
of coaxing had the least effect thereafter. ‘‘ He 
could be brave, but he was not to be coddled or 
treated like a baby—or a female.” 

How charming the acquaintance would have 
been with the birdling mites that must soon have 
replaced the eggs will unfortunately have to be 
left to the imagination, since the nest life termi- 
nated in the writer’s absence. 

Audubon, however, records a parallel case, 
where the little birds (phobes) were handled 
and fondled from their birth, and became as 
tame as canaries. He even went farther than 
this. Wishing to prove to his satisfaction that 
the same birds return yearly to the old nesting 
places, he fastened bits of silver wire about their 
legs, and trustfully bade them good-by at the 
time of the autumnal migration. Promptly with 
the spring they were home again, thus not only 
proving the truth of his theory, but delighting 
his heart with their presence. 

Partridges conceal their babies with great 
adroitness, the young creatures being subject to 
the mother’s slightest command. Indeed, the 
wood’s birds are models of family discipline, and 
our orchard and home birds might well pattern 
from them. 

It is well known how quickly a brood of young 
partridges will disappear from sight, their colors 
blending so perfectly with the tints of leaves and 
flowers and grasses that it is next to impossible 
to find them. They merely flat themselves upon 
the ground, trusting to no betrayal of confi- 
dence on the part of the good earth mother. 

I recall the joyful thrill when I once came upon 
a brood of these beautiful creatures—mother and 
children scratching in the dead leaves—and my 
consequent disappointment when, in obedience to 
some signal, unseen by me, they disappeared as 
effectually as if they had been spirited off to an- 
other hemisphere. No amount of search revealed 
them. After taking myself off, and waiting for 
some time in silence, at last I heard the mother 
call together her scattered flock, but I did not see 
them. - They run about nearly as soon as they are 
hatched, and both nest treasures and babies re- 
ceive the most exquisite guardianship. 

An English naturalist who was overseeing his 
plowman saw a partridge run from her nest al- 
most crushed by the horse’s hoof. Being certain 
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that the next furrow must bury nest and eggs,. he 
watched for the return of the plow, when to his 
great astonishment the nest, previously containing 
twenty-one eggs, was vacant. After a search he 
found the bird sitting upon the eggs under a 
hedge nearly forty rods distant from the nest, to 
which place she and her mate had removed the 
whole number in less than twenty minutes. 

Audubon saw the whippoorwill remove its eggs 
when disturbed. The bird which first discovered 
that an intruder.had touched them waited for its 
mate, when each took an egg in its mouth and 
carried it off to a place of safety. 

The night hawk will also transport both eggs 
and young to some presumably safer place, and 
guard them with the most jealous assiduity, even 
at risk of life. 

One of their ground homes that came under 
my observation was in an upland pasture, the two 
eggs lying carelessly in the open field with no en- 
vironment of nest whatever, no attempt at con- 
cealment, or aught to prevent their being crushed 
by the first careless hoof. The keen instincts of 
the owner, however, detected a foreign presence, 
and at the next visit the eggs were found two or 
three rods distant, partially sheltered by the shad- 
ow of a rock. 

Farther on, where deep woods crowded to the 
highway, a curious little stranger lay at the foot 
of an old stump—a colored baby, black and 
homely as ever baby could be, lying in a shallow 
cradle where two eggs had lain a few days before. 

There is little beauty in an infant robin, but so 
piteously hideous was this nestling that the red- 
breast heir would have been magnificent beside. 
The black-billed cuckoo—for it was her nest— 
must have been wsthetically inclined, for the sur- 
roundings were chosen distinctly with an eye to 
beauty, and so near the highway that the passer- 
by might occasionally see her leave the nest. On 
rare occasions her mate came to the village, and 
in those weird, depressing tones told of rainy 
weather close by. 

But she was a brave little mother, fearless in 
the care of the one nestling, and might well be 
imitated by her English relations—poor relations 
they are in every sense of the word, that will not 
even make the effort to provide lodging and food 
for their young progeny, but palm them off upon 
other feathered people less indolent and vicious 
than themselves. 

It is said that there are none totally depraved, 
that all humanity have redeeming traits, that in 
every person the angel and the demon are com- 
bined ; yet there are those where one has the as- 
cendency, and this holds true of the birds. ZLong- 
man’s Magazine gives a fine account of the 
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euckoo’s well-known and seldom-seen perform- 
ance. The surprising and exceptional nature of 
this phenomenon, and in some measure also the 
difficulty of accepting the explanation usually 
given of the origin of the instinct in the young 
bird, must be held to account for the disposition 
shown to accept accounts of it with reserve. 

The story, as told by the lady who watched the 
movements of the young cuckoo, is full of inter- 
est. The nest under observation, she says, was 
that of the common meadow pipit, and it had at 
first two eggs in it besides that of the cuckoo. 
After an interval of forty-eight hours she found 
the young cuckoo alone in the nest, and both the 
young pipits lying down the bank, about ten 
inches from the margin of the nest, but quite 
lively after being warmed by the hand. ‘They 
were replaced in the nest beside the cuckoo, 
which struggled about until it got its back under 


‘one of them, when it climbed backward directly 


up the open side of the nest, and hitched the 
pipit from its back on to the edge ; it then stood 
quite upright on its legs, which were straddled 
wide apart, with the claws fixed firmly halfway 
down the inside of the nest, and stretching its 
legs apart and backward, it elbowed the pipit 
fairly over the margin, so that its struggles took 
it down the bank instead of back into the nest. 
After this the demon stood a minute or two, feel- 
ing back with its wings, as if to make sure that 
the pipit was fairly overboard, and then subsided 
into the bottom of the nest. The cuckoo was per- 
fectly naked, without the vestige of a feather or 
even hint of future feathers; its eyes were not 
yet opened, and its neck seemed too weak to sup- 
port the weight of its head. 

The most singular thing of all was the direct 
purpose with which the blind little monster made 
for the open side of the nest, the only part where 
it could throw its burden down the bank. A sort 
of horror and awe filled the spectator at the ap- 
parent inadequacy of the creature’s intelligence 
to its acts, the same that we might feel at seeing 
a toothless hag raise a ghost by an incantation— 
it was horribly uncanny and grewsome. 

Has an American cuckoo ever become so thor- 
oughly demoralized as the instance above ?—nay, 
we may safely assert that New World cuckoo civ- 
ilization far surpasses the Old. Indeed, one won- 
ders why the feathered tribes did not rise in re- 
volt and annihilate all such offensive babyhood ! 
Some bird Herod should arise and protect our 
country homes from similar invasion. 

It is difficult to understand why the marvelous 
intelligence of the birds in other directions does 
not also include a detection of these impositions. 
The bird lover sees them every year in the case of 
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the cow blackbird, where uninvited guests crowd 
the rightful heirs out of life with their overgrown 
and unwelcome presence. 

Babyland is a fairyland where the flight of 
time is forgotten as we wander, but I may not 
close without mentioning another home—a house 
beautiful—away down by the river where the 
meadow grasses were green and tender. 

«‘ Show me a sandpiper camp,” said my guest. 
<‘T have never yet met a single specimen.” 

“‘Sandpipers are common,” I answered, “ but 
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the nest is a different affair. I see them now and 
then, but not often.” 

A half-mile away was a low meadow that these 
birds loved best, and wading through the deep 
grasses, carefully finding our way over marshy 
tracts and under wire fences, we were at last upon 
the river bank, where over across upon a little 
sand bar there were sure to be sandpipers. 

‘Quick, quick!” I said; ‘‘there they are, 
three of’them, bathing ;” and at that very instant 
something sprang up from amidst the deep wild 
grass, and with fluttering wing and many a peep 
of distress circled about our heads, crying, ‘ Peet- 
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weet, peetweet !” in those tenderly solicitous tones 
that at once betrayed her. 

Was there ever such anxiety, such beautiful 
mother love ?—the notes so tender, ‘‘ Love’s very 
pain was sweet,” yet it was pain evidently lest we 
should disturb her darlings. 

“ Listen,” I said ; ‘‘the nest is here. If there 
are little birds they will soon tell their wherea- 
bouts ;” and as if to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion baby voices answered, sweeter still than the 
mother’s, ‘‘Peetweet, peetweet!” and we can- 
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tiously approached, lest we might inadvertently 
tread upon them. 

Here was a bit of rock heated by the sunshine, 
and down beside it, half smothered in the grasses, 
was a little sandpiper. Dear, sweet child ! were 
the baby that soon rested in my hand my own wee 
bairnie, it could not lift its soft bright eyes to 
mine in a more confiding trustfulness! Lives 
there a heart capable of betraying such innocence, 
a hand that could touch those downy feathers 
save with extremest tenderness, an eye that could 
meet unflinchingly this baby’s eye were it incapa- 
ble of reflecting those guileless emotions ? 
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A GREAT HOME-COMING, 


By ALBERT E, Woop. 


THE spectacle of a city holding out her mu- 
nicipal arms and welcoming her sons and daugh- 
ters will be witnessed this year in Portsmouth, 
N. H. The invitation has gone forth to all 
parts of the earth, and has been accepted with 
gratitude by the children of the staid old New 
England town, dignified by her 270 years. 

Portsmouth’s sons and daughters and sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law and grandchildren num- 
ber many more than her own modest 10,000 in- 
habitants, although like New York city she claims 

“that Census Commissioner Porter cheated her out 
of a hundred or two. 

The children who departed from the old City 
by the Sea have also done more to make her fa- 
mous than have those who lingered by the family 
hearth. They have helped to people the West, 
have provided mayors for other cities, ministers, 
generals and poets. Their love for their pleasant 
birthplace by the Piscataqua has never grown 
cold, and the call to come home on the Fourth 
of July next will not fall on unheeding ears. 

‘The Return of the Sons” is the name of the 
decennial celebration which has made Portsmouth 
unique among all municipalities. The idea orig- 
inated among the Sons of Portsmouth resident in 
Boston in 1853. B. P. Shillaber, better known 
as “Mrs. Partington,” had the honor of suggest- 
ing a return ez masse of Bostonians who claimed 
Portsmouth as their birthplace. ‘The idea was 
pronounced capital by James T. Fields, of the 
publishing house of Ticknor & Fields. It was 
then late spring or early summer, and the rap- 
idly nearing Fourth of July was chosen as the 
day of the pilgrimage to Piscataqua’s banks. 

Meanwhile at home the town authorities and 
the family connections of the boys abroad pre- 
pared a hearty welcome. Word was sent to rela- 
tives in New York city, the West, anywhere in 
the world where a Portsmouth boy was, and he 
was everywhere. One was a Pasha in Egypt, 
‘but he could not unfasten his tails quickly enough 
to get home. He sent a letter instead—it, also, 
arrived too late. 

But the Boston party numbered nearly a thou- 
sand, and New York city and other places within 
reach sent several hundred more, and when the 
Fourth dawned the old city was captured by her 
own wandering children. 

A list of the names of the men who thus revis- 
ited their early homes would show many of conti- 
nental fame. There were the descendants of the 
Masons, Sheafes, Cuttses, Havens, Wentworths, 


Hales, Pickerings, Peabodys, Pendexters, Dear- 
borns — Long John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, Thomas Starr King, 
Fields and Shillaber, Benjamin F. Butler, who 
claimed relationship because he was born in the 
county, and many others long since dead. 

Very few of the men who went home at the 
first call are alive to answer the latest summons. 
The great majority of those who alighted from 
the cars of the Eastern Railroad at Frenchman’s 
Lane at early morning of the Fourth of July, 
1853, have passed beyond the memory of earth, 
and the old residents of the place recall them 
with difficulty. 

An old picture of the first Return of the Sons 
shows every man, wearing a bell-crowned silk hat, 
passing under arches through Market Street. Be- 
sides having the same hatter, they also seemed to 
have patronized the same tailor, and all were of 
exactly the same height. This wonderful picture 
adorns many front rooms in Portsmouth, and is 
the first object of interest pointed out to the vis- 
itor, taking precedence even of the family album. 

Those who marched and those who welcomed 
them that day made the link that binds these jin- 
de-siécle years with those of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. Among the marchers were men whose fa- 
thers had assisted in the capture of Fort William 
and Mary, at the mouth of Portsmouth harbor, 
the powder from which fort was burned at the 
battle of Bunker Hill in 1775. Some of the very 
old men who looked on from their windows and 
stoops had shaken hands with Washington when 
he visited the town in 1789. 

The streets through which the Sons passed 
were rich in colonial architecture, more than one 
house having a bearing upon the fight for inde- 
pendence. In fact, many of these houses still 
stand, fire having been kind to Portsmouth and 
the march of ‘ progress ” slow. 

On that day in 1853 old acquaintance was not 
forgot. Old friends, old familiar spots, shady 
nooks of childhood and the early graves of boy 
and girl comrades were visited. There were no 
tears but joyful tears, all smiles and holiday. 
The city strife, the disappointments, the cares, 
griefs and sober thoughts of the day before, which 
were bound to return the day after, were all for- 
gotten on this Independence Day of 1853. The 
flight of time had been checked, and all were boys 
and girls together. 

Too soon it was over, and the Sons and their 
mother parted, the former to scatter, and the 
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latter to add a new reminiscence to her long 
history. 


‘* We'll come again in ’63,” were the last words 


of the Sons. 

But they did not. They could not at the time 
see the war cloud which was rising in the South, 
but when 1863 came it found the Sons of Ports- 
mouth, shoulder to shoulder with the sons of 
thousands of other places, fighting for the old flag. 

When 1873 drew nigh, and the war was a mem- 
ory, and the 1853 Return a still dimmer haze in 
the minds of men, the old longing for home came 
over the absent Sons, and the wish to see her 
boys again possessed the mother. The desire to 
go home and the desire to receive were alike 
spontaneous and unanimous. 

Colonel William H. Sise was then, as now, the 
moving spirit of the reception party. He was 
Mayor in 1873, and was the man for the time. 
His most valuable aid was George W. Marston, 
now of the Public Printer’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton. Both men are born organizers, and—al- 
though their committee bore the name of all the 
solid men of the town—they arranged the pro- 
gramme, and with a few other enthusiastic helpers 
did all the work, which ended in a great success. 

Boston began early to make ready for the home- 
going. A meeting of Portsmouth men filled the 
Meionaon, one of the largest halls in the city. 
Among the moving spirits were Judge Woodbury, 
whose ancestor gave up all his Tobago rum for 
the cause of the colonies; B. P. Shillaber, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and others whose names were 
Boston household words, merchants’ names and 
those of public men. 

The meeting resolved to move on Portsmouth 
en masse. P.S. Gilmore’s Boston Band and the 
American Band of Providence, the crack musical 
organizations of New England, were engaged. 

The Sons of Portsmouth resident in New York 
were not behind the Boston men in enthusiasm 
or style, although much smaller in number. At 
that time—18%73—Downing’s Ninth Regiment 
Band was still in the heyday of the success to 
which it had been elevated by James Fisk, Jr., 
who was killed the previous year. Nothing but 
Downing’s Band would do for the Sons of Ports- 
mouth resident in New York. 

Not only in these large cities—Boston and New 
York—were preparations made for the Return, 
although in no other city were there Sons enough 
to make a regiment, or even a company, but nearly 
every State in the Union in the latter part of 
June and the early part of July saw some man or 
men start for the New Hampshire seaport, so 
timed as to arrive in Portsmouth on the morning 
of the Fourth. 
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From far-off China and Japan captains of 
Portsmouth-built ships set sail months before to 
join the returning wanderers. From all points of 
the compass to one small spot of earth the one 
word ‘ home” alone had power to draw. 

The invitation to come home had been extended 
the winter before, so ample time was given even 
the Pasha, now old and grizzled and with only 
three tails left. Again he was obliged to decline, 
but he is believed to have been the only one who 
did so. One lone traveler started miles away from 
any railroad, in the State of Texas, and reached 
New York in time to fall in behind the Ninth 
Regiment Band as the Sons marched to the Fall 
River boat on the 2d of July. 

Men who left Portsmouth in 1861 for the front 
returned for the first time, and some of these had 
no desire to depart again from the home of their 
childhood. To show the general nature of the 
home-coming, whence came the pilgrims, one 
needed but to quote Bishop Heber’s 


‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand.” 


Even the oldest inhabitant of Portsmonth felt 
young in those early days of July, 1873. The town 
was like a great bower. Trees lined nearly every 
street, and at that time of year were at their 
greenest. Arches were being put up on Isling- 
ton, Congress and Market Streets, bearing the in- 
inscription : ‘Sons of Portsmouth, Welcome 
Home.” 

Houses were decorated, and as in the spring 
nearly every householder had painted his house 
white and his blinds green, the old town never 
did look so spruce before. The local band had 
practiced nightly upon the nerves of the stay-at- 
homes, and the leader declared he was ‘not 
afraid to tackle Gilmore, or Downing, or anybody 
else.” 

To his credit be it said he weakened when on 
the 3d of July the New York Sons arrived, one 
day ahead of the Bostonians. When the New 
Yorkers disembarked from a bedecked train at 
Frenchman’s Lane and marched down Islington 
Street, their magnificent band playing 


‘“‘Home again, home again, from a foreign shore,” 


the leader of the Portsmouth Cornet Band re- 
marked to the French horn: ‘I wouldn’t have 
believed it.” 

To know the full dimensions of the throb in 
your throat which interferes with your collar on 
such occasions you must bea part of the scene, 
not merely an on-looker. The returning Sons and 
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the welcoming old folks were alike thrilled by the 
music, although the musicians probably had no 
idea of the depth of feeling they stirred. Perhaps 
what added to the piquancy of the scene was the 
fact that the band of the Ninth Regiment looked 
out of place. The strect was narrow, and the 
musicians walked on the road and sidewalks till 
the wider streets were reached. Their bright-red, 
gaudy uniforms and the vast volume of music 
completely overpowered the town amid the trees. 

Behind the band came the Sons—fine-looking 
men, some gray, others young, whom everybody 
remembered, as they had not been gone long. 
But it was harder work to recall the older boys, 
those who had graduated from the highest 
school many years before, and had since learned 
that their education began when they thought it 
complete. Familiar houses and localities were 
pointed ont with boyish pleasure by men old 
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enough to have forgotten all else but the impres- 


sions of childhood. Astonishment was expressed 
on the march at the compressed nature of things. 
Churches which compelled awe in childhood now 
looked like toys; the pond which was an ocean 
thirty years ago now looked cramped. ‘The ob- 
jects, however, had not changed, but the eyes 
which saw them had. 

The next day was the Fourth of July, and the 
home guards and the NewYork Sons went out to 
the western edge of town 
to meet the Boston party. 
What a train that was! 
Exaggeration only can de- 
scribe it. Two engines, 
gayly decorated, snorted 
and hissed as they stopped 
it a mile or more from the 
heart of the town. 

Then the grand parade! 
With swelling music and 
breasts, the home-comers 
marched through the old 
familiar streets. Again they 
saw Christian Shore, Puddle 
Dock and the South End. 
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Ww ncn HOUSE Nt 
Signs of welcome everywhere. Each familiar spot 
was marked and cheered. At the foot of a well- 
known hill was this: 
‘Brimstone Hill, 
We love thee still.” 
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E. C. STEDMAN’S HOUSE. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich said 
that this poem was only ex- 
celled by one other, a gem of 
his boyhood days : ' 


** Root beer, 
Sold here.” 


Near the head of the pro- 
cession was borne a banner 
with this inscription: ‘ We 
went out from you one by 
one ; we return an army with 
banners.” Nearly every house 
was decorated, or bore a line 
of welcome. The town kept 
open house, and nearly every 
house had an honored guest 
that night, many houses hav- 
ing several guests. 

The celebration lasted three 
days, and after it was all over 
the majority of the guests 
returned to their workaday 
world. Others remained as 
long as they could, and sev- 
eral are still there. 

Ten years later there was 
another home-coming, the 
features being generally the 
same as those just described. 
But it was not an equal suc- 
cess. Perhaps twenty years 
have to clapse before the nec- 
essary amount of enthusiasm 
can be generated. As 1853 
and 1873 reached the full 


measure of success, so it is 
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‘anticipated that 1893 will. sec 


a great home-coming. 

At home the people are now 
preparing for the event. Col- 
onel Sise is transfusing his 
superabundant energy into his 
committees, and Boston and 
New York Sons are agitating 
the Return. In New York the 
headquarters have been the 
hostelry presided over by the 
Rand brothers, Sons of Ports- 
mouth. George W. Rand is a 
Captain in the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and his brother Thomas 
is Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Ninth. Another military Son 
of Portsmouth in New. York 
is General Fitz-John Porter. . 


WHITE ISLAND LIGHT, ISLES OF SHOALS. 
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In Boston the most enthusiastic Son is Henry 
C. Barnabee, of the Bostonians Opera Company. 
As Portsmouth is but fifty-six miles from Boston, 
the Portsmouth boy naturally goes to the New 
England metropolis and assists in building up the 
larger city. Therefore two full regiments will be 
recruited in Boston for the Return. 

In the West the Sons look to Postmaster Will- 
iam G. Howell of Milwaukee, a lively Portsmouth 
boy who has made his mark in the Cream City. 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul will all send 
delegations, and San Francisco has many de- 
scendants of Portsmouth to spare, a shipload of 
New Hampshire boys having gone there in 1849. 

When the Sons see Portsmouth in July they 
will notice the changes of the past ten years. 
The town is lighted by. electricity, an innovation 
fully as unique as the railroad from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. The largest shoe factory in New Eug- 
land is now more of a boast than the Governor 
Langdon house in which Washington and Lafay- 
ette slept. But there is a poetic vein still in the 
older parts of town. In them Celia Thaxter and 
Harriet McEwen Kimball find rich ore of poetry 
and song. 

‘Old St. John’s Church, perched on a hill on the 
banks of the river, overlooks a country teeming 
with lore. John G. Whittier’s “Amy Went- 
worth,” ‘*The Truce of Piscataqua” and “ The 
Wreck of Rivermouth ” are drawn from the in- 
spiration of the scene. Longfellow visited Aldrich, 
and next door to the Bailey house, in which 
he tarried, he found an old tavern, ‘‘ The Earl 
of Halifax ”— still there—from which Governor 
Wentworth married Martha Hilton, the maid 
of all work, making her Lady Wentworth of the 
Hali, the old rambling colonial house still stand- 
ing at Little Harbor. To this visit is due ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Tale” among the ‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” 

Thousands of boys the country over have read 
Aldrich’s “‘ Story of a Bad Boy,” one of the best 
juvenile books in the language, but all do not know... 
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that the incidents and accidents of that entranc- 
ing book are true, and that by going to Ports- 
mouth one may stand on the wharf where the old 
rusty Revolutionary cannons blew themselves into 
the river ; may see where poor little Pepper sailed 
away on his last excursion ; may run down High 
Street to the parade with the blazing stagecoach 
on the night before the Fourth ; and may even 
partake of the lollipops and root beer of River- 
mouth. 

The river is the everlasting joy of Portsmouth, 
und the hearts of her absent Sons turn ever fondly 
to that beautiful arm of the ocean, with its finger 
tips reaching eagerly te the mountains. Of this 
picturesque stream, with its myriad islands form- 
ing eddies and quiet pools out of the mad rush of 
the tide, a Portsmouth poet, Albert Laighton, 
sang: — 

‘« Like an azure vein from the heart of the main, 
Puls:ng with joy forever, 
By verdurous isles with dimpled smiles, 
Floweth my native river. 


Singing a song as it flows along, 
Hushed by the Iee King never, : 

For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O’er thy fetterless heart, brave river! 


Singing to me as full and free 
As it sang to its dusky daughters, 

When their light canoe like a sea bird flew 
Over its peaceful waters. 


Or when by the shore of Sagamore 
They joined in their mystic dances, 
Where the lover’s vow is whispered now 

By the light of maiden glances. 


Oh, when the dart shall strike my heart, 
Speeding from Death’s full quiver, 
May I close my eyes where smiling skies 

Bend o’er my native river!” 


No wonder the children of old Portsmouth re- 
spond in person when she invites them home. It 
is pleasant to breathe again the air of boyhood, 
aud lie down in pleasant places where the day- 
dreams came. 


By I, v. GERSTENBERG-MOLLER, 


«*Let us walk a little longer, Viggo; it is the 
last time we will be here for many a day to come ;” 
and Astrid looked pleadingly up into the grave 
face of her companion. 

‘I wish we were going away never to return 
any more,” Captain Bryde answered, in a low 
voice, while his eyes were gazing far off over the 
blue sound. 

The fair-haired girl at his side pressed his arm 
in silent sympathy. They stopped a moment, 
looking around them. It was so beautiful there 
in the northern part of Zealand, where the un- 
dulating woodland ‘slopes kiss the sea-washed 
shore, and the Swedish coast is just visible in a 
bluish haze! The spires and roofs of the small 
town of Helsingér were glittering in the setting 
sun, and the old Castle of Kronborg was sharply 
defined against the brilliant horizon. Tow many 
ascene of wild riot or bloody strife has this an- 
cient fortress, that now barely is used as barracks, 
not witnessed during the past centuries ! and how 
many a sombre tale could its gray stone walls not 
tell of war and battle, and prisoners languishing 
and dying in the underground cells! But the 
walls are silent, and the dead do not speak. Here 
the unhappy Prince Hamlet is said to be resting 
quietly, unmindful of the troubles of life above 
him, while in the dark casemates Holger Danske, 
the hero of national legends, is believed to keep 
his faithful watch, sword in hand, soundly sleep- 
ing in time of peace, his long gray beard fast 
grown to the stone table on which he leans his 
powerful arm; but wide awake in time of war, 
ready to fight for his people; and then woe to the 
foes of Denmark ! 

The young officer, a tall, well-built man with a 
strong, intelligent face, moved slowly on, appar- 
ently absorbed in deep thought; the lovely, 
golden-haired girl now and then scanning his 
features with an anxious expression in her blue 


eyes. They passed into the wood, where the 
graceful beech varies with the white-barked 
birch and the sturdy oak, the eye once in awhile 
catching a glimpse through the thick foliage of 
the sparkling waters, the beautiful Oresund, with 
its numerous boats and gleaming sails. Deeper 
and deeper they wound their way into the cool, 
shady gloaming of the trees, where every sound 
seemed to be hushed, only a faint murmur occa- 
sionally reaching the ear from the beach below. 

Astrid’s voice broke softly upon the silence. 

“Is this not Ophelia’s grave ?” she asked, 
pointing to a long, flat stone half hidden under 
grass and wild flowers. 

“Yes, I think so,” Captain Bryde replied, 
rather absently. 

“©Poor Ophelia !” Astrid whispered, with an 
involuntary sigh. 

The young man turned with sudden tenderness 
to the girl beside him. 

“My darling,” he muttered, gently, “how 
gladly would I not keep every shadow from your 
path in life !” 

Astrid looked up with a bright smile, her eyes 
beaming with trustful love, as she said : 

“*No shadow woald frighten me if you were 
with me.” 

The expressive eyes of the young captain grew 
dark a moment as with a passing pain, but she 
did not notice it. 

“* Listen !” she exclaimed, in a low voice, as the 
song of a nightingale was heard at a distance, its 
full, rich, flutelike tones rising and sinking in 
soft cadences. ‘It sounds like a sweet farewell, 
so tender and yet so infinitely sad.” 

A young soldier came slowly up the path with 
a sun-browned fisher maiden. ‘The coquettish 
white kerchief was pushed back from her comely 
face ; his arm rested tenderly around her waist, 
whilst her wooden shoes clattered softly as a 
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accompaniment to their merry talking and laugh- 
ing. The soldier stopped in front of the officer, 
and straightened himself up with the military 
greeting. 

“‘How happy all appear to be!” Bryde re- 
marked, with a sad smile, as the echo of their 
laughter was wafted back a few moments later. 

“And are you not happy—the evening before 
our wedding ?” the girl asked, her fair face pale 
to her very lips. 

“Yes, Astrid,” he answered, gravely ; ‘*I am 
happy in my love for you.” 

* * * * * * 

It was scarcely a year since Viggo Bryde had 
first met the golden-haired Astrid. The summer 
before he had been up in Norway with his mother 
upon a visit to his sister, who was married in 
Bergen. As an only son he had lived with his 
mother, ever since his father’s death and his sis- 
ter’s marriage, a life in perfect love and sym- 
pathy. They understood each other so well, they 
loved each other so fondly, this mother and son. 
All the tenderness of his manly heart was con- 
centrated on this excellent, highly gifted woman, 
the guide and companion of his childhood and 
youth ; and the young officer was often heard to 
say, half in joke, half in earnest, that he was never 
going to marry, unless he found a woman who 
came up to the high ideal of womanhood person- 
ified in his mother. But when he had looked 
into the fair Astrid’s smiling blue eyes, and 
heard her blithe laughter, he felt something stir- 
ring in his heart that made him forget his high 
standard, until after awhile he only knew that he 
loved her. And such is human nature, that, in 
his first passion at least, he would probably have 
loved the girl just as deeply even if she had not 
been the sweet, pure woman, combining bright 
intellect with tender feeling, that she really was, 
to the iufinite delight of his fond mother. They 
met and loved each other in the quaint old city 
of Bergen, where Astrid had spent some time 
with friends; and when the summer, which to 
the lovers had been so rich in happiness, was 
wearing to its close, she was to return with Mrs. 
Bryde and her son to her parents in Helsingér, 
where the young captain was garrisoned and had 
his present homie. 

How well he remembered that last day of their 
visit to Bergen! Mis sister had looked rather 
sad, and his mother, who never liked to travel by 
sea, somewhat pale. But he had been so happy 
in the thought of the coming years with his 
lovely Astrid, who was soon to be his wife, that 
he hardly had noticed it. The passage had been 
fairly smooth along the Norwegian coast and 
around Skagen, where the waters are proverbially 
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rough, till one night down in the Kattegat the 
passengers were frightened out of their cabins by 
the fearful cry of fire, that most dreaded danger 
of all to those on board a ship. A cargo of cotton 
that none of the travelers suspected to be there 
had caught fire; all attempts to smother it 
seemed in vain, and the water that was poured 
over the burning bales made the cotton swell and 
the danger greater. ‘The only hope was to run 
the ship upon some point on the Swedish coast 
before it was too late. 

Captain Bryde was on the deck, firm and calm, 
with his mother and young fiancée, who hastily 
had dressed themselves and were standing pale 
and terror-stricken beside him. He tried to com- 
fort and quiet them and keep up the spirits of all 
on board, though his own heart was heavy within 
him. 

The night was black ; a strong wind was blow- 
ing, and the sea appeared as a turmoil of dark 
seething waves ; the sailors and their captain did 
their best, but suddenly there was felt a tremen- 
dous shock, followed by a terrible crash, and be- 
fore anyone realized the cause crew and passen- 
gers were struggling in the turbulent waters 
amongst the remains of the wrecked ship. Tiere- 
ing cries and heartrending moans were heard ; 
everybody was striving to save himself without 
thinking of his neighbor. ‘Those who had not 
been killed by the explosion and were unable to 
swim went down after a short struggle, or were 
clinging to some floating plank till their strength 
forsook them ; others tried to swim toward land 
without knowing which direction to take. The 
first thought of Viggo Bryde, when he again was 
lifted up to the surface of the sea, was of his 
mother and Astrid. Anxiously he called out their 
names, and in front of him he caught sight of his 
young sweetheart borne up on the waters in a last 
despérate effort, her golden hair streaming around 
her. But as with a few powerful strokes he tried 
to reach her he felt some one clutching him con- 
vulsively. ; 

“Viggo, save me!” he heard his mother ery, 
half frantic in her fright. As a flash of light- 
ning the terrible thought passed through his 
brain, How could he possibly save both ? Expert 
swimmer as he was, that would be beyond his 
power. He knew they were far from land, even 
if he succeeded in taking the right course. Would 
they have to die—perish miserably—all three ? 

“‘Viggo, Viggo !” Astrid’s voice was moaning 
pitifully. : 

He might save her alone, perhaps; she was 
young and slim, while his mother was aged and 
heavy. 

** Viggo, where are you ?” Astrid’s voice came 
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““* VIGGO, SAVE ME!’ HE HEARD IIS MOTHER CRY.” 


to him again, faint and weak ; and without reflec- 
tion, in the wild instinct of self-preservation, he 
tore himself with a violent effort from the cling- 
ing form beside him. 

Not a groan, not a sound reached his ear, but 
in the dim, uncertain light it seemed to him as 
if his mother’s eyes, full of an inexpressible an- 
guish, were gazing into his; yet when he turned 
abruptly nothing but the dark waters was visible 
around him. 

He reached Astrid and caught her in his arms 
in the last moment, just before her strength was 
leaving her; and he swam and swam with her, 
floated and struggled, till his brain was reeling, 
his limbs stiff and aching, and consciousness al- 
most departing. 

In the early daybreak they were found by 
Swedish fishers, who brought them to land and 
cared well for them. Nothing was ever heard 
again of Mrs. Bryde. She had shared the fate 
of the greater part of the passengers and crew 
who lost their lives that fatal autumn night. 
But in the brightness of the day, as in the 
nightly hours, Viggo Bryde saw continually those 
dim eyes, full of anguish and reproach, those 
eyes that in days gone by always used to meet 


his with love and tenderness. And he had not 
tried to save her, even at the expense of his own 
life and that of the girl nearest to his heart ! 
That was the thought which tortured him, and 
often in the stillness of his lonely room wrung a, 
deep groan from his breast, suffering almost be- 
yond human comprehension. And he grew silent 
and gloomy, a dark shadow settling over him, 
that nothing seemed able to dispel, not even the 
presence of his fair young sweetheart. He could 
not speak to anyone of this memory, that day 
and night kept weighing on his heart, though he 
felt at times as if he had to cry it out—tell it to 
the whole world—to save his reason. 
* * * * * * 

He was restlessly pacing his room in Kronborg 
the night before his appointed wedding day, after 
he had left Astrid. 

Yes, he was going to marry now, to live and 
endeavor to forget and to be happy! But would 
he not first have to blot out the memory of the 
mother who had loved him so dearly, and to whom 
he had not stretched out one finger in her hour 
of death ? He felt it in his inmost heart—never 
again could life be anything but a misery he had 
to bear, perhaps for long years to come. What 
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right had he even to unite this fair young creat- 
ure, his golden-haired Astrid, with his dark fate ? 
He opened the window and leaned out; the air 
was soft, the sky bright with stars, and a cooling 
breeze fanned his burning temples. He seized 
his military cap, and passed down the silent cor- 
ridors of the old fortress, out into one of the nar- 
row courtyards. A young officer came strolling 
up toward him. 

“Is it you, Bryde,” the other exclaimed, 
gayly, ‘lucky chap, who are going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow and be off on a wedding trip, as 
I hear, while another fellow has to pine here far 
away from the capital, the only fit place to live 
in 2” and the young officer sighed heavily. 

But to his surprise Captain Bryde did not seem 
to hear him. Without an answer, he continued 
his way out on the bastions facing the water, 
where the lighted lanterns on the ships and 
yachts gleamed like stars. 

Not a sound was heard from the fortress ; all 
was silent and quiet ; only the measured steps of 
a sentinel were echoed in the stillness of the 
night. In his restless wandering Viggo Bryde 
passed the spot where the melancholy Hamlet is 
said to be buried. The young captain stopped 
a moment, gazing at the flagstone that covers the 
grave. 

‘‘What was Hamlet’s suffering compared to 
mine ?” he thought, bitterly. ‘‘ What was his 
torture beside mine ?” 

Was it the wind sighing, or did he hear a voice, 
gad and solemn, whispering these words in his ear, 
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“‘ Yon suffer now as I suffered once. We under- 
stand each other—we members of life’s great suf- 
fering brotherhood ; yet through darkness are we 
led to light” ? 

Viggo Bryde lifted his head, startled, as if ex- 
pecting to see the shadow of his great, unhappy 
countryman rise before him, pale and sorrowful. 
But all was still, only a gentle breeze stirring the 
air over the grave hallowed by the memory of 
human tragedy. The young man turned wearily 
toward the sea. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” he muttered, brokenly, 
“*T would gladly have laid down my life for you ! 
Will you try to forgive me? It was but a mo- 
ment’s madness overshadowing my brain in that 
hérrible night !” and the words were low and 
mournful, while his eyes stared vacantly out into 
the starlit night. 

But what was that? A face far away, hover- 
ing over the dusky waves ; a gentle, smiling face 
—his mother’s face ! not with eyes glazed and full 
of anguish, that had haunted him for days and 
nights through all these weary months, but gaz- 
ing at him with tenderest love and forbearance. 
Yes, he felt it—he knew it—she had forgiven 
him—she understood it all now ; and stretching 
out his arms into the summer night, he madea 
quick step over the rampart and sank without 
a sound—his head striking with a heavy thud 
against one of the projecting stones at the foot 
of the wall—down into the deep, cool waters, that 
softly closed about him, forever quieting this 
troubled spirit and poor suffering heart. 
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By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


BEAUTIFUL mornings are a part of the economy 
of nature. They are always happening except 
upon the west coast of Ireland, in the Hebrides, 
and in Kerguelen’s Land ; as to which latter lo- 
cality the statement is made that it rains there 
three hundred days in the year, and that the sky 
is cloudy during the remaining sixty-five. But 
this particular morning was unusually brilliant 
and sparkling. There had been a smart rain dur- 
ing the night, and the sky was wgshed clean of 
vapors. The Mediterranean leaped and sparkled 
in innumerable points of diamend light under the 
beams of the sun coming over the Atlas Mount- 
ains of Africa. 

Rising shortly before daybreak at Sorrento, I 
had made the run to Capri in the sailboat of a 
native of the island, who volubly insisted on the 


prerogative thus conferred upon him of conveying 

the signor back again at evening, or whenever the 

signor might wish. As for himself, the pilot, he 

could employ his time as the signor might dic- 

tate, yet without expense to the signor; the only 

charges, be it well understood, being for the con- 
veyance to and fro in the humble bark that had 

the honor to carry his excellency. 

I made no objection to this report of the Ca- 
prean Committee on Plan and Scope. I have 
found it better on my travels among the Latin 
races to accept rather than to combat or vary 
propositions which at the outset appear halfway 
reasonable. So on disembarking at the rude jetty 
from the hillock at the base of which one could 
catch a glimpse of Naples, not yet basking in the 
full glare of sunshine, and the giant mass of Ve- 
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suvius heaped up against the sky, over against 
Portici and buried Pompeii, I made my way to 
an inn that nestled under the hills, and ordered 
breakfast—figs, eggs, a flask of Chianti and coffee. 


** Perhaps,” I said to myself, ‘their coffee may . 


be endurable. It’s a chance; but I would rather 
take such a chance at almost any auberge or cab- 
aret in Europe than at the majority of preten- 
tions hotels of the inland United States.” 

Having commanded breakfast, I looked for a 
commodious bathing nook among the rocks over- 
looking the Mediterranean. At last I discovered 
a charming spot, where the rocky edges were 
clean and bold, and the clear wate: sufficiently 
deep for a plunge by the strongest of divers, with- 
out danger of striking his head on a sunken ledge. 
A reference to my guidehook showed me that I 
was in immediate propinquity to the Baths of 
Tiberius. 

At once there rose up before me the colossal 
structures which Suetonius labored to describe. 
The phantom of the worn-out, imperial voluptu- 
ary took shape, and sat on a bench of stone over- 
looking the great square pool in which young men 
from the neighboring shores went through those 
abominable exercises for which Tiberius paid 
them so liberally, and for inexpertness in which 
daylight was so quick to be let in between their 
heads and shoulders. 

‘¢ Tiberius !” I exclaimed to myself—‘“‘ Tiberius ! 
I wonder if he was as bad as Suetonius makes 
him out ?” 

‘Much worse; but with extenuating circum- 
stances, which that solemn old prig Suetonius 
omits to mention,” said a voice at my elbow. 

I turned at once, and saw on the rocky ledge at 
my side a handsome man not much over forty, of 
elegant figure, and whose face showed a clear 
Grecian profile. His hair was long, and inclined 
to curl. He met my surprised glance, and said : 
“IT am desolated to have disturbed you; but I 
heard your question, and I answered it because 
I am better qualified to answer it than either 
yourself or any of the inhabitants of this charm- 
ing island, who are for the most part deplorably 
illiterate.” 

Involuntarily drawing slightly away from this 
mysterious stranger, I said: ‘‘ Thanks for your 
courteous reply ; and whoin have I the honor to 
address ?” 

“*Not a pickpocket from the Champs-Elysées, 
or from the streets of Palermo or Naples,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I lack the indifference of the lat- 
ter, and the Parisian is the despair of imitators. 
Your life and your watch are both alike safe and 
sacrosanct from me. The fact is—really, the fact 
is, that my name is Lucius Apuleius.” 
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‘I am delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
said I ; “‘and almost equally so to find that such 
ancient and illustrious names, cognomens as well 
as prenomens, have descended to our day.” 

‘But my cognomen and prenomen have not 
descended,” courteously insisted the stranger. 
“‘My marriage with the elegant and wealthy 
yet somewhat advanced Pudatilla, which in- 
volved me in such a troublesome prosecution, 
was not fruitful. No, I am the Apuleius whose 
writings the doctrinaires of our literature classify 
as in the brazen age, and therefore inferior to 
those of Cicero and Julius the first Cesar.” 

““Oh, come now, really,” I exclaimed, startled 
into the use of the vernacular, “‘ you don’t expect 
me to believe that!” 

“*T don’t expect anybody to believe anything,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that is opposed to his experience— 
to speak in the language of the schools, that con- 
tradicts his inductions ; but I submit that there 
may be experiences to which you may never have 
attained, and inductions to which you may be as 
yet a stranger. Now, if Colonel Olcott sat where 
you sit he would accept my statement, and at 
once question me as to the status of theosophy 
under the Antonines the Cesars.” 

«* And you would answer him ?” 

“‘ That his so-called theosophy is only a debased 
form of Platonism that strayed off and got itself 
lost beyond the Indus after Alexander of Mace- 
don had, according to Arrian, opened up the 
country to the Western philosophy. The term 
theosophy is a misnomer. We men and women 
may profitably use and enjoy wisdom, but we have 
no use for God-wisdom. In fact, to postulate 
Deity is to beg the question. But I fear I weary 
you.” 

‘‘By no means, Mr. Apuleius,” I replied, “ if, 
indeed, I may call you so; but I ordered break- 
fast half an hour ago, and I see that my host is 
beckoning to me that it is ready. Will you do 
me the honor to share the meal with me, and 
crush a flask of Chianti? I am told one gets 
quite tolerable Chianti on this island.” 

“«T will sit down at your table with much 
pleasure,” replied the stranger, ‘but I cannot 
share your meal. The fact is that our physical 
conformations differ. You undergo waste of tis- 
sue, and therefore must replenish. I dispensed 
with tissue in the latter half of what people now 
call the second century, as to the dating of which, 
including the abolition of our venerable A. U. ¢., 
I suffer a profound grief mingled with abhorrence. 
We used to date from a great event—the founding 
of an immense city, a point from which forever 
thereafter should radiate enormous and coercive 
human activities ; the Western World now dates 
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‘from the birth of.a person who was executed as 
a political suspect. But pardon. me—I fear I 
‘vound your prejudices.” 

“* By no means,” I said. ‘‘ A new era certainly 
began at that time, and it is convenient to reckon 
from it ; yet for that matter new eras are always 
beginning, and time is but a relative term at the 
best. But,” I continued, as we sat down at the 
well-filled table and my landlord filled my cup 
with coffee, ‘‘ you were not always so abstemious 
as this.” 

“*Mehercle! no,” replied my companion. ‘I 
was a famous trencherman and friend of Bacchus 
until the time when I availed myself of the great 
secrets of wisdom, and became what I am to-day. 
In giving those superb banquets for which Romans 
were famous I spent a million sesterces before I 
was thirty-five. After my marriage, which re- 
stored ‘my fortunes, my table enjoyments dimin- 
ished. Even the best of women fail to appreci- 
ate choice cookery ; their taste runs to sweets and 
trash ; and not one in a hundred can tell Locrine 
wine from Falernian. But it is now something 
over seventeen hundred years since I have placed 
either.food or wine within my lips.” 

I looked at him wonderingly. ‘ 

‘* Lay your hand on my sleeve,” said he. 

I did so, and was conscious of a sustained yet 
gentle thrill, that seemed like the reminiscence 
of the recurrent shocks imparted by an electric 
wheel of moderate power, such as are exhibited 
in parlor magic. Nor did I reccive an impression 
of muscle or bone in the arm. ‘There was indeed 
the usual curve of the limb, but while my hand 
rested on something material, it gave no hint of 
flesh and blood ; it seemed impalpable and mys- 
terious ; a cool cura seemed to exhale from and 
linger about it. Apuleius observed the expression 
of my face, and said: ‘‘ Look at my feet.” 

I then for the first time observed that my guest 
was barefoot., His feet were delicately shaped, 
and not cramped by the compression of shoes. 

“‘Do you abhor our modern footgear so much ?” 
I inquired. 

‘Tt is certainly far inferior to the ancient san- 
dal,” he replied ; ‘‘and it has this effect, that it 
distorts the feet of entire nations. The human 
foot is naturally a piece of beautiful mechanism, 
and as pleasing in its curves and other lines as the 
hand or bosom. But I might put up with the mod- 
ern shoe, were it not that my very existence depends 
upon my connection with the enormous magnetic 
and electrical battery which you call the earth. 
During so many hours daily my frame must come 
in contact with the soil of our great mother, who 
indeed grants me a fresh birth with each dawn 
as I rise from her cool and dewy embrace with 
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that renewed vigor described in the story of An- 
teus.” 

«*Then are you indeed a sort of electrical ma- 
chine ?” I inquired. 

«‘ Every form of organized existence is a ma- 
chine,” said he, ‘‘since a machine is anything 
that executes the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. ‘The immense majority of organisms are 
of gross texture and grossly sustained ; but the 
finer ones that result in thought and celestial as- 
pirations may be almost infinitely refined beyond 
the methods of the laborers and the voluptuaries 
who form the two opposite pales of human society. 
The results of all sustentation, all nourishment, 
are strictly bounded, and consist merely in keep- 
ing up a certain definite amount of force. Where 
is this force ? You raise yourarm. How is this 
done? Something, somewhere between your stom- 
ach and your brain, tells your arm to lift itself ; 
the muscles obey, yet these muscles are essentially 
collocations of lifeless matter, mere atoms of nitro- 
gen, potash, hydrogen, oxygen, what not. There 
is within all, over all, a simulacrum, a shell, a 
breath of infinite tenuity, yet of immense ulti- 
mate power, that 7s the organism, and depends 
for its existence on the impalpable resources which 
we group together under the name of force. This 
force you can neither weigh nor measure by any 
of the rules of extension, yet it exists, and through 
it all the work of the world is done. 

“Tf you stretch a square beam across a chasm,” 
he continued, ‘it forms a bridge over which you 
may safely cross. When the chasm is wide, the 
beam bends throughout its entire length in the 
most beautiful of all curves. Midway between 
the two ends of the beam all the atoms above the 
centre are crushed and broken in, one upon the 
other; all the atoms below the centre are also 
crushed and torn away by the strain, one from the 
other. Those above the centre are jammed down, 
those below the centre are pulled away, yet the 
beam continues to be a safe bridge. Where is 
the line of safety ? It is the infinitesimally thin, 
tenuous, almost abstract filament that extends 
between the crush of matter on oue side and the 
strain on the other. That which is above and 
that which is below add no strength to the bridge ; 
they are only dead weight. A man is thus con- 
stituted. Bridging the chasm between life and 
death, he is crushed on one side and pulled on 
the other, and only an infinitesimal portion of 
himself really escapes the stress, and then only 
for a time. That portion I have rescued from the 
abyss ; the rest has long since vanished.” 

*‘ Might I inquire ” T began, hesitatingly. 

“You certainly may,” said my companion. 
«*You were about to ask me how such results are 
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obtained : a comparative’ immortality, a duration 
of consciousness coeval with that of the forces of 
this planet, of which we are the children, as she 
is the child of the sun. You, with your intelli- 
gence fed with the fleshpots of Capri, could not 
comprehend the processes. The person whom you 
Christians profess to imitate, and do not, is said 
to have declared : ‘This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting!’ Enlightened by medita- 
tion over the sublime doctrines of Plato, and 
strengthened by the exegesis of Proclus, I under- 
went my translation, as I style it, in the Thebaid 
of Upper Egypt, at a point far up in the solemn 
hills and solitudes of that birthplace of priests 
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‘Noteworthy advances in the science of elec- 
trics have been recently made by Edison in the 
United States,” I said. <‘‘ Probably you have 
heard of him.” 

“‘T certainly have,” replied my mysterious coin- 
panion. ‘‘ Edison is an ingenious artisan ; but 
his constructions are merely those of art. His 
science is infantile and as yet without a soul. It 
lacks the great informing power ; its results are 
meagre and all on the material side. Ie has 
never caught a glimpse of the spiritual force of 
the great motors, Now, all motion is in its incep- 
tion spiritual. To put matter into motion, the 
particles of the body to be moved, in human ma- 
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and philosophers whose mastery of natural forces 
produced even in remote ages phenomena that 
rivaled the alleged miracles performed by Moses. 
The process required years. As my grosser tis- 
sues departed the finer electric sympathies with 
our Mother Earth, our great reservoir and battery, 
arrived. Finally the day came when I went forth 
into the social world again, as I am now, neither 
eating nor drinking, undergoing no waste which is 
not replaceable at once, and always just as soon as 
it is needed, from the earth’s surface. In fact, 
while I am in contact with the earth any deficiency 
of vital fluid must be made up instantly, so long 
as the law of the equilibrium of forces endures.” 


chineries, must be brought in contact with some 
other already moving particles; the parts must 
visibly touch, cogs must impinge on the inner 
surfaces of grooves. How different is nature ! 
Where are the cogs of the wheel on whose periph- 
ery revolves the mighty mass of Sirius? What 
catapult has shot forth Groombridge No. 1,200 on 
its never-ending and never-tiring journey of two 
hundred miles a second through the infinite ce- 
lestial spaces? ‘You say all this is free motion 
and leads to nothing; that useful results are 
only obtained when friction comes in; that the 
plow must collide with the ground in order to 
turn it over and fit it to raise grain; that the 
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type must strike and press into the paper before 
the thought or.the story can be duplicated for 
the public. Granted ; but the main point is to 
bring forth the hidden recipe for a universal and 
invisible motor of which a faint attempt to pro- 
duce an imitation is being made by harnessing 
Niagara Falls.” 

‘“©Why don’t we harness Vesuvius ?” was my 
question. We had left the breakfast table, and 
from the balcony of the inn were looking over to- 
ward the mainland beyond Sorrento, beyond Cas- 
tellamare, far beyond these, to where on one side 
of Portici rose lazily a tower of thin smoke from 
the summit of the sleeping giant volcano. 

“*Too much stress is placed upon Vesuvius,” 
said Apuleius. ‘‘The conditions that prevail 
under yon mountain are precisely such as prevail 
under this spot, under all spots on the planet. 
Vesuvius, Etna, the other breathing holes, -are 
only safety valves. Why harness Vesuvius, when 
we have innumerable Vesuvii at our right and 
left hand ? We have only to link the positive and 
the negative which always coexist directly above 
us and below us, no matter where we are. To 
accomplish this, a series of spiritualized intelli- 
gences must be trained, not by using luxurious 
diet and attending lectures, but by meditation 
during long’ periods of abstinence, and deep and 
patient investigation.” 

«« And suppose we should thus unchain Vesuvius 
here and there by unskillful hands ?” 

“It would hardly be possible that unskilled 
hands should do this. But these forces have 
never been understood. Notice what Pliny said 
about the great explosion that wrecked those two 
cities over at the east of us. That wreckage was 
a terrible blow to civilization. It disheartened 
our progressive philosophers who were laying 
plans for the improvement of the race; it encour- 
aged the base and pessimistic school, and kept up 
the breed of Neros, Caligulas and Dowitians. 
Men despaired of the future of Italy where such 
cataclysms were possible, and outside of Italy no 
world existed either for statesmen or philosophers. 
Gaul, Spain, Thrace, were merely nurseries to 
breed soldiers for the legions. Then, too, the 
gradual recession of the sea from the mainland 
has terrified the community from year to year, 
from generation to generation. Look over at 
Castellamare, now a mile from the water, and the 
castle was built upon the water’s edge. Hence 
its name. And Portici, too, far inland, where 
the composer places the sea fisher Masaniello. 
A sea fisherman to-day in Portici would need a 
special train to convey him to and from his daily 
duties on the beach. This gradual recession of 
the waters marks the inevitable doom of the 
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planet ; its water will at last disappear, and with 
the water the atmosphere. Our dead moon has 
only anticipated our own dread destiny.” 

“Yes,” I remarked, ‘‘ this is getting to be an 
old story.” 

“‘Tt has been for a long time somewhat tire- 
some to me,” said the Roman. ‘‘ Even as long 
ago as the days when our Manilins wrote, who 
was the first man to write an astronomical treatise 
in verse and turn the celestial cosmos through the 
cogs of what you might call a poetical gristmill, 
it was observed that our planet was drying up. 
But these old-time philosophers and poets imag- 
ined that fire, and not frost, was to be the cause 
of the ending of everything. They had not yet 
grasped that immense truth that heat is life and 
cold is death—although this is proclaimed in 
every hearse that passes. Therefore Manilius 
winds up his hexameters with the conflagration 
of the universe : 


‘“* Tpse suas ether flammas sufferre nequiret, 
Totus et accenso mundus flagraret olympo.’* 


Now modern science starts a universe with a con- 
flagration, a fire mist, conducts us through all the 
sublime workings of the nebular hypothesis, and 
after millions on millions of years have rolled by 
lands us in the silent tomb of thenceforward eter- 
nal frost.” 

‘«We don’t reac Manilius now in our academies 
and colleges,” said I. 

Apuleius laughed. ‘ We didn’t read him much 
in the days of the empire. The men voted him 
a bore, and the ladies preferred Horace in the 
atrium and Catullus and Martial on the quiet, so 
to speak. And yet all over the world to-day, 
every year, the people who consult the almanac 
find on its first pages the signs of the zodiac laid 
out on the figure of a disemboweled citizen of for- 
bidding appearance, precisely as our old friend 
Manilius charted them, long before almanacs were 
dreamed of. If you don’t believe me look at his 
Second Book, verses 455 to 465: 


‘““«TIn quis precipuas toto de corpore vires 
Exercent. Aries caput est ante omnia princeps . 
Sortitus, censusque sui pulcherrima colla 
Taurus: et in geminos wquali brachia sorte 
Scribuntur connexa humeris: pectusque locatum 
Sub cancro est: laterum regnum scapuleque leonis: 
Virginis in propriam concedunt ilia sortem : 
Libra regit clunes: et scorpios inguine gandet: 
Centauro femina accedunt: capricornus utrisque 
Imperitat genibus: crurumque humentis aquari. 
Arbitrium est: piscesque pedum sibi jura reposcunt.’ 


He locates the whole family, Aries, Taurus, and 
so on, precisely as you find them in the ‘ Farmers’ 


*‘« Astronomicon,” V. 743-4. 
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Almanac’ of 1893. This being so, let us have a 
little more audible silence as to the ‘march of 
mind’ during the centuries.” 

*«<Don’t dispute the march of mind!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘See how much more you know now 
than when you wrote your amusing novels, and 
‘defended yourself in court from the accusation 
of witchcraft arising out of your marriage with 
the widow Pndatilla. Mr. Weller had not then 
enlightened the world as to the danger of marry- 
ing widows. Admit now that you have learned 
@ great deal since then.” 

‘*T admit,” answered the Roman, “ that I have 
kept up with the times, and know about as much 
as the generality of young scholars, scientists and 
writers of the present day. The young are always 
the real elders in point of acquirement. But even 
then I have not gained a great deal. Knowledge 
is simply accumulative. It does not greatly pro- 
liferate. Intellectual bacilli are rare. We have 
a stock of information and conclusions ; but at 
any given moment we can only use a certain pro- 
portion or amount of them, and these we must 
always take from the top, just as they occur to 
our memory and come within our grasp. We 
have harnessed steam and electricity, but we have 
lost certain secrets of mechanism. No one now 
could contract to duplicate the columns of Kar- 
nak, in Upper Egypt. We navigate better ; but 
we have made no improvements in morals or in 
social science. I think the modern systems of 
justice treat malefactors with less skill. " For one 
thing, there are more malefactors to the hundred 
than there were under the Antonines. The world 
has gained immensely in mathematics ; but the 
principal result is a deluge of statistics, which 
benefits nobody but the printers and papermak- 
ers. In literature there is a retrogression. Very 
much more is written, and nearly all is very bad 
both as to style and relation to nature and fact. 
Tell me now, is there in modern amatory litera- 
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WHEN the stirring pageantry of the Naval Re- 
view and the ‘bloodless warfare” of the ma- 
neuvres were in progress countless stories were 
told along the shores of the havoc wrought by 
the electric search light. Romantic walks on 
lonely beaches are disturbed by a flash from the 
deep. Night is turned into day, and Chanticleer 
feels in duty bound to apprise his neighbors of the 
fact. The gas burning on parades and sea walls 
pales its ineffectual glare, and the dazzled, wink- 
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ture anything to surpass my delineation of the 
loves of Lucius and Fotis—I mean in the direction 
of absolute instinctive passion ?” 

‘‘Nothing,” I said, ‘‘ except that Byron’s idyl 
of Don Juan and Haidee might be regarded as an 
equivalent.” 

“Granted,” replied the Roman ; “ but candidly 
now, is or is not my ‘Legend of Psyche’ still the 
model for poets as to the portraiture of virginal 
love, unsullied by animalism ?” 

“It certainly is!” I exclaimed, ‘and deserves a 
better fate than to be made the means by which 
so many wretched rhymesters have dumped their 
sentimental rubbish on the public.” 

“So much for your literature of love,” said 
the Roman, ‘in which the former age must al- 
ways, and perpetnally, surpass the latter, since it 
has a fresher theme, and handles it with greater 
naturalness. Now, where are your poems of war, 
of adventure, of heroism ? Plainly you haven’t 
any. In the science of living, too, of extracting 
the greatest amount of comfort and happiness out 
of Mother Earth, you have lost ground. The 
common people endure greater misery ; the upper 
classes are strangers to the grand luxury enjoyed 
by our patricians under the empire. Europe is 
worn out as to its material resources ; but happily 
in my environment of material limitations I am 
independent of its vicissitudes. I don’t know so 
much about America ; but if a continent takes its 
notions of gastronomics from a McAllister, and 
of statesmanship and oratory from a Depew, it 
must be ina parlons condition. But your boat- 
man signals that a storm is coming, and that you 
had better get back to Naples. As for me, I am 
due at Rome at two P.M. to consult with his holi- 
ness at the Vatican. I have just time. Farewell, 
my patient friend; and should you ever wish to 
discuss such topics as these of to-day, or others, 
come to this same nook again, and wish for my 
appearance. I will attend.” 


” 
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ing watchers of the strange lights from the sea 
are unfeignedly thankful when the beams are 
turned in some other direction. So far they 
have experienced its prose, now they may hope 
to see something of what may well be called its 
poetry. The weird mystery of its ever-changing 
effects, whose infinite variety is constantly pre- 
senting familiar objects in a new aspect, the 
strong light and shade of its pictures, and the 
rapidity with which they succeed one another, 
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combine to produce on their observer an impres- 
sion as lasting as it is impossible of exact repeti- 
tion. 

The advantages or disadvantages of the search 
light in the dread event of war belong. most de- 
cidedly to the ultra-prosaic side of its character. 
Experts are at variance on the question, and ex- 
pressing the hope that it will long remain of 
purely academic interest, we are content to leave 
it in their hands. We are concerned only with 
the strange effects of light and shade and the pe- 
culiar tricks of form and color which are produced 
by the use of the light, and which would presum- 
ably be the same in time of war as in these “ pip- 
ing times of peace.” 
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fitted, like her consorts and the vessel whose 
light has broken so mysteriously upon our dark- 
ness, with a search light of her own. ‘This will 
be quickly brought into play, and its beams in 
their turn will dart hither and thither across the 
dark waters in search of the ship from which the 
strange light flashed. In this progress the beams 
will cross and recross the lights of other ships, 
and will show at one minute dazzlingly opaque 
and the next as a transparent film. Every eye is 
turned to the quarter whence the first light flashed 
upon us. If the light come from a torpedo boat 
and fortune favor us we shall sight the boat in a 
few minutes, but it may be an hour or even more 
before we do so, for her commander, if he wished 
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. Whatever effect is produced by the light on ob- 
servers on the shore is certainly not lessened when 
the search light is brought to bear upon observers 
at sea. From how near or far none of us on the 
ship can do more than guess, a beam of light 
shoots hither and thither over the dark surface of 
the ocean. Suddenly the beam is lost, and in 
place of it we see a bright and blazing star. 
And then all the air is filled with a blinding 
light, apparently circling round and round, and 
forming a pathway direct to the star from which 
it comes. It is only fora moment. As suddenly 
as it came upon us it has gone, and we feel that 
even at sea, where night can be dark, we have 
never known before what darkness meant. 

Probably our ship is one of a squadron, and is 
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to escape detection, would naturally avoid the di- 
rect path of the light from his ship. But, sooner 
or later, telling blue black against the light be- 
yond her, we catch sight of the low-lying boat, 
which is passing through a beam and is speeding 
toward us. Now, in time of war, would be the 
“psychological moment ” for the guns. But we 
are anxious only to keep the on-coming boat under 
observation. She is traveling fast, and we have 
to shift the light rapidly. Once again the beam 
falls upon the water, but it catches only the stern 
of the stranger, making it tell as light gray against 
dark. Nearer and nearer hastens the boat, dart- 
ing this way and that in a vain endeavor to elnde 
the blinding ray of ghostly light which follows 
her relentlessly. The weird mystery deepens as 
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THROWING THE SEARCII LIGHT ON AN ATTACKING TORPEDO BOAT. 


the space between us grows less, and distance, 
form and color are distorted and lost. As often 
as not we see from behind the light the boat 
which it is covering, as though it were traveling 
in the air or upon the bulwarks of our own ship. 

Weird and startling as is this effect, it is far 
surpassed by that which is given by the search 
light when it throws, as it often does, huge shad- 
ows on the sky. Not every state of the atmos- 
phere is favorable to this phenomenon. Fog or 
smoke must be present in the air, which will then, 
being made opaque or semi-opaque, take the im- 
print of a shadow almost as surely as a blank wall 
on shore. Just in the same way one often sees on 
the water, when the sun is shining, the sharp 
shadow of a ship, formed where there is foam, 


thongh as a rule the water, being as transparent 
as the air, will not take a shadow. The same 
thing takes place with the search light, only, the 
light being so much nearer to the object than are 
the clouds upon which the shadow is thrown, the 
shadow often appears many times larger than the 
original, and a tiny boat will give a shadow mov- 
ing along the clouds like a gigantic ghost ship. 
Another curious trick of shadow is played by 
the search light when the shadow is thrown upon 
a cliff or upon another ship. In that case, owing 
to the concentration of light, the shadow stands 
out by force of contrast apparently intensely 
black. The general weirdness, and destruction 
of form and distance, play their part in the illu- 
sion, no doubt. But when the shadow is that of 
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a small boat it is difficult at first to say which is 
substance aud which shadow. So complete is 
the illusion at times that Admiral Sir Nowell 
Sulmon, in the early days of search lights in the 
English Navy, once chased what he thought was 
another boat under the cliffs of Milford Haven, 
only to find after he had gone a considerable dis- 
tance that he was pursuing the shadow of his own 
torpedo boat. 

If instead of looking from behind the beam of 
light we look across it from any distance, another 
curious trick of shadow is to be seen: the masts 
and yards of a vessel caught in the beam will cast 
a shadow on a cliff or coast a mile or more away, 
and will even, under peculiar circumstances, tell 
on the beam itself as deep-blue bars along the 
silvery gray. The beam is actually straight, but 
sometimes from a distance it takes the form of a 
slight white curve athwart the sky. Of course 
this is another illusion, due, in all probability, to 
the refraction of the light in passing through the 
different layers of atmosphere, more or less moist. 

Strangest, in some ways, of all the spectral ef- 
fects of light and shade which the search light 
gives is one which was often displayed at the 
Naval Review—though it would hardly be fair to 
take the apparatus used there as fully illustrating 
the powers of those in use in the navy. Falling 
upon the water, the beam of light is reflected to 
the sky in the wildest, weirdest manner. Some- 
times one edge of the beam comes out sharply and 
the other is lost, more often the whole is vague 
and blurred, but always the scene is weird almost 
bevond description. 

Just as shell may be answered by shell, and a 
torpedo attack be returned in kind, so may flash 
be responded to by flash, and beam meet beam. 
In warfare the search light should prove very use- 
ful in keeping under observation an attacking 
boat, and one’s first thought is she would inevi- 
tably serve as a splendid target for guns fired 
from behind the light. But what if the attacking 
boat could turn ona search light as well as the 
attacked ? Everything would then appear blurred 
and uncertain to the gunners, who would be in 
an even worse predicament than the Bisley marks- 
man with the sun in his eyes. 

It would be impossible to describe the effects of 
color produced by the search light when turned 
directly toward an observer, some of which are, 
of course, common to are lights under all cireum- 
stances. The normal ray is a silvery white, but 
when the light burns badly the ray appears sur- 
rounded by prismatic colors, among which violet 
is predominant. As a rule, those portions of the 
ship using the light that are caught in the ray 
stand out in a beautiful rose pink. The water, 
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where the light touches it, seems an intense, al- 
most buttercup yellow fringed with emerald 
green, and shading off into deep blue-black shad- 
ow. No painter has yet attempted to grapple 
with these changing hues and strange effects. 
They are vivid almost beyond belief, and add in 
no slight degree to the poetry of the search light. 
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By GrorGe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ir is ten years since Russia occupied the Transcaspian 
region, which covers 220,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 300,000. Most of these are Turkomans, who 
are partly nomads, partly settled in villages. They are 
giving up their wild independence, and are paying more 
attention to agriculture and to other industries. The min- 
erals furnished in increasing quantities are salt, naphtha, 
asphalt, sulphur, lignite and coal. 


Tue desiccating process continues in Russian Turkestan. 
The rivers are becoming more shallow; the glaciers de- 
crease, and the lakes shrink in area; the moving sands 
gain in many places on the fertile country, and the ex- 
tremes become more marked in the winter and summer 
temperatures. The counteracting activity of the Russians 
in extending the plantations is not less marked than the 
growing necessity for it. The efforts at restocking the for- 
ests in Samarkand meet with success, and by the present 
system the young trees are planted in besracen; which fol- 
low the contour lines. 

A NEw survey of the frontier between Canada and Alaska 
is to be made by commissioners of the United States and 
Great Britain, to establish definitely the boundary line 
from the southern end of Alaska in 54° 40’ N. Lat. to 
where it meets the 141st meridian of west longitude. 


THE new survey of France, just completed, has been car- 
ried out with wonderful precision. The accumulated error 
between Lille, in the north, and Marseilles, th the south, a 
distance of 550 miles, does not exceed two inches. The 
mean level of the sea was obtained by recording tide 
gauges, specially constructed for the purpose, and estab- 
lished at stations on the English Channel, the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the Mediterranean. It was found that the mean 
level of the sea was the same on the three coasts. 


In the Cordilleras on the western frontier of the Argen- 
tine Republic there are remarkable formations of ice and 
snow, known to the mountaineers by the name of Los 
Penitentes. Darwin has explained these formations as the 
result of partial thawing in a mass of snow. Dr. Bracke- 
busch gives, in Globus, Nos. 1 and 2, 1893, another and 
more plausible explanation of the phenomenon, which he 
describes as follows: ‘‘In the upper mountains are seen 
thousands of groups of columns and shapes of dazzlingly 
white ice and snow, arranged in long lines and taking the 
semblance of human figures dressed in white robes like 
those worn by penitents.” The shapes assumed are due, as 
Dr. Brackebusch believes, not to the melting of the snow 
masses, but to the breaking up of glaciers under internal 
tension and the influence of wind and water. In this way 
the columns of ice are blocked out and then shaped by the 
weathering into the semblance of gigantic human beings. 
Dr. Brackebusch is disposed to change the masculine arti- 
cle los into the feminine éas, the snowy robes recalling the 
figures of womeu rather than those of men. 
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» LTHOUGH eighty years 
have elapsed since the 
provision of high- 
class educational fa- 
cilities for the chil- 
dren of-St. Louis was 
made the subject of 
Congressional enact- 
ment, it is only dur- 
ing the last forty years 
that the excellent 
school sfitats of the city has been built up. St. 
Louis, however, is as well known throughout the 
country for the excellence of its educational in- 
stitutions as for its manufacturing, commercial 
and financial greatness. When the population 
began to increase so rapidly a yeneration ago the 
importance of providing ample school accommo- 
dation for children of all ages was fully recog- 
nized, and with a liberality thoroughly in accord 
with the reputation of the West in this respect 
the citizens cheerfully provided every dollar requi- 
site to make the school equipment of the great 
Western metropolis equal to the requirements not 
only of the present, but also of the future. 

The population has increased very much more 
rapidly than the most sanguine expected, and 
great difficulty has been experienced by the Board 
of Education in increasing the school accommo- 
dation as rapidly as the school population de- 
manded. ‘The work has progressed steadily, and 
at the last session of the Legislature an amend- 
ment was secured in the school-tax law whereby a 
large increase will be made in the amount ayrail- 
able every year. Plans are in progress for eight 
or ten new schools, as well as for the enlargement 
of several existing buildings, aud there is no dan- 
ger of the necessities and responsibilities in the 
educational line being lost sight of in the wonder- 
ful progress which is being made in St. Louis in 
every material direction. 

There are now nearly 100 public schools in St. 
Louis, 20 of which are each attended by upward 
of 1,000 pupils. The number of children enrolled 
is about 65,000, and the total is growing steadily 
every month. In addition to these schools are 
kindergartens providing facilities for acquiring 
information by about 7,000 children. The nam- 
ber of teachers on the public-school staff is about 
1,300, all of whom are highly trained and thor- 
oughly competent for their positions. The stand- 
ard of salary is high, upward of $1,000,000 being 
required every year for the pay roll, and very high 
standards of ability both as instructors and dis- 
ciplinarians are also insisted upon. A great bulk 
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of the teachers graduated from the Normal School 
of St. Louis, itself one of the best training colleges 
for teachers in the country, and an institution a 
diploma from whiich is looked upon in every city 
from Maine to California as proof positive of abil- 
ity to teach and to maintain discipline. 

The Course of Study Committee is one of the 
most important and industrious adjuncts of the 
Board. The system of tuition asin general force in 
the city is the outcome of the labors of Professor 
Wm. T. Harris, the ‘‘ Concord Philosopher,” who 
was for several years Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. He devoted the whole of his 
energy to the perfection of a comprehensive and 
common-sense system of tuition, and the results 
of his work were so good that very few changes 
have been made since he left St. Louis for the 
East. Hundreds of other cities have adopted the 
St. Louis system, which is probably the best yet 
devised for children and students of all ages. 

The rule in St. Louis is for children to enter 
school when six years of age. ‘I'he little students 
first go through a thorough kindergarten course, 
and by the time they are old enough to commence 
more practical study they have acquired a fund of 
information from which they can draw very freely 
in after years. The advance into the intermedi- 
ate and higher grades is regulated by the aptitude 
and application of the pupils themselves, but by 
the time the high school is reached the education 
acquired is of the highest possible grade. It is a. 
matter of general comment in universities and 
colleges throughout the country that pupils from 
the St. Louis schools are exceptionally well pre- 
pared for a training in any one of the higher pro- 
fessions. Incidentally it may be added that the 
body as well as the mind is carefully trained, 
calisthenics and physical culture being looked 
upon as equally important as either reading, 
writing or arithmetic. 

The great difficulty to contend with is to give 
the children who leave when twelve or thirteen 
years of age a thorough education. In all cities 
where there is a large demand for labor in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments there is 
a tendency on the part of parents to remove their 
children from school before they have passed 
through the course of study provided for them, 
and the greatest difficulty which beset Professor 
Harris, and which still confronts his successor, 
Professor Long, is how to crowd into six years a 
course of education which ought by right to be 
extended over nine if not ten years. Great suc- 
cess has met the efforts of these talented and 
energetic men, whose efforts have been supple- 
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mented by a number of high-class night-school 
and business colleges, which are to be found in a 
flourishing condition in St. Louis. 

Pupils who are able to enter the High School 
are exceptionally fortunate, for in that institution 
they are given a thorough university training. 
The building in which the High School has been 
conducted has long since outlived its usefulness, 
and in its place there has been erected one of 
the finest school buildings in the West. The 
new structure is on Grand Avenue, on elevated 
ground, some three miles west of the river, and 
on a site most convenient for strect-car lines run- 
ning in almost every direction. The building is 
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Everyone has heard of the Washington Univer- 
sity of St. Louis. It ranks among the first educa- 
tional institutions of the world, and its professors 
include several men of international reputation. 
The university buildings are situated on Wash- 
ington Avenue, a little north of the site of the 
new Union Depot, but owing to the great growth 
westward of the manufacturing and commercial 
establishments of the city it is proposed to sell 
the present site and buildings and rebuild on a 
larger scale farther out west. ‘The present uni- 
versity building with its equipments cost more 
than $1,000,000. Connected with it is an ob- 
servatory which ‘gives time” to a larger area 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 8ST. LOUIS. 


one of the best-equipped in the United States, 
and is a model in regard to ventilation and hygi- 
ene. It has a lofty lecture hall in its centre with 
separate exits, and every device that modern in- 
genuity and experience could suggest has been 
taken advantage of. The actual cost of the 
building has exceeded $300,000, and it is the 
opinion of all who have examined the structure 
that the money was well invested. Of the Nor- 
mal School mention has also been made. From 
it there graduate every year large numbers of 
teachers, who either return to the public schools 
and teach in them, or take to other cities an ont- 
line of the plan of tuition in the details of which 
they have been so thoroughly grounded. 


than any other observatory in the world with but 
one exception. It has also a manual training 
school, a polytechnic department, a law univer- 
sity, and other features too numerous to mention. 

This is merely an outline of the progress made 
in St. Louis in the matter of educational facilities : 
it does not pretend to be a complete record of all 
its schools or colleges, whose name is surely legion. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that, 
while the city has been attracting world-wide 
attention in consequence of its extraordinary 
growth in all things pertaining to the production 
and accumulation of wealth, it has not overlooked 
the importance of providing its sons and daugh- 
ters with education of the highest possible order. 
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